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THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 


Since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  educators  have  slowly  but 
gradually  come  to  recognize  the  sequence  in  which  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  to  determine  the  kind  of 
material  necessary  in  the  development  of  each.  But  while  re- 
spect is  had  to  the  natural  evolution  of  these,  there  is  yet  much 
random  work  and  experimenting  as  to  methods.  Modern  sys- 
tems of  education,  though  not  in  a  nebulous  state,  as  Spencer 
in  the  ardor  of  an  advocate  maintains,  have  not  yet  reached 
perfection.  To  accept  certain  principles,  and  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem that  will  put  those  principles  into  successful  practice,  are 
two  very  diflferent  things :  fine-spun  theories  often  overlook 
local  conditions,  and  adventitious  facts  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
nicest  calculations.  That  the  natural  order  for  a  hearing  child 
is  to  understand  language  before  using  it  needs  no  confirma- 
tion, but  how  best  to  secure  such  a  condition  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  seems  yet  to  be  an  open  question.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  would  have  us  return  to  the  crude  and  unphilosophical 
methods  prevailing  before  Pestalozzi  caused  the  world  to  think : 
the  plan  of  blank  memorizing,  suggested  in  his  address  before 
the  Jackson  Conference  of  Principals,  is  wide  of  the  process 
by  which  the  hearing  come  to  understand  language. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
principles  that  have  become  authentic,  as  manifested  in  the 
mental  growth  of  the  hearing,  and  determine  how  nearly  they 
apply  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It  is  not  designed  here  to 
consider  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  manner  of  their 
development,  but  how  best  their  needs  may  be  conjointly  sub- 
sers'ed,  to  the  end  that  they  l)e  prepared  for  mastering  that 
higher  classified  knowledge  which  all  our  school  ciu'ricula  in^a 
measure  require.     Two  general  topics  will  be  considered,  viz  : 
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The  manner  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  the  kind  of  knowl- 
ledge  to  l>e  imparted.  The  second  is  implied  in  the  first,  and 
will  be  treated  but  little  more  than  incidentaUv. 

The  youthful  mind  seeks  the  simplest  kind  of  knowledge  : 
the  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis  being  little  developed,  it 
apprehends  objects  of  thought  as  wholes,  and  takes  them  in 
singly.  We  to  whom  acquisition  is  comparatively  easy  do  not 
always  realize  this :  we  expect  too  much  of  our  pupils :  we 
expect  them  to  begin  where  we  were  after  having  acquired  that 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  gained  through  the  early  processes 
of  observation,  induction,  and  analysis.  They  are,  moreover, 
required  with  one  bound  to  grasp  the  knowledge,  and  gain  a 
mastery  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  clothed.  This,  as  Spencer 
t^Us  us,  is  impossible.  *'  In  proportion  as  there  is  attention 
to  the  signs  there  must  be  inattention  to  the  things  signified.'* 

The  writer  remembers  his  own  experience  when  studying 
Greek  and  Latin.  WTiether  the  text  was  history  or  some  dis- 
cussion  in  ethics,  both  the  facts  and  the  language  were  for- 
eign to  him,  and  he  necessarily  fell  into  the  habit  of  memoriz- 
ing the  language  without  having  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
knowledge  it  embodied.  The  process  was  little  else  than  a 
translation  by  rote,  and  the  forms  upon  which  so  .much  labor 
had  been  expended  soon  dropped  out  of  memory.  Had  the 
facts  been  first  gained  the  acquisition  of  their  symbols  would 
have  been  easier  and  more  enduring.  Such  is  the  experience 
of  our  pupils  when  required  to  learn  in  a  similar  way,  except 
that  the  possibility  of  any  benefit  accruing  is  still  more  remote. 
Spencers  stricture  of  the  rote-system  may  be  paraphrased  and 
appropriately  aj)phed  here :  To  rei)eat  the  words  correctly  is 
everything;  to  understand  their  meaning  nothing,  and  thus 
the  spirit  is  sacrificed  to  the  letter.  All  memorizing  of  prop- 
ositions without  an  understanding  of  them  is  useless :  time  and 
energy  are  expended  thereby  with  no  return.  It  is  worse  than 
useless :  it  is  like  loading  down  the  stomach  with  food  which 
it  cannot  digest.  Persistent  indulgence  in  the  latter  brings  on 
dyspepsia,  and  extended  practice  of  the  former  makes  the  mind 
listless,  inactive,  chronically  wearv. 

The  material  acquired  in  this  way  can  never  be  used  until  it 
is  indued  vdih  life  :  it  is  but  as  husks,  burrs  without  chestnuts. 
The  concepts  embodied  reaching  not  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  child,  all  the  life-gi\ing  ^•itality  is  eliminated.  Husks 
and  burrs  are  a  poor  substitute  for  their  contents  to  appease 
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the  aching  void,  and  the  forms  of  thought  are  in  themselves  no 
food  for  the  mind.  The  rubbish — for  so  it  may  be  justly  char- 
acterized— which  thus  gains  entrance  into  the  mental  store- 
house of  the  child  must  be  brushed  aside ;  it  is  an  obstioiction 
rather  than  a  help.  We  have  all  witnessed  and  probably  ex- 
perienced the  propensity  of  a  school-boy  to  use  phraseology 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  ideas,  and  we  now  laugh  at  the  oft 
ridiculous  results  of  such  efforts,  but  with  the  deaf  this  propen- 
sity degenerates  into  a  grievous  habit  when  they  "  read "  me- 
chanically, picking  up  phraseology  the  thoughts  of  which  have 
not  been  fused  with  their  personality. 

Dr.  BeU  is  eminently  correct  in  his  premise  that  the  natural 
order  is  to  understand  language  before  using  it,  but  in  for- 
mulating his  theory  for  the  deaf  he  evidently  loses  sight  of  the 
very  important  fact  that  children  come  to  understand  expres- 
sions by  hearing  them  repeatedly  appUed.  He  would  have  the 
deaf  worry  over  pages  of  printed  characters  representing  things 
beyond  the  range  of  their  observation  or  thought ;  he  would 
accordingly  reverse  the  natural  order,  for  to  read  and  to  mem- 
orize is  to  uBe  language.  When  a  hearing  child  pronounces 
phraseology  which  he  does  not  understand  no  benefit  is  de- 
rived, except  such  as  comes  from  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans ;  there  is  no  inteUectual  gain,  the  words  thus  spoken  be- 
ing a  mere  babel,  articulate  yet  meaningless  sounds,  such  as 
are  produced  by  a  parrot.  The  only  benefit  woi*thy  of  mention 
is  derived  from  observing  the  appHcation  of  terms  repeatedly 
heard  and  in  turn  properly  using  them  to  clothe  one's  own 
thoughts,  to  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  a  deaf  child's  com- 
mitting to  memory  language  that  he  does  not  understand.  On 
the  one  hand,  intelUgence  is  transmitted,  and  acquisition  is  in- 
voluntary; on  the  other  hand,  the  material  acquired  adds 
nothing  to  thought,  and  the  operation  is  voluntary  and  painful. 
Is  there  anything  in  common  between  the  two  processes  and 
between  their  products  ? 

The  hearing  learn  language  without  much  thought  or  effort. 
It  requires  but  small  ability  for  them  to  acquire  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  every-day  affairs  and  of  conventional  chit-chat.  That 
the  deaf  may  do  the  same  we  must  make  them  thinkers  ;  their 
latent  powers  of  mind  must  be  thoroughly  awakened,  devel- 
oped, and  strengthened,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making 
them  close  observers.  Mere  absorbing  machines  will  never 
attain  proficiency  in  speech.     How  shall  we  proceed?     The 
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rule  of  Bacon  is  Ipsla  consnescere  rebus — to  accustom  ourselves 
to  tilings  themselves.  This  we  must  observe  in  order  to  im- 
part an  intelligent  notion  of  the  forms,  properties,  relations, 
and  changes  of  things,  and  of  their  expression  in  language. 
The  pupil  must  acquire  his  elementary  knowledge  by  direct 
perception  of  the  objects  themselves-,  and  the  language  should 
not  be  imparted  until  the  facts  which  it  clothes  are  learned. 
This  is  the  great  law  in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  which  all  others 
are  subordinate. 

Accuracy  of  thinking  presupposes  quite  a  fund  of  assimi- 
lated knowledge.  This  the  memory  furnishes  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  power  of  compaiison,  from  which  to  form  new 
concepts.  Knowledge  of  a  permanent  character  is  held  by  the 
mind  in  concepts,  and  in  these  all  our  thinking  is  done ;  if  they 
are  complete,  as  nature  intends,  and  are  held  in  sufficient  num- 
ber ccmception  is  adequate,  and  correct  thought  will  follow. 
But  the  primary  concepts,  upon  which  the  mind  builds,  must 
be  acquired  by  perception  ;  they  cannot  be  imparted  through 
language,  nor  can  the  mind  be  supposed  to  possess  them  with- 
out positive  preWous  experience.  Even  the  categories  of 
thought,  the  truths  believed  to  be  intuitively  known,  are  only 
evolved  by  the  mind  upon  apphcation.  The  concepts  then  are 
acijuirevl  by  induction ;  certain  attributes  are  seen  to  be  po«- 
sessevl  in  common,  and  a  class  is  formed,  a  concept  evolved, 
to  which  a  name  is  given.  To  teach  the  name  before  this  pro- 
cess of  induction  is  carried  out,  or  to  require  the  child  to  leam 
the  name  before  it  is  apphed  to  a  number  of  individual  facts 
belonging  to  the  class,  is  reversing  the  order  of  nature.  It  is 
often  taken  for  granted  that  the  process  of  induction  has  been 
accomphsheil,  and  the  term  is  consequently  given  :  but  even  in 
such  a  case  a  child  is  not  always  competent  to  identify  the 
term  with  the  concept,  except  by  direct  apphcation. 

Language  serves  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  images 
gaineil  by  observation,  or,  by  analogy  to  those  already  in  pos- 
session, to  form  new  images :  but  to  do  the  latter  the  knowl- 
eilge  previously  acquired  must  be  considerable,  and  the  powers 
of  ci>mparis*>n  and  judgment  must  be  pretty  well  developed, 
or  the  result  is  as  crude  as  the  pnxluct  of  the  cliff  dweller's 
efforts  at  art.  The  mind  refers  the  concept  to  an  individual 
fact  for  verification  :  where  the  power  to  generalize  is  httle 
develoj^.  the  tendency  is  to  in^hviduahze  general  notions  by 
clothing  them  with  the  attributes  of  particular  facts  known. 
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whether  they  be  entu'ely  appropriate  or  not.     Noah  Porter 
very  aptly  speaks  of  this  in  his  "  Intellectual  Science  :" 

Every  man  imagines  the  concepts  which  he  employs  or  hears  of  by  ex- 
amples that  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  are  derived  from  his  indi- 
Tidual  experience  or  observation.  An  Esquimaux,  a  Chinese,  and  a 
European  would  picture  very  different  objects  to  the  imagination  on  hear- 
ing or  reading  the  word  state,  legislation,  wealth,  money,  wages,  civil- 
ization, fashion ;  and  even  the  more  concrete  terms,  house,  city,  ship,  oar, 
Kail,  knife,  feast,  procession,  township,  and  meadow. 

The  insufficiency  of  mere  language  is  further  apparent  from 
its  failure  to  give  even  those  possessed  of  varied  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  minds  have  grasped  most  comphcated  con- 
cepts, a  clear  and  full  impression  of  a  scene  in  nature.  How 
meagre  must  be  the  ideas  received  from  Mark  Twain's  inimi- 
table description  of  the  Alpine  scenery  when  compared  with 
those  of  one  who  is  permitted  to  "  dwell  beneath  the  ava- 
lanche !  "  How  far  short  of  the  reality  are  the  notions  afforded 
by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "  Sunset  on  the  Hills,"  or  St. 
Mark's  terse  but  pointed  account  of  the  '^  Transfiguration,"  or 
Victor  Hugo's  masterly  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ! 
The  writer  once  witnessed  a  scene  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
he  will  never  forget.  The  light  of  the  sun  pierced  a  huge  rift 
in  the  rocks,  was  refracted  through  a  cloud,  and  thrown  back 
upon  the  mountain.  What  with  the  green  backgroimd  and 
the  outlines  of  briUiant  and  variegated  colors,  the  image  car- 
ried away  from  the  scene  is  one  to  which  that  produced  upon 
the  mind  by  the  most  graphic  and  complete  description  of 
which  language  is  capable  would  be  but  as  a  shadow.  Thus 
it  is  with  many  facts,  both  abstract  and  concrete,  of  which  one 
has  had  no  direct  or  analogous  experience ;  language  can  do 
them  but  feeble  justice.  An  Indian  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  the 
West  all  his  life  would  receive  from  a  description  but  an  indif- 
ferent image  of  the  varied  phases  of  city  life ;  a  native  of 
Congo  would  have  no  notion  worthy  the  name  of  the  grand 
aspect  presented  by  a  locomotive  and  a  train  of  cars ;  a  Rus- 
sian or  a  Chinaman,  subject  to  despotism,  would  obtain  rather 
an  indefinite  idea  of  American  institutions.  But  we  need  not 
go  to  the  barbarous  or  the  half-ci>ilized  for  examples  similar  to 
the  last  named.  The  civil  institutions  of  England  are  much 
like  our  own,  yet  not  infrequently  great  ignorance  of  American 
institutions  is  manifested  by  English  papers  and  Englishmen 
of  note.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  a  child  just  acquiring 
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the  rudimentB  of  knowledge  can  hardly  gain,  through  an  un- 
accustomed medium,  any  correct  idea  of  distant  things,  and  is 
the  plan  not  unwise  which  requires  that  a  child  so  conditioned 
shall  deal  with  scenes,  events,  transactions,  and  customs  re- 
mote both  in  time  and  place  ? 

Porter  says  again :  "  When  I  pronounce  such  words  as  white^ 
red^  sweety  sour,  etc.,  I  presuppose  that  the  person  to  whom  I 
address  them  has  known  by  experience,  i.  e.,  by  intuition,  what 
they  signify.  If  he  has  had  no  intuition  or  analogous  experi- 
ence of  them  my  words  convey  to  him  no  meaning.''  The  no- 
tions of  color,  of  form,  of  number,  of  comparative  size,  of  ab- 
solute and  comparative  weight,  of  relationship  in  position,  etc., 
and  the  judgment  which  affirms  them  of  objects,  are  developed 
by  observation  or  by  the  use  of  sufficient  data  to  make  them 
correct.  These  are  the  material  for  primary  instruction ;  only 
from  them  as  a  basis  can  the  work  extend  to  the  abstract  and 
the  more  remote.  To  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  with  a 
few  anecdotes  may  not  come  amiss. 

The  writer  recently  happened  upon  a  series  of  mathematical 
deductions  based  upon  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  as  there 
was  not  a  copy  of  Euclid  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  trace  the 
reasoning  from  its  source  he  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  unintelligi- 
ble predication ;  though  understanding  the  individual  words, 
he  had  but  a  slight  conception  of  what  their  relation  affirmed. 
This  recalled  the  case  of  a  deaf  boy  who  had  come  under  his 
observation.  The  boy  never  advanced  much  beyond  the  ability 
to  recognize  individual  words.  He  would  often  take  a  paper 
and  run  his  finger  along  the  lines  to  find  words  he  knew,  and 
this  he  called  reading. 

A  successful  teacher  once  told  the  writer  of  a  gii'l  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  memorizing  her  lessons  with  no  conception  of 
their  meaning.  She  had  reduced  the  process  to  an  art,  so  that 
she  would  come  to  her  recitation  without  the  omission  of  a 
word,  syllable,  or  punctuation  mark.  To  determine  the  extent 
to  which  she  would  carry  her  ai't  the  teacher  one  evening  gave 
her  a  lesson  in  a  French  book  to  "learn."  Upon  entering  the 
school-room  the  next  morning  she  was  asked  whether  she  knew 
her  lesson  and  replied  that  she  did.  The  teacher  then  had  her 
close  the  book  and  write  what  she  had  learned.  The  passage 
assigned  was  rej^roduced  verbatim,  with  its  pecuhar  French 
elisions,  apostrojjhes,  and  accents.     This  girl  had  been  started 
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by  the  rote-system.  Concentration  of  thought  had  never  been 
developed  in  her,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  study. 

These  two  are,  of  course,  extreme  eases,  but  it  is  probable 
that  all  pupils  who  are  given  the  task  of  acquiring,  through  a 
medium  almost  as  strange  to  them  as  French,  knowledge  of 
facts  of  which  they  have  had  no  direct  or  analogous  experience 
will  act  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  operation  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  easily  analyzed :  recognition  of  individual 
words  and  blank  memorizing.  Any  probable  digression  is 
necessarily  in  the  direction  of  simple  imagination,  to  which 
Porter  refers  when  he  says,  "  Children  when  left  to  themselves 
group  together  objects  in  singular  combinations  and  discern 
resemblances  between  things  which  older  people  would  never 
think  of  connecting." 

The  statement  made  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Annals  that 
the  deaf  are  wanting  in  imagination  seems  erroneous.  The 
lack  of  confidence  and  the  suspicion  attributed  to  them,  if 
true,  is  rather  an  indication  of  too  much  imagination.  The 
law  is  that  the  quantum  of  imagination,  aside  from  natural 
constitution,  and  within  certain  hmits,  is  inversely  as  informa- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  as  the  latter  increases  the  former  be- 
comes less  intense,  absorbent,  and  exclusive.  When  the  infor- 
mation is  meagre  the  mind  is  necessitated  to  combine  the  few 
facts  of  perception  known  in  consciousness  and  theii*  elements 
to  furnish  it  with  new  materials  for  thought.  It  is  well  known 
that  no  other  class  of  intelligent  beings  can  i)roduce  specimens 
of  equal  age  possessed  of  a  smaller  aggregate  of  facts,  and  a 
narrower  range  of  accurate  concepts  than  the  uneducated  deaf. 
The  conclusion  is  that  theii*  imagination  is  more  active,  in  pro- 
portion, than  that  of  hearing  children  of  the  same  age.  The 
system  of  education,  therefore,  which  has  for  a  primary  aim 
the  development  of  their  imagination  is  erroneous  ;  it  seeks  to 
stimulate  what  is  already  possessed  in  superabundance,  and 
what,  in  the  economy  of  the  mind  at  that  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, acts  spontaneously  and  persistently. . 

This  is  shown  by  the  waywardness  of  the  child's  mind. 
Locke  says,  "  He  that  will  observe  children  will  find  that,  even 
when  they  endeavor  their  utmost,  they  cannot  keep  their 
minds  from  straggling.''  Of  no  children,  regarded  as  mentally 
sound,  is  this  more  true  than  of  the  deaf.  Directly  a  fact  is 
presented  to  them,  their  minds  are  impelled  from  the  object  of 
attention  to  seek,  through  a  natural  obedience  to  the  law  of 
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aKHociation,  to  form  new  combinations,  and  they  need  con- 
stantly to  be  recalled  from  their  wanderings.  From  the  very 
condition  of  things  such  combinations  are  often  exaggerated, 
grot^jsque,  and  false.  Present  knowledge  by  means  of  its  sym- 
bols to  a  person  whose  perceptive  faculties  ai*e  untrained,  and 
whose  acquired  facts  are  few,  and  misconception  will  often  fol- 
low ;  the  imagination  proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  few  facts 
known  in  consciousness  as  a  basis  of  combination,  and  the 
knowledge  is  apt  to  lose  its  identity  in  the  child's  mind,  the 
elements  of  the  combination  and  also  theii-  relation  not  being 
identical  with  the  original. 

To  endeavor,  then,  to  use  the  imagination  of  a  child  primarily 
as  a  reliable  instrument  of  education  is  unphilosophical  and 
illogical ;  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  the  more  this  is 
done  the  less  competent  will  the  child  be  for  applying  itself  to 
the  work  of  gaining  knowledge.  There  is  absolutely  no  need 
of  paying  any  attention  to  the  imagination  until  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  knowledge  obtained  thi'ough  perception.  Not 
only  is  the  imagination  sufficient  at  this  stage,  but  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  further  develop  a  faculty  whose  exercise  is  easy 
and  agreeable,  to  the  neglect  of  those  whose  exercise  is  at- 
tended with  effort  and  pain.     Sir  William  Hamilton  says  : 

As  the  exercise  of  a  power  is  the  only  meaDS  by  which  it  is  invigorated, 
but  as,  at  the  same  time,  this  exercise,  until  the  development  be  accom- 
plished, elicits  imperfect,  and  therefore  painful,  or  at  least  less  pleasur- 
able, energy,  it  follows  that  those  faculties  which  stand  the  JXiOsX  in  need 
of  cultivation  are  precisely  those  which  the  least  secure  it :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  which  are  jilready  more  fully  developed  are  precisely 
th<»se  which  present  the  strongest  inducements  for  their  still  higher  in- 
vigoratitm. 

This  needs  no  comment  ;  our  own  experience  verifies  it. 
To  tax  the  faculties  beyond  their  tendency  to  spontaneous 
energy,  moreover,  renders  their  exercise  painful,  and  jades  the 
mind.  Such  is  often  the  case  with  those  methods,  whether 
they  comprise  the  use  of  signs,  written  or  spelled  characters, 
or  books,  which  seek  to  impart  knowledge  inilirectly.  The 
imagination  is  appealed  to,  while  the  native  force  of  the  mind 
must  l)e  expended  upon  attention,  imagination,  and  reason 
together,  and  the  residt  is  weariness,  disgust,  and  neglect  of 
attention. 

The  suggestion  is  incorrect  that  by  object  teaching,  by  pre- 
senting materials  for  thought  directly  to  the  mind,  the  imag- 
ination is  not  exercised,  and  receives  no  impulse.     The  very 
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materials  with  which  it  deals  are  the  products  of  perception, 
and  the  more  of  such  materials  it  has,  the  more  reliable  it  be- 
comes, the  less  liable  it  is  to  lead  the  mind  into  error.  That 
its  work  may  be  more  than  a  mere  fantasy,  that  it  be  not  a  fine 
or  a  rude  frenzy,  nor  exerted  in  the  borderland  to  nothingness 
— imsubstantial  dreams — it  needs  a  broad  basis  of  reality. 
^^  He  who  has  imagination  without  learning  has  wings  and 
no  feet,'^  and  as  long  as  we  are  created  to  move  and  have  our 
being  upon  terra  fimui  we  have  less  need  of  wings  than  of 
feet 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  natural  order  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge is  from  the  near  and  observed  to  the  distant ;  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated  ; 
and  the  notion  should  precede  or  go  with  the  term. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical.  How  shall 
we  teach  the  elements  of  language  ?  A  careful  study  of  all 
the  mental  energies  engaged  in  the  act  of  acquiring  points  us 
to  act  ion- writing  and  object  lessons.  These  please  the  child 
and  fix  his  attention ;  the  ideas  are  first  made  his  own  property 
and  he  can  then  give  his  entire  attention  to  their  expression. 
By  bringing  the  degree  of  attention  required  within  his  ca- 
pacity we  induce  him  to  exercise  that  power,  and  thus  it  can  be 
gradually  strengthened ;  the  rote-system  distracts  the  atten- 
tion and  virtually  prevents  its  exercise,  plurihuH  intentns 
tfttnor  est  ad  s^ingtUa  setisus. 

Writing  fixes  in  the  memory  the  forms  of  speech  more  ac- 
curately and  more  permanently  than  reading.  The  power  of 
recollection  is  thereby  constantly  exercised ;  the  mind  is  ac- 
tive instead  of  being  merely  receptive.  That  is  the  mental 
state  needed.  Says  Wayland  in  his  Intellectual  Philosophy  : 
"  The  control  of  the  will  over  our  faculties  is  much  assisted  by 
the  use  of  the  pen."  Facility  of  speech  can  only  be  gained  by 
actual  use.  Ready  and  accurate  talkers  or  writers  have  ac- 
quired their  proficiency  by  practice. 

The  ability  to  understand  language  does  not  always  imply 
a  ready  command  of  it.  The  writer  has  a  smattering  of  several 
foreign  tongues,  so  that  he  can  understand  an  ordinary  con- 
versation in  them,  but  an  attempt  on  his  pai't  to  H2)eak  them 
would  be  attended  with  stammei-ing  and  inaccuracies.  In 
order  that  he  may  leani  to  speak  any  one  of  these  languages 
correctly  and  fluently  he  must  practise  the  moulding  of  his  own 
thoughts  in  its  forms.     This  is  the  plan  by  which  foreign  Ian- 
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guages  are  taught  in  advanced  modem  schools,  and  if  we  de- 
part fi'om  it  with  the  deaf  we  take  a  step  backward.  Our 
pupils  should  accordingly  be  made  to  trrit^  from  the  very  be- 
ginninfj.  Their  frequent  mistakes  ought  not  to  deter  us. 
Hearing  children,  just  beginning  to  talk,  make  mistakes ;  their 
speech  is  often  fragmentary  and  incoherent,  and  their  efforts 
to  express  themselves  are  sometimes  painful,  yet  we  encourage 
those  efforts.  "We  shower  words  at  the  ears  of  children  for 
two  years,  says  Dr.  Bell,  before  we  expect  them  to  turn  around 
and  talk  to  us,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  recognize  the 
application  of  words  any  considerable  time  before  endeavoring 
to  express  their  wants  in  them.  Moreover,  our  pupils,  coming 
to  us  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  cannot  l>e  regarded  as  on  a 
level  with  a  child  in  the  cradle ;  their  minds  are  already  awak- 
ened  and  they  have  the  power  in  a  measure  to  associate  words 
with  ideas. 

Let  us  then  require  our  pupils  to  v^Tite  constantly,  eommene> 
ing  with  the  simplest  forms  and  advancing  systematically  to 
the  more  difficult.  As  materials  for  the  work,  let  us  introduce 
into  the  school-room  all  the  ordinary  physical  acts  and  com- 
mon transactions  of  life  practicable,  demonstrating,  also,  with 
the  objects  about  us,  their  attributes  and  relations.  Wlien  the 
pupils  have  advanced  into  geography  and  history  let  us  show 
them  vegetable  and  mineral  products,  describing  their  uses  ; 
illustrate  the  physical  aspects  of  a  coimtry  with  sand-tables, 
diagrams,  and  pictures  :  have  battles  :  hold  elections,  courts, 
legislatures,  inaugurations,  etc.  They  will  thus  go  out  into 
the  \¥orld  with  some  definite  knowledge  of  it,  and  with  the 
ability  to  express  what  they  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  desire  here  to  discourage  the  reading 
habit,  for  on  that  mainly  depends  the  advancement  of  the  deaf 
after  their  school  years  are  over,  but  they  should  first  be  given 
narrations  of  local  occurrences  which  thev  have  witnessed,  or 
with  which  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted.  Following  are 
two  reading  lessons  prepared  by  one  of  our  teachers,  and 
printed  ui>on  slips  of  j^per,  for  a  primary  class : 

I. 

Mr.  Spaiij  i>  wry  tall.  Ht*  \\a>  a  l»laok  r<^t  aD(l  vest.  He  sleeps  in  a 
small  rtn-ni  iu  the  lM»ys'  <l»»nuiti»ry. 

The  littlf  ln.y>  >\vtM»j»  the  yaril.  Tliey  i»iek  up  papers.  Thev  put  them 
into  thf  ^het^lbaiTi'W.  They  fill  the  wheellwtm»w  with  the  papers. 
They  throw  thf  ]».Hpers  i»iit  of  the  wh«*ll»arTow.      Many  l>oy8  play  near 
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the  wood-pile.     Willie  may  play  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  pieces  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Turner  has  a  little  colt.     The  colt  is  very  pretty. 

Willie  Yeker  carried  a  handful  of  stones  into  the  school-room.  He  put 
them  on  a  desk. 

II. 

Charlie  Harrison  took  off  his  coat.  He  hung  it  on  a  small  tree.  A 
cow  saw  the  coat.  She  wanted  it.  She  pulled  it  from  the  tree,  and  ate 
part  of  it.  It  was  Gharlie^s  new  coat.  He  has  no  new  coat  now.  He 
has  an  old  one.  Some  boys  laughed  at  Charlie.  He  cried.  He  wants  a 
new  coat.  Mr.  Taylor  will  write  to  his  father.  His  father  will  get  a  new 
coat  for  him. 

These  are  given  an  samples  ;  they  are  better  for  the  pupils 
of  that  particular  class  than  any  primary  book  published, 
because  the  facts  bring  the  language  home  to  them.  When 
the  force  and  meaning  of  certain  expressions  are  once  under- 
stood they  can  be  applied  to  things  and  occurrences  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  not  until  a  considerable  fund  of  them  are  mastered 
can  general  reading  be  made  profitable.  We  should  teach  our 
pupils  language,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  intelligently, 

and  so  that  they  will  read. 

J.  W.  BLATTNEK,  B.A.. 
Principal  of  th^  Te^rcM  School^  Austin,  Texas. 
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[This  article  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Publications  of  tlie 
Modem  Ixingiiage  Association  of  America ^  1890,  in  the  hope  that  our  ar- 
ticulation teachers  may  find  it  suggestive  and  useful  in  their  work,  and 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  make  investigations  of  their  own  in  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  contribute  something  of  value  t^^  the  general  stock 
of  phonetic  knowledge. — E.  A.  F.] 

In  a  paper  addressed  to  linguists  and  phoneticians  it  were 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  phonetics.  All 
scholars  interested  in  philological  reseai'ch  or  in  modem  lan- 
guage instruction  must  be  aware  that  the  teaching  of  living 
tongues  is  greatly  improved  by  a  knowledge  of  phonetics,  and 
that  without  this  science  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  compara- 
tive philology  is  impossible.  Whatever  be  the  system  we  adopt 
in  the  French  and  German  courses  of  our  colleges  and  schools, 
we  must  admit  that  pronunciation  is  an  essential  element ;  and 
the  intelligent  teaching  of  pronunciation  demands  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  physical  action  by  which  the  sounds  of  human 
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speech  are  created  and  modified.  The  American  teacher,  if  he 
have  exceptional  advantages  and  an  unusually  delicate  ear,  maj 
perhaps  be  able  by  mere  imitation  to  acquire  a  correct  foreign 
accent  himself,  but  neither  he  nor  the  foreigner  can  ever,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  phonetics,  tell  his  pupils  how  to  reproduce 
it.  As  for  the  science  which  we  commonly  call  philology,  it 
consists  mainly  of  the  study  of  sound-changes ;  and  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  such  study  is,  obviously,  a  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  of  sound-production. 

Knowing  these  things,  we  cannot  but  regi'et  that  such  an  im- 
portant branch  of  learning  is,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  a  few  investigators,  neither  widely  pursued  nor  firmly 
estabhshed.  In  fact,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  phonetics, 
as  a  whole,  can  be  acceptably  presented  to  the  public.  This 
being  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  one  concerned  with 
philology  to  do  his  share  toward  the  development  of  the  parent 
science  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  and  that  belief  has  impelled 
me  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  neglected  cause. 

Before  entering  on  a  course  of  original  research,  one  natu- 
rally makes  the  practical  inquiry :  Which  part  of  the  subject  is 
in  greatest  need  of  more  light  ?  In  respect  to  phonetics  this 
question  is  easily  answered :  what  we  most  want  is  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  pronunciation  of  vowels.  The  acous- 
tic relations  of  both  vowels  and  consonants  have  been  thor- 
oughly studied  ;  and,  although  the  reports  of  various  experts 
disagree,  we  know  as  much  about  this  topic  as  is  necessary  for 
philological  or  pedagogical  purposes.  Phoneticians  are,  in  the 
main,  agi'eed  as  to  the  formation  of  the  consonants  ;  some  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  tongue-positions  for  a  and  ah^  are  not  quite 
clear ;  but  in  most  cases  tongue-painting  has  furnished  us  vdth 
conclusive  evidence.*  With  regard  to  the  vowels,  however, 
there  is,  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  sad 
lack  of  harmony.  Admii'able  work  has  been  done  by  several 
men ;  without  their  studies  such  further  investigation  as  I  am 
about  to  i)ropose  would  be  inconceivable ;  and  if  they  have  failed 
to  convince  the  leiwned  world,  or  even  fully  to  agree  among 
themselves,  it  is  perhaps  because  they  and  their  followers  have 
had  to  contend  with  three  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  being 
so  few,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  their  own  dialects,  they 
felt  obliged  to  attempt  the  analysis  of  a  host  of  foreign  sounds, 
many  of  which  must  inevitably  have  been  ill  i)ronounced.    This 


♦See  Techmer,  TntmuitionaU  Ztit^hn'ft.  i,  I,  Tab.  iv. 
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broad  method  was  doubtless  necessary  at  first :  but,  thanks  to 
the  results  obtained  by  it,  we  can  now  demand  something  more 
precise.  Secondly,  they  adopted,  in  general,  no  system  of  real 
measurement,  but  trusted  mainly  to  sensation  and  to  ocular  ob- 
serration.  Now  there  are  very  few  vowels  during  the  emission 
of  which  we  can  look  well  into  the  mouth  through  its  normal 
aperture  ;  and  if  we  lower  the  jaw  more  than  usual,  we  cannot 
utter  the  sounds  in  a  natural  way.*  For  most  vowels,  then, 
mere  ocular  examination  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Still  more  uncer- 
tain is  sensation ;  for  feeling  depends  fai'  less  on  the  actual 
movements  of  the  organs  than  on  the  preconceived  idea  in  the 
observer's  mind.f  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  actual  measure- 
ments of  any  importance  made  hitherto  are  those  of  Merkel ;  % 
and  even  his  are  really  systematic  and  trustworthy  only  for  the 
movements  of  the  jaw.  The  third  hindrance  to  which  I  re- 
ferred is  the  wellnigh  irresistible  tendency  to  construct  theo- 
ries on  insufficient  data.  Many  investigators  have,  I  fear, 
designed  their  system  first,  and  then  pared  off  the  toes  and 
heels  of  their  facts  to  make  them  fit  the  symmetrical  slipper 
into  which  they  were  to  be  thrust.  It  should,  nevertheless, 
be  said  that  the  systematizing  tendency  has  brought  forth 
g'ood  as  well  as  evil ;  for  without  it  we  should  scarcely  have 
seen  that  scheme  of  vowel-classification  which  has  made  modem 
phonetics  possible. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  improve  on  the  work  done  hitherto,  we 
must  observe  these  four  rules :  begin  your  examination  with  a 


♦  See  an  article  by  Professor  Sheldon  and  myself,  called  "  Phonetic  Com- 
pensations,^* in  Mod.  Tjang.  Notett,  III,  6.  This  kind  of  compensation 
is,  I  think,  illustrated  in  the  chart  that  accompanies  Dr.  Techmer's 
pamphlet,  **Zur  Veranschaulichung  der  Lantbildung"  (Barth,  Leipzig, 
1885) :  if  I  remember  his  pronunciation  rightly,  the  author  forms  <7,  as  I 
do,  with  the  tongue  lying  nearly  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth :  but 
in  the  drawing,  which  represents  a  man  uttering  a  with  his  mouth 
stretched  open  to  its  widest  extent,  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  violently 
raised,  evidently  to  compensate  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mouth-cavity 
through  unnatural  jaw-lowering.  Similar  compensations  are  to  be  noted 
in  Phonetf^he  Stndun,  II,  2,  '*  On  the  Bell  Vowel-System." 

t  How  far  a  really  good  observer  may  be  led  astray  by  "  sensation  "  is 
sadly  apparent  in  some  parts  of  the  article  "  On  the  Bell  Vowel-System," 
by  the  late  W.  R.  Evans,  PJumethche  Studi>7i,  ii,  I. 

tSee  "Physiologic  der  menschlichen  Sprache,"  186(5,  pp.  68,  82,  85, 
86,  8V),  91,  93,  98,  103.  See  also,  however,  Victor,  "  Phonetik,"  1887,  p. 
3«>;  and  BrUcke,  "  Grundziige  der  Physiologic  und  Systematik  der 
Sprachlaute,"  1876,  pp.  37,  38. 
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mind  free  from  all  prejudice ;  restrict  yourself,  in  your  publi- 
cation of  positive  results,  to  your  own  dialect  or  to  one  with 
which  you  are  equally  familiar  ;*  make  no  unqualified  statement 
that  is  not  based  on  careful  measurement ;  conduct  your  in- 
vestigations in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
utterance  of  your  sounds. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  pursuing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  vowel- 
measurement,  and  I  have  finally  hit  upon  one  that  seems  to 
promise  good  results.  I  offer  it  to  my  fellow- workers  such  as 
it  is,  hoping  that,  bettered  by  their  criticism,  it  may  prove 
useful  to  other  investigators. 

The  subjects  of  my  reseai'ch  are  the  principal  vowels  of  my 
native  Boston  dialect,  as  I  pronounce  them  in  careless  speech. 

They  are : 

1.  u  :  t  as  in  "  boot,"  "  suit."  I  measure  the  second  half  of 
the  vowel,  which  is  somewhat  more  rounded  than  the  first. 
The  latter  part  of  my  u  sounds  nearly  like  German  u  in  ffut 
and  French  ou  in  doute,  but  it  has  less  energetic  hp  rounding, 
and  seems  to  be  pronounced  a  little  further  forward  in  the 
mouth. 

2.  u :  the  vowel  in  "  bull,"  "  hoof."  It  regularly  takes  the 
place  of  tl  before  any  sound  written  r  or  er,  as  in  "  doer," 
*'  endui'e,"  "  insurance,"  "  newer,"  "  poor."  A  variety  of  u  reg- 
ularly precedes  u  when  that  vowel  is  final  or  followed  by  a 
voiced  consonant,  as  in  "do,"  "room,"  "rude,"  "rule,"  "through" 
(pronounced  dun,  rmlm,  etc.). 

3.  5 :  as  in  "  boat,"  "  note."  I  measure  the  second  half,  the 
first  half  being  less  rounded. t  The  latter  part  of  my  6  is  very 
similar  in  sound  to  German  o  in  fiot  and  French  o  in  c^jte. 

4.  a :  as  in  "  all,"  "  bought,"  "  daughter,"  "  for,"  "  law ;  " 
somewhat  similar  in  sound  to  French  o  in  tort,  but  with  less 
lowering  of  the  jaw  and  no  real  rounding. 

5.  o  :  the  vowel  called  (when  heard  in  such  words  as  "boat," 


♦  In  PhonftiiwJie  Studien,  iii,  p.  114,  Sweet  says:  '*  The  only  observa- 
tions that  can  be  fully  relied  on  are  those  made  bv  trained  observers  on 
themselves.'* 

tThe  "lon^"  and  "short"  marks  are  used  in  this  article  merely  to 
distinguish  diflferent  vowcl-ciualities  :  they  have  no  reference  to  quantity. 
The  c(>rresi)ondeuce  of  my  symbols  with  those  used  by  the  American 
Dialect  Society  is  as  foUows:  my  u  =:  Am.  Dial.  Soc.  (i,  fl=:u,  0=o,  &— o, 
0=0,  u=:t?,  (•— o,  0=0,  a=:a,  e=o,  i=i,  I=i,  e  =  c,  C=e,  ft=ie. 

X  See  Sweet,  "  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  1890,  p.  75. 
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'•  road/'  *'  8toiie  ")  *'  short  New  England  o."  In  my  dialect, 
however,  it  exiHts  only  in  the  following  case^ :  first,  in  the 
word  '*  whole  ''  and  its  compounds  ;  second,  in  the  diphthong 
oe  in  "  boy,"  "  moist,"  etc.;  third,  instead  of  0  before  any  sound 
written  r  or  er  (as  in  "  door,"  "  roaring,''  "  slower,"  "  store  ") ; 
fourth,  in  imaccented  syllables  of  some  words  oftener  seen 
than  heard  (as  "  phonetic  ''=fo7ii^tik^  "  November  "'=notjefnbe/ 
but  "polite  "=/>6/a?0-  A  sound  intermediate  between  6  and 
o  regularly  precedes  6  when  that  vowel  is  final  or  followed  by 
a  voiced  consonant,  as  in  "bowl,"  "home,"  "road,"  "so" 
(pronounced  />0(5/,  hoom,  etc.).  My  o  seems  somewhat  similar 
to  French  o  in  bo7ine,  botte,  homme,  poll,  but  is  apparently 
pronoimced  fiu^her  back  in  the  mouth. 

6.  u :  as  in  "  but,"  "  come,"  "  enough,"  "  squirrel,"  and  some- 
times in  "  got,"  "  what."  It  is  also  the  vowel  that  takes  the 
place  of  an  r  (except  r  between  spoken  vowels)  or  final  -€r, 
after  m,  rj,  and  o  (as  in  "  sure  "  or  "  shoer,"  "  nor  "  or  "gnawer," 
"  sore  "  or  "  sewer" :  pronounced  shun,  ndu,  sou). 

7.  e :  as  in  "  bird,"  "  nerve,"  "  nurse,"  "  pearl,"  "  sir." 

8.  6 :  as  in  '*  hot,"  "  John,"  "to-morrow."  My  o  is  unrounded, 
and  hence  unlike  that  of  Sweet  and  of  some  Americans,  from 
which  it  seems  to  differ  also  in  other  respects.  WTien  pro- 
nounced with  the  mouth  very  wide  open,  it  sounds  strikingly 
like  French  a  in  pate* 

9.  a :  asin  " ask,"  "far,"  "  father,"  "hard,"  "pass," "quarrel," 
and  sometimes  in  "  got,"  "  what."  A  forward  vaiiety  of  it  forms 
the  first  element  of  ai  (as  in  "  I,"  "  die,"  "  eye,"  "  height," 
"  light ");  a  slightly  retracted  variety  forms  the  first  element  of 
ah  (as  in  "  cow,"  "  out,"  "  plough"). 

10.  e :  the  unaccented  vowel  in  "  again,"  "  better,"  "  ogre," 
"  sofa."  It  takes  the  i)lace  of  an  r  (excei)t  r  between  spoken 
vowels)  or  final  -€r,  after  i  and  v  (as  in  "  dear,"  "  payer,"  "  there  ": 
pronounced  die  pt^e^  etc.). 

11.  i :  as  in  "  eat,"  "  feet,"  "  receipt,"  "  suite."  I  measure  the 
second  half  of  the  vowel :  the  first  half  tends  slightly  towards  i. 

12.  1 :  as  in  "  beard,"  "  Erie,"  "  fit,"  "  merely,"  "  near,"  '*steer," 
"  win."    An  i  that  tends  somewhat  towards  i  regularly  precedes 
final  i  and  /  before  a  voiced  consonant,  as  in  "  fee,"  "  feed  "  (pro-- 
uounced/'U",  ft  id.)    When  ?  is  unaccented,  as  in  the  last  syllable 
of  8\U  ("  city")  or  nthd  (-'naked"),  it  is  shghtly  flattened  and 


♦See  PfufnrttWhe  StudUn,  i,  2.  p.  171 ;  and  Sweet,  "  Primer  of  Pho- 
netics," 1890,  pp.  76  and  85. 
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retracted,  ai)proachmg  e  in  sound.    Compare  Sweet's  "  Primer 
of  Phonetics,"  pages  15,  74,  and  77. 

13.  e :  as  in  *'  fate,"  '*  great,"  "  straight."  I  measure  the  second 
half ;  the  first  half  tends  slightly  towai'd  e. 

14.  e :  as  in  "  bet,"  "  fare,"  ''  mayor,"  "  men,"  **  stair,"  "  tear," 
**  their,"  '*  where."  A  variety  of  this  v  regularly  precedes  final 
e  and  /-  before  a  voiced  consonant,  as  in  "afraid,"  "bathe,'' 
"  blaze,"  ''  name,"  "  rail."  "  rain,"  '*  say,"  "  they,"  "  weigh"  (pro- 
noimced  efrvld.  etc.).  Compare  Sweet's  *'  Primer  of  Phonetics," 
page  74. 

15.  a :  as  in  '*  cat,"  "  man." 

These  fifteen  vowels,  then,  are  to  be  analyzecL  What  are 
the  organs  whose  }K)sitions  we  must  determine?  The  raw 
material  of  all  spoken  vowels  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  sound 
borne  in  the  vibrating  breath  that  rises  from  the  larjTix.  This 
sound  passes,  on  its  way  to  the  outer  air,  through  a  large  res- 
onance-chamber and  a  comparatively  small  orifice.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  spaces  and  two  openings.  WTiat  we  must  ascer- 
tain for  every  vowel  is  the  size,  shape,  and  place  both  of  the 
cavity  or  cavities  and  of  the  narrow  passage  or  passages. 
These  factors  ai*e  determined  by  the  form  and  position  of  the 
lips,  jaw,  tongue,  epiglottis,  and  soft  palate.  If  the  larynx  per- 
ceptibly rises  and  falls  as  we  go  from  one  vowel  to  another,  its 
movement  must  change  the  dimensions  of  the  pharynx,  and 
should  therefore  be  noted  also.*  In  my  case,  however,  this 
motion  of  the  larynx  is  altogether  too  shght  to  be  measured. 
The  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  connected 
with  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  need  not  be  separately 
studied-t  There  remain,  then,  the  five  organs  just  enumer- 
ated, whose  changes  of  shape  and  location  we  must  carefully 
examine. 

The  easiest  measurements  are,  ob\'iously,  those  of  the  lips 
and  jaw  :  with  these  we  shall  begin.  In  performing  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pro- 
nounce the  vowels  naturallv.  It  is  perhai>s  l)est  to  look  away 
for  a  few  moments  from  the  miiTor  before  which  all  these  in- 
vestigations must  be  jnu-sued,  and  speak  over  and  over  again 
a  common  word  containing  the  desii*ed  vowel :  then,  by  glanc- 


*Merk»*l  •' Phy>iolo^ie  der  meiischlu-ben  Sj»niehe,"  p.  103)  notes  a 
very  <l*Mi<le<l  ri-i»'  hikI  fall  of  the  larynx.  Te<>hinor  Inttrnnti'maU  Zeit- 
ffhn'jy,  i,  1,  Tal».  iii    iiidicat**s  SMiiiethiii^  similar. 

*S*M?  MfMi.  Lnng.  SnU^.  Ill,  ♦*.,  p.  3^4. 
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ing  suddenly  back  at  the  glass,  the  real  lip-position  can  be 
caught.  To  draw  the  outlines  of  the  lips  correctly,  four  meas- 
urements, which  can  be  taken  with  a  slip  of  paper,  will  prob- 
ably be  foiind  necessary — those  marked  in  Figure  1*  AP,  and 
BC,  ad^  and  he.  The  rest  can  be  drawn  free-hand.  I  give  figures 
showing  the  lip-positions  for  all  my  vowels.  It  vnll  be  seen 
that  the  general  outlines  are  always  the  same :  this  is,  I  think, 
a  characteristic  feature  of  EngHsh  vowels.  My  m,  o,  w,  o,  and 
^  are  rounded. 

The  jaw-lowering  can  be  noted  by  a  simple  device.  On  a 
strip  of  pasteboard,  an  inch  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
is  marked  a  scale  of  millimeters,  with  the  zero  at  the  bottom. 
This  scale  is  glued,  in  a  vertical  position,  to  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  chin.  A  slender  stick,  about  a  foot  long,  is 
then  suspended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  face  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  hang  alongside  the  pasteboard.  The  stick 
is  held  steady  at  the  lower  end  by  the  hand  of  the  experi- 
menter, who  now  fastens  a  little  pointer  to  it  at  such  a  spot 
that  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed  it  will  be  just  opposite  the 
zero.  This  being  done,  the  vowels  are  pronounced,  and  the 
pointer  indicates  in  millimeters  the  amount  of  jaw-lowering. 
The  measurements  for  my  vowels  are  given  in  the  drawings  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  difference 
in  mouth-opening  between  my  closest  and  my  widest  vowels 
does  not  exceed  four  millimeters.  In  French  and  German  the 
difference  is,  of  course,  far  greater.! 

We  next  come  to  the  difficult  subject  of  palate  and  tongue. 
Here  the  greatest  drawback  is  the  unwilliugness  of  the  organs 
to  perform  their  natural  functions  when  in  contact  with  any 
foreign  substance.  Only  by  long  and  patient  practice  can  the 
rebellious  tongue  and  palate  be  entirely  subjected  to  their 
owner's  will.  It  can,  however,  be  done.  In  the  course  of  varied 
experiments  I  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  over  these  sensitive 
organs  to  make,  at  will,  either  of  them  assume  the  correct  posi- 
tion for  any  vowel  in  my  dialect,  and  retain  that  position  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  a  finger  or  an  instrument.     Before  be- 


*  See  end  of  this  article. 

t  Merkel  ("  Physiologic  der  meu8chli(>hen  Sprache,"  p.  103)  makes  the 
difference  between  i  and  dl'".  Paswy  {PhoiietiacJu  Studien^  i,  I,  p.  24) 
gives  diagrams  which  seem  to  indicate  a  little  more  jaw-lowering.  West- 
ern (**  Englische  Lautlehre,"  1885,  pp.  5  and  8^)  implies  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  i  and  d  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  jaw-position. 
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ginning  any  systematic  measurements  it  is  well  thoroughly  to 
explore  with  the  finger  aU  parts  of  the  mouth  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  pharynx,  with  a  view  both  to  training  and  hard- 
ening the  organs,  and  to  gaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  tongue  and  palate.  Much  can  be  learned  in  tMs 
way ;  in  fact,  for  some  measurements  I  have  discovered  no 
better  method.*  Before  .  long  it  will  be  foimd  expedient  to 
pronounce  the  sounds  mentally  rather  than  aloud ;  for  when 
the  organs  are  in  the  proper  position  for  a  vowel,  the  presence 
of  a  Huger  in  the  mouth  of  course  diminishes  the  size  of  the 
resonance-chamber  and  so  alters  the  sound ;  and  the  observer, 
catching  this  false  note,  involuntarily  shifts  his  tongue.  A 
helpful  instiiiment  in  all  these  researches  is  a  tiny  electric 
light  that  can  be  held  in  the  mouth-t  With  the  aid  of  this 
burner  the  outline  of  the  tongue  from  6ide  to  side  can  be  ob- 
served from  the  mouth-aperture,  and  can  be  drawn  with  suffi  - 
cient  accuracy  free-hand.  Drawings  of  these  outlines  for  my 
vowels  accompany  the  representations  of  lip  positions  and 
longitudinal  tongue-profiles  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Those 
for  /,  i,  ^,  (',  and  a  were  made  with  the  head  thrown  back,  and 
represent  the  passage  between  the  front  part  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roots  of  the  teeth  ;  the  others  represent  the  highest 
l)ai*t  of  the  tongue  that  can  be  seen,  and  the  section  of  the  pal- 
ate that  is  over  it. 

For  oui*  main  investigations  the  starting-point  must  be  the 
upper  teeth  and  the  hard  palate.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  make  an  outline  cb'awing  of  the  whole  palate  from  front 
to  back.  A  cast  of  the  immovable  hard  palate  can  be  obtained 
from  a  dentist,  or  constructed  by  the  observer  himself  from  a 
l)ulp  made  of  tissue  paper.  After  having  carefully  measured 
in  the  mouth  the  distance  (Figure  2,  be)  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  upper  front  teeth  to  the  middle  of  the  arch  that  forms 
the*  inner  limit  of  the  hard  palate,  we  can  take  the  front  part 
of  our  outline  from  the  cast.  The  drawing  should  include  a 
(rroKH-sectioii  of  one  of  the  upper  front  teeth.     The  back  por- 


♦  In  his  introduction  t^)  the  Jletue  drtf  patoin  gallo-nmayiH,  i,  I,  the  Abbe 
UnusHolot  says,  in  the  course  of  an  "  Analyse  des  sons,"  in  speaking  of  the 
vowels  (p.  13):  **  Je  ne  tiendrai  couipte  ici  que  des  mouvements  de  la 
laii^'ue  et  de  (^eux  des  levres.  L'exi)lorateur  que  j'eniploie  est  tout  aim- 
[deineiit  h'  doij^t.'' 

+  1  havt^  made  use  of  a  small  gloss  bulb  enclosing  a  one-oandle-power 
inrundt^scent  burner  connected  by  two  thin  wires  with  a  three-cell  bat- 
lory. 
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tion  of  our  line,  consisting  of  the  profile  of  the  soft  palate,  will 
vary  with  the  different  vowels.  For  every  vowel  it  is  best  to 
make  several  measurements.  If  we  look  into  the  widely-opened 
mouth,  we  see  that  the  way  into  the  pharynx  leads  through  a 
double  arch,  broken  at  the  top  ;  from  the  centre  of  this  arch 
hangs  the  uvula.  After  setting  the  soft  palate  in  the  correct 
position  for  the  vowel,*  we  take  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  wood, 
and  measure  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  front 
teeth,  first  to  the  inner  {bf),  next  to  the  outer  {be)  pharyngeal 
arch,  and  then  to  a  point  half-way  between  the  outer  pharyn- 
geal and  the  palatal  arches  (6J,  Figure  2).t  These  points  being 
fixed,  we  can  draw  the  outline  of  the  soft  palate.  To  complete 
the  drawing  (Cf.  Figure  2),  a  section  of  the  lower  front  teeth 
should  be  added  in  the  proper  position.  The  lips  may,  if  de- 
sired, be  outlined  also. 

Such  a  drawing  as  this  having  been  prepared  for  every  one 
of  the  fifteen  vowels,  we  can  now  proceed  to  the  tongue-meas- 
urements. For  these  I  have  constructed  a  set  of  instruments 
consisting  of  card-board  ovals  varying  in  length  from  five  to 
twenty-five  millimeters,  each  of  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  pliable  silver  wire  about  six  inches  long,  which  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse.  The  ob- 
server sits  at  his  desk  with  the  proper  drawing  before  him, 
and  with  pencil,  mirror,  and  instilments  at  hand.  He  selects 
the  largest  instrument  that  can,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge, 
be  used  for  the  vowel  in  question ;  bends  the  wire  so  that  it 
will  hold  the  upright  oval  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles 
to  the  tongue ;  places  the  card-board  at  the  very  back  of  the 
wide-open  mouth  ;  then  raises  the  jaw,  and,  while  pronouncing 
the  vowel  naturally,  pulls  the  oval  forward  until  it  touches 
simultaneously  the  palate  and  the  tongue.  {     Thereupon  he 

♦  The  soft  palate  can  readily  be  trained  to  take  the  proper  positions. 
It  is  well  to  begin  by  watching  its  movements  in  natural  speech,  and  then 
to  try  holding  the  tongue  down  with  the  finger  and  uttering  the  vowels 
mentally.  Before  long  the  tongue  will  stay  down  of  its  own  accord,  and 
the  soft  palate  will  move  independently  of  it. 

t  For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy  (as  these  data  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance), we  may  make  some  sTipplementary  measurements.  Open  the 
mouth  wide  :  determine  the  exact  position  of  a  (Figure  2)  with  reference 
to  b ;  then  measure  af.  The  positions  of  a  and  i,  and  the  distimces  ab, 
af^  and  hf  being  known,  we  can  find  the  exact  location  of  /.  Similarly 
we  can,  if  necessary,  calculate  the  positions  of  e  and  d. 

X  Great  care  should  be  taken,  especially  in  measuring  ?,  I,  i\  and  e,  lest 
the  card-board  sink  into  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  thus  indiciite  a  false 
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AtopH,  marks  with  his  thumb  nail  the  point  of  the  wire  that  is 
in  contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  and 
then  takes  the  instrument  from  his  mouth  and  applies  it  imme- 
diatelj  to  his  drawing,  being  very  careful  not  to  bend  the  wire. 
When  the  instrument  occupies  on  the  drawing  a  place  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  it  held  in  the  mouth,  the  top  of  the  ellipse 
being  opposite  the  palate  line,  he  marks  with  a  dot  on  the  paper 
the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oval,  thus  indicating  the 
point  where  it  rested  on  the  tongue.  After  that,  he  takes  the 
next  smaller  instrument,  performs  the  same  experiment,  and 
makes  another  dot ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  available  instru- 
ments have  been  used.  Then  he  changes  the  process,  begin- 
ning at  the  big  cavity  just  behind  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and 
moving  the  instruments  both  backward  and  forward.  For 
some  vowels,  of  course,  he  will  find  that  only  one  of  these  two 
sets  of  measurements  T^ill  be  possible.  Finally,  by  connecting 
all  the  dots  he  has  made  on  the  paper,  he  obtains  the  longi- 
tudinal  profile  of  the  tongue  for  the  desired  vowel.  The  shape 
of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  size  of  the  pocket  between  it  and 
the  epiglottis,  and  also  the  distances  between  the  raised  edge 
of  the  epiglottis  and  the  back  of  the  tongue  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inner  wall  of  the  pharynx  on  the  other,  can  best  be 
ascertained  with  the  finger.*  When  these  distances  are  con- 
siderable, I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  swing  the  end  of  the 
finger  gently  from  one  object  to  the  other,  to  continue  this 
movement  untU  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  habitual,  and  then,  on 
taking  the  finger  out,  to  reproduce  the  swing  before  a  ruler  or 
on  the  drawing.  In  this  way  a  tolerably  reliable  measurement 
can  be  made. 

The  drawings  obtained  by  these  methods  form  the  last  and 
the  most  important  portion  of  this  contribution.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  large  figures  represent  a  section 
of  the  middle  of  the  mouth — that  is,  tjie  highest  part  of  the 
palattN  the  lowest  part  of  the  central  groove  in  the  tongue,  the 
4fnH*test  approximation  of  the  front  teeth,  and  the  widest  lip- 
v>iK'uiug.     The  uvula  has  been  omitted.     It  must  be  remem- 


^•tatiou.  If  this  digging  into  the  tongue  cannot  be  avoided,  some  allow- 
lutc^  must  l»*»  made  for  it.  Much  care  is  required,  also,  to  keep  the  oval 
^H>r|K'udioulHr  to  the  tongue. 

•  A\»  Admit  the  linger  the  mouth  must,  of  course,  be  opened  wider  than 
W^tjud  ;  but  this  jaw-lowering,  which  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
Al  lb¥  ^^th.  is  far  less  perceptible  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
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bered,  too,  that  if  the  jaw  be  abnormally  lowered,  the  tongue 
will  be  correspondingly  raised ;  hence  observers  looking  into 
their  mouths  will  not  be  able  to  see  all  the  tongue-positions 
as  they  are  depicted  here.  Students  of  phonetics  will  observe 
that  in  my  dialect  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  Sweet's 
definitions  of  '"narrow"  and  "wide."*  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  distinction  exists  in  the  speech  of  some  persons  ;  I  can, 
if  I  try,  make  something  like  it  myself  for  i  and  i,  e  and  c  /'\ 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  my  natural  way  of  creating  a  differ- 
ence between  "  close  "  and  "  open  "  sounds. 

My  a,  <5,  and  e  are  also  widely  difi*erent  from  Sweet's  descrip- 
tions ;  X  niy  ti  is  probably  {  pronounced  further  forward ;  I  have 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  his  "  narrow  "  ce  (a  vowel  be- 
tween (^  and  (I),  although  I  often  hear  it  from  Americans.  My 
drawings  show,  further,  that  most  pictures  of  the  tongue-posi- 
tions for  t,  t,  ey  e,  and  a  represent  the  tongue  as  extending  too 
far  back ;  it  really  descends  sharply  just  behind  the  highest 
point,  leaving  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  a  very  big  chamber, 
which  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  "  front  "  vow- 
els. §  This  chamber  is,  in  the  case  of  i,  I,  and  6,  connected 
with  the  outer  air  by  a  long,  narrow  passage ;  but  for  d  and  a 
the  space  before  the  tongue  is  so  widened  as  to  lose  its  tunnel- 
like character.  U,  a,  o,  and  d  have  their  principal  mouth- 
ca^dty  in  front  of  the  highest  part  of  the  tongue :  we  may, 
then,  aptly  call  them  "  back- vowels."  My  "  front "  and  "  back  " 
vowels  form  two  nearly  parallel  and  vertical  series.  In  the  case 
of  6,  a,  e,  Oy  w,  and  (\  the  mouth-chamber  is  above  the  whole 
tongue  ;  but  while  o,  a,  and  e  leave  the  tongue  almost  perfectly 
flat,  Oy  u,  and  i>  require  a  hump  in  some  pai't  of  it.  The  eleva- 
tion for  ii  seems  to  be  thinner  from  front  to  back,  and  the 
tongue  less  retracted,  than  for  u  and  for  o,  which  latter  vowel 


*  My  drawiDgH  appear  to  show  a  regular  gradation  from  a  to  i  and  from 
//  to  ft ;  nearly  all  German  plioneticianK  have  maintained  that  this  was 
the  case  with  their  vowels. 

tSee  Jespersen,  **  Articulations  of  Speech  SoTinds,"  1889,  p.  17.  Sweet 
himself  says,  "Primer  of  Phonetics,"  1890,  p.  18:  *'The  distinction  be- 
tween narrow  and  wide  is  not  so  clear  in  the  back  vowels." 

X  Sweet :  "  Handbook  of  Phonetics,"  1877,  p.  16 ;  "  History  of  English 
Sounds,"  1888,  p.  3 ;  "  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  1890,  pp.  21,  72,  73.  In  the 
last  work,  p.  72,  Sweet  says  of  his  *'  mid-back-narrow  "  w ;  "  This  vowel 
is  slightly  advanced." 

§See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Society  for  1884,  pp. 
xzxviii-xl. 
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ia  distmgnished  from  u  only  by  its  rounding  and  by  a  slightly 
higher  jaw-position.  O  has  a  bigger  cavity  than  a  ;  a  diflFers 
from  H  in  the  slope  of  the  epiglottis  and  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  has  also  a  larger  chamber.  The  biggest  mouth-cavities 
are  apparently  those  of  a*  and  i.  I  have  already  stated  that 
my  '>  is  unrounded ;  I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  same  of  my 
« j.  My  r*  and  o  have,  on  the  other  hand,  very  marked  rounding  ; 
'i^  'A  and  e*  are  less  rounded. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  other 
and  more  competent  observers,  and  especially  scholars  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  may  find  time  to  make,  by  these  or  other 
methods,  accurate  studies  of  their  own  vowels.  There  are 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcomef — some  of  them  I  have  pointed 
out — but  the  work  is  intensely  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole, 
eak»er  perhaps  than  this  scanty  account  makes  it  appear.  It 
ij*.  in  my  opinion,  only  through  comparing  the  results  of  many 
experiments  by  many  men  that  we  can  construct  a  complete 

and  reliable  vowel-system. 

CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT, 
IHrtt'tor  of  Mixlern  Langwigeif  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools^ 

BoiftoHf  Mom. 


•  With  pt»rsoii8  who  rouud  the  a,  the  mouth-cavity  for  that  vowel  is 
j»rv»k»*bly  s*»mewhat  smaller  thau  with  me.  Bell,  however,  says  (**Speech 
KetMUu>;  and  Articulation  Teaching,"  1890,  p.  13) :  *'  Enlarge  the  cavity 

v.»t'  the  mouth  to  the  utmost Emitted  .  .  .  voice  will  then  have 

thv  quality  of  what  is  called  the  '  Low  Back  *  vowel."  I  do  not  see  how 
Victv>r  can  say  ('*  Phonetik,"  1887,  p.  15)  :  "  Bei  u  ist  der  Resonanzraum 
uu  Munde  am  griissten."  It  seems  to  me  that  no  back  vowel  can  have  a 
^uuUlrr  cavity  than  B.  The  low  pitch  of  this  vowel  is  evidently  caused 
by  r\miuUug.     Cf.  Sweet,  "  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  1890,  p.  26. 

♦  I  v»ught,  i)erhai)s,  to  say  that  I  made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pre- 
l»Artitory  uuHisurements  before  I  thought  myself  sufficiently  skilled  to  begin 
v>^i  iho  ttual  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  this  article. 

Vhv  tioklishness  of  the  soft  palate,  which,  at  first,  is  apt  to  produce  chok- 
u\>;  aud  rt^tching,  can  easily  be  overcome  by  a  little  practice;  but  the 
MVU^ttiv«»nt'Hs  of  the  pharynx,  which,  if  exploration  in  that  region  be  long 
\^vw^\uuod,  is  liable  to  develop  into  sore  throat  and  coughing,  I  have  never 
tnvu  ablo  to  cTire.  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  contact  on  the  parts 
|\»uoh*'vl  stoiuetimos  affords  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  end  of  the 
0VI*^^'>^**>I  tt>^kt*'r,  when  that  member  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  distinguish, 
t»\  U-*  v»wu  ?iei.Hation,  the  soft  j)alate  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
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VISITORS  AND  THEIR  VIEWS. 

What  to  do  with  visitors  is  each  year  becoming  a  more  and 
more  important  question  to  teachers.  They  come  to  us  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  and,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  educational  problem.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  classification  is  difficult  by  reason  of  their  infinite 
variety. 

Some  may  plead  that  our  work  cannot  be  fully  known  or 
appreciated  if  the  vineyard  is  not  visited.  True !  but  if  the 
number  of  those  coming  is  so  great  that  the  young  vines  are 
injured,  or  the  sun  and  dew  kept  from  the  budding  branches, 
then  we  fancy  notices  should  be  posted  at  the  various  en- 
trances— "  No  admittance  except  on  business."  Though  we 
would  not  make  "  star  chambers "  of  our  institutions,  yet 
surely  some  restrictions  might  be  placed  on  the  ini'oads  of  the 
public. 

As  it  is  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  specimens  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  meet,  and  then  call  upon  our  fellow-laborers  to  oflfer 
suggestions  as  to  ways  of  utilizing  them. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  to  encounter  are  the  lachrymose. 
It  is  considerable  of  a  trial,  after  weeks  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  impart  a  spirit  of  courage  to  the  pupils — showing  how  grand 
a  thing  it  is  to  accomplish  with  four  senses  a  deed  for  which 
^ye  are  used  by  others — to  hear,  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation 
before  a  visitor,  a  smothered  sob,  and,  tuniing,  find  said  visitor 
**  dissolved  in  tears."  What  answer  C6m  be  made  to  the  ques- 
tion "  Why  did  she  cry  ?  "  asked  by  the  children  after  her  de- 
parture. If  we  answer,  "  Because  she  felt  sorry  for  you,"  one 
half  of  the  class  will  show  their  complete  disgust,  while  the 
other  half  will  settle  back  to  the  level  from  which  we  have 
been  trying  so  hard  to  lift  them.  For  this  class  of  visitors  we 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  the  shghtest  use.  Not  a  single 
way  of  utilizing  their  calls  has  suggested  itself  to  us. 

As  an  offset  to  this  we  can  recall  just  one  of  an  entirely  an- 
tipo<lal  character,  who  remarked  with  a  men-y  laugh :  "  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me,  but  really  it  all  strikes  me  as  so  uTesistibly 
funny.  You  are  not  annoyed,  are  you  f  "  and  oui'  reply  :  "  Oh, 
no  ;  you  are  only  a  novelty  and  quite  a  refreshing  one." 

Not  any  more  divergent  in  their  views,  however,  were  they 
than  the  two  following.  The  one,  a  foreigner  of  Catholic  be- 
lief, asked,  after  a  long  call :  "  Madam,  how  long  have  you  been 

89 


*  •  ViaiUtrs  tvid  their  Views. 

-a^miur  thia  wav  ? "  -*  Five  years/' "  Five  years ! ! !    Madam,  you 

■^li  ^fo  -icnueht  up :  you  will  not  take  one  step  toward  the 

'•ner  place  :**  jind  the  other  who  exclaimed  :  "  I  should  think 

:  nuiat  i>e  juat  like  play  to  you.   I  would  like  to  try  it  myself." 

TV  mentaily  wished  she  might.) 

ihere  rire  some  who  come  to  us  apparently  imagining  that 
^Tien  •  »ni*  word  has  been  spoken  by  a  pupil,  all  other  words 
viil  roilow  without  farther  help,  as  though  the  whole  EngUsh 
-Lmrnage  iioJ  been  dammed  up,  £md  when  once  the  flood-gates 
>iui  )een  -opened  it  would  pour  forth  an  unceasing  stream, 
riui?  srrie  of  visitors  proves  the  most  troublesome  to  a  teAcher 
L  HMTuiners  in  articulation.  They  are  the  ones  who  like  best 
-u  -rxptfrmient  with  the  pupils.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
c  "itt?  'iase.' "  "Certainly,  but  please  use  only  baby  words,  as 
-iivv  ill  aot  understand  sentences  yetf  6md  then  almost  inva- 
Takuy  :he  tirnt  thing  said  will  be :  '*  What  is  your  name  ?  ■*  or 
'  3t»w  lunjr  have  you  been  in  school  ?  ■'  The  explanations  given 
jvfnnfuund.  and  which  we  fancied  had  been  vei'y  lucid,  have 
ifc^ruu  :o  be  repeated,  only  to  be  met  by  the  remark  in  rebuttal : 
-  \V!rv.  :jurelT  vou  teach  them  what  their  names  are  the  first 
-rtiiii«r  '  Indeed  we  do  not,  especially  when  the  pupil  may 
.'uaiictf  uo  be  dh  Russian,  with  all  the  most  exasperating  conso- 
'ituics  :t  che  alphabet  combined  in  the  closest  manner  in  her 
•rwitiN  va6n.>nvmic. 

C!ki*  v^sjicor  dejuirts  leaving  a  feeling  behind  that  the  cause 
*jj  ^bx*a  we  have  so  firm  a  belief  has  been  injui'ed  in  her  es- 
:u«ii5a.*tu  »ud  that  we  have  in  some  way  failed  in  oiu*  duty. 

Vuoiih^r  s^Hvios  is  the  credulous,  beUeving  all  that  is  told 
^•.Wttju  *ttd  vwusionally  helping  statements  along  by  saying, 
**  I  s;i^^jK^«*  you  will  teach  them  to  sing  by  and  by."  What 
%or,vlvr  it\  5>«>^me  times,  thetemptation  assails  us  to  reply,  "  Yes, 
x*v  v\jv\"t  this  one  to  appear  in  opera  when  she  is  eighteen." 
rUv  txHsuU  of  an  honest  teacher's  remark,  that  a  certain  child 
hA?i'  s^uttt*  sli^lit  liearing,  and  that  this  improves  his  voice,  is 
jv^  ;utt>\(Ut*uth\  **  If  he  heai's,  he  should  not  be  in  a  school 
fx>v  th*>  vWdf:"  «ud  the  suspicion  is  immediately  engendered 
th>it  >\Muc  imjH^rtaut  fact  is  being  concealed  about  the  other 
i^upxK  l^itiont  explaiiations  may  be  given  ninety-nine  times 
out  x>f  «  huuditnl,  but  the  hundi*edth  time  the  teacher  is  very 
Art  t^\  oi\r  uouo  aud]K0  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  "those 
wlu^  vNmvvrtl  tho  truth." 

i\^u  Huv  iH>  worker  inform  uh  as  to  just  what  is  meant  when 
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vi8itoi*8  ask  an  articulation  teacher,  "  Will  they  ever  learn  to 
talk  ?  "  It  usually  comes  in  cinswer  to  the  question  of  the 
teacher  as  to  whether  they  understand  what  the  children  have 
said.  "  Yes,"  they  reply,  "  but  will  they  ever  learn  to  talk  ? '' 
It  is  such  a  quiet  set-back,  following,  as  it  almost  invariably 
does,  an  exhibition  of  what  we  have  considered  a  remarkable 
degree  of  proficiency.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  are  not  the  only 
sufferers  from  this  style  of  questioning,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  little  anecdote  of  an  Indian  lad : 

A  certain  bright  lad  in  one  of  the  Indian  misHion  schools,  while  work- 
ing at  his  bench,  was  accosted  by  a  visitor  who  asked  him  a  number  of 
questions,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  best  English  at  his  command. 

**  Do  you  speak  English  ?  **  was  the  last  astonishing  interrogation. 

**  No  ;  do  you?"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  dusky  carpenter,  as  he 
turned  again  to  his  bench. 

There  are  also  visitors  who  comprehend  too  quickly,  like  one 
who  broke  into  the  middle  of  an  explanation  with  the  remark 
that  she  understood  the  system  perfectly ;  she  had  spent  an 
hour  in  the  school-room  before ;  and  others  who  never  com- 
prehend at  all,  but  finish  all  their  speeches  with  "  Yes,  but 
how  f  " 

Others  there  are  who  imagine  a  deaf-mute  to  be  some  strange 
variety  of  the  human  race  kept  on  exhibition.  Such  a  couple 
came  to  us  the  other  day,  who,  finding  themselves  in  £m  ar- 
ticulation class,  exclaimed,  with  a  disappointed  air,  "  Why,  these 
are  just  the  same  as  other  children."  A  great  compliment  in- 
deed, as  far  as  speech  was  concerned,  but  not  intentionally 
given,  for  they  left  us  almost  immediately.  Oh !  ye  Vivians 
with  your  waving  palms,  we  might  almost  envy  you  your  mys- 
tical passes  as  these  troublesome  friends  referred  to  frequently 
go  away  awe-struck  by  the  graceful  mystery  of  your  swiftly 
moving  fingers,  though  the  same  words  in  the  plain  prose  of 
articulation  would  produce  no  effect. 

Yet  not  all  callers  are  disturbers  of  the  peace,  for  many  with 
their  fresh  thoughts  and  helpful  words  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  their  inroads  on  our  time.  The  places  they  came 
from  have  proved  texts  for  lessons  in  geography.  Bits  of  his- 
tory have  been  given  in  connection  with  the  countries  in  which 
they  have  lived  or  wandered,  and  they  themselves  have  will- 
ingly stood  as  objects  from  which  instructive  lessons  could  be 
given.  How  refreshing  such  callers  are,  only  a  tired  tea<iher 
can  know. 
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Others  again,  equally  welcome,  come  to  us  with  the  Mace- 
donian cry.  To  them  we  give  all  we  have  to  give  and  do  it 
gladly,  bidding  them  take  cheer,  and  telling  them  in  all  sin- 
cerity to  come  as  often  as  they  wish,  and  they  shall  ever  have 
of  our  best. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  are  neither  saints  nor  Jobs  (we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  are  more  trying  things  than  boils 
to  endure),  and  patience  is  an  ai'ticle  which,  no  matter  how 
largely  invested  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  seems  destined 
to  be  fully  used  up  before  it  ends.  Still,  occasionally  the  little 
ones  themselves  avenge  our  wrongs,  and  we  can  recall  an  in- 
stance or  two  in  which  the  visitor  was  more  embarrassed  than 
the  teacher.  Having  given  repeated  lessons  to  one  little  boy, 
that  a  proper  position  in  sitting  was  not  with  one  knee  crossed 
over  the  other,  we  were  quite  startled  one  day  to  hear  him 
ejaculate  duiing  a  call,  "  Put  down  your  foot,"  and  see  the 
visitor  quietly  lower  his  foot. 

Another  time  a  youthful  blonde  was  present  whose  upper 
lip  bore  only  the  faintest  do^Ti.  One  of  the  tiniest  sprites  in 
the  class  pointed  to  this  moustache  to  show  that  he  had  per- 
ceived it.  We  quietly  shook  oiu*  head  by  way  of  rebuke,  but 
alas  !  misunderstanding  the  action,  and  thinking  his  statement 
called  in  question,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  laying  his  finger 
on  the  gentleman's  lip,  said,  "  Sure  !  "  "  Sure !  "  Trained  to  in- 
vestigate all  strange  phenomena,  and  ask  about  them,  is  it  any 
wonder  if  sometimes  the  powder  on  a  lady's  face  calls  forth 
the  (question,  "  Flour  1 ''  or  a  suspiciously  tinted  cheek,  "  Red, 
how  ?  "  Unfortimately,  no  matter  how  often  at  other  times 
their  speeches  may  be  misunderstood,  such  as  these  no  visitor 
fails  to  comprehend.  If  we  seem  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
too  frivolous  a  spirit,  rest  assvired  it  is  with  the  "  laughter  that 
is  akin  to  teai's." 

We  have  often  tried  to  ascertain  what  pre\ious  conception 
of  our  work  had  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  caller,  but 
tried  in  vain.  That  the  conception  has  been  strangely  at  va- 
riance with  fact  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  have  at 
least  one  incident  to  prove  it.  A  number  of  months  ago  our 
pupils  attended  a  fair  hi  a  neighboiing  city.  After  a  long 
wandering  among  the  exhibits  we  left  the  ranks  and  sat  down 
in  the  gallery  near  some  strangers,  to  rest,  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  following  conversation : 
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"  Do  you  see  that  lady  down  stairs  with  some  of  those  deaf 
children  t " 

"No;  where!" 

"  Why,  there ;  that  one  dressed  in  blue,  standing  by  that 
gentleman." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  what  about  her?  " 

"Well,  she  is  a  deaf-mute.  I've  been  watching  her  for  a 
long  time.  Oh  !  look  !  look !!  the  jyoor  thing  is  trying  to  talk. 
Isn't  that  PEBrECTLY  HIDEOUS  t " 

The  joke  of  the  matter  is  this :  The  lady  referred  to  is  a 
speaking  person  with  no  knowledge  of  the  "articulation 
method,"  and  was  talking  to  a  speaking  gentleman  £md  mak- 
ing no  facial  contortions  whatever,  yet  this  learned  spectator 
with  her  strangely  conceived  ideas  labelled  her  as  a  deaf-mute 
and  called  "  hideous  "  that  which  was  not  evidently  considered 
so  by  the  gentleman  listening.  Over  such  reefs  as  these  do  we 
have  to  guide  our  barks  and  try  to  find  safe  anchorage  and 
harbor. 

Enough  has  been  said.  Were  there  any  signs  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  our  callers,  we  would  patiently  await 
the  outcome,  but  instead  of  that,  as  the  weeks  go  by,  they 
seem  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  so  ere  we  are  utterly 
overwhelmed  we  send  out  "  a  far  cry "  through  our  working 
world :  "  What  C6m  be  done  with  visitors  ?  " 

Miss  L.  MOFFAT, 
IfiMtnietffr  in  the  Calif (/rnia  I/Mtitutiony 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


BENSON. 

Benson  is  a  sable  youth  of  some  sixteen  summers  and  large 
of  his  age.  He  was  not  endowed  by  nature  with  a  high  grade 
of  intellect,  and  his  parents  have  done  what  they  could  to  still 
further  hamper  his  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  keeping  him 
out  of  school  until  this  fall.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in 
other  instances  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  terms  "  deaf  and 
dumb/^  there  c£m  be  no  question  as  to  their  perfect  fitness  in 
the  case  of  Benson.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  is  voice- 
less, for  I  often  have  occasion  to  realize  that  he  is  not,  but 
Benson  is  dumb  in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  the  word.  I  really 
think  he  is  the  dumbest  pupil,  not  to  be  idiotic,  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  meet.  I  have  long  sighed  for  a  chance  to 
try  my  hand  at  primary  work ;  IVe  got  it  now  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary form,  and  perhaps  if  I  jot  down  a  few  of  Benson^s 
idiosyncrasies  and  how  I  combated  them,  I  may  aid  some  other 
worker,  or  provoke  indignant,  but  none  the  less  valuable,  criti- 
cism from  more  experienced  primary  teachers. 

I  was  led  to  believe  by  Benson's  brother,  who  brought  him 
to  school,  that  I  might  expect  something  rather  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary in  the  work  of  my  new  pupil.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  was,  but  hardly  in  the  sense  that  he  intended. 
I  displayed  a  highly-colored  pictui'e  of  a  cat  to  Benson,  and, 
after  giving  him  a  pencil,  pointed  to  his  slate  6md  made  the 
sign  for  "write."  He  took  the  pencil  with  the  air  of  an  expe- 
rienced penm£m,  arranged  his  left  cuff  in  a  preoccupied  sort  of 
way,  and  looked  up  at  me  side  wise  as  if  to  inquire  whether  I 
desu'ed  anything  further. 

I  drew  liis  attention  to  the  cat  of  many  colors  and  pointed 
to  the  slate  again,  whereupon  he  once  more  poised  the  pencil 
in  mid-air,  selected  a  spot  with  much  circumspection,  and  looked 
up  at  me  and  croaked.  It  was  the  croak  of  mterrogation,  and 
I  inferred  that  he  desii'ed  to  be  assvired  positively  before  pro- 
ceeding further  that  I  wished  him  to  do  so.  I  signified  that 
I  did.  He  then  made  a  few  hieroglyphics,  which  may  have 
represented  "cat"  to  his  mind,  but  I  feel  certain  that  they 
would  not  have  done  so  to  any  other  mind. 

I  now  wrote  "A  cat "  at  the  top  of  his  slate  and  requested 
him  to  copy  the  words.  He  went  through  the  same  prelimi- 
naries mentioned  above,  and  even  extended  them  somewhat, 
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but  eventually  got  down  to  work  and  made  some  marks  that 
bore  some  resemblance  to  those  I  had  made.  He  smiled  com- 
placently when  I  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  passed  it  oflf 
with  an  air  that  implied  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency. 

I  pointed  to  the  cat  and  then  to  its  name,  and  endeavored  to 
make  him  understand  the  meaning  of  the  writing.  I  also 
taught  him  to  spell  the  word  on  his  fingers.  Everything  that 
he  did  was  performed  with  a  ponderous  sort  of  emphasis  that 
would  have  made  a  person  imfamiliar  with  the  deaf  suppose 
that  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  woidd  arrange  his  digits  in  the 
most  remarkable  positions,  but  with  an  air  of  positive  convic- 
tion that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  differ  with  him  quite  frequently,  but  I  did  so  in  a  semi- 
apologetic  way  so  as  not  to  startle  or  disturb  his  serenity. 
But  indeed  I  must  say  for  Benson  that,  although  he  has  now 
been  under  my  instruction  for  some  three  weeks,  he  has  always 
accepted  my  sharpest  criticism  with  imrufiled  mien,  and  how- 
ever radically  he  may  dissent  mentally,  he  has  never  permitted 
the  frown  of  disapproval  to  mar  his  placid  features,  though  at 
times  he  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
see  the  purpose  of  all  my  calisthenics. 

I  soon  abandoned  dactylology  for  the  time  being,  and  con- 
centrated my  every  effort  to  convincing  Benson  that  the  written 
characters  on  his  slate  represented  the  object  shown  in  the 
picture.  I  had  him  copy  the  names  of  four  animals  repre- 
sented on  the  first  page  of  the  reader  ;  then  I  tried  to  get  him 
to  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  words  belonged  to  the  picture 
that  I  pointed  out.  But  he  evidently  thought  I  was  going  too 
far.  He  had  written  the  words  :  what  more  did  I  want  f  How- 
ever, since  I  insisted,  how  would  this  one  do  ?  I  pondered  the 
words  (A  cow),  and  decided  that  they  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  picture  of  a  dog.  Well,  then,  if  that  didn't  satisfy  me, 
what  did  I  want  ? 

The  experiment  of  calling  up  another  boy  more  advanced 
and  having  him  match  the  word  and  picture  did  not  seem  to 
cause  any  discomfiture  on  Benson's  part.  He  made  some  ex- 
planatory remarks  of  a  character  unknown  to  me,  but  they 
seemed  to  satisfy  himself,  and  it  was  evidently  unwise  and  use- 
less to  pursue  this  tack  any  longer. 

After  repeated  experiments  with  pictures,  I  became  satisfied 
that  the  practical  mind  of  Benson  demanded  something  more 
i^02xcrete  than  a  wood-cut,  so  I  got  a  box,  a  hat,  and  a  fan,  and 
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wrote  the  names  on  the  articles  themselves.  My  pupil  soon 
learned  to  copy  any  word  placed  before  him,  and  he  wrote  a 
hand  that  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  the 
difficulty  was  that  he  was  utterly  at  sea  as  soon  as  the  name  of 
the  object  was  concealed  fi'om  him.  He  would  copy  the  words 
"  A  box  ''  several  times,  in  a  long  column,  and  I  would  think 
"  Surely  that  has  left  its  mark  on  his  brain,"  but  the  moment  I 
erased  the  words  from  his  slate,  turned  the  object  over,  and 
implored  him  to  write  its  name,  he  would  go  maundering  and 
wandering  off  into  a  string  of  cabalistics,  introducing  large  in- 
voices from  the  English  alphabet  and  not  a  few  characters  that 
I  never  saw  elsewhere  than  on  Benson's  slate. 

I  sometimes  called  his  attention  to  the  length  of  the  original 
word,  but  the  next  time  the  same  thing  would  occur  again. 
Apparently  some  crook  or  curve  in  the  letter  last  made  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  another  twist  that  he  had  made  or  imagined 
previously  some  time,  and  so  one  word  brought  on  another, 
until,  on  my  return  from  an  examination  of  other  slates,  I  would 
find  him  organizing  the  customaiy  procession,  which  was  only 
limited  in  length  by  the  width  of  his  slate. 

I  tried  other  devices  to  imj)ress  the  word  on  his  mind.  I 
put  the  object  at  such  a  distance  from  him  that  he  could  bai'ely 
discern  the  form  of  the  letters.  Benson  explained  to  me  that 
he  could  not  see  very  well  at  that  distance,  so  I  told  him  to 
leave  his  seat,  walk  over  and  inspect  thtj  letters,  and  then  go 
back  and  write  them.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  for  him  if  I  would  kindly  place  the  ob- 
ject on  his  desk.  I,  however,  insisted  uj)cm  my  method,  so  he 
uncomplainingly  obeyed,  though  no  doubt  he  considered  me  a 
very  unreasonable  individual. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  this  final,  supreme  effoiii  of 
mine,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  whole  chain  of  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  say,  but  after  thi'ee  weeks  of  this  sort  of  work 
Benson  one  day  electrified  me  by  writing  the  words  ''A  box," 
and  then  pointing  to  the  object  at  some  distance  from  him.  I 
was  beside  myself  with  dehght,  and  Benscm  was  glad  in  a  con- 
descending way  to  see  me  pleased,  though  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pect that  he  thought  I  was  making  a  great  ado  about  nothing. 

Benson  now  expressed  a  desii-e  to  go  home.  The  folks 
would  be  cutting  sugai'-cane,  Jind  his  services  would  be  needed. 
Besides,  he  had  now  completed  his  education  ;  he  had  accom- 
plished that  for  which  I  had  been  striving  for  tlu-ee  weeks. 
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He  caught  my  idea,  and  he  would  just  go  home  and  continue 
his  literary  pursuits  there.  He  did  not  spell  this  all  out,  but 
I  gathered  from  his  elaborate  signs  that  this  was  about  his 
meaning,  and  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  would  do  better 
to  stay  with  us  a  little  longer,  and  perhaps  we  might  be  in- 
strumental in  aiding  him  to  learn  another  word.  He  took  the 
matter  under  advisement  and  ultimately  agreed  to  favor  us  with 
his  presence  for  a  while  longer. 

Next  day  Benson  aroused  my  suspicions  by  writing  not  only 
"  A  box  "  but  several  other  words,  his  own  full  name  among 
the  rest,  and  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  a  list 
of  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  desk,  and  by  occasional 
furtive  glances  at  it  he  was  able  to  transfer  the  words  to  his 
slate  when  he  thought  my  attention  was  attracted  elsewhere. 
I  am  afraid  I  was  too  much  delighted  to  regard  Benson's  de- 
pravity in  the  proper  way,  but  I  took  his  "  pony  ■'  away  from 
him,  and  feigned  a  severity  that  I  must  admit  I  did  not  feel  in 
reproving  him  for  his  deceit.  He  was  becomingly  depressed, 
and  set  to  work  energetically  to  write  the  words  without  any 
guide  except  his  memory.  He  did  well  enough  to  restore  my 
confidence,  and  now  I  have  put  him  to  work  on  sentences.  I 
have  adopted  as  the  form  best  suited  for  beginners,  "  The  hat 
is  on  the  desk."  As  soon  as  Benson  is  able  to  write  this  form 
of  sentence,  I  shall  begin  to  write  questions  on  the  black-board 
and  require  him  to  write  appropiiate  answers : 

Where  is  the  book  ? 

The  book  is  on  the  chair. 

Where  is  the  sponge  ? 

The  sponge  is  on  the  box. 

I  shall  follow  this  up  with  a  change  in  the  preposition,  using 
in  and  under.  All  this  is  of  course  subject  to  the  approval 
and  co-operation  of  Benson,  and  the  forecast  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  feat  of  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
So  I  will  not  attempt  to  calcidate  just  what  the  next  step  is  to 
be.  Possibly  I  may  have  occasion  to  revise  what  I  have  already 
planned.  Possibly  my  expedients  with  Benson  may  cause  a 
smile  of  derision  on  the  faces  of  some  veterans  in  primary 
work ;  if  so,  have  the  goodness  to  make  the  smile  audible,  as 
Artemus  Ward  might  say,  6md  give  me  a  chance  to  do  better 
with  my  next  victim. 

WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A.. 

Principal  of  the  Florida  IiiHtitutu}n^  St.  Au^v-ntine^  Fla. 
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la'BLICATIONS. 

iktisk  Veiledning  til  at  Rette  Talefeil. 

.   fonetisk  fremstilling  af  talen.     [Prac- 

Krrors  in  Speech,  based  on  physiolog- 

.i>les.]     Kristiania  :  Alb.  Cammermeyer. 

^  inline  imi)lies,  is  intended  as  ft  fjfuide 

I  eac^hers  of  articulation.     Mr.  Svendsen 

lis.  Kosing's  Oral  School  in  Christiania, 

Slim!  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  hy  him 

hers,  and  publislied  at  theii*  recjuest.     An 

i:^  l)est  obtained  from  the  table  of  contents, 

■  iws :  The  breathing  organs  ;  the  throat  and 

•ice  ;    talking  through    the   nose  :   number  of 

;lieii'  priucij^al  groups;  the  vowels:  the  simi)le 

ill  hongs  ;  consonants  ;  combinations  of  consonants  ; 

•iis  of  cousonants  and  vowels  ;  the  use  of  the  breath 

iius  speech  ;  regulation  of  the  voice  ;  stammeiing. 

■  ription  is  first  given  of  the  organs  employed  in  the 

^'A^n  of  sound  and  their  mechanical  working  in  artic- 

;i  :  the  various  sounds  which  these  organs  are  capable 

roducing  are  then  analyzed  and  classified;  and  finally 

'  I  sound  is  treated  sepai*ately  and  dii*ections  given  how  to 

:''h  it.     Some  of  the  difficulties  commonly  met  with  are  also 

i'  ^'Cribed,  together  with  their  causes  imd  remedies.     Some 

:i J  i« 'resting  practical  helps  are  suggested.     For  examjjle,  to 

iijifh  tne  sound  ^,  if  the  usual  way  of  developing  it  from  t 

should  not  succeed,  the  child  is  made  to  lean  backward  and  a 

little  water  is  poured  into  its  mouth  with  the  admonition  not 

to  swallow  it.     The  vocal  organs  will  then  necessai'ily  assume 

the  position  for  k^  and  with  a  few  rei)etitions  the  child  will 

leom  to  make  the  position  without  the  water. 

The  book  is  adapted  to  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  will 
no  doubt  be  useful  as  a  reference-book  to  teachers  of  other 
countiies  who  can  understand  it.  Most  of  what  it  contains 
may,  however,  be  found  already  in  our  language,  though  not, 
perhaps,  in  so  convenient  foim.  The  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  followmg  works:  G.  Von  Meyer,  "Unsere 
S|»i*achwerkzeuge ; "  Fournie,  *' Physiologic  de  la  Voix:"  T. 
Arnold.  '•  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes  ;  "  H.  Sweet,  "  Handbook 
of  Phonetics;"  Job.  Storm,  *' English  Philoh)gy:**  K.  Brekke, 
'•  Bidrair  til  dansk-norskens  Ivdhere : '*  E.  Sic^vcrs.  "  Grund 
zi'igc  der  Plumetik." 
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Om  Dovstummes  Undervisning.  Reiseberetning.  [Concerning  the 
Education  of  Deaf- Mutes.  Report  of  a  Journey.]  Kristiania : 
Folkets  Avis  Bogtrykkeri.     1889.     8vo,  pp.  25. 

In  1888,  with  tbe  aid  of  public  funds,  Mr.  Svendsen  made  a 
trip  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  schools  in  other  countries. 
His  observations  are  gathered  from  the  following  schools: 
Milan  Provincial,  Mr.  Hugentobler's  at  Lyons,  Paris  National 
Institution,  the  schools  in  Schleswig,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Cologne,  Riehen  near  Basle,  Fredricia,  and  Copenhagen.     * 

He  divides  his  observations  under  four  heads :  1.  The  fun- 
damental principles  for  the  classiiication  of  pupils.  2.  Classi- 
fication in  certain  schools.  3.  Methods  of  instruction.  4. 
Reception  of  pupils  of  low  intelligence  where  compulsory  edu- 
cation does  not  exist. 

As  to  the  first,  after  considering  the  various  elements  which 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  such  as  difference 
in  mental  capacity,  age  when  deafness  occurred,  partial  hearing, 
ability  to  speak,  etc.,  he  says  that  if  all  were  to  be  instructed 
in  the  same  classes  it  would  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  intelligent,  because  the  instruction  must  be  aiTanged 
to  suit  the  slowest.  It  will  not  do  here,  as  in  ordinary  schools 
for  the  hearing,  to  suit  the  instruction  to  those  of  average  in- 
teUigence  and  let  the  least  intelligent  get  what  they  can  ;  for, 
while  the  hearing  (^hild  is  to  gather  more  or  less  knowledge, 
the  deaf  child  is  to  penetrate  into  an  unknown  language  by  a 
succession  of  steps,  the  failure  to  master  any  one  of  which 
might  be  fatal  to  further  i^rogi'ess. 

The  desh-ability  of  classification  is  also  generally  admitted. 
There  are  two  methods  of  classification :  the  French,  based  on 
age  when  deafness  o<!curred  and  present  degree  of  hearing ; 
and  that  of  the  Schleswig  school,  based  on  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  children.  The  former  and  older  is  the  diris- 
ion  into  semi-mutes  and  deaf-mutes,  and  was  used  and  defended 
as  long  as  the  combined  system  prevailed.  But  when  oral 
instruction  was  adopted  for  all  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a 
different  mode  of  division  must  be  adopted  :  for  it  was  found 
at  once,  1882  (in  France),  that  '*  the  children  who  profited  most 
by  oral  instruction  were  not  those  who  had  heard  and  spoken 
in  their  earhest  childhood."  (Houdin,  Rapport  Stat.,  j).  8,  Bor- 
deaux.) Henceforth  those  chikben  were  gathered  together  in 
a  class  who  were  found  to  be  best  capable  of  kee^niig  together 
without  regard  to  what  rendered  them  thus  capa])le.  This  is 
the  so-called  Schleswig  method,  based  on  intellectual  (»aj)acity. 
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Classijication. — The  Schleswig  Institution  receives  all  chil- 
dren from  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  compulsory  education  has 
existed  since  1805.  In  order  to  facilitate  classification  new 
pupils  are  received  only  every  other  year,  when  about  forty 
pupils  are  admitted  at  a  time.  These  are  divided  into  four 
parallel  classes  according  to  intelligence  and  designated  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  Class  D  consists  of  weak-minded  children  and  those 
of  the  lowest  intelligence.  Since  1876  less  than  one  per  cent, 
have  been  sent  home  as  incapable  of  being  instructed.  Two 
years  of  trial  are  given,  after  which  the  final  classification  is 
made ;  the  four  classes  are  then  reduced  to  three,  and  desig 
nated  as  A,  B,  and  C.  The  C  class  consists  of  the  former  D 
class  and  the  poorest  of  the  C  class,  and,  as  some  of  the  chil- 
dren are  of  extremely  low  inteUigence,  it  is  taught  in  two  divis- 
ions. 

A  similar  classification  is  made  in  the  Paris  Institution,  which 
annuaUy  receives  about  thirty  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve.  If  older  than  twelve  they  "  must  show  evidence 
of  having  received  instruction  previously."  During  the  first 
month  they  are  examined  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
director  (who  is  not  a  practical  instructor),  the  censor  (who  is 
the  head  of  the  educational  department),  a  physician,  and  a 
teacher  of  the  school.  Those  that  are  found  incapable  of  prof- 
iting by  the  course  of  instiiiction  are  sent  home.  They  are 
in  general  cretins  and  idiots,  and  their  number  does  not  exceed 
three  or  four  per  cent.  The  others  are  divided  into  three  or 
four  parallel  classes,  as  in  Schleswig. 

In  Cologne  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  are  sent  home  as 
unsuitable  for  instruction. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — It  must  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Svendsen's  mission  on  this  subject  was  chiefly  to  as(;ertain 
whether  the  least  intelligent  pupils,  those  classed  C  and  D, 
should  be  taught  orally  or  otherwise,  as  it  is  pretty  generally 
accepted  in  his  country  that  the  A  and  B  pupils  should  be  so 
taught. 

The  evolution  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  France  is  biiefly 
described :  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sign  system,  its  re- 
placement by  the  speUing- writing  method,  and  the  gradual 
yielding  of  the  latter  to  the  pure  oral  method,  which  com- 
pletely triumphed  after  the  ]V£ilan  congress. 

In  reply^to  questions  as  to  the  best  method  for  instructing 
the  C  and  D  pupils,  Mr.  A.  Dubranle,  head  instructor  in  the 
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Paris  Institution,  writes  that  when  cretins  and  idiots,  consti- 
tuting about  thi'ee  or  four  per  cent.,  are  left  out,  all  others  have 
the  physical  and  intellectual  qualifications  necessary  for  in- 
struction by  the  oral  method,  which,  moreover,  is  the  best 
method  for  backward  pupils.  Only  with  the  latter  more  use 
is  made  of  writing,  without  relinquishing  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing. All  the  teachers  in  the  Institution  concurred  in  this  view 
except  one,  who  preferred  a  combination  of  all  known  methods 
— speech,  signs,  spelling,  and  writing — for  backward  pupils. 

Mr.  Hugentobler,  of  Lyons,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  to 
Mr.  Dubranle's,  adding  that  the  oral  method  gives  results,  even 
with  the  dullest  jjupils,  superior  to  those  of  the  old  spelling- 
writing  method. 

The  late  Abbe  Tarra,  of  Milan,  said :  "  I  must  admit  that 
the  results  of  the  spelling-writing  method,  however  '  pm*e,'  did 
not  come  up  to  what  we  might  expect  after  our  labor.  More- 
over, little  by  little  we  found  on  trial  that  all  deaf-mutes  who 
are  on  the  whole  capable  of  receiving  instruction  can  learn  to 
speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  others."  All  the  teachers  in  this 
Institution  agi*eed  that  the  oral  method  could  and  should  be 
used  for  all  childi*en  not  cretins. 

In  the  Schleswig  Institution  the  lowest  four  pai'iiUel  classes, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  had  been  in  school  nine  months.  In  that  time 
the  D  class,  the  lowest  in  intelligence,  had  learned  to  speak^ 
lip-read,  and  understand  the  meaning  of  about  300  words,  and 
Mr.  Svendsen  satisfied  himself  bj'  actual  tests  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  C  class  had  learned  about  400  words  and  a  few 
sentences.  The  lip-reading  in  the  latter  class  was  very  good ; 
their  speech  satisfactory. 

The  director  of  the  Cologne  Institution,  Mr.  Weiss weiler, 
expressed  himself  thus :  "  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  least  in- 
telhgent  find  it  difficult  to  leai-n  to  sj^eak  ;  they  can  often  speak 
better  than  the  more  intelligent,  but,  of  course,  they  retain  less 
of  what  they  learn  than  the  others."  Concerning  Hpoech-read- 
ing,  he  said :  "  The  less  intelligent  can  often  lijwead  si)leudidly, 
and  always  sufficiently  well."  He  added :  *'  Wlion  my  i:)ui)ils, 
after  six  or  seven  years  absence,  come  to  visit  me,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  progress  they  have  made  in  language."  When 
asked  if  even  the  less  intelligent  progressed,  he  r(?i)lied,  "  Yes, 
without  doubt;  yet  not  so  much  as  those  of  greater  intelli- 
gence, but  proportionally  as  much." 

J^upils  of  lov)  hitcUlijence, — Outside    of   Scandinavia  and 
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Denmark,  compulsory  oil ii cation  does  not  exist  except  in  a  few 
German  provinces.  But  Mr.  Svendsen  finds  that  it  is  an  error 
to  supj)08e  that  only  the  bright  j^upils  are  received  in  the 
various  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  jjroportion  of  pupils  of 
low  intelligence  is  as  great  in  countries  where  compulsory  edu- 
cation does  not  exist  as  where  it  does. 

Mr.  Svendsen  comes  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  all  children  can  and  should  be  instructed  orally. 

2.  That  the  results  by  the  oral  method  are  better  for  all  the 
children,  even  the  least  intelligent,  than  by  the  sj^elling-writing 
method. 

3.  That  a  division  of  the  pupils  is  necessai-y  for  successful 
insti*uction. 

4.  That  dirision  according  to  intelligence  is  preferable  where 
the  oral  method  is  used  as  the  main  method  of  instruction. 

6.  That  a  division  into  deaf-mutes  and  semi-mutes  should  be 
used  only  when  the  former  are  still  instructed  by  the  si^elling- 
writing  method. 

In  the  above  notice  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  principal 
arguments  in  the  pamphlet  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  in- 
tended by  the  author  rather  than  to  criticize  them.  The  readers 
of  the  Annals  can  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  their  weight. 
Mr.  Svendsen  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  impartial,  or 
to  look  at  the  question  from  both  sides.  As  one  con^inced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  oral  method  he  starts  out  rather  to 
gather  arguments  for  his  side  than  to  examine  the  field  in  a 
critical  way.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  finds 
nothing  to  criticize  in  the  oral  schools,  while  in  the  single  non 
oral  school  which  he  visited  he  finds  nothing  to  commend.  In 
the  Royal  Institution  at  Copenhagen  he  was  present  at  a  reci- 
tation of  an  eight-years  class  of  grade  A  (the  most  intelligent), 
in  which  the  questions  and  answers  were  given  by  finger-spell- 
ing, and  he  says  that  every  question  had  to  be  repeated  from 
two  to  four  times,  and  that  he  never  in  an  oral  class  saw  so 

many  repetitions  and  corrections. 

OLQF  HANSON,  M.  A., 

Phi'ladflphiaj  Pa. 
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r-TRrcTioxix  American  schools. 

:  Instruction  "  named  in  the  foregoing  Tiilin- 
--^i-nn  .Schools  (pages  5(»,  57,  GO,  iVl)  may  be 


»•< 


./'''^•#*^.— Tlie  sign -language,  the  manual 
— ::z-:  in*  the  cliiof  means  used  in  the  instnic- 
_s.  jlL  "iie  principal  objects  aimed  at  are  men 

5  : :  "icitj  in  the  comprehension  ami  use  of 

§  :;^     Zlr  lejiTee  of  relative  importance  given  to 

"  5.^    kHr- m ilifferent  schools:  but  it  is  a  differ- 

^  ^— -  JL'I  ieend  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.     If 

.^  -  jir  -•■tr*'r  of  speech  before  coming  to  school, 

5  ^-*—       L.-1'lrrable  degi'ee  of  hearing,  their  teacli- 

f  -  liis— -  —  -^•'^  **"^^  speak,  usually  try  to  impr<^ve 

I  ..^.—     -    _-:i«'no^:  but  no  special  teachers  are  om- 

:■;  -     .z'-  -»-.  anil  comparatively  little  attention  is 

■.'  -     -•      in-i  'i^H^ech-reading. 

.  _  ■  r-^.rri'A  following  this  method  are  thirt«*en  in 

J.-    TT-  rs^  Marj'land  Colortjd,  Cincinnati  Pu]>- 

..- ^jT--.  Xew  Mexico,  New  Orleans,  Evansville, 

_^       ^■:r-.r-—  Eiistem  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Tole<lo 

_  ^    _2.  >'in.  caI  College.     The  whole  number  of  pu- 

^   -V  iT  Tl;*  402. 

— i   'l'-:h"l — Aiiiculation  and  speech-reading,  to- 

irt  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction, 

^n.  •ii:ia''*n  and  speech -reading,  as  well  as  men- 

--::«  ill  i  written  language,  is  aimed  at.     Signs  aj-e 

-  -    *  H=<!iiMe,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally 

-•  .-r:2».r     There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools 

\-i;i'h  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in 

^-     :  -iiir  course,  an«l  also  in  the  i)rc)minence  given 

*  It:   iJL\iliary  to  articulation  an»l  speech-reading 
^     •    •'■itmction:  but  they  are  differences  only  of 

—^  -n,i  liirned  at  is  the  same  in  all.     The  schools 

.  v^  'this method  are  nineteen  in  number,  viz., 

s  111  vr"  veil  Inst  met  ion.  Clarke,  Horace  Maim,  St. 

•  i'l:iad,  Rhode  Island,  ^lilwaukee,  Pennsylvania 

■  .    ■:fc.'*».'  '»f  soim*  <»f  tl»»*  ''M'T  pupils,  lor  wliom  wi'  tiiid 
■■    .1' •'.  iii'Tf  iulvaiit;ii;i'«»H-.."     Mjulaiii   K.  Naiuhn.  Tri'si- 
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Oral,  Cincinnati  Oral,  La  Crosse,  Wausau,  Whipple's,  German 
Lutheran,*  Mr.  Knapp's,  McCowen,t  Miss  Keeler's,  Miss  Par- 
ker s,  Sarah  Fuller,  and  Albany  sphools.  Total  number  of 
pupils  during  the  year  (not  including  those  of  Mr.  ELnapp's 
Institute,  from  which  returns  were  not  received),  1,104. 

ni.  The  Co^inhined  System. — Articulation  and  speech-read- 
ing are  regarded  as  very  important,  but  mental  development 
and  the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  still  more  im- 
portant. It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  mental  develop- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  better  attained  by 
some  other  method  than  the  Oral,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  his  individual  case.  Articulation  and  speech-read- 
iug  are  taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to 
justify  the  labor  expended.  The  schools  in  America  using 
some  form  of  the  Combined  System  are  fifty-two  in  number,- 
viz.,  the  American,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,t  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
yirginia,^  Indiana,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Iowa,  Texas,  Kendall,  Alabama,  California,  Kansas,  Le 
Couteulx  St.  Mary^s,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Chicago,  Central  New  York, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  New  York,  New  England  In- 
dustrial, Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Northern  New  York,  Florida, 
Washington,  Texas  Colored,  St.  John's  Catholic,  Ephpheta, 
Maria  ConsiUa,  St.  Mary's,  Montreal  Catholic  (both  Male  and 
Female),  HaHfax,  Ontario,  Mackay,  Fredericton,  and  Manitoba 
Kchools.  The  schools  during  the  year  contained  8,14G  pupils, 
of  whom  2,818  were  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading. 
The  number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading  in  each 
school  may  be  ascei*tained  from  the  foregoing  Tabular  State- 
ment of  American  Schools. 

The  various  methods  in  which  the  Combined  system  is  ap- 
pUed  in  American  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  :§ 

*  G  erf  nail  Lut/ieran  InHtitutwn. — "The  Germmi  language  Ih  used  iu 
the  oral  instruction."    D.  H.  Uhlio,  Director. 

\McCowen  Oral  8ch^M/L—''  Oral  and  Aural."  MIhs  Mary  McCowen, 
Principal. 

X  The  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  prefers  to  desiguati? 
the  methods  there  pursued  as  ''Manual  and  Oral"  rather  than  ''Combined," 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  the  methods  there  pursued 
AS  **  Manual."    See  page  07. 

§  In  cases  wber^  hea^B  qf  schools  replying  to  our  circular  of  inquiry 


(56        MetliodB  of  Instruction  in  AmeHcan  Schools. 

A.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Manual  method.  Part  of  them  receive  special  training 
in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  The  schools  following  this 
method  are  sixteen  in  number,  viz.,  the  American,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Texas,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Chi- 
cago, Western  Pennsylvania,  New  England  Industrial,  North- 
em  New  York,  Texas  Colored,  Maria  Consilia,  Halifax,  and 
Ontario  schools.  Total  number  of  pupils  during  the  year, 
2,465  ;  number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading,  661. 

A.  B.  Pai't  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  the  Manual  method, 
others  by  the  Oral  method.  Of  the  former,  part  receive  special 
training  in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  All  are  permitted 
to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school-hours.  This 
is  the  method  of  ten  schools,  viz.,  the  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California,  Minnesota,*  Arkansas, 
Maryland,  and  Colorado  schools.  Total  number  of  pupils, 
2,3*.)6 ;  number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading,  681. 

A.  E.  The  general  instruction  of  the  i)upil8  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Manual  method.  Part  of  them  receive  special  training 
in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  Some  of  the  teachers  also 
use  ai'ticulation  and  speech- reading,  in  addition  to  the  manual 
aljihabet  and  writing,  as  a  means  of  instniction  with  part  of  their 
pupils.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Kendall  and  Central  New 
York  schools,  containing  during  the  year  214  pupils,  of  whom 
IDO  were  taught  ai'ticulation  and  speech-reading. 

B.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.     These  two  classes  are 


liave  i(ivon  some  further  t^xpluimtiou  of  tlie  method  pursued  than  in  iu- 
di(*ated  by  our  definitions,  their  statements  are  quoted  in  foot-notes. 

*  Minnesota  Schmd.-  *"  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  all  of  our 
pupils  make  trial  of  artieulati<m,  and  are  dismissed  from  the  oral  classes 
upon  the  re<rommeudation  of  the  teacher  of  articulation,  and  <mly  then 
when  the  t<*acher  of  articulation  decides  they  are  incapable  of  obtaining 
an  education  by  the  Oral  method.  Moreover,  in  class-rooms  we  lay  great 
stress  upon  object  teaching,  writing  frtim  actions,  and  all  real  combina- 
tions of  actions  such  as  we  are  able  to  produce  in  the  school-room.  We 
resort  to  this  method  that  the  natural  sign-language  may  not  be  made  too 
pnmiinent.  The  manual  alphabet,  writing,  lip-reading,  and  articulation 
are  freely  used  by  the  teachers  and  puj)ils  in  the  class-room  and  in  social 
interccmrse.  We  have  not  yet  organized  a  class  in  auricular  train ing,  jd- 
though  we  use  quite  frt»ely  Currier's  ear  trumpet  with  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  instruction  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  I  claim  to  use 
every  method  of  instruction  that  seems  to  jne  of  service  in  educating  deaf 
childre|i."--J.  h'  Noyg^,  8ia])erintendent. 
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permitted  to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school-hours. 
This  is  the  method  of  nine  schools,  viz.,  the  Virginia,*  Ten- 
nessee (?),t  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ne- 
braska, Florida,  Ephpheta,  and  Montreal  Catholic  Male  schools, 
containing  during  the  year  959  pupils,  of  whom  277  were 
taught  by  the  Oral  method. 

B.  C.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.  Of  the  latter,  part 
are  permitted  to  mingle  freely  out  of  school-hours  with  the 
manually-taught  pupils  ;  others  are  kept  entirely  separate  from 
them,  and  from  those  who  mingle  with  them,  out  of  school- 
hours  as  well  as  in  the  school-rooms.  This  is  the  method  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  containing  during  the  year  494 
pupils,  of  whom  118  were  taught  by  the  Oral  method.  "  Man- 
ual and  Oral,"  rather  than  "  Combined,"  are  the  terms  Mr. 
Crouter  prefers  to  use  in  describing  the  methods  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

C.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.  These  two  classes  are 
kept  entirely  sepai*ate  out  of  school-hours  as  well  as  in  the 
school-rooms.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Montreal  Catholic 
Female  Institution,  containing  (during  the  year  1889)  165 
pupils,  of  whom  78  were  taught  by  the  Oral  method. 

D.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  caiTied  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  without  the  use 
of  the  sign-language.  All  the  pupils  receive  special  training  in 
articulation  and  speech-reading.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution,  which  contained  during  the 
year  171  pupils.  Mr.  Westervelt  calls  this  "The  Ajnerican 
Vernacular  Method." 

E.  The  sign-language,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing,  articu- 
lation, and  speech-reading  are  all  used  as  means  of  instruction, 
by  the  same  teachers  and  with  the  same  pupils.  This  method 
is  pursued  in  six  schools,  viz.,  the  New  york,t  Le  Couteulx  St. 


♦  Virginm  Institution. — Mr.  Doylo  describes  the  method  thus :  ''^Man- 
ual. Lessons  given  to  certain  pupils  by  articulation.  No  combination  of  the 
two  methods."  This  corresponds  to  our  definition  of  the  **  Combined 
System,  B,"  and  we,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  classifying  it  as  such. 

+  Tennessee  School. — *•  B  covers  our  method  in  the  main.  Some  pupils 
(semi-mntes)  in  Manual  classes  of  speaking  teachers  are  required  to  recite 
orally." — Thos.  L.  Moses,  Principal. 

X  New  York  Institution. — *'  All  the  pupils  are  taught  articulation  for  one 
hour  daily." — I,  L.  Peet,  PriQ^ipal. 
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Mary's,  WaHhington,  St.  John's  Catholic,  Mackay,  and  Manitoba 
schools.  Total  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  648  ;  number 
taught  articulation  and  speech-reading,  551. 

F.  In  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the  methods  above  described, 
auricular  training  is  given  to  a  part  of  the  pupils  in  eleven 
"  Combined  System  "  schools,  viz.,  the  New  York,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Mississippi,  Kendall,  Kansas,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's, 
Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,*  and  Colorado  schools.  Au- 
ricular instruction  is  also  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Mc- 
Cowen  School. 

G.  Six  schools  ai*e  reported  as  following  the  Combined  Sys- 
tem, but  we  are  not  informed  as  to  which  of  the  above  sub- 
classes the  method  pursued  belongs,  viz.,  the  Iowa,  Dakota, 
Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  St.  Mary's,  and  Fredericton  schools. 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  year,  634 ; 
number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading,  91. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  American  schools,  including  Canada,  for  the 
year  1890:  t 

Total  immbor  of  pupils 9,652 

Number  in  Miiuual  method  schools 402 

"  Oral  method  schools 1,104 

**         *'  Combined  System  schools 8,146 

Number  taught  exclusively  by  the  Manual  method 5.730 

articulation  and  speech-reading 3/J22 


tt  (( 


Number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading  in  Combined  Sys- 
tem schools 2,818 

Number  taught  ex<'lusively  by  the  Oral  method^ 1,578 

**  •'       articulation  and  speech-reading  by  the  **  Combined 

A"  method 661 

**       by  the  ''Combined  A.  B'*  method 681 

**             *'           •'       "  Combined  A.  E "  method 190 

t4              44            »i                  ii            I)^'             *'  277 

"  *'  •'  '•  B.  C"      "        118 

it  ii  it  i«  C*'  ^*  7K 

♦  Nef/ra^ka  ffiHtftnU'. — *'  Instead  of  saying  that  '  auricular  training  is 
given  to  a  part  of  the  pupils'  in  this  Institute,  please  say  that  part  of  them 
are  tjiught  by  the  auricular  method."     J.  A.  Gillespie.  Superint^jndent. 

tin  a  few  eases,  where  the  returns  for  the  year  1890  were  not  received, 
those  for  1889  are  given. 

X  Not  including  those  pupils  of  the  **  C-ombincd  A.  B  "  schools  so  taught, 
sintre  the  num1>ers  of  thv  "A"  and  "B"  jmpils,  respectively,  in  these  schools 
are  jiot  given. 
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Number  taught  by  the  **  Combined  D"  method    171 

*»             "           **                 "            E"         "          551 

**             **       by  method  not  specified 01 

Number  of  articulation  teachers « 2G2 

Number  of  articulation  teachers  in  Oral  method  schools  (including 

principals) 105 

**  in  Combined  System  schools  (not  including  principals)  157 

E.  A.  F. 


»  k 
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Alahmna  Tfistitute. — The  publication  of  a  weekly  paper, 
called  the  Messenger^  has  been  begun.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Osceola  Roberts,  a  former  pupil  and  an  experienced  printer. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  propos- 
ing to  establish  a  separate  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the 
colored  race.  If  the  bill  passes  the  school  will  be  at  Talle- 
dega. 

Arkansas  Institute. — At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mr.  John  H.  Geary,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  was  aj^pointed  a  teacher ;  Miss  Eudora  Williams, 
formerly  teacher  of  sewing,  was  appointed  matron  ;  Miss  Allie 
M.  Gilliam,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed  teacher 
of  sewing ;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Murphy,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed 
foreman  of  the  shoe-shop. 

At  the  November  meeting,  Miss  Belle  C.  Elmore,  a  pupil  of 
the  articulation  class,  was  appointed  pupil-teacher. 

The  publication  of  an  excellent  magasdne  prepared  especially 
for  deaf  children  has  been  begun.  It  is  called  the  **  Supple- 
ment to  the  Arkansas  Mite,"  and  contains  stories  and  other 
articles  similar  to  those  of  the  '^  Raindrop,"  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  deaf  children  of  various  grades  of  advancement. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  a  dollar  a  volume ;  each  volume 
contains  six  numbers.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  such  en- 
coiiragement  from  other  schools  as  to  justify  its  continuance. 


California  Institution. — The  gymnasium  and  the  cooking 
school  have  been  placed  upon  a  purely  educational  basis.  Mr. 
F.  K.  Smyth  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  Miss  M.  A.  Davis  gives  instruction  in  cooking. 


f*i 
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The  twoiity-fifth  anniverwiry  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  connection 
with  the  IiiHtitutioD  was  pleasantly  celebrated  by  officers  and 
pupils  on  the  first  of  December  last.  To  tlie  opinion  expressed 
by  one  of  the  pii])ils,  that  Dr.  Wilkinson's  success  in  boilding  up 
such  a  magnificent  Institution  was  largely  due  to  '*  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  in  its  iuteintU  affairs  on  the  part  of  the 
State,"  Dr.  Wilkinson  assented,  and  said  that  "during  his 
twentv-five  veai's  of  service  no  director  or  State  official  had 
ever  suj^gested  a  i)erHon  to  be  employed  in  the  Institution, 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  be(>u  enabled  to  surround  himself 
with  faithful  and  competent  assistants." 


^7*///  Institution. — We  leani  from  the  BerHn  JHUtter  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  181)0,  that  a  school  for  the  deaf  was  opened  in  Santiago, 
Chili,  May  1, 18K9.  The  principal  is  ]Mr.  Andreas  Mierzowski, 
who  was  trained  for  the  work  in  Germiuiy. 


Cincinnati  Oral  Schttnl. — Miss  Mary  S.  Breckinridge  entered 
the  school  in  September  last  as  teacher  of  a  primary  class. 
Slie  received  her  training  at  Northamjiton. 


(Colorado  Sf/ioof. — Miss  Tillie  Garmaii,  late  of  the  Iowa  In- 
stitution, has  1)een  ailded  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  A  mattress 
Khf>p  has  been  added  in  the  industrial  depai'tment,  and  it  is 
hoped  soon  to  introduce  shoemaking,  1n*oom-making,  and  har- 
ness-making. 

The  School  has  recently  jmssed  through  a  scoiu'ge  of  diph- 
theria, but  there  was  no  death  from  it.  Two  <*hildren  died  of 
membranous  crouj>,  and  one  of  peritonitis,  following  typhoid 
fever. 


liJattti'rn  Iowa  Muutt. — Last  summer  Mr.  French  found  a 
deaf  and  l)lind  girl  in  a  small  town  near  Dubu(pi(>.  and  placed 
h<jr  in  his  school,  where  she  is  making  good  progress.  Her 
name  is  Linnie  Hague  wood.  She  is  ten  years  old,  and  lost 
both  hearing  iuid  sight  by  spinal  fever  at  (me  and  a  half  years 
of  age.     She  is  a  good-temi)ered,  bright,  tuid  jn'ctty  child. 


Jflorida  Innfitntioft. — Mr.  TeiTell  resigned  the  position  of 
princii)al  last  Sej)t ember,  and  was  succee<led  by  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Caldwell,  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution.     Miss  Kate  King, 
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one  of  the  teachers  of  articulation,  alno  resigned  her  position, 
but  is  still  in  the  work,  having  charge  of  some  private  pupils 
in  Ohio.     No  teacher  has  as  yet  been  appointed  in  her  place. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  deaf  and  the  bhnd  of  this  State 
are  in  school,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them,  owing  to  the  gi-eat 
extent  of  the  State  and  the  consequent  trouble  and  expense  of 
transportation.  Mr.  Ten-ell  deserves  much  credit  for  his  la- 
bors in  building  up  the  school,  and  by  his  resignation  the  pro- 
fession loses  a  zealous  worker. 

At  present  no  trades  are  taught,  but  prej^arations  ai*e  being 
made  for  teaching  printing  and  photogiaphy.  One  secondaiy 
purpose  in  selecting  these  two  industries  is  to  advertise  the 
school  more  extensively  thix)ughout  the  State.  By  sending 
out  printed  matter  and  photographs  prepared  at  the  Institu- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  more  attention  will  be  attracted  to  it. 

The  buildings  are  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  historic 
city  gates,  through  which  all  can-iages  pass  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  Institution.  There  is  an  artesian  well  on  the 
place,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  dehcious  drinking 
water,  and  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  all  over  the  grounds.  The 
facilities  for  gai'dening  and  horticulture  are  therefore  unsur- 
passed. 


Fredericton  Institution, — The  new  building  is  now  draw- 
ing towards  completion,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  occupied  early 
in  the  new  year.  It  is  a  handsome  structure  and  the  most 
prominent  building  on  the  river  St.  John.  It  will  aiford  ac- 
commodation for  sixty  pupils. 


Groningen  {NetherlaniU)  Tnntitxitimi. — Tlie  centennial  of 
the  Institution,  which  was  estabHshed  in  1790,  has  been  com- 
memorated by  the  pubHcation  of  its  history  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Alings,  the  director.  The  history  is  entitled  Beschrljmnij  van 
het  Instittmt  roar  J}oof8fonitn€n  te  (rronhir/en,  1890,  8vo,  pp. 
64.  An  accompanying  lithograph  shows  the  l)uildings  and 
grounds. 

Halifax  Institution. — Miss  Bateman,  an  experienced  and 
efficient  teacher,  takes  entire  chai'ge  this  year  of  the  Articula- 
tion Department,  while  continuing  the  instruction  of  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  Wm.  W.  Heulin,  who,  under  her  skilful  training,  is 
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making  encouraging  progi^ess.  Mifls  Lizzie  Foley,  of  Moiris- 
town,  N.  J.,  siHter  of  Miss  Julia  Foley,  of  the  PemiHylyania  In- 
stitution, ban  been  added  to  the  HtafT  as  teacher  of  the  Primary 
ClaKs. 


Horace  Mann  St'hool. — The  beautiful  house  that  has  been 
built  for  the  School  was  dedicated  on  the  10th  of  November 
last.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  President  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  Mayor  Hart,  Governor  Brai^kett,  the  Hon.  Gkirdi- 
ner  Greene  Hubbju'd,  and  others.  The  Dedicatory  Hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Jennings,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  School,  is  published  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals. 


Iowa  InMitutlon.. — At  th(»  close  of  the  last  school  year  Mr. 
McDermid  retired  to  accept  the  princi2)alship  of  the  Mani- 
toba Institution,  Miss  Sutton  transferred  her  services  to  the 
Phihidelphia  Institution,  and  Miss  Garman  went  to  the  Col- 
orado School.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
McDermid  has  not  yet  been  tilled.  Miss  Olivia  Brunning, 
formerly  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  was  employed  as  addi- 
tional teacluT  of  articulation.  ^Miss  Margaret  Watkius,  lately 
connected  with  the  Nebraska  Institute,  and  Miss  OUie  Tracy, 
a  gi'aduate  of  this  Institution,  have  l)een  appointed  teachers  of 
manual  classes. 


Kentnckii  Institution. — Miss  Frances  Bai'ker,  of  Columbus* 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  th(»  colored  department. 
Miss  Barker  has  had  one  year's  experienc(^  in  the  work. 

A  new  building  <rontaiuing  chapel,  <liiiing-room,  wash-rooms, 
etc.,  has  just  been  ccmipleted  at  the  colored  department,  in- 
creasing its  capacity  to  seventy-live  cliildr(?n. 


Louisiana  Institution. — Mr.  Stej^hen  Shuey,  a  graduate  of 
the  Missouri  School  and  National  College,  has  b<»(!n  appointed 
teacher  of  a  high  class  recently  organized,  and  also  teacher  of 
printing.  The  regular  i)ul^licati«)n  of  the  Peiiran  has  been 
resumed  under  his  direction. 

The  blind  i)Ui)ils  were  removed  last  August  to  a  sei)arate 
building. 
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McCowen  Oral  School. — The  late  "Voice  and  Hearing 
Sclioor'  at  Englewood,  Illinois,  has  recently  been  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  "  The  McCowen  Oral  School  for  Young 
Deaf  Children."  The  incorporators  are  prominent  business 
men  of  Chicago,  who  have  established  an  endowment  fund  for  its 
maintenance,  in  order  that  children  whose  parents  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  their  tuition  may  be  admitted.  The  school  will 
henceforth  confine  itself  more  closely  than  formerly  to  the  edu- 
cation of  very  young  deaf  children. 

Instruction  in  Slojd  is  now  given  by  a  special  teacher  to  all 
pupils  above  the  Kindergarten  class. 


Manitoba  Institutioji. — Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  who  had  been 
principal  for  two  years,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  September 
on  account  of  a  serious  illness,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  McDermid,  late 
of  the  Iowa  Institution,  and  originally  from  the  Ontario  Insti< 
tution,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  His  wife  was  also 
elected  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

When  this  school  was  organized  there  was  a  provision  re- 
quiring parents  to  pay  for  the  board  of  their  children.  This 
has  been  aboHshed,  and  hereafter  the  Institution  will  be  free 
to  all  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  in  the  Province.  With  a  com- 
pulsory law  and  a  free  school,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Government  of  Manitoba  if  the  deaf  are  not  all  under  instruc- 
tion. 

The  new  building  is  now  occupied.  It  is  furnished  with  all 
modem  appliances  and  conveniences,  and  affords,  on  a  small 
scale,  comparatively  speaking,  the  comforts  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. 


Michigan  School. — In  September  last  Miss  Maggie  Bennett 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  position  of  teacher  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  Miss  Emma  Monroe,  of  Mt. 
Morris,  Michigan. 


Minnesota  School. — The  electric-light  plant  recently  intro- 
duced proves  very  satisfactory.  The  cost,  including  two  new 
boilers,  an  engine,  two  dynamos,  wiring,  lamps,  etc.,  was  nearly 
*8,000. 


Missouri  School. — Miss  Mary  N.  Kouns,  of  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  October  last. 
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N'atiofml  College. — The  recent  publication  of  "  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  ■'  gives  to  the  world  the  results  of 
long  continued  and  profound  investigations  by  a  member  of 
the  College  Faculty.  Professor  Samuel  Porter  is  the  author 
of  the  "  Guide  to  Pronunciation  ''  which  fills  about  twenty  of 
the  large  pages  of  the  Dictionary,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bamum  has  had  charge  of  the  general  subject  of 
pronunciation.  In  the  "  Guide  "  he  treats  phonetics  thoroughly 
from  the  modem  j^hysiological  point  of  view.  He  agrees  in 
the  main  with  Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell's  system  as 
modified  by  Professor  Henry  Sweet,  though  he  differs  from 
them  both  in  some  respects. 

Nehra^ika  lyistitnte. — A  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  aural 
and  oral  department.  In  the  aural  work  those  who  have  come 
in  the  last  year  have  increased  the  percentage  of  partially  deaf 
in  the  school,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  now  belonging 
to  this  class.  Whether  this  condition  is  peculiar  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  or  whether  Mr.  Gillespie  finds  more  such  cases  be- 
cause he  is  looking  for  them,  is  an  interesting  question.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  pu2)ils  of  the  school  may  be  termed  semi-deaf. 


North  Carolina   Tnatitution. — Mr.  John  C.  Miller  has  been 
elected  teacher  in  the  colored  department. 


North  Dakota  Sehool. — The  school  has  a  grant  of  40,000 
acres  of  land.  The  constituticm  provides  that  it  cannot  be 
sold  for  less  than  $10.00  an  acre.  It  is  now  worth  on  an  aver- 
age about  $6.00  i^er  acre.  The  money  to  be  realized  from 
this  land  is  to  l>e  held  in  trust  for  the  school,  and  the  income 
only  to  be  used.  The  piincipal  may  be  increased,  but  never 
decreased. 


Northern  New  York  Institution. — Mr.  Lewis  C.  Rider  has 
retired  from  the  profession  to  engage  in  other  work.  IMiss 
Mattie  P.  Harwood  has  recovered  her  health  and  resumed  her 
place  as  teacher  of  ai'ticulation. 


Ontario  InstittUio7i. — Mr.  James  C.  Balis,  late  of  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Chapin 
Balis,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

A  fine  monument  of  Scotch  granite  has  been  erected  to  the 
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memory  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  T.  Greene  by  his  deaf  and  he&Tiiig 
friends.  On  the  dedication  of  the  monument  a  hymn  was  ren- 
dered in  signs  by  Mr.  Greene's  successor,  Mr.  Balis,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Mathison,  "Mr.  Denys,  and  the  Kev. 
Canon  Burke. 


Paris  National  InatUution, — The  Institution  and  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  general  have  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Ludovic  Goguillot,  a  teacher  in  this  Insti- 
tution for  the  past  eleven  years,  founder  of  the  Hevue  Inter - 
nalionale^  and  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  articulation 
teaching,  reviewed  by  Professor  Gordon  in  the  An^ials^  vol. 
xxxiv,  pages  217-222.  Mr.  Goguillot  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-one. 


Pennsyhania  Institution. — IVIr.  William  A.  Caldwell  re- 
signed his  position  late  in  September  to  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Florida  Institution.  To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  cre- 
ated Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  a  gi'aduate  of  the  National  Deaf -Mute 
College,  and  late  editor  of  the  Silent  Worlds  was  appointed. 

Miss  Anna  Carter,  for  two  years  a  valued  teacher  in  this  In- 
stitution, and  formerly  in  the  California  Institution,  died  of 
consumption  in  October.  She  had  resigned  her  position  in 
April  on  acxsount  of  failing  health.  Her  associates  speak  of  her 
as  manifesting  "  a  character  of  beauty  and  worth,  combining 
intelligence,  culture,  simplicity,  and  faithfulness  in  an  unusual 
degree ;  a  devoted  teacher,  a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  and  a 
model  Christian  woman." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  after  a  three  days'  storm  the 
side  walls  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Primary  Department  in 
course  of  erection  succumbed  to  the  elements  and  fell  in,  caus- 
ing considerable  loss  to  the  contractor.  The  walls  are  being 
rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  work  upon  that  and  the  other  depart- 
ments is  progressing  rapidly  and  favorably. 


South  Carolina  Institutioji. — Miss  Mary  O.  Sherrerd,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  articulation  in 
place  of  Miss  Eva  Ballard,  whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals. 


Texas  School. — The  recent  Keport  announces  the  following 
changes  during  the  past  year  among  the  teachers  :  Mr.  Simp- 
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son  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Putnam,  formerly  of 
the  Minnesota  School,  and  Mr.  Thomas  by  Mi\  A.  H.  Walker, 
a  son  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Institution.  Miss  Alline  Kyle,  a  gi*aduate  of  Sam  Houston 
College,  has  been  added  to  the  staff.  Mrs.  E.  Begg  has  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Ban*ett  as  first  matron,  and  Miss  Mary  Franks 
has  succeeded  Miss  Bones  as  second  matron.  A  page  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Mi*.  Felix  E.  Smith,  a  val- 
ued member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  died  on  the  6th  of 
Februai-y  last. 


J'oledo  Day  School. — A  day  school  was  established  on  the 
11th  of  September  last  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  city  board  of  education.  IVIr.  A.  N.  Downing,  for  five  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  took  chai'ge  of  it  at  first,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mi*.  Alfred  F. 
Wood,  formerly  princij^al  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School. 


[Jiiicersity  of  Deseret. — The  Deaf -Mute  Department  is  now 
occupying  its  new  building.  It  is  situated  on  the  University 
gi'ounds  and  has  cost  $55,000.  A  boiler-house  and  shop  build- 
ing costing  $5,000  have  recently  been  erected.  The  depai^tment 
has  now  capacity  for  125  pupils,  and  as  the  percentage  of 
deaf  mutes  in  Utah  is  large,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be 
filled.  As  this  is  the  only  institution  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  except  those  in  the  extreme  north- 
west, it  has  a  lai'ge  tenitory  from  which  to  draw.  It  already 
receives  pupils  from  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  expects  soon  to 
have  them  from  other  neighboiing  States. 


Ylrffinia  InstiUition. — Mr.  H.  M.  Chamberlayne,  of  Virginia, 
a  former  pui)il  of  this  Institution,  and  also  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  was  elected  in  June  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  corps 
of  instructors  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jas.  H. 
Lindsay. 

Western  New  York  lytstitution. — Miss  Lizzie  A.  Buckland, 
a  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten,  left  in  June,  to  be  mamed  in 
July  to  Judge  B.  F.  Hastings,  of  Grant,  Nebraska.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Rosa  H.  Halpiu,  who  thus  returns  to  the 
position  she  filled  before  entering  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
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lege,  where  she  has  been  studying  for  the  past  two  years.     Miss 

Louisa  C.  Magher  has  been  employed  as  one  of  the  teachers  of 

the  intermediate  classes. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  September,  Mr.  E. 

Lyon  has  been  teaching  his  phonetic  alphabet  to  the  pupils  of 

all  the  grades  above  the  fifth  for  two  hours  daily.     The  pupils 

are  interested,  and  valuable  results  are  hoped  for. 

E.  A.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Visitors  in  the  School- Room. — Though  Miss  MofTat  treats 
"  Visitors  and  their  Views  "  in  a  lively,  cheerful  manner  in  her 
article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals^  she  writes,  as 
she  herself  says,  '^  with  laughter  that  is  akin  to  tears,^'  and 
she  evidently  feels,  as  do  many  other  teachers  of  the  deaf,  that 
the  subject  is  one  deserving  serious  consideration. 

The  editor  of  the  Goodson  Gazette  says,  in  the  number  for 
September  20,  1890 : 

We  have  been  having  crowds  and  crowds  of  visitors  lately,  in  fact 
ever  since  the  first  day  school  beg^n.  Now,  we  are  glad  to  see,  within 
the  proper  hours,  people  who  are  really  interested  in  our  work  here, 
who  come  because  of  that  interest,  and  not  to  gratify  mere  curiosity. 
It  never  was  intended,  and  it  U  not  rights  that  this  Institution  should  fur- 
nish daily  entertainment  to  people  who  come  simply  for  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  and  to  see  how  the  deaf  and  blind  behave  themselves  ;  whether 
or  not  they  are  like  other  people,  etc.  It  is  not  fair  to  pupils  sent  here  ; 
to  the  State  that  appropriates  money  for  their  education  ;  to  the  teachers 
who  teach  them,  or  the  parents  who  do  without  them,  that  this  school 
should  be  broken  in  upon,  interrupted  every  day  again  and  again  just  as 
though  it  were  no  school  at  all,  but  a  free  museum,  filled  with  human 
curiosities,  surprisingly  wonderful  because  they  have  sense,  are  bright 
and  able  to  learn. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  school  of  this  kind  should  be  annoyed  by  vis- 
itors any  more  than  any  other  State  school.  Many  have  visited  the 
grounds,  etc.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  but  who  ever  entered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  class  or  lect- 
ure rooms  of  either  place  ? 

West  Point  belongs  to  the  nation,  entirely  maintained  by  public  money, 
yet  who  visiting  there  dares  enter  one  ai  those  strictly  private  lecture 
halls  ?  No ;  it  is  wrong,  all  wrong,  this  thing  of  a  school  being  subjected 
to  daily  and  almost  hourly  interruptions  from  whoever  may  choose  to 
call. 

In  the  National  College  ordinary  visitors  are  never  allowed 
to  interrupt  the    work  of   the  class-rooms ;  in  the  Kendall 
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School  they  are  admitted  only  on  one  day  of  the  week,  Thurs- 
day. Thifi  latter  fact  is  stated  in  the  Washington  guide-books, 
and  visitors  seldom  apply  for  admission  on  other  days.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  repressive  measures,  if  any,  have 
been  found  useful  in  other  schools,  and  to  publish  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  tend  to  remedy  the  ewH. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  visitors  in 
the  school-room  are  not  wholly  an  evil.  Our  schools  are  de- 
pendent for  their  support  upon  the  appreciation  and  sympa- 
thy of  the  public,  and  nothing  is  so  effectual  in  awakening 
intelligent  appreciation  and  sympathy  as  a  visit  to  the  school- 
room. The  legislators  who  oppose  Hberal  appropriations 
for  the  education  of  our  pupils  are  usually  those  who  have 
never  visited  a  school  for  the  deaf,  while  our  warmest  friends 
are  always  those  who,  from  personal  observation,  best  under- 
stand our  work.  Often,  too,  as  Miss  MofTat  suggests,  the 
presence  of  visitors  may  be  made  the  means  of  useful  in 
struction  to  the  pupils.  We  agree  with  "  D "  in  the  Silent 
HJdncator  for  December,  that  usually  it  is  not  best  to  inter- 
rupt the  regular  work  of  the  class  when  visitors  enter  the  room, 
and  certainly  the  precious  minutes  of  school  should  never  be 
spent  ill  merely  showing  off  what  the  pupils  have  already 
learned ;  but  some  reference  to  the  visitors,  and  even  allowing 
them  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pupils  by  writing, 
will  sometimes  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  monotony  of  the 
daily  routine,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  opportunity  for 
valuable  instruction  and  useful  j)ractice  in  language. 


CultivatiHij  the  TnKujinatlon. — Mr.  Blattner,  in  the  present 
number  of  the  A7iii(ils^  (piesticms  the  correctness  of  Miss 
Porter's  ojunion,  expressed  in  the  July  number,  that  our  pupils 
are  lacking  in  imagination.  Another  coiTespondent,  while 
approving  of  JVIiss  Porter's  \dews  in  general,  says : 

One  tbiii^  1  object  to,  though.  The  dear  soul  eau  never  have  taiifirht  in  a 
western  school,  or  she  would  not  have  said  "  (cultivate  their  imagination." 
Our  pupils  have  great  difficulty  in  reining  in  their  Pegasus  sufficiently  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  Urrajirma  of  truth.  No ;  I  think  most  of  them  are 
ready  now  for  the  graduating  class,  so  far  as  their  imagination  is  con- 
cerned. 


"  Observations  Abroad.' ' — In  reply  to  some  criticisms  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Hanson's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^ 
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made  in  the  Sienese  UEducazioTie  del  Sordornuti  for  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Cappelli,  Mr.  Hanson  writes : 

Criticisms  are  always  welcome  when  made  in  the  courteous  manner  of 
those  by  Mr.  Cappelli. 

The  reviewer  questions  whether  a  joke  was  intended  by  the  boy  in  the 
Provincial  School  at  Milan,  who  wrote,  *'Una  bella  donna  h  un  fiore.,  ma  e 
velenosa,^^  believing  that  he  referred  to  the  poisonous  plant  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. I  think  the  boy  intended  to  make  a  joke,  because  his  teacher,  upon 
reading  it,  was  much  amused,  and,  being  eager  that  I  should  understand 
it,  he  translated  it  at  the  time  into  French,  rendering  **  una  bella  donna,** 
'*  unf  belle  femme**  If  the  boy  had  reference  to  the  plant  Belladonna, 
his  instructor  would  most  likely  have  known  it.  The  teacher  may  have 
deceived  me,  but  during  my  short  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Ant<mio  Hecker,  I  formed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  think  it  alto- 
gether improbable  that  he  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.* 

Mr.  Cappelli  says  that  the  question  of  the  superioiity  of  the  oral  method 
has  been  discussed  and  decided  in  Italy  a  thousand  times.  But  no  matter 
how  often  it  may  have  been  decided  by  lh<»He  who  control  the  schools,  it 
cannot  be  conclusively  recognized  as  the  bast  system  for  all,  unless  it  re- 
ceiv€»s  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  deaf  themselves,  particularly 
the  intelligent  ones  who  are  in  the  best  positicm  to  judge  of  its  ailvau- 
tages  and  disa<lvantage8  to  themselves,  as  well  as  the  less  intelligent  of 
their  class.  Its  superiority  for  a  portion  of  the  deaf  may  be  conceded, 
but,  if  I  was  correctly  informed,  the  deaf  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
are  far  from  unanimous  in  adjudging  it  the  best  system  for  all.  Will  Mr. 
Cappelli  address  the  following  questions  to  the  persons  named  below,  and 
publish  their  answers  in  V  Edivc<uf.one  f 

1st.  From  your  observations  does  it  appear  that  those  instruc^ted  by  the 
pure  oral  method  are  as  well  informed  on  general  topicts  and  have  as  good 
mental  development  as  those  instructed  by  the  earlier  sign  and  manual 
method  'i 

2d.  Do  the  less  intelligent  among  the  deaf,  after  leaving  school,  make 
pra<>tical  use  of  their  sj)eech  in  intercourse  with  the  hearing,  or  do  some 
of  them  fall  back  on  writing  and  signs  ? 

3d.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  deaf,  including  the  least  intelligent, 
should  l>e  instructed  orally,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  teach 
some  of  them  by  the  sign  method  ? 

4th.  State  any  opinions  you  may  have  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

To  be  addressed  to  Signor  L.  M.  Jarach,  Via  Mazziui  3H,  Torino ; 
Siguor  Eduardo  Armandoliui,  Direzione  Generule  della  Statistica,  Koma, 
and  to  his  wife;  Frauc<?sco  Micheloni,  same  address  as  above:  Signor 
Santino  Albinola,  Via  Solferino  44,  Milano;  Adolpb  Bollier,  care  Mr. 
Jarach,  Turin.  Some  of  these  have  been  educated  by  the  oral,  others  by 
the  sign  and  manual  methods,  and  they  will,  I  believe,  be  recognized  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  intelligent  deaf  in  Italy. 


♦The  Milan  Sord^tmuto  for  Novemlwr,  1890,  of  which  Mr.  Hecker  is 
one  of  the  editorial  staff,  says  Mr.  Hanson  was  right  in  supposing  the 
boy  intended  to  speak  of  a  beautiful  lady  and  not  of  the  plant  Bella- 
donna.— £.  A.  F. 
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Articles  in  ^^Seiencey — The  discuHHion  in  Science  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  deaf  and  their  education  has  continued  at  intervals 
during  the  past  quarter.  The  first  five  articles  were  noticed  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  pages  301-303. 

6.  In  Scien4ie  for  October  17,  1890,  Dr.  B.  Engelsmann  ad- 
vocates oral  instruction.  Except  the  surprising  statements 
that  "  the  sign-language  obtained  a  foothold  in  this  country 
merely  through  accident,"  that  "its  exponents  have  sprung 
from  one  family  here,"  and  that  "  its  advocates  ai'e,  and  always 
have  been,  the  very  ones  to  fiercely  combat  every  honest  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  mental  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
class  "  (semi-mutes),  it  contains  little  that  would  be  new  to  the 
readers  of  the  A  nnaZs. 

7.  In  Sciejice  for  October  31,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett  answers 

the  questions  asked  him  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  (quoted 

in  the  last  number  of  the  A  nnals,  page  302),  as  follows : 

My  advice  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  for  the  young  people  to  ex- 
amine themselves  carefully  as  to  what  their  motives  arc  in  contemplatinf;^ 
matrimony.  If  they  have  no  higher  thought  than  the  animal  impiilse,  I 
would  advise  them  by  no  means  to  enter  into  that  sacred  relation  ;  but 
if  they  are  already  so  united  in  heart  that  each  is  needful  to  the  happiness 
of  the  other,  I  would  advise  them  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  family  in  comfort,  whether  the  children 
should  hear  or  be  deaf,  to  follow  the  promptings  of  their  higher  nature, 
with  a  determination  to  rear  their  childre;i  to  respectability  and  useful- 
ness, which  they  can  do  in  one  cjiso  almost  as  cflFectually  as  in  the  other. 
Thus  one  happy  union  will  certiiinly  be  effected  :  while,  if  prevented,  not 
only  would  this  be  estopped,  but  probably  two  unhappy,  because  uncon- 
genial, ones  would  ensue.  If  deafness  were  a  crime,  or  a  disgrace,  or 
entailed  suffering,  I  would  certainly  discourage  it ;  but  since  it  does  not, 
I  deem  it  wise  tu  encourage  such  a  marriage,  if  the  parties  most  interested 
believe,  after  reflection,  that  their  own  happiness  will  bo  promoted 
thereby. 

Dr.  Gillett  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  encour- 
aging the  maiTiage  of  the  deaf ;  they  ai*e  substantially  the 
same  as  those  given  in  his  address  before  the  Chicago 
"  Preachers'  Meeting,"  last  summer,  and  quoted  in  the  Annals 
for  July,  page  231.     He  concludes  : 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  have  l<>ng  approved,  and  still  do,  of  the 
marriage  of  the  deaf;  and  1  believe  that,  as  a  gene;-al  rule,  their  inter- 
marriage is  more  ctmgenial,  and  productive  of  more  happiness,  than 
the  marriage  of  deaf  with  hearing  persons,  though  I  have  known 
most  beautiful  and  happy  unions  of  the  latter  kind.  '*Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together,"  is  a  S<Tipture  injunction  that  bears  with 
as  much  force  upon  the  dei\f  as  upon  any  others.     That  it  would  be 
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possible  in  process  of  time  to  generate  families  who  would  all  be  deaf,  I 
fully  believe.  If  the  object  of  matrimony  was  only  to  produce  human 
animals,  irrespective  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  nature,  I  should  advo. 
cate  the  prevention  of  the  marriage  not  only  of  the  deaf,  but  of  some 
other  classes  who  labor  under  physical  defects.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  true  marriage  is  upon  a  higher  and  holier  basis  than  this.  Its  essen- 
tial element  is  in  the  affections  of  a  pair  whose  perfect  union  is  necessary 
to  their  happiness.  The  happiness  of  this  pair  I  believe  to  be  of  more 
consequence  to  themselves  and  to  society  than  the  possible  or  even  prob- 
able inconvenience  of  their  offspring.  I  say  inconvenience,  for  deafness 
is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  disgrace  ;  nor  does  it  inflict  any  suffering  on  its 
subject.  There  was  a  time  when  the  deaf  were  considered  but  brutes, 
and  classed  as  idiots,  and  treated  accordingly.  That  time,  all  are  thank- 
ful, is  passed ;  and  in  our  time  deaf  persons  often  stand  in  society  the 
peers  of  any  others,  in  all  that  makes  true  nobility  of  character  and  man- 
hood. In  education,  in  mechanical  skill,  in  {esthetic  culture^  in  artistic 
talent,  in  true  refinement  and  taste,  they  are  oftentimes  above  the  aver- 
age of  hearing  people  ;  and  sometimes  the  deaf  member  of  the  family  is 
the  one  of  all  his  kindred  most  entitled  to  respect,  because  his  deafness, 
having  withdrawn  him  from  his  surroundings,  has  placed  within  his  reach 
an  education  and  culture  that  enables  him  to  live  on  a  much  higher  plane 
than  any  of  his  relations  enjoy,  and  than  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he 
had  not  been  deaf.  There  is  in  society  a  vast  amount  of  practical  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  deaf,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  eradicate. 
This  is  one  of  the  heritages  handed  down  from  former  times,  when  deaf- 
ness was  indeed  a  great  calamity,  consigning  its  subject  to  perpetual  in- 
fancy  in  law,  and  to  dense  ignorance  for  life.  But,  as  already  stated, 
times  have  changed ;  and  what  was  once  a  calamity  is  now  only  a  serious 
inconvenience.  There  are  other  inconveniences  that  descend  by  heredity 
that  we  might  quite  as  well  combat  through  matrimony  as  deafness. 
Baldness  is  a  physical  defect  that  is  often  a  great  inconvenience ;  but 
who  ever  thought  of  classing  the  bald-headed  among  the  defective  classes, 
or  of  regarding  baldness  as  a  crime  or  disgrace  ?  Near-sightedness  is  a 
phj'sical  defect  that  is  often  very  inconvenient ;  but  who  ever  thought  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  bald  or  near-sighted  people,  to  see  if  they  might 
enter  into  wedlock  ? 

8.  In  Science  for  November  28,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  elasHeH  of 
deaf  persons,  some  of  whom  ai*e  much  more  liable  than  others 
to  transmit  the  defect  to  their  children.  From  Dr.  Bell's 
'^  classification  of  the  deaf  into  four  groups  as  a  guide  to  mar- 
riage'' (Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
page  817),  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  with  fully  one-half  of 
the  deaf  '*  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  giving  the  legacy  of 
deafness  to  offspring  than  with  perfectly  normal  people ;  and 
those  who  oppose  the  marriage  of  the  deaf  among  themselves 
should  give  due  cooQideration  to  this  important  fact.'-    On  the 
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other  band  he  does  not  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Gillett, 
thinking  "  he  errs  radically  in  characterizing  total  deafness  as 
'  only  a  serious  inconvenience.' "     He  says: 

Deafness  is  certainly  a  grave  misfortune,  and  those  in  whose  person  or 
in  whose  family  it  inheres  are  bound  by  altruistic  considerations  to  take 
care  that  by  no  selfish  act  or  course  of  theirs  the  aggregate  of  misfortune 
in  the  world  shall  be  increased.     *    *    * 

Were  my  advice  sought  by  a  young  deaf-mute,  heart-free,  and  untram- 
melled by  any  engagement,  I  should  say  that  if  he  or  she  could  marry, 
on  a  basis  of  sincere  affection,  one  possessed  of  hearing,  such  a  union 
would  be  far  more  to  be  desired  than  one  with  a  deaf  partner.  Such  a 
marriage  as  I  would  recommend  first  would  do  much  towards  taking  the 
deaf  partner  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  deaf-mute  society,  with  which 
the  deaf  are  too  apt  to  be  content ;  it  would  bring  a  most  important  ele- 
ment of  comfort  and  practical  assistance  to  the  married  pair ;  it  would 
furnish  an  essential  advantage  in  the  training  of  the  children  and  in  the 
management  of  the  household.  But  no  argument  ought  to  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  a  family  where  one  parent  can  hear  has  great  advantages 
over  one  where  both  parents  are  deaf ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  inter- 
est of  the  family  must  take  the  precedence  over  that  of  the  individual, 
for  it  is  the  family,  and  not  the  individual,  that  constitutes  the  unit  of 
society.  Many  deaf-mutes  think  more  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  a  mar- 
riage with  a  deaf  person  than  with  one  who  hears ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  as  certain  as  Dr.  Gillett,  or  the  deaf  themselves,  suppose,  for  it 
involves  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  may  never  be.  I 
have  known  some  intermarriages  of  the  deaf  to  result  in  wretched  un- 
happiness.  but  I  do  not  for  that  reason  conclude  that  such  marriages 
must  always,  or  even  often,  be  unhappy.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  marriages  of  deaf  people  with  those  who  hear  have  turned  out 
badly,  but  Dr.  Gillett'a  admission  that  he  has  known  "  most  beautiful 
and  happy  unions  of  this  kind  "  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objection  to 
such  unions  ;  and  to  his  admission  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  testi- 
mony from  experience,  of  V>oth  a  son  and  a  brother,  that  marriage  be- 
tween the  deaf  and  the  hearing  may  be  entirely  happy  and  essentially 
successful. 

But  I  would  not  have  my  deaf  friends  who  have  intermarried  feel  that 
I  am  putting  them  under  a  wholesale  condemnation  by  urging  the  union 
of  the  deaf  with  the  hearing  as  the  ideal  marriage  for  them.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  circumstances  may  arise  under  which  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  deaf  i)erson  not  to  take  a  deaf  partner.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  falling  in  love,  even  in  this  mercantile 
age,  and  in  remaining  in  love  through  long  years  of  happy  married  life  ; 
and  I  should  be  the  last  to  lay  a  rude  hand  on  a  tie  that  had  grown  up 
between  two  deaf  young  people  which  seeme^l  likely  to  ultimate  in  that 
greatest  of  Heaven's  boons,  a  man'iage  of  sincere  affection.  In  such  a 
case  my  friendly  advice  would  be  to  look  well  into  the  causes  which  made 
the  young  people  deaf,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  family  tendency 
towards  the  disability  or  not;  and  if  it  appeared  that  no  such  tendency 
existed,  or  that  it  was  very  slight,  I  certainly  should  uot  **  forbid  the 
banns.** 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  condition  in  the  families  was  disclosed  as 
to  render  the  birth  of  deaf  children  probable,  a  reason  for  hesitation 
would  surely  be  recognized  which  every  truly  benevolent  and  unselfish 
mind  would  regard  as  serious. 

I  have  several  personal  friends  who  have  remained  unmarried  because 
of  the  existence  in  their  families  of  certain  mental  or  physical  defects 
likely  to  descend  to  offspring  ;  and  as  I  honor  them  for  their  unselfishness, 
so  would  I  rank  high  in  my  esteem  a  deaf  person  who  lived  single  for  a 
similar  reason.  But  the  consideratitm  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
need  not  be  extended  ;  it  can  be  dismissed  with  the  advice  to  all  young 
deaf  people  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  **  family  deafness  "  be- 
fore their  hearts  be^come  entangled  with  any  one,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly,  remembering  all  the  time  that  their  ideal  marriage,  because 
best  for  the  family,  is  with  one  who  hears. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  also  presents  at  considerable  length  some  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Combined  System  of  instruction  ;  these 
are  for  the  most  part  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  AmicUs, 

9.  In  Science  for  December  5  Dr.  Engelsmann  briefly  calls 
attention  to  the  'New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, the  Clarke  Institution,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  as 
affording  persons  interested  the  means  of  convincing  them- 
selves by  a  visit  ^'  that  congenital  deaf-mutes  may  be  taught 
to  use  spoken  language  correctly  by  articulation  and  by  writ- 
ing, without  the  intervention  of  any  artificial  signs." 

10.  In  Science  for  December  19,  the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard's  address,  delivered  at  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  is  published.  Mr.  Hubbard  gives 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  estab- 
hshment  not  only  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  but  also  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  in  which  he  took  the  most  active  part,  and 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  articu- 
lation teaching  in  America  that  has  since  produced  so  great 
results.  He  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  valuable  services  to 
the  cause  rendered  by  such  philanthropists  as  Horace  Mann, 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  Dexter  S.  King,  and  to  the  devoted 
labors  of  such  teac^hers  as  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Fuller,  and  Miss 
Bond ;  but  the  most  interesting  pai*t  of  the  address  is  the 
story  of  how,  when  his  own  little  girl  lost  her  hearing  at  the 
age  of  four,  and  her  parents  were  anxious  to  retain  her  speech 
and  carry  on  her  education,  they  were  told  by  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  of  whom  they  asked  advice  that  they  could  do  nothing 
for  their  child  until  she  was  ten  years  old,  when  she  could  be 
sent  to  an  institution,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  her  speech  and 
language  must  inevitably  be  lost.     Certainly  no  parent  would 
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receive  such  a  reHponse  now  from  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  aui' 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  should  have  l)een  given  tliiri- 
years  ago.     In  \-iew  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  tli^ 
respect,  and  the  facilities  that  now  exist  for  oral  instmction,  a 
for  early  instruction,  to  all  of  which  jMr.  Hubbard's  persistc 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Clarke  Institution  contributed  no 
little,  well  may  he  ask,  '"  Shall  we  not  rejoice  that  it  has  b 
our  pri\ilege  to  work  together  for  this  end,  and  that  outi 
the  affliction  of  a  little  child  a  blessing  has  come  to  so  manp- 
11.  In  Seie/we  for  December  2G  Dr.  Gillett  calls  attenti. 
to  the  fact  that  in  his  previous  article  he  had  not,  as  might:^ 
inferred  from  Dr.  Gallaudet's  statement,  overlooked  the 
that  with  a  large  proportion  of  deaf  parents  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  having  deaf  childi-en  than  with  hearing  pare: 

The  fact  was  pressed  in  ray  article  to  which  the  doctor  allades,  and, 
plainly  shows,  has  been  admitted  by  Dr.  Bell.     Dr.  BelPs  classificati 
doubtU»ss  the  most  philo!<ophic  of  any  yet  promulgated,  but  whether  it 
be  sustained  by  future  investigations  remains  to  be  seen.     Science  is 
gressive  because  of  the  ascertainment  of  new  truths.     Its  history  si*, 
us  that  the  science  of  t<.)-day  may  not  be  accepted  as  the  science  o^ 
morrow.      It  is  too  soon  to  ])redicate  any  positive  theories  npon 
statistics  as  yet  collected.     The   time   during  which   they  have  I 
collated  is  too  short,  and  their  accuracy  t<»o  unreliable  (some  being  me- 
hypothetical,  and  many  furnished  by  undiscriminating  parties)  to 
rant  deducing  positive  o])inion8  from  them,  or  the  enunciation  of 
general  law  bas€'d  u])i>n  them.     The  investigations  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay, 
in  prosecution,  will  no  d«)ubt  be  of  greater  value  than  any  preceding 

It  is  sr-arcnly  half  a  score  of  years  since' a  really  intelligent  moven: 
in  this  direction  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a 
lantliropist  as  well  as  an  eminent  scientist  and  inventor.     Statistics 
tive  to  the  deaf  had  been  taken  previously,  to  some  extent,  in  severa^ 
stitutions,  but  the  inquiries  for  them  had  not  been  general.     Statis 
suppose<l  to  b»»  reliable  at  the  time  of  taking  them,  were,  by  subseti 
inquiries,  wlii<*h  <levelope<l  n<'w  or  additional  facts,  materially  cha: 
so  that  former  deducti«^ns  were  necessarilv  reviewed  and  diseardcnl. 
man's  lifetime  is  too  short,  and  his  observations  too  limited,  to  fur 
data  up«)n  which  to  predi<*ate  tht*  formulation  of  a  general  law.     Dr. 
may  have  disct>vered  a  law  governing  the  offspring  of  the  congeni 
deaf  persons,  or  he  may  have  forme<l  an  assiimption.     I  think  there 
mu<*li  ••vidence  goiuj^  to  sliow  that  an  inherent  predisiMisitiou  to  dear 
exists  in  sr>ni»^  families  (using  this  term  in  its  extended  sense),  but 
it  expends  its  force  in  a  particular  lino  while  it  remains  in  others,  as  t 
is  to  sh«»w  that   it   perpetuates  itself  from  parent  to  child.     Within 
observatii>n  there  have  been  m<.)re  eases  of  deafness  among  children 
one  i»f  whose  parents  was  congenitally  deaf  than  among  those  bot^ 
whose  piinMit-s  wtTe  congenitally  deaf.     I  am  not  certain  but  that  the 
centage  of  the  former  would  also  be  found  lean  if  careful  iuvestigik 
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was  ma<le.  Statistics  could  be  so  presented  as  to  show  that  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  deaf  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaf  chihlren  more  ef- 
fectually than  for  the  coiijjenitally  deaf  to  marry  the  hearing,  or  persons 
whose  deafness  was  acquired  after  birth,  since  by  the  latter  means  there 
is  more  probability  of  scattering  the  infirmity  than  there  is  in  intensify- 
ing the  predisposition  to  it  by  the  former.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  pre- 
disposition is  not  obliterated  by  marriage  with  one  who  has  it  not ;  hence 
Dr.  Gallaudet*s  ideal  marriage  of  the  congenitally  deaf  with  the  hearing, 
or  Dr.  Bell's  suggestion  that  they  marry  the  non-congenitally  deaf,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  law  of  heredity,  will  most  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  deaf  :  because,  where  two  persons  in  whom  inheres  the 
probability  of  having  deaf  offspring  intermarry,  there  can  result  only 
one  family  of  deaf  (children,  whereas,  if  they  marry  hearing  or  non-con- 
genitally deaf  persons,  two  such  families  may  result. 

If  the  ccmgenital  deaf-mute  must  have  so  much  solicitude  for  his  off- 
spring as  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  insist  on,  shall  the  hearing  person 
or  the  non-eongenit«l  deaf  have  none  for  his  ?  The  deaf  man  or  woman 
has  the  same  right  t^)  exercise  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  partner 
for  life  that  any  other  persim  has.  If  they  desire  to  com])are  their  family 
histories  with  reference  to  inherent  predisposition  to  deafness,  I  know  of 
no  oni^  who  could  object,  or  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so,  and 
not  as  much  as  that  they  and  all  others  sh(»u]d  consider  a  phthisical, 
siTofulous,  or  cancerous  family  diathesis.  Dr.  Gallaudet's  argumt^nt  with 
reference?  to  the  marriage  of  the  deaf  with  the  hearing  is  good,  but  is  quite 
as  forceful  cm  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Both  parties  to  a  marriage 
have  an  equal  right  to  forecast  the  future.  No  <me  will  deny  that  a  family 
where  one  parent  is  deaf  suffers  greater  disadvantage  than  one  where  both 
I>arent«  can  hear.  Unless  there  is  sincere  love  between  the  parties,  the 
hearing  person  will  not  enter  into  such  a  marriage.  A  question  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  considered  from  the  stand-point  of  the  deaf  alone. 

Dr.  Gillett  still  maintaiiiH  that  "  deafiieHs  may  properly  be 
termed  only  a  Herious  inconvenience,"  and  cites  striking  in- 
stances in  which,  insteail  of  a  calamity,  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  in  giving  the  opportunity  for  higher 
mental  and  moral  culture  than  would  have  been  attained  with- 
out it.  He  urges  the  importance  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  re- 
gard themselves,  not  as  belonging  to  a  special  class  who  are  to 
be  looked  after  by  others,  but  as  standing  upon  the  same  plane 
as  others,  and  under  obHgation  to  proWde  for  themselves  as 
others  do ;  "  and  that,  being  handicapped  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  deafness,  they  must  expect  to  do  a  little  better  than 
others  do  in  similar  walks  of  life,  and  thus  make  themselves 
desirable  to  employers.''  To  characterize  deafness  as  "a 
calamity ''  or  even  as  "  a  grave  misfortune,"  he  thinks,  tends  to 
promote  among  the  deaf  the  feeling  of  class  separation  and 
dependence,  and  therefore  is  objectionable. 
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With  rt-spt-rt  to  articulatiou.  Dr.  Gillett,  while  agreeing  with 
Dr.  G:ill:iuilet  as  to  the  desirabihtv  of  teachinfr  it  in  all  cases 
wbi-re  it  is  likfly  t<>  prtnluce  sat isf art* ^nr  results,  objects  to  two 
t'f  hi<  <t:it«-iiu'nts.  viz.,  that  "jiU  tleaf  chiklren  hare  the  organs 
,.f  -•jut I'll,"  aui.1  that  "all.  or  nearlv  all.  «leaf  children  can  be 
:.*iv,i:lit  t«>  spt-ak  •  •  •  preciselv  as  alL  or  nearlv  alL  nor- 
mal v'hiMrfii  r:ui  W  taU'jht  ti>  sin^^" 
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IS  a  proportion  nearly  thirty  times  as  great  as  the  percentage 
of  deaf  persons  in  the  whole  population.     He  continues  : 

Not  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Dr.   Gillett's  percentage  la  taken  upon 

the  whole  of  the  deaf.mnte  }>opiilation  (which,  of  course,  includes  chil- 

<iren  and  unmarried  adults);  whereas  the  deaf  offspring  are  the  pr<Kl- 

ncts  of   the  marrieii   couples   alone.     Indeed,  as  President   Gallaudet 

points  out  (Science,  Nov.  28.  p.  *2U5 ;.  they  are  chiefly  the  offspring  id 

couples  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  horn  deaf,  or  *?ome 

from  families  containing  more  than  one  deaf-mute.     Sp^iradic  deafness 

(if  not  congenital)  is  rarely  inherited,  and  the  majority  td  the  marriages 

of  the  deaf  are  free  from  deaf  off5pring.     How  prolific   of   deaf  *dl' 

spring  the  remaining  marriages  must  be.  if  their  children  alone  c/n* 

stitnte  a  percentage  of  the  whole  deaf-mute  population   nearly  thirty 

times  as  great  as  the  normal  percentage  fi^r  the  e«funtry  ! 

Dr.  Bell  complains  of  the  indefiniteness  of  Dr.  GiDett's  state- 
ment  in  ^^  Facts  anil  Opinions  *'  that  **  of  L886  deaf-mate^ 
admitteil  to  the  Illinois  Institution.  2d3  were  known  to  hare 
married,  and  that  among  the!«e  only  sixteen  hare  deaf-mate 
children,"  and  asks  for  farther  particalArs.  smch  as  ^the  naml^er 
of  families  having  de«f  children,  the  namber  of  deaf  ciuldrcn. 
what  percentage  of  the  offspring  vere  deaf  and  vhat  httazu^S' 
aD(L  especially,  ''*  what  p^-rvectage  of  the  rhitiren  were  deaf  in 
those  cases  where  the  marriR^  r'(&rtn!er«  were  br-ih  deaf  frofn  loth. 
and  in  those  case«  whenr  b«jtL  L^  deaf  rthtOJ^AT     He  alw> 
callH  attention  to  the  fdbL-t  tb^;  iL^^^  LsS<  •ieaf-ZL.:rUE:s  iE^I»J^ 
the  pupils  who  were  th^rii  in  -scLv-i'L  azid  tljszji^i^  ikaa.  ••  if  j'ic 
take  an  equal  namber  -A  i2jrriA,r^^  of  Zj^atiljs  v^^\^  •L^t* 
should  not  be  onr.  d«eai  ciji'i  id-i-c^  ^-r    -^•xm^-.'     H*-  re- 
gards Dr.  Gillett  as  :=.c^:  CLs_'?t«rc:  in   •^-rtr-Tar-.Tg'  oc  \Uh  '-c* 
hand  that  deafne;»t»  :r!>  :i*:c  •*«:   irr'rtk:   %   nkjhCirrj  iL;fc£  p<r^'.c^ 
aiiould  be  deterred  frrci  Mmrrfcr^nz^-  "ikTrnk^^r^  'zlukr  v.  t^^«l3 
in  deaf  offspring,  and  .n  tLrr  uiL-er  "izjii  r:  -^  -h:  rr^as  i.  falaanrj 
48  to  cut  the  de*f   :tf  rr:c.    ^^=ii.^z  '^-^jrr'^-^rz  :^  i^-t  '•inii 
hVingfor.     He  sajvi  ^Iiiis  !•*    i.-»»^  z.i-j:  jir:^»:»*^  •-:  ^'^;'-^«v/  tiit*' 
dea£  tomarrv.  and  uhii^  "^irr  -•:^"^n«:!i  -lz«:ii  ijj^  ♦tih^.i^!::  :-*  «j> 
siaxLtiallj  the  sanLe  jz?  ^^-^^  '.ajl^tl  ':j  P?»rnif*iiir  *jnuIifc.i«Li%i: . 

I  ^Isoroughly  agr****  -ar-Ji  r"^--KiiK!ir  jn^liiiii*^  ji  ul  i»*  Jita  -huii  •:-.aj«.j<fn.' 
U^f  intermarriage.  K/i«r  '.'h'l^-'t'fi.j  numbr"-^  r-r.'i  'tr-  -*^  >/*  /<•#  i;-^fv 
Dr.  Cillett  adTi>«.*arr»-*  nr  *r-niir— -u.*-  •*-:iii.-^  --i»*  i.-ffi'-.i  »i  j*  •»  ii—ar. 
*iKi  i|piores  hereiiity  "•— tiii.— *  -  .-  -  Ti;.iu~  ?— — ii:»-ar  rn.'u:iJi*-'^  •  }*"-" 
tk>n  «,  I  think.  •»iiTail-*  n  i.-----!i~.  H-  u:*-  .-r^r. —  i  — r'aLa  • —-^.-m  -^ 
education,  while  ^c  "^.tr  -rtui*-  -r::.*  j.r-  r*-ji^'  tr.-^  r,*  -^^ur^.  '•^iT'-'rvr-.i  n 
Ok^  the  sign-LanjTiaif^  kr-  -^•'  •_>:-•:  ■  i.i.--*  .i-ir  :-*--  r-i  -i  -.i*-  iir.^-^ 
of  thf?  i*^  iii.:  :  ::i.  .i-  m  •  •rr-r?  -^t-  -r*:!.— ^  ^^.rr  ir-  'j»- 
the  result. 


8S  Miscellaneous. 

A  Taste  for  Jieadifig. — Much  has  been  said  in  the  Antials 
and  elsewhere  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  read- 
ing- in  our  pupils,  and  various  means  for  accomplishing  this 
have  been  suggested.  The  following  has  been  found  success- 
ful in  the  New  Jersey  School ;  we  quote  from  the  Silent 
Worker,  of  November  27,  1890 : 

A  story  is  told  to  the  pupils,  in  outline,  as  an  evening  exercise,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  by  means  of  the  finger  alphabet.  If  the  pupils  are 
much  interested  in  it  they  will  ask  for  the  book.  If  the  demand  is  gen- 
eral the  book  goes  down  on  the  list  for  the  next  month's  puri.^hases.  When 
it  comes,  it  is  in  eager  demand,  and  is  read  by  many  who  would  not  have 
cared  to  read  it  but  for  the  knowledge  of  it**  contents  gained  by  the  ex- 
planation given  in  the  chapel  lectures.  Among  the  books  introduced  in 
this  way  are  Ben  Hur,  The  Prince  and  thePau])er,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
The  Black  Arrow,  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  and  others  of  similar  type. 


Puzzles  a?i(l  Jokes. — A  coirespondent  writes  : 

I  enjoyed  Mr.  CaldwelPs  article  in  the  October  AnnaU  very  much,  for 
I  have  given  pupils  puzzles  and  jokes  for  years,  but  I  told  **  it  not  in 
Gath  nor  published  it  in  the  streets  of  Askahm,"  lest  theorth«>dox  should 
empty  upon  me  the  vials  of  wrath,  or  forbid  my  doing  it. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  not  the  <mly  one  who  has  had  trouble  with  /«/yv  and 
/>/Vr^,  but  I  remedied  the  difficulty  by  teaching  the  phriise — ^^  a  piece  of 
pie  for  my  7t«><*f,"  pie  being  the  guiding  word. 

I  think  that  if  newspaper  jokers  were  to  teach  a  class  of  deaf-mutes, 
they  would  find  fresher  and  brighter  materials  than  they  use  now.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  my  latest : 

'*  Tell  me  the  name  of  S(mie  (hrm^Htic  animal.'*  *'  Sewing  machine." 
"  What  ?"     '*  Yes,  true  I  my  mother  has  a  Domestic." 

Again,  we  were  discussing  the  words  "  A  velvet-skinned  peiich  ;"  and  I 
asked  (thinking  of  a  chestnut),  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  nut  with  a  shell  like 
satin  ?" 

*'  NO  I  Satin's  down  in  Hell."  I  cannot  reproduce  on  paper  the  indig- 
nant emphiisis  of  the  word  NO  !  nor  the  scorn  with  which  the  child 
repelled  tbe  idea  of  having  Men  his  Satanic  Majesty. 


lieport  on  Methods  of  Instruction. — It  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  deaf  of  North  and  East  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, and  in  September  last  a  (committee  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested were  deputed  to  visit  London  to  inquire  into  methods  of 
instruction.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lionel  Van  Oven,  a 
member  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  and  a  zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  oral  method,  they  visited  in  company  with  him 
the  Capland-Street  Board  School,  the  School  and  Training  Col- 
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lege  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  and  the  Jews' 
Home.  Three  members  of  the  deputation  also  visited  the 
Margate  School.  The  committee  unanimously  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

AT7THOBITIES   CONSULTED. 

We  (liHcussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pore  oral  sys- 
tem with  Mr.  L.  Van  Oven,  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  Mr.  S.  Schiintheil,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stainer,  and  Dr.  Elliott.  The  first  three  gentlemen  are  enthusiasts : 
they  have  probably  done  more  than  any  other  three  to  introduce  pure 
oralisni  into  this  country.  Mr.  Van  Oven  believers  in  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  pure  oral  system,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other  sys- 
tem for  all  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  who  holds  the  same  views,  has 
taught  <m  the  pure  oral  system  in  England  since  1867,  and  he  does  not 
know  the  manual  alphabet.  Mr.  Schuntheil,  who  also  agrees  with  his 
countrymen  as  to  the  universal  superiority  of  the  pure  oral  system,  has 
been  head  teacher  at  the  Jews'  Home  for  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  has 
had  very  little  experience  of  deaf-mutes  taught  on  the  finger  and  sign 
system.  Dr.  Stainer,  who  has  had  forty-nine  years*  experience  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  believes  in  the  superiority  of  the  pure  oral  system 
plus  the  finger  alphabet,  but  declares  that  the  conditions  re<iuired  for  its 
successful  teaching  are  impossible  conditions.  He  says  that  the  pure 
oral  system  recjuires  one  teacher  to  a  pupil,  unlimited  time  and  means, 
that  pupil  never  to  see  another  deaf-mute  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  that 
with  all  these  conditions  the  pupil  will  not  be  able  to  engage  in  **  ordi- 
nary conversation  "  with  the  hearing  world.  Dr.  Elliott  is  a  convert  to 
the  general  superiority  of  the  oral  system,  but  thinks  with  Dr.  Stainer 
and  other  authorities  that  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  percentage 
of  deaf-mutes  who  will  require  to  be  taught  by  the  silent  system. 

BESUIiTS. 

We  saw  <me  deaf  gentleman  and  one  deaf  lady  who  can  engage  agree- 
ably in  what  might  reasonably  be  called  ordinary  conversation.  The 
gentleman  was  an  ex-pupil  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh's  who  had  had  every  ad- 
vantage that  money,  time,  and  good  teachers  could  afford.  The  lady 
is  a  teacher  in  the  sign  department  of  the  Margate  Institution,  and  was 
taught  there  on  the  combined  system.  She  lost  her  hearing  when 
about  eight  years  of  age,  but  has  learned  lip-reading  thoroughly,  and 
retained  her  speech.  We  saw  three  other  ex-pupils  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh's 
whose  articulation  may  fairly  be  called  speech,  and  whose  lip-reading 
in  conversation  on  simple  subjects  was  very  fair.  At  the  Jews'  Home  we 
saw  an  ex-pupil  of  Mr.  Schtrntheil's,  who  could  speak  and  lip-read  on 
simple  subjects  with  facility.  In  the  first  two  cases  we  consider  the 
results  excellent :  in  three  out  of  the  other  four  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  class  of  Mr.  Schrmtheil's  school,  consisting  of  three  bright 
girls  and  two  boys,  we  saw  most  intelligent  lip-reading,  and  evidence  of 
patient  teaching  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  senior  pupils  at  Fitzroy 
Square  were  able  to  receive  religious  instruction  on  simple  and  familiar 
subjects  from  the  lips  of  Mii*s  Furrier,  who  is  a  very  excellent  teacher. 
In  a  reading  lesson  for  the  most  advanced  of  these  pupils  c<jnducted  by 


*       „ 


■«  iLtC  - 


■  *  Jfi^ceUatieoiis. 

...'   .^    -u".,-r   v.*   *j.r*t  ^#rriop-sly  disappointWl,  and  we  were  also  di»-» 
' "     ■■•^    ""■»    ii*-   ""■liitv'  of  the  pupilH  to  engage  in  eonversation  witfc 

■  "     '■     ■-••  -iniijii-jit  -iiihjtffrti*.     These  results  were  the  best  we  sa^xs 

:r.^     -r*!  M-niif.LH.  and  they  were  only  attained  by  the  brightc*=saB 
::.;>      ^unir*  if  the  ref<>ults  we  saw  were  indiflFerent,  others  l)a.*.'' 
i'A    ...   jmii  r«»saic.'4  in  the  Board  School,  where  the  conditions  a.:^- 
■  -   -         ^.i-^-  .f  Firzroy  S<|uare  and  the  Jews'  Home. 

..-     :^6-uhiu4  inil  'ipt^errh  we  saw  and  heard  at  Margate  were  almos-n.  i 

■:ir.-     -Tinai  r,,  rhe  best  we  saw  at  the  pure  oral  schools,  and  v^- 

— -         r./  ai-»Mi    'httf  thtrre  is   no  distidvantage  to  the  ^ral   j)Uj)ils     i^ 

*  ':ii*fn  "«i  ii«M«ii-iiite  with  the  sign-taught  pupils  after  school  hour-i^ 

e     -    tiiiaily   well   taught   at   Margate   in    both    depart  men  t-M.. 

.*-     -  --r-ii-t—  m*  conducted  both  orally  and  by  signs. 

PUBE   ORAI.I8M. 

"*-    — .:e»--  Dr.  .Stainer  was  right  when  he  told  the  Royal  Commission 
I     "z  ^    nui-sm  is  an  idea,  not  a  reality. 

"Iir  :.i.ixfi  ifiii«il  children  converse  in  the  finger  and  sign  language  in 

-L.-^o^siUi'L     This  is  denied ;  but  Dr.  Stainer,  who  is  superintendent 

..-   um  Jiiuxrl  S«rh«>jl  children  in  London,  assured  us  that  the  (?hil. 

'1     1— iriAi.'L*.'  TJilk  tm  their  fingers   to  one  another  when  out  of  the 

'■znz.  miL  Df  ver  by  word  of  mouth. 

\^*^r  Aii)hai>*'t  Ls  not  supposed  to  be  known  at  Fitzroy  Square, 
.rmi  .:»-i»rnr**»  jan  aidmittedly  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction : 

"w-Tir^i  -t.:ns.  And  m  least  one  conventional  sign,  were  spontaneously 

^ .     z-iin'-'^vi-iy    is^l  by  the  ex-pupil   produced  by   Mr.   Schiintheil, 

:■    .^-:    ''lt  tu*  i  Z'f^d  speaker  and  lip-reader,  and  spoke  the  words  at 

^-  - tiarr  a*.Qi»?nr  a»  -ihe  gave  the  signs.     She  is  employed  as  a  domestic 

-i-  i^:    z    _;^  !ii»il«4*h"ld. 

.    -.i-f   •■::.» lLs  iT  >Luvate  know  the  finger  and  sign  language, 
r    —ain^-r  uivt.»cace*  the  teaching  of  the  finger  alphabet  to  all  oral 
.-.-■.^    •-£»  r^  -ix*'y  leave  the  school. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

■  IT*-  -nuisoi  is  1)  "An  idea,  not  a  reality  ;  "  (2)  a  useless  task  to 
'-.  ';:.-j'  »  insAtisfaotory  for  a  large  number  of  pupils;  (4)  en- 
p..     ,4^v<  >"«4rS'Li  >aly  in  exceptional  cases,  and  under  conditions  that  are 

^— ji-.tl*.--    iuyrurc:i.-able.  and  oft^'n  impossible. 

^--.  ■:  li;.;  ■.rL'-r>;a*.ling  are  nevertheless  so  advantageous  to  the  deaf 

L.:i .    askC  ill  who  are  capable  of  acquiring  it  ought  to  be  taught  by 

..    ,^^    -',  ;  ->iir-  '^ml    system.     About  25  per  cent   can  be  more  advau- 

»^-.  ^■***.    u»;-:a:  I'y  the  sign  and  manual  method.     We,  therefore,  con- 

......    ::»;  .   •-.iik;  sysct-m  is  a  necessity. 

^^  r«  ■.  ii:'i   iv-r^-'iKUug  can  be  taught  as  well  under  the  dual  system  as 
■....-.     ::-  x-.:i-lr«.l  pure  oral. 

-Si*,. -«ii  .:'*'•    u^q:  All  to  know  the  finger  alphabet,  though  it  need  not 

%.     :,.■     -f  ^-.'.'U^y  resolved  to  adopt**  the  most  approved  form  of 
u   ..i^<  -•.'>:*fai.'*  and  to  give  *'  all  the  advantages  of  an  oral  train- 
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Ing  to  those  deaf-mutes  who  are  capa1)le  of  receiving  it,  without  exclud- 
ing the  natural  language  of  signs.*'  After  visiting  the  best  oral  schools 
in  this  country,  our  opinion  is  that  a  dual  system,  as  defined  below,  will 
answer  all  requirements,  and  we  recommend  that  this  system  shall  be 
taught  in  our  school : 

(1)  Give  every  child  a  year's  trial  in  the  oral  department  of  the  school, 
as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  remove  th(»se  to  the  sign  and  manual 
department  whom  the  head  master  thinks  can  be  best  taught  there,  as 
also  recommended  by  the  Koyal  Commission. 

(3;  Grade  oral  pupils  thoroughly  and  periodically,  allowing  one 
teacher  not  more  than  ten  pu]>ils,  and  firoviding  a  separate  tea(;her  for 
four  or  five  pupils  in  case  of  necessity. 

(4)  Teach  speech  by  lip-reading  and  auricular  metluxls,  each  child 
being  medically  examined  and  treated  according  to  his  spe<rial  qualifi- 
cations. 

(5)  Allow  oral  pupils  to  associate  with  the  sign-taught  pupils  in  the 
play-grounds,  etc.     This  is  not  hurtful,  but  beneficial. 

(B)  Arrange  the  school  in  rc(M>gniz('d  standards,  and  give  the  same 
lessons  in  language,  and  in  general  and  religious  knowledge,  in  lioth  de- 
partments. 

JNO.  GEO.  SHAW. 

J.  DUTHIE. 
T.  COOKHON. 
J.  D.  HAKKISON,  Hon.  Sec. 
Pkeston.  Sept.  29,  18iK). 


Occupations  of  the  Deaf. — In  the  paper  on  ''  Some  Results 
of  College  Work  "  reacl  before  the  Convention  of  Instructors 
in  New  York,  which  is  also  printed  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  tlie  Columbia  Institution,  Professor  Draper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  occupations  of  the  eighty-nine  young  men 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  National  College : 

nnascertaine<l  at  this  writing  Tof  whom  one  died  s<Hm  after  graduating; .  4 

Foreman  of  a  daily  newspaper 1 

First  assistant  iK>stm&ster  <»f  a  city,  and  editorial  writer 1 

Clerk  to  a  recorder  of  deeds 1 

Official  b<itanist  of  a  State 1 

Deputy  recorder  of  deeds  in  a  leading  <-ity 1 

Teachers 34 

Teacher,  and  principal  of  a  leading  iuHtitution  1 

Teachers,  and  founders  of  Hch<Mil» 5 

Teacher,  founder  of  a  schrK^l.  and  ]>rincipul  of  an  institutifrn 1 

Teacher,  principal  of  a  leading  in>tituti<fn.  authority  in  uiierfiHcopy. 

merchant  in  iron  and  Mteel  1 

Temcbers,  and  editors  u{  pa|#ers  fi>r  the  deaf 4 

Assistant  profess^irs  in  the  College 2 


i:-'.'-    ic  i  i:;«iru»»y  in  patent  liiw l 

tr-  ..-I*-.  4::'l  teachors 4 

tr-jii-ii-.-j.  'rTi-ioin-hoiisos,  an«l  post-offices.  ^ 

::;-rr-  r.-:*--pMperrt,  and  general  printers  .  - 

.J 

X 


:_■     •■    -n--»^   1 

■   r    -..^  \r»-rli«Mlist  Publication  S«M'ietv 1 

..mI- —  LOiotiL;  th^  deaf 3 

;-^    1 

1 

.^ 2 

_-l.-_^  kUii  tl'jiiring  business 1 

sy 

'  rr     r  me  Kaimas  InHtitiition  Mr.  Wnlker 
i_    -!i»."  niplete  tiible  of  the  occuiMitions  of 


-:z —  "■  ■'.!::-:  »i  ..irin-       1  is  a  barber. 

1  is  a  ship]>ing  <'lerk. 
-                                       1  is  a  cb^k. 

--    _.     1,   ^-''-aiiik-      «{  are  lioiiseniaidH. 

2  an?  teachers. 

•      -  1  is  a  stone  mason. 

1  is  a  dairyman. 

ft 

1  is  a  (iovurnment  clerk. 
...   ^-'-^  1  is  an  editor  of  a  Kansas   neW8- 

.1    ^  paper. 

-  _  .  -.^_-_:.  1  is  a  tailor. 

1  is  a  coal  miner. 
^-^— ufc..  -  1  is  a  miller*8  assistant. 


-  f  ^ 


.  T '.^' I'j'.i^  of  th^  Deaf. — Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
.  jr  -.rr-Jinon  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  late 
:  -»-_-%r-Ie^i  the  maniages  of  deaf-mutes  as  un 
-  •  :?ir  :ifs4pring,  and  hence  constituting  an  ex- 
.  -  i-r^'-zxj.  He  says  in  "Aniiuidsand  Plants 
.r  -^w  c. '  -^  >L  I.  chapter  xii,  jjages  465,  400  : 

t^      i-w    fcl:b.-'Utfh  several  deaf-mutes  often  occur  in  tlie 

..    .■.^!  '.'-t'-'  cousins  and  other  relations  are  often  in 

zr.-^  i>durvnt8  are  rarely  deaf-mutes.     To  give  a 
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single  instance :  not  one  scholar  out  of  148,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
in  the  London  Institution,  was  the  child  of  parents  similarly  affected. 
So  again,  when  a  male  or  female  deaf -mate  marries  a  sound  person,  their 
children  are  most  rarely  affected :  in  Ireland,  out  of  203  children  thus 
produced,  one  alone  was  mute.  Even  when  both  parents  have  been  deaf- 
mutes,  as  in  the  case  of  forty-one  marriages  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
six  in  Ireland,  only  two  deaf  and  dumb  children  were  produced.  Mr. 
Sedgwick,*  in  commenting  on  this  remarkable  and  fortunate  failure  in  the 
power  of  transmission  in  the  direct  line,  remarks  that  it  may  possibly  be 
owing  to  **  excess  having  reversed  the  action  of  some  natural  law  in  de- 
velopment.'* But  it  is  safer  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  look 
at  the  whole  case  as  simply  unintelligible. 


Haw  Sicard  Exhibited  his  l^upih. — Mr.  Douglas  Tilden 
sends  us  the  following  from  Paris  : 

An  article  in  the  Deaf-Mutes^  J<nirnal  for  Nov.  27, 1890,  reminds  me  of 
a  conversation  I  had  not  long  ago  with  Mr.  Joseph  Theobald,  of  Paris,  on 
the  subject  of  Sicard's  show  pupils.  Mr.  Theobald  is  quite  an  elderly 
gentleman,  and  use<l  to  know  the  old  pupils  (however,  not  Clerc  and  Mas- 
sieu)  who  took  part  in  Sicard's  exercises,  or  at  least  knew  how  they  were 
conducted. 

One  method  of  Sicard's  was  this  :  He  beforehand  coached  his  pupils  on 
divers  topics,  such  as  charity,  gratitude,  etc.,  and  at  the  exhibition  he  dis- 
tributed sheets  of  paper  among  the  audience  and  rec^uested  them  to  jot 
down  such  questions  as  they  would  like  to  ask  the  pupils.  After  collect- 
ing them,  he  would,  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  silently  read  the  papers 
one  after  another,  and  then  suddenly  pause  and  read  aloud,  as  if  from  the 
pai>er,  **  What  is  charity?"  and  then,  turning  to  the  pupil,  give  him  the 
same  question  in  signs.  There  was  no  such  question  on  the  paper,  and 
perhaps  there  was  nothing  on  any  of  the  papers  that  the  pupils  could 
wr'iUi  al)out  successfully.  The  audience,  seeing  the  honest  priest  reading 
aloud  from  the  paper,  concluded  therefrom  that  somebody  among  them 
had  WTitten  that  question.     So  the  delusion  was  complete. 

For  fear  the  papers  might  fall  into  other  hands,  Sjcard  put  them,  as 
the  exhibition  progressed,  under  the  scarf  that  is  worn  around  the  body 
as  we  see  it  in  the  statue  of  the  Ablx^  de  VY,\yie. 


Laura  liridgmans  Brain. — The  American  Journal  of 
Psye.hohjgy  for  September,  1890,  contains  an  anatomical  study 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  brain  and  sense-organs,  l>y  Professor  H. 
H.  Donaldson,  of  Clark  University,  the  object  l>eing  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  her  peculiar  mental  existence,  which 
was  the  result  of  her  defective  sense-organs,  left  any  trace  on 

*BritUihand  Foreign  Mfd,  Chimg.  lierieir,  July,  1801,  pp.  2<K)  2f>4. 
Mr.  8<Klgwick  has  given  such  fall  details  on  this  subject,  with  ample  ref- 
erences, that  I  need  refer  to  no  other  authoritic^s. 
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to  histoTical  knowledge,  entitled  "  The  GeneBis  of  the  United 
States."  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  It  is  in  two  large  octavo 
Tolumes,  and  contains  a  aerieH  of  historical  manuscripts  now 
first  printed,  together  with  a  reissue  of  rare  contemporaneous 
tracts,  accompanied  by  bibliographical  memoranda,  notes,  and 
brief  biographies.  The  work  was  begun  in  1876,  and,  ax  the 
author  fiaya  in  his  preface,  has  been  a  long,  laborious,  and  ex- 
pensive task,  obliging  bim  to  practise  ever;  self-denial  and  to 
overcome  difficulties  which  would  have  baffled  many  men. 

Thespecialinterestof  the  work  for  the  readers  of  the /inno^a 
liea  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  totally  deaf. 


7'he  Growth  and  Progress  of  the  Schools. — The  growth  and 
progress  of  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  since 
the  estabhshment  of  the  first  school  in  1817  may  be  seeufrom 
the  following  table,  which  is  compiled  from  some  of  the  tables 
that  have  been  pubUshed  within  this  period : 
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Jiejtorts. — We  have  received  since  the  last  issue  of  the  .1  nnnls 
the  Reports  of  the  Alabama,  Columbia,  Genoa,  Kansas,  Pennsyl- 
vania Oral,  Texas,  and  Victorian  Institutions,  pubhshed  in  1890 ; 
also  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  Church  Work  in  the  Mid- West- 
ern Dioceses.  a.rn\  the  French  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Deaf -Mutes  held  in  1889. 
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world  over,  has  the  Hame  form,  the  same  structure,  the  same 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  diflfering  sometimes  in 
degree,  but  never  in  kind.  The  homogeneity  of  the  human 
family  is  not  only  a  fact  now,  but  so  far  back  as  we  go  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  reading  inscriptions  on  altars,  pillars,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  tombs,  studying  the  testimony  of  the  rocks, 
and  all  that  archaeology  has  revealed  to  us  of  the  remote  past, 
the  identity  of  man  with  his  primitive  ancestors  is  one  of  those 
indisputable  facts  upon  which  science  may  be  said  to  be  agreed. 
Professor  Budolph  Virchow,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  an 
elaborate  article  on  "Anthropology  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years," 
maintains  that  the  investigation  of  pre-historic  lake  dwellings 
and  caves  reveals  to  us  men  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
recognize  as  brothers.  After  studying  the  different  types  of 
man  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  professor  exclaims,  "  Thus  the  per- 
manence of  types,  for  3,500  years,  is  assured." 

Without  raising  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  present 
permanent  races  of  mankind,  we  find  that  this  law  of  uniform 
transmission  stamps  upon  one  race  its  pecuhar  color  and  physi- 
ognomy, transmits  to  another  its  stature,  and  to  another 
characteristics  of  hair  and  eyes ;  so  universal  are  these  facts 
that  mankind  have  embodied  the  result  of  their  observation  in 
the  familiar  proverb  that  "  Like  begets  Hke.''  Nor  is  man's 
physical  nature  the  only  thing  inherited ;  of  hereditary  genius 
there  is  no  question,  and  the  transmission  of  man's  moral 
nature  is  one  of  the  well-beaten  truths  of  theology.  Modem 
instances  of  a  predisposition  to  crime  are  seen,  not  only  in  the 
four  himdred  and  nineteen  families  connected  by  marriage  in 
Indianapohs  who  have  become  notorious  for  their  criminal 
propensities,  but  also  in  the  more  numerous  Jukes  family,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  persons,  whom  Mr.  Dugdale,  of  New 
York,  has  traced  to  a  common  ancestor — a  family  that  has  cost 
the  State  thousands  of  dollars,  and  which  has  been  found  for 
several  generations  in  all  grades  of  the  dehnquent  and  depend- 
ent classes. 

There  is,  however,  another  principle,  just  as  pronounced  in 
its  operation,  and  as  impossible  to  control,  as  the  law  of  uni- 
form transmission.  This  is  the  law  of  diversity.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  Mi\  Darw^in  that  the  tendency  to  vary  is  itself 
hereditary,  and  every  new  generation  but  intensities  the  habit 
to  deviate  from  the  original  stock.  The  more  extensively  this 
tendency  has  occurred  in  the  past,  the  more  certainly  will  it 
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is  one  answer  to  this  theory  to  say  that  never  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  natural  selection  propagated  a  defect.  It  is  true 
that  selection,  by  which  the  fittest  are  bom,  and  natural  selec- 
tion,  by  which  the  fittest  survive,  have  both  failed  as  to  man. 
Man  cannot  be  governed  in  his  selection  as  animals  are  con- 
trolled, and  all  analogies  from  the  lower  animals  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  a  deaf-mute  race  are  not  pertinent  when  applied 
to  man,  for  in  him  the  tendency  is  to  fixity  and  to  increased 
homogeneity.  Even  granting  that  the  present  races  and  sub- 
races  of  men  have  been  evolved  from  some  fortuitous  variation 
under  the  influence  of  natural  selection,  the  process  has  been 
accomplished  so  silently  as,  to  be  altogether  imperceptible ;  but 
that  a  variety  should  be  originated  per  scdtefn  is  inconceivable. 
There  is  no  differentiating  mai*k  among  the  deaf  which  is 
exclusively  theirs.  A  great  number  of  the  blind,  the  insane, 
and  the  idiotic  are  also  deaf,  leaving  the  so-called  variety  with- 
out any  distinguishing  attribute.  Again,  the  number  of  spo- 
radic cases  of  deafness  is  so  overwhelmingly  large,  compared 
with  the  number  afflicted  with  hereditary  deafness,  that  there 
is  no  real  comparison  between  the  two  classes.  If  otter  sheep, 
polled  cattle,  albino  mice,  and  pouter  pigeons  were  produced 
in  greater  numbers  from  scrub  stock  than  by  artificial  selec- 
tion, there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  fancy  prices  for  special 
breeds,  and  to  the  stock  itself.  No  man  would  waste  time  and 
money  to  perpetuate  breeds  of  cattle  if  there  were  a  constant 
supply  at  hand,  and  this  would  be  especially  true  if  the  breed 
selected  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce  more  than 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  desired  variety.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  Darwin  says :  "  When  from  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
ism and  other  conditions  modifications  are  induced  which  are 
unimportant  for  the  welfare  of  the  species,  they  may  be,  and 
often  are,  transmitted  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  numer- 
ous otherwise  modified  descendants."  Wallace,  commenting 
upon  this,  maintains  that  "  such  varieties  are  unstable  and  are 
constantly  reproduced  in  varying  proportions :  they  could 
never  become  species  unless  the  variation  in  question  be  bene- 
ficial, when  it  is  fixed  by  natuial  selection." 

In  all  artificial  or  methodical  selections  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  the  result  of  fortuitous  variation  in 
one  generation  is  equal  to  the  result  of  (iisuse  in  a  thousand. 
(Wallace,  **  Darwinism,''  p.  435.)  Leicester  sheep  have  been 
bred  with  most  scrupulous  care  for  more  than  a  century,  yet 
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black  sheep  occasionally  appear.  Were  it  not  for  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  these  black  varieties,  the  white-fleeced  Leicesters 
would  soon  come  to  an  end.  From  polled  cattle  of  long  ped- 
igree homed  individuals  are  occasionally  found,  so  impossible 
is  it  wholly  to  overcome  the  principle  of  reversion.  Not  only 
is  the  raising  of  a  new  breed  dependent  upon  the  most  precise 
and  methodical  selection,  but  the  process  must  be  under  one 
controlling  intelligence.  Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Buckley  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  both  undertook  to  raise  Leicester  sheep.  It  is 
afiirmed  that  those  gentlemen  have  not  deviated  in  any  respect 
from  the  true  blood,  but  the  two  sets  of  Leicesters  present  all 
the  appearance  of  two  separate  breeds.  Dark-colored  pigeons 
from  time  to  time  produce  single  white  individuals,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  rabbits.  If  after  the  most  careful  and  methodical 
selection  and  isolation  it  is  impossible  to  kill  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  original  ty])e,  hpw  could  it  ever  be  possible  among 
individuals,  where  artificial  selection  is  impossible,  where  there 
is  no  distinctive  character  to  be  bred  for,  where  the  caprice  of 
human  vohtion  enters  into  the  problem,  where  there  is  con- 
stant admixture  with  individuals  possessing  some  degree  of 
hearing  and  there  exists  a  general  suspicion  of  those  whose 
deafness  is  more  than  a  generation  old,  to  evolve  a  race  which 
shall  overcome  the  excess  of  inheritance  from  millions  of  pre- 
ceding ancestors  ?  All  the  analogies  of  human  generation  and 
all  the  teaching  of  evolutionary  science  declare  this  to  be  im- 
possible. There  are  some  things  that  defy  transmission.  The 
crested  canary  and  certain  poultry  cannot  be  reproduced. 
Upon  statistics  presented  by  English  schools  Mr.  Darwin 
classes  deaf-mutism  as  one  of  the  things  not  inherited.  That 
deafness  is  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  a  few 
familieB  is  unquestionable,  but  all  that  has  been  observed  and 
chronicled  of  the  deaf  can  be  paralleled  by  facts  of  a  much 
graver  character.  Insanity  is  known  to  be  hereditary;  the 
percentage  varies,  but  at  some  places  it  has  been  found  to  be 
as  high  as  sixty-five  per  cent.  The  Census  of  1880  revealed 
the  fact  that  out  of  6,250  responses  to  circulars  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  insane  it  was  found  3,885  persons  had  relatives 
similarly  afflicted,  and  out  of  9,000  responses  from  families 
where  idiots  are  found  4,481  reported  relatives  similarly  defec- 
tive. Not  the  least  alarming  note  of  the  Census  of  1880  was 
the  appalling  fact  that  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  insane  and 
4,170  idiots  were  married.     Serious  as  the  fact  may  be,  the 
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licial,  when  it  is  fixed  by  nattu        ^^^B^ti 
In  all  artificial  or  mfthn.li       ^^^^m^^ 
common  experience  tliat  tli> 
one  geueratioD  is  eqatii  1 
I  Wallace,  "  Darwiniam." 
bred  with  most  scrupnloas 
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of  certain  nerves — was  not  inherited,  "but  the  resulting  epi- 
lepsy, or  a  general  state  of  weakness,  deformity,  and  sores,  was 
sometimes  inherited."*  Dr.  Weismann  discusses  other  cases 
of  the  supposed  inheritance  of  acquired  factors,  and  shows  that 
all  can  bie  explained  in  other  ways.  In  the  case  of  deaf-mutes 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  family  where  deafness  can  be  traced 
for  seven  generations,  and  of  those  noted  deaf  families  now 
li\ing  nearly  every  one  can  follow  the  inception  of  the  infirmity 
to  some  acquired  defect.  But  before  discussing  the  influence 
of  disease  in  propagating  deafness,  there  is  a  modem  example 
of  an  endemic  affliction  which  has  also  been  attributed  to 
heredity.  In  certain  Alpine  districts  there  has  been  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  cretinism  and  goitre.  The  majority 
of  these  cretins  are  deaf-mutes.  That  intermarriage  should 
render  the  people  of  these  districts  more  susceptible  to  the 
affections  common  among  them  is  beyond  question,  but  it  is 
now  discovered  that  removal  from  the  afflicted  districts  puts 
an  end  to  the  transmission  of  the  defect,  and  the  introduction 
of  pure  living  water  into  some  of  those  places  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  immunity  from  the  disease.  The  keenness  of  the 
Indian  in  pursuing  a  trail  was  also  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  heredity,  but  white  trappers  in  one  generation  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  skill  of  the  Indian.  Missionaries  in 
leper  districts  are  trying  to  rescue  the  children  of  lepers,  for 
they  find  that  the  disease  results  not  so  much  from  heredity 
as  from  contact.  Freeing  the  children  from  this  danger,  pre- 
vention is  possible.  These  facts  are  especially  pertinent  in  the 
discussion  of  hereditaiy  deafness.  Of  the  influence  of  disease 
in  transmitting  this  misfortune  there  is  plenty  of  evidence. 
The  most  clear  and  philosophical  statement  of  the  case  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  the  following :  "  The  power  of  organisms 
to  transmit  their  properties  to  their  offspring  appears  to  me 
to  be  only  conceivable  in  such  a  manner  that  the  germ  of  the 
organism  by  its  chemico-physical  composition,  together  with 
its  molecular  structure,  has  communicated  to  it  a  fixed  direc- 
tion of  development."  (Dr.  Weismann,  "  Theory  of  Descent,'' 
p.  667.) 

There  are  far  more  people  afflicted  with  deafness  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Normal  hearing  is  as  rare  as  total  deaf- 
ness, and  between  the  two  extremes  there  are  all  possible 

♦  Wallace  on  Darwinism,  p.  441.   * 
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degrees  of  audition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
deafness,  the  chances  of  its  transmission  are  very  remote. 
"  Let  it  be  assumed,"  says  Darwin,  *'  that  in  a  large  popula- 
tion, a  particular  affection  occurs  on  an  average  in  one  out  of 
a  million.  Let  the  population  consist  of  sixty  millions,  com- 
posed, we  will  assume,  of  ten  million  families  each  containing 
six  members.  On  these  data.  Professor  Stokes  has  calculated 
for  me  the  odds  that  there  will  be  no  fewer  chances  than  8,333 
millions  to  one  that  in  the  ten  million  families  there  will  not 
be  even  a  single  family  in  which  one  parent  and  two  children 
will  be  affected  by  the  peculiarity  in  question."  (Darwin, 
"Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,"  vol.  ii,  p.  14.)  If 
we  read  thausands  for  millions  in  the  above  quotation,  we  have 
an  analogous  case  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States,  and  <Jie  computation  is  interesting  as  revealing  the 
enormous  odds  against  the  transmission  of  deafness  through 
the  general  population.  There  are,  however,  certain  districts 
in  the  United  States  where  deafness  may  be  said  to  be  endemic. 
The  facts  gathered  in  support  of  the  theory  of  a  deaf-mute 
variety  are  mainly  from  these  localities. 

The  problem  of  hereditary  deafness  becomes  very  much 
complicated  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it. 
In  some  of  its  aspects  it  is  like  discussing  hereditary  cough : 
both  are  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  possible  physical 
states.  Speaking  popularly,  I  find  that  deafness  may  be  caused 
by  some  malformation  of  the  tubes,  bones,  muscles,  membranes, 
or  nerves  of  the  ear ;  it  may  result  from  obstruction  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear ;  from  thickening,  perforation,  or  inflammation  of  the 
membrana  tympani ;  from  ulceration  of  the  middle  or  internal 
ear ;  from  some  obstruction  in  the  eustachian  tube ;  from  an 
abnormal  arrangement  of  the  three  thousand  minute  flbres 
lining  the  cochlea,  which  fibres  are  the  terminations  of  the 
acoustic  nerves  ;  concretions  of  wax  may  block  up  the  external 
meatus ;  the  presence  of  polypi  may  render  audition  impossi- 
ble :  the  external  ear  may  become  hypertrophied  as  in  idiots ; 
or  the  auditory  fluid  may  become  charged  with  bloody  matter 
and  the  vibratory  action  so  necessary  to  distinct  hearing  may 
be  thus  destroyed. 

Of  specific  causes  producing  these  various  ii-regularities,  we 
find  that  locality,  consanguinity  of  parents,  a  strumous  and 
delicate  habit  of  body,  accidents,  and  mental  impressions  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  before  the  child  is  born,  have  all  of 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fourth  gCDeration 
of  the  agnate  line  there  are  no  deaf  children,  the  only  child 
from  thie  union  being  a  hearing  son,  while  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  the  other  branch  all  the  children  hear.  It  ia  a  point 
worth  noting  that  of  the  five  hearing  children  of  the  fourth 
generation  two  lose  their  hearing  by  dieeoBe.  There  must  be 
some  good  reason  other  than  heredity  for  the  loas  of  bearing 
in  these  two  last  cases. 

Another  family  noted  for  its  large  number  of  deaf  children 
is  the  Surlier  family,  of  Iowa  (Dr.  Bell's  Memoir,  p.  31),  con- 
sisting of  a  deaf-mute  father  and  twelve  children.  From  the 
record  of  this  family  we  learn  that  only  one  of  the  twelve 
children  waH  bom  deaf ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  lost 
their  hearing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  after  birth,  at  what  age  we 
are  not  informed.  Thus  of  the  twelve  children  the  first  three 
and  the  last  three  could  all  hear.  The  fact  that  of  these  five 
deaf  children  only  one  was  bom  deaf,  and  that  among  the 
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others  deafness  was  not  total,  indicates  that  there  have  been 
influences  at  work  other  than  the  force  of  heredity.  In  the 
Huston  family  (Dr  Bell's  Memoir,  p.  31)  we  find  that  not  only 
were  the  parents  and  grandparents  related  before  marriage, 
but  this  cousin  who  intermarried  and  all  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  also  hard  of  hearing  or  became  deaf  comparatively 
early  in  life.  Of  the  ten  children  of  the  Huston  family,  three 
were  bom  deaf  and  two  became  deaf  fi-om  disease.  If  mem- 
bers of  a  family  with  defective  healing  marry  their  cousins  and 
the  example  be  repeated  in  the  next  generation,  it  would  be  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  law  of  inheritance  if 
the  children  were  not  deaf,  for  the  conditions  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  defect  have  been  rigidly  complied  with.  In  the 
11  families  here  noted,  containing  44  children,  9  of  the  21  deaf 
children  lost  their  hearing  by  disease. 

The  existence  of  large  families  of  deaf-mutes  is  a  fact  w^hich 
has  been  known  for  many  years.  In  1859  the  London  Asylum 
published  a  selected  list  of  23  families,  containing  160  children, 
of  whom  105  were  deaf.  ,  This  was  long  before  the  time  of  the 
deaf-mute  newspaper,  the  convention,  or  the  extensive  use  of 
the  sign-language,  for  these  have  just  begun  to  make  their 
appearance  in  Great  Britain. 

The  children  who  come  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
largely  from  the  homes  of  the  poor.  We  find  that  they  need 
all  the  fosteiing  care,  all  the  regulaj-ity  in  food  and  exercise, 
all  the  attention  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  all  the  education  in 
hygiene,  all  the  protection  from  the  weather  and  from  the 
perils  constantly  suiTounding  them  by  reason  of  their  deafness 
in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities,  all  the  help  from  medical 
science,  which  a  well-appointed  institution  alone  can  give,  and 
for  these  reasons,  and  others  of  no  less  weight,  we  of  America 
still  cling  to  the  congregate  system,  believing  that  in  building 
up  these  childi'en  physically  we  are  using  the  best  precaution 
thus  far  known  against  the  transmission  of  deafness. 

Locality. — It  is  very  difficult  to  gather  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  climate  to  warrant  a  gen- 
eral conclusion.  It  has  been  observed  in  France  that  the  in^eg- 
ular  table  lands  which  border  the  frontiers  on  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  and  the  uncultivated  moors  which  extend  to  the  borders 
of  the  ocean,  produce  the  largest  number  of  deaf-mutes.  In 
these  districts,  as  far  back  as  1850  there  was  known  to  be  one 
deaf-mute  to  each  eight  hundred  inhabitants.     On  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Europe,  the  highest  percentage  of  deaf-mutes  is  found 
in  Norway  and  Switzerland ;  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps, 
the  chains  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  precipices  of  the  Jura,  the 
flanks  of  the  Cevennes,  and  other  rocky  and  rugged  districts, 
contain  twice  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful plains  of  the  interior.  What  has  been  observed  in  Swit- 
zerland and  France  has  also  been  noted  in  the  British  Isles. 
Si^otland  and  the  Pennine  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  north  of 
England,  are  more  afflicted  with  deaf-mutism  than  the  flat 
portions  of  England  and  Ireland.  There  are  Unes  of  topo- 
graphical hygiene  in  the  United  States,  and  a  study  of  these 
Unes  reveals  the  fact  that  certain  districts  contain  an  unusual 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes.  Martha's  Vineyard  has,  in  certain 
villages,  one  deaf-mute  to  every  twenty-five  inhabitants.  If 
this  proportion  were  true  for  the  city  of  New  York,  it  would 
give  the  city  60,000  deaf-mutes,  but  fortunately  the  number  of 
the  deaf  is  so  small  that  the  average  citizen  seldom  comes  in 
contact  with  them.  In  all  the  islands  off  our  eastern  coast 
there  are  social  causes  at  work  producing  liability  to  disease, 
8U(!h  as  the  intermarriage  of  relatives,  the  secluded  habits  of 
the  people,  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  consequence  of  certain 
diseases,  so  that  if  a  sporadic  case  of  deafness  should  occur, 
the  conditions  for  its « transmission  are  already  in  existence. 
The  severity  of  the  New  England  cUmate  tells  most  disas- 
trously on  the  organs  of  hearing.  There  must  be  some  dis- 
tinct principle  of  causation  for  the  excessive  proportion  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Norway,  and  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  The  deafness  of  the  people 
li\'ing  along  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  has  been  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  Herodotus,  but  no  facts  have 
been  recorded  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accurat^y  of  this 
report.  Whether  the  localities  above  noted  produce  deafness 
by  reason  of  excessive  cold  and  humidity,  or  because  of  the 
water  from  multifarious  ores  used  by  the  people,  or  whether 
deafness  is  due  to  some  special  telluric  condition,  or  to  all  of 
these  causes,  separately  prevailing  in  certain  localities,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

(Jonsanguinity. — For  many  years  I  have  resisted  the  evi- 
dence, based  upon  what  I  was  led  to  believe  were  (piestionable 
statistics,  that  blood  marriages  had  any  influence  in  i)roducing 
the  deprivation  we  are  here  cdhsidering,  but  a  further  consid- 
eration of  the  question  compels  me  to  believe  that  in  the  mar- 
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riage  of  relatives  we  have  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
deafness.  Statistics  concerning  the  marriage  of  relatives  are 
difficult  to  get,  but  from  the  sources  of  information  at  hand 
I  gather  the  following  facts : 

Dr.  WiUiams,  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  in  his 
report  for  the  decade  ending  1887,  notes  that  25  families, 
where  the  pai'ents  were  related  before  marriage,  had  sent  57 
children  to  that  school. 

Dr.  GiUett,  of  BHnois,  reports  for  his  school  88  consanguin- 
eous unions  among  hearing  pai'ents,  sending  110  deaf  children 
to  the  State  Institution  at  Jacksonville. 

Principal  Connor,  of  Georgia,  reports  that  69  deaf-mutes 
educated  at  the  State  School  were  the  children  of  parents 
related  by  blood. 

Principal  Hutton,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  says,  "  Out  of  120 
families  containing  189  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  131  were  congen- 
ital, 45  were  consanguineous  marriages ;  five-ninths  of  the 
parents  being  Jirst  cousins.^'  ("  Facts  and  Opinions,"  p.  86.) 
The  reports  of  the  State  institutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Georgia,  and  California,  for  1877,  gave  statistics  of  the  results 
of  consanguineous  marriages  for  that  year,  and  reported  97 
deaf  children  from  65  families.  {An7ial8,  xxii,  242.)  The  ap- 
palling results  of  consanguinity  gathered  by  Dr.  Bemiss,  of 
Kentucky  {Annals,  xiii,  32),  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Liebrich 
(Annals,  xxvii,  193),  "  himself  a  Jew,"  concerning  the  excess 
of  deaf-mutes  resulting  from  intermarriage  among  the  Jews 
of  Berlin,  and  the  opinion  of  Professor  Mickel  {Annals,  xxvii, 
193),  that  "  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  in  proportion 
to  the  facility  allowed  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  to 
marriage  between  relatives,''  furnish  a  mass  of  evidence  on  this 
question  that  is  irresistible.  There  is  an  instructive  example 
of  this  evil  in  Dr.  Bell's  "Memoir"'  (p.  30).  The  Grisson 
family,  of  Kentucky,  consisted  of  several  deaf-mutes.  One  of 
these,  William,  married  a  deaf-mute,  and  all  the  children  could 
hear.  One  of  his  sons  married  his  cousin,  a  hearing  woman, 
and  the  five  children  of  this  union  were  all  deaf  bom. 

Of  the  effects  of  mental  impressions  of  various  sorts  upon 
the  unborn  child,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  rehearse 
the  few  scattered  facts  found  in  various  official  documents 
treating  of  the  deaf.  The  Irish  census  of  1851  recorded  127 
instances  in  which  the  deafness  -of  the  child  was  attributed  to 
fright  expeiienced  by  the  mother.     At  Leipsic,  the  deafness 
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of  six  children  was  attributed  to  a  similar  cause,  while  at 
Gronigen,  the  mothers  of  16  deaf  children  ascribed  their  deaf- 
ness to  the  harsh  cries  of  a  deaf-mute,  and  the  melancholy 
and  depression  of  spirits  produced  by  it.  Witnessing  deaf- 
mute  theatricals  is  said  to  have  so  affected  two  women  of  rank 
that  their  children  were  bom  deaf.  Mr.  Herbert  Vallereux 
mentions  several  cases  of  deafness  of  this  character  in  France. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  a  former  principal  of  the  Ameiican 
Asylum,  at  Hartford,  finding  in  a  small  village  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Massachusetts  four  families  with  11  deaf  chil- 
dren, made  some  inquiries  of  the  parents  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  deafness,  and  received  from  Mrs.  M.  a  graphic  story 
of  the  cause  of  deafness  among  her  children.  {Aniials,  i,  28.) 
The  four  families  related  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  all  insisting  upon  the  impressions  of  the'  mother  in 
meeting  deaf-mutes  as  producing  the  deafness  of  their  children. 
It  is  noted  of  these  four  families  that  on  neither  side  was  there 
known  to  be  any  case  of  transmitted  deafness.  Mr.  Turner 
next  goes  on  to  note  five  families  containing  deaf-mutes  where 
the  first-bom  became  deaf  from  some  form  of  disease.  That 
the  children  following  the  first-bom,  in  these  families,  were 
bom  deaf,  indicates  a  probable  apprehension  on  the  mother^s 
part  that  her  offspring  might  be  deaf,  and  this  fear,  working 
in  that  mysterious  way  which  no  one  is  able  to  understand, 
is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  deafness,  not  only  in  these  five 
families,  but  in  many  others  where  the  conditions  are  similar. 

WM.  G.  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford^  Conn, 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  few  of  our  teachers  devised  a  plan  to 
make  permanent  and  convenient  the  little  collection  of  articles 
for  object  lessons  which  teachers  are  always  gathering,  but 
wliich  are  usually  thrown  away  or  lost  after  they  have  served 
the  present  need. 

The  plan  proved  so  feasible,  and  the  many  additions  to  the 
original  collection  have  been  so  easily  made,  that  it  has  quite 
outgrown  the  first  intention,  and  is  now  a  valued  factor  in  our 
daily  work.  • 

Our  first  step  was  to  secure  some  four-ounce  salt-mouth  bot- 
tles, with  glass  stoppers ;  a  number  of  labels,  on  which  was 
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printed,  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  School 
Museum,  No.  — ,  with  a  space  left  for  the  name  of  the  article ; 
and  some  cards,  six  by  seven  inches,  folded  so  as  to  form  four 
pages  and  slip  easily  into  an  ordinary  envelope.  These  were 
furnished  by  the  Institution. 

The  specimens  were  put  into  the  bottles  or  placed  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  Museum,  where  they  were  ready  for  immediate 
use  whenever  needed. 

Miniature  tools  and  household  utensils,  such  as  are  found 
in  toy  stores,  nails,  screws,  and  other  small  articles,  are  hung 
on  small  screw-hooks  in  shallow  cases,  made  of  thin  boards. 
By  this  arrangement  a  teacher  can  take  out  one  article,  or  the 
whole  case,  as  is  most  desirable.  We  now  have  ninety  bottles 
containing  specimens  of  fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  the  different  grades 
of  sugar,  oils,  crude  petroleum,  kerosene,  various  extracts, 
olives,  etc.  Upon  the  shelves  are  all  the  common  minerals  and 
metals,  and  some  that  are  not  common,  though  often  spoken 
of  in  the  text-books  :  hops,  cotton,  celluloid,  rubber,  articles  of 
Chinese  manufacture,  books  used  by  the  blind,  samples  of  car- 
pet, and  many  other  things.  Pieces  of  the  common  varieties 
of  wood  were  contributed  by  the  boys  working  in  the  cabinet- 
shop  ;  bird's-eye  maple  was  brought  by  one  of  the  teachers  who 
had  been  visiting  in  Michigan  :  redwood  by  one  from  Califor- 
nia ;  while  another  brought  fine  specimens  of  lava  and  coral 
secured  during  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In 
all  we  have  over  five  hundi'ed  specimens. 

Descriptions  of  most  of  the  articles,  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
have  been  written  by  the  teachers.  These  have  been  copied 
upon  the  cards  and  are  kept  with  the  specimens.  The  article 
on  cloves,  here  introduced,  is  given  as  indicating  the  style  of 
lesson  ;  the  questions  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  teacher. 

(a.OVES. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  fluwer-buds  of  ii  kind  of  myrtle  tree  which  grew 
first  in  the  Molucea  Islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  tree  grows 
four  or  five  times  as  high  as  a  man.  It  is  an  evergreen  and  very  beauti- 
ful. It  has  a  smooth  bark  and  a  straight  trunk  which  branches  about 
half  way  up  ;  the  l>ranches  grow  smaller  toward  the  top,  and  when 
covered  with  leaves  form  a  kind  of  pyramid. 

The  flower-buds  are  picked  before  they  begin  to  <)i)en,  and  are' dried  in 
the  shade.     The  little  ball  at  the  end  of  the  clove  is  the  flower  folded  ujk 

•Cloves  are  used  as  a  seasoning  in  cookery.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  largely 
used  in  making  perfumery,  and  is  sometimes  given  as  a  medicine. 
Cloves  are  now  raised  in  Sumatra.  Zanzibar,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil, 
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but  the  best  ones  are  still  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  where  the  tree 
grows  better  than  anywhere  else. 

In  the  primary  classes  the  descriptions  are  not  often  called 
for,  but  the  articles  are  in  constant  use.  At  first  the  Museum 
was  kept  in  a  small  cupboard  in  the  closet  of  one  of  the  school- 
rooms, but,  ha^dng  outgrown  those  quarters,  is  now  conve- 
niently arranged  upon  graduated  shelves  in  a  glass  case  placed 
in  a  central  room  of  the  school  building.  A  catalogue  of  the 
collection  has  been  made,  and  each  teacher  furnished  with  a 
copy.  Its  accessibility  has  greatly  increased  the  popularity  of 
the  Museum,  while  its  value  as  an  educational  element  is  easily 
illustrated :  A  pupil  is  sent  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
Museum  for  the  bottle  of  olives  and  one  of  olive  oil,  with  which 
to  fix  the  information  given  in  the  geography  lesson  that  olives 
ai'e  an  important  product  of  Spain,  and  that  many  of  the  people 
use  olive  oil  instead  of  butter.  One  olive  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  a  few  drops  of  oil  distributed  among  the  class,  establish 
the  fact,  and  give  them  a  lasting  impression  concerning  the 
articles  in  question. 

Quite  frequently  the  accompanying  description  is  written  on 
the  large  slate,  and  on  the  following  day  is  made  the  basis  of 
a  language  exercise. 

Should  others  be  stimulated  by  this  description  to  form  a 
Museum,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
expense.  If  it  is  not  expedient  to  start  with  the  outfit 
described,  such  bottles  as  can  be  contributed,  common  corks, 
and  written  labels  will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly  every 
case.  All  that  is  needful  is  a  little  enthusiasm,  and  a  place  to 
keep  the  articles  when  collected.  In  concluding,  the  thought 
comes  to  me  that  by  judicious  exchanges  the  museums  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  might  be  enlarged.  If  the  idea  is  favorably 
received,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  interested  in 

obtaining  articles  peculiar  to  this  State. 

Miss  ANNIE  MOUSE, 
Inntructor  in  the  Illinois  InHtitutum^ 

JarkMonvt'lU,  III. 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  New  York  Convention  last  summer 
a  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  Principal  of  the  Illinois 
Institution,  requesting  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention  to 
confer  with  the  managers  of  the  American  Book  Company,  in  relation  to 
the  printing  of  the  Manual  Alphabet  in  some  of  their  publications,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  following  correspondence  shows  that  the 
request  of  the  Convention  has  been  complied  wkh  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner.    E.  A.  F.] 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Station  M,  New  York,  Jarmary  28,  1891. 

To  t?ie  Manatjers  of  the  American  Book  Covipany. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  "  Twelfth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  First  International  Convention 
in  America,"  held  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  New  Y'ork 
city,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Ilemlved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Convention  be 
requested  to  (Mmfer  with  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  American  Book 
Company  upon  the  advisability  and  importance  of  including  in  some  of 
their  publii-ations  a  print  of  the  Manual  Alphabet,  with  a  short  chapter 
upon  its  history  and  use,  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  gr**at  ctmve- 
nience  and  helpfulness  it  would  afford  in  every  department  of  social, 
domestic,  and  business  life,  among  hearing  as  well  as  among  deaf  persons. 

Seventy-seven  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and 
seven  for  the  deaf  in  Canada  are  represented  in  this  request. 
There  were  in  attendance  Dec.  1, 1890,  at  these  several  schools 
of  the  United  States,  7,54(5  pupils,  in  thOse  'of  Canada  689 
pupils,  imder  740  instructors. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  the  piinting  of  the  Manual  Alphabet 
shall  seem  wise  and  expedient,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with   a  copy  of  the  stamlard  Alphabet t,  and    also  with  any 
further  information  you  may  desire. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  CTTKRIEK, 
Secretary  of  the  Twelfth  Conrenthn  of 

America n  Tnstruct^trH  of  the  Deaf. 
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Executive  Committee  American  Book  Company, 

806  AND  808  Broadway,  New  Yobk  City, 

January  28,  1891. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Currier. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  even  date  herewith  is  at 
hand. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  which  you  are  Secretary,  as  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  our  intentions.  We  shall  place  the  Manual  Alphabet  in 
the  first  new  primary  book  we  issue.  We  shall  also,  in  case  of 
revision  or  changes,  put  the  same  in  such  standard  books  as 
are  most  used  by  the  children  throughout  the  United  States. 

W^e  have  a  Manual  Alphabet  already  engraved  which  we 

should   be   pleased  to   submit  to   your  inspection,  to   learn 

whether  it  is  in  accord  with  the  standard. 

Verv  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 
By  HENRY  H.  VAIL. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

8TATION  M,  New  York,  Janunry  29,  1891. 
Henry  H.  Vail,  Esq., 

American  Bonk  Comjmny. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  yesterday  is  at  hand.  It  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  learn  that  the  American  Book  Company  are 
already  proposing  to  take  the  step  so  earnestly  desired  by  the 
members  of  our  profession.  The  Manual  Alphabet  sent  by 
you,  while  correct  in  most  respects,  is  stiff  and  inartistic,  and 
in  this  new  departure  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  if 
you  were  to  follow  the  style  of  the  alphabet  enclosed.  This 
was  drawn  and  engraved  from  photogi'aphs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  correct,  artistic,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  manual  alphabet  ever  printed. 

The  large  size  will,  I  fear,  require  more  space  than  you  would 

care  to  give  ;  the  smaller  will  not  require  a  very  much  larger 

page  than  the  copy  you  send.     In  case,  however,  you  should 

find  it  too  extended,  a  reduction  could  easily  be  made  from  the 

larger  to  fit  your  standard  page. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.   H.  CURRIER. 
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American  Book  Company,  Editors^  Booms, 
806  AND  808  Broadway,  New  York,  January  30,  1891. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Currier. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  29th  comes  to  hand  with 
enclosure. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  the  large  engravings  of  the  Manual 
Alphabet.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  our  page  re-engraved, 
as  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  the  whole  upon  one  page. 
Your  criticism  is  valid  and  renders  this  page  useless  for  general 

purposes. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  H.  VAIL. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Station  M,  New  York,  February  4,  1891. 
Henry  H.  Vail,  Esq., 

American  Boitk  Company. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Upon  my  return  to  the  city  after  a  brief  absence, 
I  find  your  favor  of  the  30th  ult.  Permit  me,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  members  of  the  ''  Twelfth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  First  International  Convention 
in  America,''  to  thaiik  you  for  your  courteous  response  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Convention,  and  also  to  assure  you  of 
the  very  thorough  appreciation  of  your  concun'ence  therewith. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  CURRIER. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  at 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  he  says  (see  Science  of  Dec.  19,  1890,  pp.  337  and 
338): 

In  1860  my  little  girl  lust  her  hearing  through  a  fearful  illness.  She 
was  a  bright,  intelligent  child  of  four  years,  but  her  language  was  lisping 
and  imperfect.  When  convinced  of  her  deafness,  our  great  anxiety  was 
to  retain  her  language,  and  to  know  how  we  might  carry  on  her  educa- 
tion. We  asked  advice  of  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  deaf.  '*  You 
can  do  nothing,"  was  the  answer.  **  Wlien  she  is  ten  years  old,  send  her 
to  the  Institution,  where  she  will  be  taught  in  the  sign  language." 

**  But  she  still  speaks.     Can  we  not  retain  her  language  V 
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**  She  will  lose  it  in  three  months,  and  become  dumb  as  well  as  deaf. 
You  cannot  retain  it." 

Advocates  of  a  cause  sometimes  forget  the  details  of  a  strug- 
gle, in  which  they  are  so  absorbed  in  their  determination  to 
carry  their  point  that  they  fail  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due ;  they  fail  to  see  any  good  in  those  who  stand  opposed  to 
them,  and  attribute  to  them  positions  which  they  do  not  hold. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Hubbard.  To  show  this 
let  me  go  back  a  little.  Mr.  Hubbard  attended  the  Eighth 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Belle- 
ville, Ont.,  July  15-20,  1874.  In  that  Convention  he  made 
much  the  same  statement  as  that  quoted  above.  From  pages 
HI  and  112  of  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr.  HuBBABD,  addressing  the  Convention,  said  that  at  the  age  of  four 
years  his  little  girl  lost  her  hearing,  and  when  he  inquired  of  several 
gentlemen  engaged  in  deaf-mute  instruction  what  he  should  do  with  her, 
he  was  told  to  wait  until  she  became  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age^  when  she 
could  be  taught  by  the  beautiful  language  of  signs. 

Mr.  D.  £.  Babtlxtt  wished  to  ask  Blr.  Hubbard  if  all  of  his  friends  had 
advised  him  thus. 

Mr.  HuBBABD  said :  *'  Yes  ;  all  his  friends^  not  excepting  his  friend  Mr. 
BaHleUy 

Mr.  D.  £.  Babtlett  would  remind  Mr.  Hubbard  of  what  he  had  always 
advised  him,  both  in  private  conversation  and  public  debate,  viz.,  to 
lose  no  time  and  spare  no  pains  in  doing  all  they  could  to  aid  the  child 
in  retaining  her  power  of  speech  and  practice  of  speaking.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  his  friend  Blr.  Hubbard  had  been  led  by  his  intense  dislike 
to  the  language  of  signs  to  forget  so  persistently  the  kind  advice  of  his 
friends. 

That  Mr.  Bartlett  was  correct  in  his  statement,  and  that  Mr. 
Hubbard  forgot  to  remember  any  good  in  those  whose  views 
did  not  wholly  coincide  with  his,  let  the  following  admission 
of  I^Ir.  Hubbard,  made  when  time  had  not  yet  so  obscured  his 
memory  as  to  render  the  facts  past  recalling,  bear  evidence.  I 
quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1867  on  the  Education  of  Deaf- 
Mutes.     On  page  201  of  the  appendix  Mr.  Hubbard  says : 

Our  little  girl  lost  her  hearing  when  she  was  about  five  years  old.  Hhe 
could  talk  a  little.  We  consulted  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  sou  of  Dr.  Gallau- 
det.  We  consulted  with  our  good  friend  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  with  other 
gentlemen,  and  they  told  us  the  child  could  not  keep  her  speech  three 
months.  Blr.  Qallaudet  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  her 
speech. 
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Prof.  Ba»ti,»tt.  I  «ai<l,  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  If  you  did  not 
\>^iOn  then;  yrm  wonld  not  keep  it  three  months :  if  you  began  then,  and 
mad^  «trftniions  efforts,  you  could  keep  it.  I  certainly  insisted  on  imme- 
diat^Iy  l>«^(,nnning. 

Mr.  HmBAEB.  What  I  should  have  said  was,  that  Mr.  Ghillaudet*  told 
ni*  w#^  conld  not  ke*p  the  speech  of  that  child  three  months.  ♦  ♦  • 
}fr.  BnrtUU  toid  hm  to  ktep  on  [the  italics  are  ours],  and  he  is  the  only 
t«M?h*»r  of  d4»af.mate»  who  gave  us  the  slightest  encouragement ;  and  he 
UAA  UH  he  wan  afraid  her  articulation  would  be  so  unpleasant,  even  if  we 
prfiHerv«d  it.  that  we  should  not  want  to  hear  her  talk. 

Prof.  BARTLm.  I  stated  the  difficulties  strongly,  because  I  wanted  to 
<4timnlat#^  yon  to  make  every  possible  eflFort.  I  want  all  the  credit  I 
d#*f*erve  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HrBBAED.  I  say,  you  were  the  only  jyerson  who  gave  us  the  slight- 
est  encouragf*m«;nt.  Everybody  else  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
•4erve  her  ;4p4^t»ch. 

Mr.  Collins  Sro^n  ( Principal  of  the  American  Asylum).  I  hope  you 
do  not  infer  that  I  :«hould  take  that  ground  at  all.  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
explainefl  what  he  said.  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Oallaudet  would  have 
•wd  that  if  y«>u  <iid  not  constantly  practice  with  that  child,  she  would 
U>««  her  Hpeei»h.  That  is  simply  the  ground  I  take,  always.  If  a  child 
httM  any  articuladoa.  you  can  continue  it  and  improve  it;  but  not 
without. 

Mr.  Habbttnl  sets  the  old  teacberH  of  deaf-mutes  in  a  false 
light  when  he  endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  was 
ilone  in  thi^  country  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  speech  of 
semi  mutes  before  the  estabhshment  of  the  little  school  at 
Chelnjusford.  At  "  Old  Hartford/'  from  the  beginning,  2)ains 
were  taken  to  keep  and  improve  the  speech  of  such  pupils, 
:uiil  not  a  few  went  forth  from  her  walls  able  to  speak  plainly 
and  tiuently.  I  have  never  seen  better  talkers  and  lip-readers 
than  s<.>me  old  pupils  I  have  met  who  graduated  here  long 
I  before  the  Chelmsford  school  ever  saw  the  Hght.  There  were 
iu>  s.pt»inal  teachers  of  articulation  in  those  early  days,  it  is 
tnK\  but  eai'h  teacher  was  enjoined  and  expected  to  practice 
the  si*mi  mutes  in  his  class  in  speech. 

1\>  ki*ep  anil  improve  the  speech  of  aerni-niutes  was  the 
Axx^i  aim  of  establishing  the  little  school  at  Chelmsford.  At 
I  he  he«u*iug  lK»fore  the  Legislative  Committee  above  referred 


•  l*Y>*iii%l«»itt  i»all»ml»»t  !«a\**  that,  while  he  has  no  distinct  recollection  of 

•  i.-ou^«*i>MAiiou  Uvld  s»>  long  ago,  he  cannot  conceive  of  his  having  gfiven 

Ht.  HuliUfcr%l  ;aiy  :hI\  ii't*  different  from  Mr.  Bartlett's,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 

■  (oUiiuu^^i  ><*>?*  fhrtl  ho  d^HW  m>t  recall  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hub- 

'iu*4  n>  :>»«aiu»u  '«•  lii>  vlaughter.     (Vrtuinly  neither  of  these  gentlemen 

vvotU  .u  liMbi  tiiuo  i»a>v  been  oousidere<l  **  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of 
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to,  Mr.  Hubbard  said  (p.  206) :  "  The  expeiiment  is  to  be  tried 
of  teaching  semi-mutes  articulation.  *  *  *  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mutes ;  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  can  be  taught  to  congenital  deaf-mutes." 

The  experiment  was  to  be  tried  at  Chelmsford  of  teaching 
speech  to  semi-mutes  !  It  had  been  tried  and  tried  successfully 
at  Hartford  iov  forty -Jive  years,  and  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  his  friends  started  his  experiment  forty  pupils 
were  under  regular  instruction  there  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
at  the  same  time.  Ten  years  before  the  experiment  was  tried 
at  Chelmsford  a  special  teacher  of  speech  and  lip-reading  was 
employed  at  the  Hartford  school — the  first  special  teacher  in 
that  line  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  thought  best  in 
those  days  by  the  management  at  Hartford  to  try  to  teach  the 
congenitally  deaf. 

Both  Mr.  Hubbard  and  teachers  of  schools  using  the  com- 
bined manual  and  oral  method  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  have 
grown  into  a  broader  view  of  the  possibilities  of  speech-teach- 
ing. Every  pupil  entering  the  school  at  Hartford  has  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  to  receive  daily 
systematic  instruction  in  those  branches.  Of  those  now  re- 
ceiving such  instruction  55  ^>er  cent,  were  congenitaUy  deaf, 
and  20  per  cent,  more  were  not  over  two  years  of  age  when 
they  lost  hearing,  making  75  per  cent,  too  young  ever  to  have 
had  speech. 

The  increased  time  allowed  to  pupils  in  these  days  makes  it 
possible  to  accomplish  results  now  which  were  impossible  with 
the  limited  time  allowed  pupils  in  earlier  years.  For  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  its  history,  the  regulai*  time  of  pupils  at  the 
American  Asylum  was  limited  to  four  years,  then  for  a  series 
of  years  it  was  five  years,  and  after  that,  for  many  years,  six 
years.  Many  of  the  early  pupils  remained  but  three  years, 
and  a  considerable  number  still  less  than  that.  The  average 
length  of  time  it  has  been  able  to  retain  its  pupils  during  its 
whole  history  has  been  but  little  over  five  years. 

What  oral  teacher  now  would  consider  it  possible  to  give  a 
class  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  a  fair  knowledge  of  written  and 
spoken  language  and  lip-reading,  together  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  geogiaphy,  in  four  or  even  six  years  f 
It  could  not  be  done  with  the  mass  of  deaf  pupils. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  address  in  Boston,  IVIr.  Hubbard 
remarks  (Science,  Dec.  19,  1890,  p.  336) :  "  For  the  deaf  our 
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system  *  *  *  opens  to  them,  as  to  others,  the  treasures  of 
written  language."  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  the  combined 
system  meets  less  success  in  that  line  t  Surely,  if  he  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  actual  attainments  in  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  he  must  know  that,  comparing  their  pupils,  those 
under  like  physical  and  mental  conditions,  the  orally-taught 
pupil  by  no  means  has  easier  access  to  the  treasures  of  written 
language  than  his  fellow  taught  under  the  combined  system. 

JOB  WILLIAMS,  L.  H.  D., 
PHfhcipal  of  tilt  American  Asylum^ 

Hartfardy  Conn. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 

The  natural  method  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf  is 
founded  upon  the  manner  in  which  hearing  children  acquire 
it,  and  is  opposed  to  the  system  of  teaching  by  rules  of  gram- 
mar, by  model  sentences,  and  by  memorizing  lessons. 

This  method  has  been  long  pursued  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  its  system  of  instruction.  The  late  B.  D.  Petten- 
gill  was  a  great  advocate  of  this  method,  and  was  constantly 
writing  and  publishing  articles  in  favor  of  it.  His  views  may 
be  found  in  former  volumes  of  the  A^mah. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  some  of  the  steps  in  the  process  by  which 
a  hearing  child  acquii*es  language.  The  mother  and  nurse  be- 
gin its  education  when  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  They  pat 
the  baby's  cheeks,  and  make  it  look  at  them  and  smile,  and  in 
this  way  they  attract  its  notice  and  attention,  and  awaken  its 
dormant  mind  to  its  surroundings.  This  may  seem  like  a 
small  matter,  but  it  is  of  gi*eat  importance  to  gain  and  hold  a 
child's  attention,  for  no  advancement  can  be  made  in  its  edu- 
cation until  the  power  to  concentrate  its  mind  is  acquired.  In 
like  manner  the  tirst  efforts  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  should 
be  directed  to  gain  the  attention  and  interest  of  his  pupils. 

While  the  mother  gives  her  attention-lessons,  she  talks  lov- 
ingly to  the  baby  and  arouses  its  sense  of  hearing  by  the  sweet 
music  of  her  voice.  It  is  not  long  before  the  little  one  comes 
to  recognize  the  voice  and  face  of  its  kind  fiiend,  and  makes 
known  the  fact  to  the  delighted  i)arent.  From  unconscious 
it  has  now  advanced  in  its  education  to  conscious  existence, 
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-v  of  tliree  important  senses — feeling, 

=  r  stops  at  this  point,  constantly,  how- 
I'vs  lessons,  and  showing  off  its  intelli- 
-ativos.     But  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old 
tliiiigs,  the  mother  begins  to  teach  the 
1' h  as  doll,  dog,  cat,  rattle,  milk,  etc.     It  is 
\  litest'  objects,  and  the  names  are  repeated 
•lu  till  it  comes  to  associate  the  names  with 
-t^lves.      The  time  when  a  child  begins  to 
Nvith  words  is  a  very  interesting  period  in  its 
Ir  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
•   sounds  and  things,  and  its  attention  is  hence- 
ti>  their  perception.     But  what  was  done  to 
-{••»very  about?     Was  the  child  directed  to  it  by 
Hardly.     All  the  parent  could  do  was  to  put  the 
A  av,  and  leave  it  to  find  out  the  connection  for 
.■il>ihty  of  a  child  to  make  this  discovery  is  the  re- 
in t-elligence,  and  distinguishes  it  from  idiots,  who 
'i>li'  of  the  performance. 

inner  in  which  a  child  gains  its  conception  of  tlie  re- 
words to  things  should  be  significant  to  thoughtful 
-      We  should  not  attempt  to  force  knowledge  into  the 
"t   our  pupils.     We  cannot  *' learn  "  them,  as   many 
'iisly  say  when  using  learn  for  teach  ;  they  must  do  that 
■  Ives.     The  best  of  teachers  can  only  explain  difficulties 
•  11-  pupils  and  direct  their  minds  into  the  paths  of  knowl- 
.    After  they  have  prepared  suitable  lessons  and  placed 
11  before  them,  they  should  leave  them  to  grasp  and  assimi- 
■  tbe  ideas  in  their  minds  by  their  own  processes  of  thought. 
•  I'lwledge  gotten  without  much  help  is  better  retained  in  the 
f'lnory  and  is  more  interesting  to  the  learners.     Tea<'.hers  may 
::ii(ke  lazy  pupOs  and  prevent  them  from  bectoming  self- reliant 
I  ly  doing  too  much  for  them.     In  referring  to  his  college  course. 
President  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  used  to  say  that  he  regretted  he 
had  oAce  asked  and  received  assistance  in  one  of  his  studic's. 
He  felt  that  he  could  and  should  have  mastered  the  difficultv 
liiinself. 

Before  a  child  begins  to  walk  it  often  atM|uires  the  meaning 
of  the  verbs  *'  come,"  *'  drink,"  "  want,"  etc.,  and  will  show  by 
its  actions  when  addressed  ^4th  the  words,  "  Baby  come," 
'•Baby  drink,"  and  "Baby  want  doll,"  that  it  understands 
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them.  It  is  only  taught  the  nameH  of  actions  of  which  it  can 
have  experimental  knowledge.  It  would  understand  no  others. 
But  when  it  begins  to  walk,  it  requires  words  for  the  ideas 
that  denote  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  its  enlarged 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  parents  begin  to  teach  it  such  words 
as,  " bum,"  '' hurt,"  "fall,"  " cut,"  "scratch,"  etc.  If  the  child 
attempts  to  examine  the  hot  stove,  the  mother  says  in  tones  to 
awaken  its  fears,  "  Baby  bum,"  or  if  its  little  hand  gets  lacer- 
ated on  the  point  of  a  pin,  she  says  pitifully,  "  Pin  scratch 
baby,"  or  if  it  gets  a  tumble,  she  says,  "  Poor  baby  fall."  This 
baby  language  is  very  elliptical,  and  could  hardly  be  construed 
according  to  the  rules  of  gi^ammar.  Yet  it  is  English,  and 
contains  the  germs  of  sentences  out  of  which  the  child  event- 
ually evolves  fully  rounded  ones.  While  the  child's  mind  is 
weak  and  developing,  rudimentary  .sentences  are  more  intelli- 
gible and  better  comprehended  by  it  than  if  they  were  fully 
expressed.  May  not  a  deaf  child's  letter  in  broken  English 
be  better  understood  by  a  deaf  friend  of  the  same  mental  at- 
tainments than  if  corrected  by  a  teacher  before  mailing! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  correct  the  language  of  the 
deaf  too  much  and  teach  them  too  choice  English.  Our  fas- 
tidious treatment  of  their  puerile  efforts  discourages  them. 

But  we  must  return  from  our  digression.  Up  to  this  time 
the  child  has  made  no  eftbrts  to  speak.  It  has  only  listened,' 
and  learned  to  distinguish  the  meaning  and  correct  sounds  of 
different  words  which  must  be  acquii'ed  previous  to  the  utter- 
ance of  them. 

When  a  child  is  about  ten  months  old,  it  begins  to  imitate 
articulate  sounds  and  attempts  to  utter  words  it  has  heard 
spoken.  It  now  knows  itself  as  "  Baby,"  and  generally  uses 
nouns  in  expressing  its  wants  ;  as,  "  Baby  apple,"  for  "  The 
baby  wants  an  apple ;  "  and  if  it  has  been  hurt  it  says,  "  Baby 
hurt."  Nobody  thinks  of  correcting  its  language,  and  nobody 
laughs  at  its  mistakes  ;  but  everybody  seeks  to  encourage  its 
efforts,  for  all  language  must  be  learned  in  this  way.  The 
first  attempts  are  poor  and  made  up  of  })lunders,  but  progress 
is  secured  by  continued  efforts.  No  parent  ever  says  to  his 
child  "  You  must  not  call  yourself  Baby,  or  say  *  Baby  hurt,'  but 
say  '  I  am  hurt.' ''  And  then  suppose  the  j)arent  should  begin 
to  teach  the  immature  mind  of  the  child  grammar  :  that  "  I  " 
was  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the 'singular  number,  first  person, 
denoting  the  speaker,  nominative  case,  and  subject  of  the  verb 
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u  am  laurt,"  and  thkt  "  am  hurt ''  was  a  verb  in  the  passive 
ivoioe,  representing  the  subject  as  acted  upon,  and  first  person 
guigalar*  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  I."  What  would  be 
said  of  such  a  parent  ?  He  would  be  considered  a  fit  Subject 
Iqy  a  limatic  asylum.  And  yet  this  is  just  what  we  do  when 
^e  teach  the  undeveloped  minds  of  our  pupils  grammar  in 
order  to  teach  them  language. 

^o  ;  the  parent  leaves  the  child's  language  alone.  He  knows 
that  it  is  a  creature  of  imitation,  and  that  in  time  it  will  cor- 
rect its  mistakes  by  heaiing  how  others  speak,  just  as  the  ear 
learns  to  coiTect  false  notes  in  music  by  the  discords.  We  all 
know  how  bad  English  grates  on  the  ears  of  cultivated  people. 
Musicians  learn  music  by  Ustening  to  good  players  and  singers, 
and  by  playing  and  singing  themselves.  If  a  player  strikes  a  false 
note,  he  plays  over  the  part  again  and  again  till  all  the  notes  are 
correctly  sounded  and  harmony  is  produced.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  music  teacher  that  began  his  lessons  by  teaching  his  pupils 
the  rules  and  theory  of  music  ?  A  music  pupil  does  not  begin 
tp  reason  upon  his  art  until  he  knows  something  of  the  art 
itself.  In  like  manner  we  learn  good  language  by  listening  to 
good  speakers  and  reading  good  authors,  and  by  carefully  imi- 
tating them.  To  speak  concisely,  we  learn  the  correct  usage 
of  our  language.  That  is  all.  Custom,  not  grammai',  regu- 
lates and  prescribes  the  right  use  of  language. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  a  teacher  need 
not  be  familiar  with  the  genius  and  stinicture  of  his  language. 
He  undoubtedly  should,  but  he  does  not  acquire  these  from  a 
study  of  its  grammar.  The  mastery  of  a  language  can  only  be 
acquired  by  thinking  in  it  and  by  making  use  of  it  in  speakiug 
and  writing,  not  by  analyzing  it. 

The  masterpiece  of  Greek  literature,  Homer's  Iliad,  was  com- 
posed before  Cadmus  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece. 
The  author  or  authors  knew  nothing  of  the  exquisite  language 
that  they  spoke  except  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  prevailing 
usage.  The  beautiful  Vedas  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue  were  only 
put  into  writing  in  modem  times.  The  composers  of  Homer 
and  the  Vedas  had  only  the  ear  to  guide  them,  no  written 
models  of  any  kind,  and  no  grammars  to  refer  to  for  rules  of 
diction.  If  they  had  been  compelled  to  think  of  the  correct 
forms  of  speech  in  which  to  express  their  thoughts  these  won- 
derful compositions  would  never  have  been  produced,  for  the 
attention  would  have  been  di*awn  away  from  the  thoughts  to 
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be  expressed  to  the  language  in  which  to  Express  them.  For 
this  reaBon  writers  are  seldom  able  to  compose  well  in  any  Ian- 
guage  except  that  of  theii*  native  country.  Modem  languages 
are  much  simpler  in  form  and  grammatical  construction  than 
those  of  ancient  times.  Greek  and  Sanscrit  are  very  elaborate 
and  highly  inflected,  and  composition  in  them  from  our  point 
of  view  would  be  no  easy  matter.  Yet  all  that  the  authors  of 
Homer  and  the  Vedas  knew  of  them  was  the  correct  usage,  or 
how  they  were  spoken. 

This  fact  should  convince  us  that  a  knowledge  of  grammai* 
is  not  essential  to  composition,  and  of  no  particular  aid  to  the 
deaf  in  learning  language.  Its  study  is  unintelligible  to  the 
young  mind  and  beyond  its  comprehension.  A  child  cannot 
understand  the  rules  applicable  to  the  language  spoken  around 
him  until  he  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  it.  How  can  he 
apply  rules  to  what  he  has  not  learned  and  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  he  can,  and  a  scholar 
should  not  take  up  the  grammar  of  his  language  until  he  is 
well  advanced  in  his  studies.  Mr.  Marcel  says :  "It  may 
without  hesitation  be  affirmed  that  grammar  is  not  the  stepping- 
stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument.'^ 

When  the  Greeks  began  to  discuss  the  beauties  of  their  lan- 
guage and  restrict  its  composition  to  rules,  their  language  and 
its  literatui'e  began  to  decline.  It  is  the  use  of  a  language  that 
is  needed,  not  its  philosophy.  We  can  speak  and  write  a  lan- 
guage no  better  because  we  can  tell  the  inflections  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  or,  to  the  intelligent  mind, 
more  wonderful  than  language.  It  brings  us  into  communion 
with  our  fellows.  An  intelligent  use  of  it  is  conducive  to  our 
happiness,  but  a  wrong  use  of  its  words  and  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  meaning  often  produce  bitterness,  strife,  and  en- 
mity.    How  careful,  then,  we  should  be  in  toacliing  and  using  it. 

But  what  do  we  need  to  teach  this  wonderful  instrument  of 
the  human  mind  ?  The  answer  is :  Simply  a  knowledge  of  cor- 
rect usage,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  from  our  best  writers 
and  speakers,  and  the  ability  to  impart  it  to  others  as  we  have 
received  it. 

If  our  pupils  ever  leani  English,  they  must  leaiii  it  in  about 
the  same  way  that  we  leai*ned  it.  We  heard  it  spoken  ;  but  as 
they  cannot  hear,  we  must  show  them  how  we  use  it,  and  make 
them  use  it  in  the  same  way.     This  we  should  do  by  talking 
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and  conversing  with  them  in  writing  on  topics  and  subjects  in 
which  we  and  our  pupils  are  interested.  We  should  not  call 
their  attention  to  the  language  they  are  using,  but  to  the 
thoughts  they  express  in  it.  We  did  not,  when  children, 
think  about  the  language  we  were  learning,  but  about  the 
thoughts  we  were  expressing.  We  were  interested  in  our 
play  and  in  what  we  saw  going  on  around  us,  and  in  our  de- 
sire to  express  our  thoughts  and  satisfy  our  curiosity  we  ac- 
quired the  language.  All  children  are  anxious  to  learn  and 
are  fond  of  amusements.  By  making  use  of  this  propensity 
we  can  train  and  develop  their  minds.  There  is  no  reason  why 
their  curiosity  should  not  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  their  love  of  play  to  the  performance 
of  something  useful.  The  kindergarten,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  natural  system,  undertakes  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
The  children  think  the  school  play,  and  so  it  is,  because  it  di- 
verts and  amuses  them.  But  the  games  they  play  teach  them 
something  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after-life. 

We  should  seek  to  find  out  the  tastes  of  our  pupils,  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  and  assist  them  as  far 
as  we  can  to  develop  them.  Teachers  oftentimes  do  their 
pupils  more  harm  than  good,  because  their  methods  repress 
originality  and  discourage  genius.  A  child  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  be  what  God  and  his  nature  intended  he  should  be. 
We  may  thwart  his  bent  and  turn  him  into  another  direction, 
but  our  triumph  1^411  not  bring  us  much,  if  any,  satisfaction. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  deaf  that  their  talents  should 
be  developed  and  not  repressed  while  at  school.  The  sense  of 
hearing  affords  its  possessors  opportunities  to  advance  in 
knowledge  and  develop  their  talents  after  leaving  school  by 
social  intercourse  with  better-instructed  persons,  but  the  deaf, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  hearing,  usually  make  little  advancement 
when  no  longer  at  school,  and  often  retrograde,  ovring  to 
untoward  surroundings. 

Some  teachers  of  the  deaf  think  that  their  pupils  can  learn 
language  by  committing  to  memory  and  reciting  portions  of  it 
verbcUim.  The  method,  however,  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
the  processes  by  which  hearing  children  learn  speech.  If  this 
were  all  that  were  required,  the  deaf  would  soon  learn  language. 
They  soon  become  able  to  memorize  lessons  with  ease,  and 
oftentimes  those  who  understand  least  of  the  sense  will  write 
them  with  most  precision.     They  may  have  a  vague  conception 
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of  what  the  passages  mean,  but  are  quite  unable  to  take  the 
language  apart  and  rearrange  it  in  the  expression  of  thoughts 
of  their  own.  From  these  facts  we  should  learn  that  the  lan- 
guage of  lessons  should  not  be  memorized ;  onW  the  ideas  and 
facts  they  contain  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  and  recited  in 
the  words  of  the  pupil.  These  should  be  frequently  recalled 
and  rehearsed,  and  if  errors  in  the  thoughts  and  expression 
of  them  occur  they  should  be  connected.  If  the  language  of 
each  recitation  differs  from  the  previous  one,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  proof  that  the  pupil  is  gaining  in  power  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts.  He  may  not  do  this  in  choice  language  ; 
but  what  of  that,  so  long  as  we  can  understand  what  he  wants 
to  say  ?  His  thoughts  are  the  treasures  of  his  mind ;  not  the 
words  with  which  he  tells  them. 

We  make  too  great  use  of  signs  in  our  schools  for  our  pu- 
pils to  make  rapid  advancement  in  language.  English  cannot 
be  learned  where  they  are  in  constant  use,  except  imperfectly. 
It  should  not  be  studied  by  referring  to  signs  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  its  terms.  Explanations  should  be 
made  in  words  with  which  the  pupil  is  already  acquainted. 
We  always  explain  to  hearing  children  what  they  want  to  know 
in  English.  Why  should  not  the  deaf  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  at  least  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  our 
language  ?  The  only  reason  that  I  enn  assign  for  not  pursuing 
the  same  plan  with  the  deaf  is,  that  by  so  doing  we  should 
have  to  put  forth  gi'eater  efforts.  But  the  advantages  of  this 
course  to  the  deaf  would  be  invaluable.  Where  signs  are  used 
the  pupils  persist  in  thinking  in  them,  whereas  they  should  be 
taught  from  the  first  to  think  in  Enghsh.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  express  an  idea  in  signs  that  they  can  express  in 
words.  We  can  never  say  that  our  pupils  have  learned  our 
language  till  they  come  to  think  in  it,  and  not  in  signs.  Those 
who  teach  the  deaf  orally  are  right  in  prohibiting  signs  among 
their  pupils.  A  person  who  wishes  to  learn  French  must  lay 
aside  his  own  vernacular  for  a  time,  and  think  and  speak  in 
French,  till  it  becomes  as  famiUar  to  him  as  his  own  tongue. 
He  must  not  be  simply  able  to  express  or  think  in  English  the 
French  he  reads  or  hears  spoken.  So  long  as  he  has  to  do 
that,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  the  language.  But 
this  is  all  that  the  deaf  taught  by  the  aid  of  signs  are  able  to 
do.  They  think  in  signs  and  translate  English  into  signs, 
which,  by  the  abuse  of  them,  have  become  their  vernacular. 

Teaching  the  deaf  to  write  isolated  or  model  sentences  is 
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j^oUier  I'tToneouB  wny  <if  teiu-liiag  theio  laugtiage.  This  con- 
^st»  in  splppting  woriU  wiil  phraaei*  wliiili  the  piipilH  have  not 
jj^^rnwl.  nrnl  dressing  up  some  thought  in  them  to  illustrate 
l],4^r  use.  Teachers  who  follow  thlsi  phiu  ouppoHe  their  piipilK 
yjU  lie  able  h;  thie  meann  to  make  tine  of  them  when  they 
luive  an  uct-nsion  for  them.  But  bow  unnatural !  The  mind 
m  not  B  wiirehouse  in  wliieli  n  great  lot  of  uupaeked  gtiodx  b 
tent.  Everything  it  has  miiat  ataud  the  test  of  nse.  Nothing 
^  k«|'t  in  it  that  has  not  been  used  and  found  serviceable. 
Vord"  "uly  become  a  part  of  our  mental  furniture  by  actual 
OSS,  «iiil  those  which  we  ilo  not  use,  and  only  know  by  ear  or 
(jplit,  make  a  very  tdight  impreaeion  on  the  miud,  and  soon 
Jjji  out  of  the  memory  when  no  lunger  heard  or  seen.  A 
ituiUnt  i>f  the  claesictt.  who  has  not  ojietied  a  Greek  or  Latin 
Iwik  for  n  long  time,  often  fiiidB  it  difficult  to  ti-an»late  a  short 
pBwtftK*'  ^'•••i  "^■^'^  t''  thone  worku,  bet'ttuwe  the  worda  of  the 
lnu^QBges  ill  which  they  are  written  never  formed  a  part  of 
iiii.  viwHbiUtti'y. 

irils  and   sentences,  removed   from   their  connection  in  a 
nverwition  or  dimiourse,  lose  their  force,  become  inanimate, 
il  lid  Qot  strike  us  with  the  meaning  they  jiosneHsed  when 
y  utoiid  in  the  passages  fi-om  which  they  wcri'  taken.     For 
wiu  it  is  difficult  to  write  appropriate  sentences  upon 
nd  jilirtineti,  uH  mo«t  sentonceH  require  the  aHsistaiiee  of 
f  fienteiir^n  to  maki'  the  sense   am)    thought  complete. 
u.  iu  nriting.  has  not  noticed  this  depemlerice  <if  one  sen- 
,'*  iijwu  another  i  how  they  are  locked  together  by  modify- 
wnnk  and  [ihrasex :  how  a  change  in  a  woid  or  expression 
II  require  n  change  iu  precedent  and  suhsequent  sentences  : 
ir  meaniuglcsH  a  single  sentence  will  ajipear  by  itself,  and 
hat  Htupid  and  erroneous  opinions  garbled  passages  will  make 
»  writer  sevui  to  hold  ! 

Die  ileof  should  be  made  conscious  of  these  facts  and  taught 
»  l«  eipress  continuity  of  thought.     They  can  uidy  acquire 
il  process  by  the  actual  use  of  connected  language,  hut  not 
■  coinpositiims  of  tlieir  own  at  firsL     The  teacher 
Hild  ilictikte  compositions  till  they  learn  the  manner  of  con- 
iting  the  expression  of  thought.     Then  they  we  ready  for 
ginal  work.     This  method  is  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
;  dictation,  the  teacher  has  control  of  the  line  of 
night,  and  can  teach  his  pupils  to  put  down  things  relevant 
iB  suliject  in  thrir  proper  places  and  connections,  and  in 
B  way  assist  to  develop  their  reasoning  powers. 
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■A.    r^rrP'-Tfi'  'hat  writing  model  sentences  is  of  very  ^ 
iriuiins^  a.  -i^arainir  the  composition  of  a  language,  and  M 
'    "*^=  ~  ''i*^  -^••rk  ii*  little  better  than  wasted.     Such  work  :^ 
r      -!ii:.--^ni,n_     If  .>ne  should  wish  to  learn  to  compose^a 
-»-rr  .uuno^'r.  iz  would  be  far  better  to  translate  long^ 
^=T-     zii-.    c  rrnm  *toiue  English  author,  and  not  shortft^^ 
ta"»**-  -*  -a*  l»">mr  ije*=-n  the  custom.     To  prove  the  futility 
HirdiiiL  w^  have  only  to  refer  the  readers  of  thii 
•Biaii%&  ft  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.     Th^^ 
le  ^''Tk  j»  to  teach  the  composition  of  Latin  b^* 
-   STP^^L   aiimV>er  of  English   sentences  into  tha^ 
^-.rixniT   no   the   models   of   the   author.     Man^^ 
T^mr    nitirfirs  lav*-  4p«?nt  weary  hours  over  the  lessons,  but 
--=■   -*-r»r'i    «f  one  that  learned  to  thmk  and  compose  in 
^^77  ir^ TiL  •  :i»*ir  ^nidy  ?    The  only  good  a  student  could  obtain 
— :=.    "-rs:   :r»»ii  "iieiu  would  be  a  stock  of  Latin  words  and 

rj  Luxnnxurt^  x:di  the  idioms  of  the  language. 

-rrr*  -r-  .  -cnJirnr  who  had  learned  Latin  composition  from 
_:.-*e± — Hiefii-t'  tniliiin^  wished  to  write  a  letter  in  that  lan- 
»-     ..ir  yiHiid  lie  gi>  alwutit?     He  would  find  the  task 
>*uua!?w     ius  he  had  not  learned  to  think  in  Latin,  he 
..:_  -rr*?  -av*-  -ii  write  a  letter  in  English,  and  then  turn  it 
^y^  ry^*Alling   his  models,  and  this  is   just   what 


^ti' 


:ri»*aii*'  i"*rwr  *)y  AmokVs  system  do. 

ijT    urii>  Tuurnt  Ci>  memorize  lessons,  and  J)roduce  model 

.^■■riirr—    ■■nrAmintr    words  or  phrases  the  teacher  has  ex- 

^7-— «-    viil   :<.•  on^n*  learn  English  than  Arnold's  students 

w^      ■->•*'  •••nii)o«tioa  bv  susbstantiallv  the  same  method. 

'•  -    "!ritc^  ^'^jk^niu  and  write  English  because,  from  infancy, 

r    A-**  .e^tri  uid  *6is!iOoiate<l  with  hearing  persons,  and  were 

•St-,    uwrif  n^.  ^.>  juitate  their  speech  and  learn  to  read  theii* 

►rs^kLir^     •jLK»kf*  ilL  bei*ause  our  associates  made  use  of  no 

.iSTt     uui'iafc??.  jnd  we  had  no  other  in  which  to  express  our 

..  .oitn.-s     r!if  leaf-  aLs>i>?  can  be  made  to  master  English  w^hen 

-    i^n^at  ~u«-  .aiiiruage  to  them  through  English  alone,  as  our 

9»-ui>^    iii'i   Tread*  presented  it  to  us.     We  may  find   the 

:--^5«*  -4-  ^»  WL  w^jtuisome,  but  we  shall  not  then,  as  now,  be 

..^,^  t    luueQC  mat  very  few  of  the  deaf  are  ever  able  to 

^  ,  oi^f  »   '  lumauil  oi  our  language. 

J.  D.  KIRKHUFF,  M.  A., 
[i90ni!ti*r  in  the  PennHylrania  TiiHtitution^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ttas  above  in  a  repreBentation  of  the  '•  Denison  Fmction- 

icher,"  wbicli  I  have  invented  and  perfected."     Ae  its  name 

nti«B,  it  is  a  device  to  illustrate  and  explain — in  wLort,  to 

— fractionH,  both  common  and  decimal,  from  simple  defi- 

niions  to  the  more  difficult  operations. 

It   coBsiHts  of  a  rectangulai-  frame  3B  inches  long  by  27 
inrhM  high,  on  adjUHtable  supports.     The  fiont  of  the  fnime 
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i«  of  white  w«>«>l.  in  <.>riler  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  nmner- 
al.'"  and  scales  marked  on  it.  It  is  spanned  by  lateral  wires, 
'>n  which  are  movable  oylinibrical  blocks  of  hard-wood  **  ebon- 
ized."  whose  sin^rle  or  united  length  on  each  wire  is  16  inches. 
Tlie  api)ermost  cylinder  is  of  one  piece  and  represents  the 
unit  or  whole  numl>er.  The  other  cylinders  show  the  same 
unit  re<*pectively  divided  into  ±  4,  8,  16,  3.  6.  12,  24,  48  eqnal 
parts,  eai^'h  fraction:il  unit  Wing  marked  on  the  correspondbig 
p<>rtion  of  the  frame  on  the  right. 

C)n  the  right  of  the  upper  horizontal  bar  of  the  frame  a 
length  of  lf>  inches,  to  conform  to  that  of  the  unit  block  be- 
lr)w.  i?4  di\"ide«l  into  KK)  equal  spaces,  representing  hundredths, 
while  on  the  same  portion  of  the  lower  bar  the  equivalent 
lenifth  is  driven  in  tifths,  tenths,  and  thousandths. 

Through  the  slots  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  two 
horizontal  bars,  a  slender  chain  with  a  plumb-weight  is  at- 
tached to  the  movable  plate  and  linger  piece  which  slides  on 
the  ui>])er  bar.  Besides  tliis  chain  or  plumb-line  there  may  be 
ernj)loyed.  as  Hhr)wn  in  the  cut,  additional  lines  or  chains,  with 
lK>f»ks  for  attaching  them  to  the  upper  l>ar  or  to  the  wires. 
Their  office  is  to  mark  the  place  preWously  o<vupied  by  the 
pliiiiih  line  in  case  of  its  chifuige  of  i>osition  to  demonstrate 
Mr>me  other  point. 

The  j>ur])r>se  of  this  plumb-line  is  to  ascertain  and  mark  the 
rorjeMpoiirlcTire  and  equality  of  the  various  fractions  repre- 
sentee! bv  the  cvhnder  blocks  on  the  wires  and  the  scales  on 
the  bars  of  the  frame.  Thus,  when  the  indicating  pointer  of 
the  sliding  plate  rests  on  the  figure  50  of  the  upper  bar,  the 
blocks  being  closely  massed  on  the  wires  to  the  right,  this 
jiointer  and  the  plumb-line  in  ctmcert  will  indicate  the  equality 
or  identity  in  njagnitude  of  the  following  quantities : 

5  n         1        ;;       4         •»         1  >;       A        «;         I  •.»       2  4         .'»         2  S        5  0  0 

In  a  siinihir  way  it  will  show  the  same  relation  to  one 
anr)ther  of  Of»/{  hundredths  and  the  fractions  ^,  J,  ,'*a,  |},  J  J, 
etc. 

In  the  cut,  in  onhfi-  to  illustrate  how  to  add  ^,  j{,  and  ^, 
the  block  I'eprescnting  ^  is  detached  fnmi  the  two  others 
and  moved  to  tlie  right.  Tlu^  plumb  having  shown  ^  ^^  J^^^  is 
moved  away  and  one  of  the  marking  lines  substituted  to  still 
keep  in  mind  the  fa<'t  just  ascertained.  Then  three  i  blocks, 
representing    j},  are  aligned  close  to  the  ^  block,  and,  the 
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im^b-line  having  indicated  |  =  ^j,  another  marking  line  is 
substituted.  Then  ^  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  ^,  and  their 
sum  i^  indicated  as  |  J.  This  whole  demonstration  may,  how- 
ever, ^  performed  without  resorting  to  the  substitute  lines, 
if  the  teacher  chooses. 

Simpler  yet  is  the  illustration  of  subtracting  one  fraction 
from  another.  In  seeking  the  difference  between  ^  and  ^,  the 
plumb-line  shows  ^  =:  ^^,  and  that  \  placed  on  its  wire  in  a 
gimilar  position  to  that  of  \  corresponds  to  ^,  thus  marking 
the  difference  as  ^j. 

As  multiphcation  is  a  short  method  of  addition,  and  division 
of  subtraction,  ways  of  illustrating  their  processes  will  readily 
occur  to  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  without  further  suggestion, 
and  BO  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Since  the  integer  or  whole  number  is  shown  by  the  unit 
block  or  the  sum  of  the  fraction  blocks  on  each  wire,  a  mixed 
number  is  easily  exemplified  by  the  required  number  of  entire 
groups  of  fractional  blocks  on  the  wires  reinforced  by  an  indi- 
vidual piece  or  pieces  representing  the  desired  fraction ;  thus, 
for  5J,  use  the  five  upper  wires  for  units  and  two  J  blocks. 

By  lessening  by  J  the  length  of  the  aggregated  blocks  on 
the^,  yV»  2^1'  iV  wires,  and  disregarding  all  other  blocks  and 
scales,  one  has  the  unit  divided  into  7, 14,  21, 42  parts,  illustrat- 
ing fractions  with  7  and  multiples  of  7  for  denominators. 

By  applying  the  same  course  to  the  6ths,  reducing  them  ^, 
one  has  fractions  with  denominators  5,  10,  20,  40 ;  and  using 
11  of  the  12ths,  and  a  proportionate  number  on  the  two  wires 
below,  there  will  be  represented  fractions  having  11,  22,  44  as 
their  denominators. 

The  small  slates  of  papier-mache^  with  books  attached,  will 
be  found  of  use  to  exhibit  fractions  having  numerals  different 
from  those  marked  on  the  frame,  or  to  indicate  operations,  as 
showTi  in  the  engra\ing. 

Proceeding  from  fractions  of  abstract  to  those  of  concrete 
numbers,  by  taking,  where  it  is  practicable,  three-foui*ths  of 
the  blocks  on  the  wires,  and  massing  them  on  the  left  instead 
of  on  the  rij^ht,  as  before,  the  pointer  of  the  sliding-plate  rest- 
ing on  the  figure  12  of  the  upper  bar  (representing  the  foot- 
measure  in  inches),  the  plumb-line  will  show  blocks  aggregat- 
ing one  foot,  linear  measure,  divided  into  3ds,  Gths,  12ths,  9th.s, 
18ths,  3Gths,  and  on  the  lower  bar  the  same  length  appears  in 
4ths  and  lOOths. 
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The  illustrations  of  definitions  and  operations  already  de- 
scribed or  suggested  can  thus  be  repeated  here  with  fractions 
of  a  diflferent  order  and  magnitude. 

In  the  engraving,  the  larger  section  of  a  meter  rule,  marked 
for  centimeters  in  alternate  dark  and  white,  is  shown  resting 
on  temporary  supports  just  above  the  lower  bar  of  the  frame. 
This  allows  the  use  of  the  meter  in  conjuncti(m  with  the  plumb- 
line  ill  order  to  teach  the  relation  of  its  measures  to  the  linear 
foot  or  yai'd.  In  the  rapidly-growing  use  of  the  metric  system 
in  this  (country,  this  feature  of  the  Fracticm-Teacher  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  a  recommendation. 


A  resinne  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  Fraction- 
Teacher  includes : 

1.  The  saving  in  time.  The  time  required  to  draw  chalk- 
lines  or  cm4es,  or  to  cut  up  fruit,  paper,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to  correctly  divide  and 
subdivide  so  as  to  show  the  required  fractions,  is  considerable. 
Repetition  is  frequently  called  for,  and  this  takes  still  more 
time,  as  the  work,  as  a  general  thing,  has  to  be  done  over  again. 
*  2.  Its  durabihty  in  material  and  solidity  of  construction, 
and  consequent  readiness  for  use  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Neither  time,  patience,  nor  strength  need  be  frittered  away  in 
searching  for  something  to  be  made  an  object  lesson  in  frac- 
tions. 

3.  The  strength  and  clearness  of  the  impression  it  makes 
upon  the  mind.  It  is  something  the  pupil  can  see,  and  handle^ 
and  measure  in  all  its  proportions.  Children  often  fail  to 
perceive  the  relation  and  analogy  between  mere  pencil  or  chalk 
lines  and  actual  quantities.  Even  well-educated  persons,  con- 
sidered proficient  in  arithmetic,  have  said  that  a  short  experi- 
ence with  the  Fraction-Teacher  has  given  them  more  thorough 
and  satisfactory  ideas  of  the  nature  of  fractions  and  the  piin 
ciples  that  underlie  their  operations  than  they  ever  had  before. 

4.  Its  simplicity  and  reliability.  The  plumb-line  appeals  to 
the  pupil  as  only  a  thing  coming  within  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation  can  appeal.  He  does  not  take  the 
result  reached  on  tinist ;  he  sees  it,  he  kftoirs  it.  This  goes 
farther  tuid  produc^es  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  effect  than 
the  mere  dictum  of  an  instructor.  The  more  the  young  pupil 
studies  facts  from  the  standpoint  of   independent  and  self- 
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eliftiit  investigatioD,  the  firmer  will  be  his  step  and  the  wider 
his  ou*"^^^^  ^  ^^®  fields  of  knowledge. 

5  It  is  comprehensive.     It  illustrates  all  definitions,  prin- 

eipleft^  and  operations  used  in  fractions — embracing  addition, 

subtraction,  multiplication,   and  division.     It  includes  in  its 

vork  l>oth  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  fractions  of  both 

abstract  and  concrete  numbers.     It  can  be  used  in  percentage. 

It  adiwits  of  the  use  of  the  meter  and  other  measures  to  show 

their  proportionate  relation  to  our  lineai*  foot  measure.     With 

the  aid  of  the  scales  on  the  frame  and  on  the  meter,  it  may  be 

made  to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  in  mechanical  drawing.    The 

use  of  the  plumb-line  has,  also,  an  educative  effect  in  various 

ways  outside  of  "fractions." 

6.  It  is  in  a  line  with  the  present  educational  movement  in 
favor  of  object-teaching,  as  exemplified  in  the  popularity  of 
kindergarten  processes,  and  their  increasing  employment  in  the 
modem  system  of  instruction.  These  methods  are  greatly 
appreciated  and  used  by  the  more  progressive  Old  World  teach- 
ers, especially  in  Germany.  Our  work  in  primary  schools  not 
seldom  falls  short  of  theirs  in  thoroughness  and  real  success. 
They  seem  to  make  more  use  of  devices  and  illustrative  ap- 
paratus, and  to  give  more  patient  study  to  the  difficulties  that 
beset  a  pupil's  mind  in  mastering  an  idea  than  we  do.  There 
are  too  many  teachers  among  us  who  ai*e  not  able  to  conceive 
how  a  scholar  can  not  understand  at  a  glance  a  thing  so  simple 
to  themselves,  as  \\  and  who  work  themselves  mto  an  unchris- 
tian  state  of  mind  over  the  dullness  of  the  pupil. 

From  a  verjr  interesting  book  for  teachers.  Dr.  Klemm's 
'•  European  Schools,  or  W^hat  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of  German^', 
France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,''  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tract. The  author  is  describing  a  visit  to  a  school-room  in 
Holland: 

The  master,  after  offering  iiu*  a  seat,  proceeded  with  his  work  as  if  no 
stranger  was  present.  I  liked  that,  and  soon  my  liking  for  the  young  man 
grew  into  a(huiration,  as  I  observed  with  what  loving-kindness  he  tn*ated 
the  youngsters,  and  in  what  a  masterly  way  he  handled  a  class  and  taught 
bis  subjects.  The  pupils  were  young,  and  th«'  class  before  him  at  the 
black-board  may  have  average<l  eight  years.  They  were  wrestling  witli 
frofthnu  ;  yt^,  dear  reader,  with  fractions.  Not  such  as  5155.  but  familiar 
ones,  such  as  J,  ij,  j.  The  teacher  used  an  interesting  contrivance  to  il- 
lu'*tnite  parts  of  a  whole.  [Here  follows  a  descri})tion  of  the  contrivance  : 
Hibest  of  shallow  shelves,  fitted  with  boards,  cut  into  fractional  parts,  each 
labelled  i,  i,  \,  Ac.  J  The  teacher  had  removed  the  Itds,  (Iths,  and  others. 
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BuBEAc;  OF  Education,  Wahhin(4T« 

Mr.  Jaicks  Denibon, 

Principal  of  the  Kendall  Scliotd^  Wanhi 
Dear  Sir  : 

Having  carefully  examiued  your  device  for  tei 
ject<»d  it  to  a  comparison  with  devices  of  simiL 
used  in  Europe,  I  arrive  at  the  concluniou  th 
advantages  and  facilities  such  as  are  not  found 
will  l>e  useful  in  the  hands  of  anv  teai^her,  and 
with  delight  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  chi 
verbial  inventive  genius  ot  the  citizen  of  the 
more  proved  its  8uperi<jrity  over  that  of  our 

Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  so  richly  d< 
spectfully  yours, 

SpecinUttt. 


CONVENTION  OR  ASSOf 

The  First  Convention  of  American  I 
and  Dumb  was  held  at  the  New  York  Ii 
New  York,  in  August,  1850.     Six  schc » 
twenty  two  delegates.     The  honorary 
number  in  attendance  to  thirty-five. 

The  Twelfth  Convention  was  held 
at  the  New  York  Institution.     Fift^ 
by  two  hundred  and  forty  delegate- 
honorary  members,  a  total  of  th* 
Many  former  pupils  of  the  New  "^ 
more  or  less  directly  connected  ^' 
ested  spectators  and  swelled  t) 
about  six  hundred. 

The  contrast  in  point  of  numi 
tions  is  striking.     If  we  make  '■ 
number  of  schools  for  the  de:> 
1850  and  in  1890.  we  shall  be 

The  number  of  deaf  childr« 
struction  in  the  schools  in 
8,901.     In  the  United  Stat 
9.652.     If  to  this  be  added 
private  instruction  we  shal  ^ 

represented  a  constituency         * 

Between  1850  and  1858         ^ 
vals  ranging  from  one  to 
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Letter  from  the  Faculty  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  : 

Kendall  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Febniai^y  2,  1891. 

Deab  Mb.  Denison  : 

Having  carefully  examined  your  ingenious  Fraction-Teacher,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  its  merits. 

It  illustrates  clearly  and  forcibly  all  the  definitions,  principles,  and  op- 
erations used  in  fractions  from  their  simplest  elements  to  their  most 
complex  relations,  including  both  common  and  decimal  fractions,  proves 
the  facts  to  be  taught  clearly  and  unmistakably,  and  fixes  them  indelibly 
in  the  mind.  Its  introduction  into  our  schools  will  shorten  and  simplify 
the  work  of  teaching  fractions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
course. 

Yours  sincerely,  E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

E.  A.  FAY, 
SAMUEL  PORTEK, 
J.  C.  GORDON, 
J.  W.  CHICKERING, 
JNO.  B.  H0TCHKIS8, 
AMOS  G.  DRAPER. 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  e/a»t^ary  24,  1891. 

Mr.  James  Denison, 

Principal  of  the  KendaU  School ^  Kendall  Green  ^  Wa^hingU/ny  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  apparatus  invented  by  you  for  the  illustration  of  the  arithmetical 
processes  of  teaching  fractions  seems  to  me  to  have  the  following  mer- 
its: The  plumb-line  and  spirit-level  attached  to  it  make  it  a  sort  of 
object-lesson  in  principles  that  underlie  many  of  the  arts,  especially  the 
building  arts.  Aside  from  the  direct  use  of  the  machine  m  teaching  the 
relations  of  fractions  one  to  another,  therefore,  your  invention  has  this 
important  recommendation,  giving  it  an  advantage  over  other  devices  of 
the  kind. 

I  note,  too,  that  your  apparatus  is  of  a  more  universal  character  than 
the  others.  By  the  use  of  your  plumb-line  you  can  show  the  relation  of 
decimals  to  all  other  fractions.  You  can  also  compare  any  fraction  hav- 
ing a  denominator  less  than  forty-eiglit  (48)  directly  with  any  other 
fraction  having  a  less  denominator  than  it. 

But  in  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  feature  of  your  invention  is  its 
adaptation  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  French  metric  system  to  the 
weights  and  measures  in  common  use.  If  you  get  up  this  apparatus  at 
a  price  sufficiently  low  to  bring  it  within  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
school  committees,  I  shall  think  you  are  doing  a  good  service  for  edu- 
cation. Very  respectfully. 

W.  T.  HARRIS, 
CommiHidoner. 

Letter  from  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Prmcipal  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio  ;  author  of  '*  European  Schools,  or  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,"  "  Chips  from  a  Teacher's 
Workshop,"  and  numerous  school-books  ;  now  Specialist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education : 
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BuBEAU  OF  Education,  Warhinoton,  D.  C,  Veb,  7.  1891. 

Mr.  James  Denison, 

Principal  of  the  Kendall  School^  WanhingUm,  1).  C, 
Dear  Sir  : 

Having  carefully  examined  your  device  for  teaching  fractions,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  a  comparison  with  devices  of  similar  purport  exhibited  and 
used  in  Europe,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  contrivance  ofFers 
advantages  and  facilities  such  as  are  not  found  in  any  other  device.  It 
will  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  any  teacher,  and  will  therefore  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  children  at  heart.  The  pro- 
verbial inventive  genius  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  once 
more  proved  its  superiority  ov6r  that  of  onr  Old  World  competitor. 

Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  so  richly  deserve,  I  am,  dear  sir,  re- 
spectfully yours, 

L.  R.  KLEMM, 

Sped/ilutt,  Burenn  of  Ed'nc<Uion, 
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The  First  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  August,  1850.  Six  schools  were  represented  by 
twenty  two  delegates.  The  honorary  members  raised  the  total 
number  in  attendance  to  thirtv-five. 

The  Twelfth  Convention  was  held  in  August,  1890,  and  also 
at  the  New  York  Institution.  Fifty  schools  were  represented 
by  two  hundred  and  forty  delegates  and  one  hundred  and  six 
honorary  members,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Many  former  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  others 
more  or  less  dii'ectly  connected  with  the  workers,  were  inter- 
ested spectators  and  swelled  the  number  in  attendance  to 
about  six  hundred. 

The  contrast  in  point  of  numbers  between  these  two  conven- 
tions is  striking.  If  we  make  a  comparison  also  between  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  their  pupils  and  teachers,  in 
1850  and  in  1890,  we  shall  be  still  more  impressed. 

The  number  of  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  under  in- 
struction in  the  schools  in  1850  was  1,100.  In  1890  it  was 
8,901.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined  it  was 
9,652.  If  to  this  be  added  the  number  of  deaf  children  under 
private  instruction  we  shall  see  that  the  Twelfth  Convention 
represented  a  constituency  of  about  10,000  x)upils. 

Between  1850  and  1858  five  conventions  were  held  at  inter- 
vals ranging  from  one  to  three  years.     From  1858  to  1868,  cov- 
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ering  the  war  period,  there  were  none.  In  1868  a  Conference 
of  Principals  wan  held  in  Washington  which  has  gone  upon 
record  as  the  Sixth  Convention.  Six  conventions  have  fol- 
lowed at  the  regular  interval  of  four  years. 

The  management  of  the  First  Convention  was  a  much  sim- 
pler matter  than  that  of  the  last.  The  questions  before  that 
body  were  fewer  and  of  less  complex  character.  The  active 
members  were  only  twoscore,  while  in  the  last  Convention  they 
were  twelve  times  as  many. 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  numbers.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive  features  of  the  last  gathering  was  the 
presence  of  such  a  large  number  of  teachers,  animated  by  a 
common  interest,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  Those 
who  had  grown  gray  in  the  ser^dce  and  others  of  fewer  years 
but  large  experience,  as  well  as  those  who  had  but  lately  put 
the  harness  on,  alike  found  in  personal  contact  and  counsel 
new  stimulus  and  fresh  incitement  to  continued  work.  But 
this  pleasant  feature  had  its  embarrassing  side.  To  use  the 
language  of  a  prominent  member,  the  body  had  become  so 
large  as  to  be  *'  unwieldy."  How  to  satisfy  the  various  inter- 
ests represented,  to  give  each  member  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  in  writing,  to  allow  ample  time  for  free  discus- 
sion, and  to  see  that  no  important  topic  was  omitted  on  the 
programme,  was  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and  it  may 
be  permitted  to  the  writer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Business 
Committee,  to  add,  it  was  not  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  either 
the  Committee  or  the  membership  of  the  Convention.  The 
criticism  passed,  that  there  was  too  much  reading  of  papers 
and  consequently  too  little  time  for  free  discussion,  was  a  just 
one.  Whether  the  Committee  would  have  been  justified  in 
selecting  certain  papers  and  passing  over  others  may  well 
be  doubted.  The  plan  pursued  of  presenting  all,  and  so 
abridging  the  time  for  discussion  as  practically  to  shut  it 
oif  on  almost  all  the  papers,  seemed  on  the  whole  the  fairest 
cours^. 

Forty  papers  were  laid  before  the  Business  Committee,  some 
complete  and  some  by  title.  If  all  had  been  presented  on  the 
first  day  it  would  have  aided  materially  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  programme ;  but,  as  in  all  previous  Conventions,  some  were 
offered  on  the  second  and  some  on  the  third  day.  If  the  rule 
adopted  by  a  previous  Convention,  and  embodied  in  the  call 
for  the  Twelfth  in  the  form  of  a  request  that  a  ^^  one  page 
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among  teacberB  can  be  maiutaiued  duiing  sue 
is  a  question  wbetber  tbe  Conventions  migbt  u 
with  and  tbe  whole  dependence  be  placed  uj 
ence  and  printed  matter ;  but  this  is  not  the 
of  tbe  deaf,  more  than  any  others,  occupy  an  if 
and  need  tbe  help  which  comes  from  freque 
others  similarly  employed.  They  go  from  the  < 
new  inspirations  and  new  zeal,  and  the  benefit : 
their  respective  schools.  More  frequent  mee 
tensify  this  zeal  and  add  to  tbe  benefits.  Tbe 
at  one  of  our  Conventions,  that  if  the  period 
than  three  or  fom*  years  there  would  not  be  € 
est  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  members,  is 
The  experience  of  the  last  Convention  and  th< 
the  Annals^  Educator^  and  other  papers  sho¥ 
tions  of  interest  are  many  and  various.  Wl 
yearly  or  biennial  sessions  has  been  made  i 
enough  to  decide  whether  that  is  too  often. 

The  convention  proper,  or  the  pubhc  meetio 
ation,  can  best  be  managed  by  standing  comnk 
hold  their  places  and  act  during  the  interval  ^ 
ventions.     These  committees  will  make  carefb 
all  details  some  months  in  advance  of  the  met 
mittee  on  Programme,  for  example,  wiU  so 
equitable  amount  of  time  be  given  to  each  ii 
discussion,  and  sohcit,  if  need  be,  papers  ai 

A  general  assembly,  where  advocates  c 
meet  on  common  ground,  must,  of  course, 
will,  however,  be  found  advisable  to  form 
ments  for  specific  purposes. 

How  far  this  should  be  carried  is  a  pi 
out.  An  Oral  Section  has  already  bee 
must  be,  or  the  difficulties  of  the  last  Coi 
increased  by  increasing  numbers,  will  fa<' 

An  organization  on  this  general  plai 

found  the  most  effective,  and,  combine 

plan  for  a  permanent  association,  vnll 

vantage-ground  which  it  has  not  yet  rer 

CHA8.  ^ 
Principal  of  the  Mary  la  f 
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Xb^  Ck)mmittee  has  been  able,  discreet,  and  faithful,  and 
jaueb  is  due  them  for  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
various  conventions.     Under  the  difficulties  imposed  by  lack 
of   organization  they  could  not  well  have  done  more.      As 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Annals,  they  have  preserved  in 
tlxat  pubhcation  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  relating  to 
the  deaf.     In  the  perf6rmance  of  this  duty  they  have  done 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause.     As  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  influence  of  the  A^hfials 
oan  not  be  overestimated. 

Holding  fc^t  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  past  in  methods  and 
xueans*  let  us  now  take  the  step  which  is  needed  to  put  our 
^^ork  abreast  of  the  times  and  reap  all  the  advantages  which 
tboroiigb  organization  and  advanced  methods  will  afford. 

The  two  main  points  to  be  urged  and  insisted  upon  are  a 

pennauent  organization  and  more  frequent  meetings.     The 

lx>dy  sliould  be  incoi*porated,  having  a  charter  cleai'ly  setting 

forth  itH  purpose,  that  whatever  advantages  are  to  be  secured 

by  the  j>ower  to  hold  property  may  be  enjoyed.     There  will 

be,  of  course,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  defining  membership 

and  retvohing  all  details  necessary  to  a  complete  and  effective 

organizfifction.     The  proper  officers  will  be  the  custodians  of  all 

origiufvl  papers  and  records,  and  should  at  once  take  steps  to 

make   t^liis  collection  as  complete  as  possible.     They  should 

open  t\xe  way  to  receive  gifts  of  money  as  well  as  of  other 

materia  aids. 

The   object  of  the  association  should  be  the  advancement  of 
the  iixt>ere8ts  of  the  deaf  without   special   reference  to  any 
particular  method  of  instruction.      It   should   embrace   the 
intellectual,   moral,    physical,   and    manual    training,    census 
enumeration,  status  of  pupils  after  lea\ing  school,  and  what- 
ever else  is  of  importance  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  class. 
More  frequent  meetings  are  needed.     Teachers  in  the  public 
scLooIb  hold  institutes  yearly  or  oftener.     The  National  Edu- 
<?&tioxi&l  Association  meets  every  year.     The  Association  of 
XiiHtructors  for  the  Blind  holds  biennial  meetings.     Once  in 
iV>iir  years,  the  rule  so  long  in  practice  with  teachers  of  the 
-^  ^^f >  is  a  period  too  long  to  allow  between  such  gatherings. 
^^  fact  that  a  Conference  of  Piincipals  is  held  midway  be- 
^^n  these  conventions  does  not  affect  the  question,  as  teachers 
Hot  members  of  that  body, 
the  proper  degi*ee  of  sympathy,  interest,  and  enthusiasm 
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characters  representing  things  beyond  the  rj 
servation  or  thought "  (p.  3).  On  the  contrar 
that  the  subjects  should  be  those  that  are  of 
children  of  their  age— for  example,  stories 
Giant-KiUer,"  "  The  Three  Bears,"  etc.— ^d  t 
be  acted  out  after  the  reading  of  the  story  ha 

While,  of  course,  the  language  employed  w 
at  first,  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  th* 
subjects  would  not :  and  the  subsequent  actic 
and  interest  to*  what  otherwise  might  be  unm 
words  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  understood. 

If  the  natural  method  is  followed,  our  \ 
required  to  gather  ideas  from  written  langua*. 
verse  process  is  insisted  upon  to  any  great  e 
difficult  it  may  be  to  gather  thoughts  from  • 
and  phrases,  it  is  certainly  easier  than  to  ex}' 
in  a  language  that  we  do  not  know.     We  cai 
book  with  much  greater  ease  than  we  can 
tongue.     Reading  is  easier  than  writing,  an 
come  first. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  w" 

writing,  too — on  the  part  of  the  deaf  child 

should  be  secondary  to  reading  in  the 

natural  order  is  followed. 

ALEX AN 1 

Warhinoton.  D.  C,  March  17,  1891. 
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BONET,  JUAN  PABLO.     Simplificatioi  *^ 

bet  and  Method  of  Teaching  Deaf-N  j^ 

from  the  original  Spanish  by  H.  N.  ' 
a  Historical  Introduction  by  A.  Pan 

2X2. 

Bonet'8  "  Jieduction  de  las  Letr 
hahlar  los  Mudos^  printed  in  162f) 
the  firHt  treatise  on  the  instructioi 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  best.     Ii 
his  views  Bonet  was  in  advance  n< 
but  also  of  his  successors,  A.mi 
hand,  and  De  I'Epee  and  Siciu 
times  progress  in  the  general  sci 


READING  BEFORE  WRITING. 

7V>  the  ItJditor  of  the  Annals. 

Sir  :  I  have  read^Mrith  much  interest  Mr.  Blattner's  article 
upon  "The  Natural  Method,"  published  in  the  Annuls^  vol. 
xxxvi,  pp.  1-11.  I  am  somewhat  surprised,  however,  that  he 
should  accept  my  premises  and  yet  reject  my  conclusions. 

On  page  3  he  says :  "  Dr.  Bell  is  eminently  correct  in  his 
premise  that  the  natural  order  is  to  understand  language  be- 
fore using  it."  Surely  then  it  follows  that  reading  should  pre- 
cede writing.  Mr.  Blattner,  however,  claims  (p.  3)  that  this 
would  be  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order,  "  for  to  read  and  to 
memorize  is  to  use  language."  I  am  certain  that  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  your  readers  that  this  is  an  error.  Reading 
is  "  understanding  the  language,^'  and  writing  is  "  using  ''  it. 
If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Blattner^s  method  is  not  the 
"  natui*al ''  method  at  all,  but  the  reversal  of  it. 

So  far  from  "  losing  sight  of  the  very  important  fact  that 
children  come  to  understand  expressions  by  hearing  them  re- 
peatedly applied  "  (p.  3),  I  urge  that  deaf  children  will  come  to 
understand  them  by  seeing  them  constantly  applied.  If,  then, 
the  natural  method  is  followed,  it  is  the  teacher — far  more 
than  the  pupil — who  "  should  be  made  to  write  from  the  very 
beginning ''  (p.  10).  If  the  teacher  communicates  by  means  of 
writing  (or  spelling)  the  pupil  will  then  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  the  language  in  the  natural  way,  which  is  always  by 
imitation. 

Writing,  however,  is  a  very  slow  process.  The  best  of  us 
can  hardly  scribble  more  than  about  thirty  words  in  a  minute. 
We  cannot  even  spell  with  anything  Hke  the  rapidity  with 
which  words  are  spoken  to  the  ears  of  hearing  children. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  should  supplement  his 
personal  e£forts  by  the  language  of  printed  books,  and  read 
ing  should  be  made  a  regular  school  exercise  in  every  class. 
Printed  words  can  be  read  at  an  enormously  greater  rate  than 
they  could  be  written  or  spelled  by  the  hand.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  pupils  could  rea<l  more  words  in  an  hour  than  the 
teacher  could  write  or  spell  in  a  day.  Hence  much  valuable 
time  would  be  saved  and  a  much  greater  repetition  of  words 
and  phrase.s  be  obtained  than  if  books  were  not  employed. 

I  would  not  have  deaf  children  "  worry  over  i)ageH  of  i)rinted 
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If  "siBUing"  lie  Hllowttl  to  grow  iip  iuBtenil  [ot 
language]  as  a  medium  of  intt^cuunie.  we  ithall  inTsrial 
of  tlioiight  nnd  expivsHion  are  iniluci^cl  whii'li  will  fiirm 
to  theaeqniri^meiittrf  correct  writtfu  hiiiI  spokpu  "laug 
torv,  to  the  work  of  edumtioQ  f^nerally.  Si|rn>(  are  pt 
coane  in  the  Htiige  of  mental  liahyhiioil ;  when  that  »t 
ahiinld.reuie,  uk  intich  in  the  vane  of  the  deaf  pupil 
lii'HrinK- 

Dr.  Elliott  eicpliuntt  in  a  foot-note  tliat  be  is  b' 

cluHively  from  tbe  eflucatiunol  point  of  view  ;  " 

'  fiigriin^ '  in  tbe  intercourse  of  the  ftdult  deaf  ^ 

■  and  in  public  wortthip,  if  they  come  togethe: 

clasH  in  tbe  community,  in  altogether  a  differec 

Full  directionH  are  given  the  teacher  in  conni 
lesHou.  Tbe  importance  of  conHtani  review  an< 
Hation  both  in  and  out  of  the  Bcbool-rooro  is  u 
to  tbe  Rucceas  of  the  method. 

The  Lessons  begin  with  names  of  objeetfl. 
the  form  of  sentences :  "  What  is  that  t    Tl' 
is  a  desk,"  etc.     Next  come  simple  orders 
down,"  etc.    Then  objective  personal  prone 
"Come  to  me.     Go  to  him,"  etc. 

The  deiinite  and  indefinite  articles  are 
with  their  nuuDs,  "  the  "  being  used  if  I ' 
of  tbe  kind  in  the  room,  "a''  if  there  i- 
to  a  window,  to  tbe  wall,  tbe  door,  a  ci 

Tbe  meaning  of  adjectives  is  explur 
horse  is  large.     A  mouse  is  small ;" 
described  by  an  approving  gesture. 
pro\Tng  gesture  j"  and  (3)  by  show 
(juahtieB  conveyed  by  the  adjectives 
show  hard  substances,  as  iron,  stot 
substances,  as  wool,  cloth,  flesh, 
pupil  will  doubtless  at  one  time  n 
adjectives." 

Tbe  first  form  of  the  verb  iii 
the  copula    "ie":    then   comf- 
"  have  "  and  "  has  " :  "I  have  h 
together  with  the  interrogati 
then  "can";  "Can  you  waU^ 
''like":  "I like  cake.     I  don 
utied  as  the  complement  of 
She  likes  to  eat  an  apple 
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gj^^g.  You  are  reading  a  book,"  etc.;  usual  action :  "A  fish 
swims  in  the  water,"  etc.;  the  progressive  form  of  the  past : 
^'He  ^^  sitting  just  now.  What  was  she  doing  at  nine 
o'clock*  ■  etc.;  the  simple  form  of  the  past  tense :  "  Yesterday 
was  Sunday.     I  went  to  church,"  etc. 

Pr.  Elliott  does  not  say  how  long  a  period  of  time  the  course 
Ifiid  down  in  the  book  is  expected  to  cover,  but  he  says  it  "  is 
int€n<ied  to  lead  the  pupils  in  the  direction  of  ability  to  under- 
stand, and  be  understood,  in  ordinary  communications,  to  a 
point  similftT  to  that  reached  by  intelligent  '  hearing '  children 
when  their  direct  education  commences."  Near  the  end  of  the 
Lessons  we  find  such  language  as  this,  taken  from  a  lesson 
describing  a  picture,  and  previously  taught  by  question  and 

answer : 

The  time  of  the  year  shown  by  that  picture  is,  I  thiuk,  the  suuimer,  be- 
ea.^**e  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  green  and  the  trees  are  (fully)  covered 
^ritb  them.  It  is  a  fine  day,  and  the  sun  is  (appears  to  be)  shining 
t>rightly.    I  think  it  is  a  very  pretty  picture. 


EIDSIEK,  J.  Ein  Notschrei  der  Taubstummen.  [The  Deaf- 
Mute's  Cry  of  Distress.]  Breslau:  Max  Woywood.  1891.  8vo, 
pp.  60. 

Mr.  Heidsiek,  of  the  Breslau  Institution,  is  already  known 

-to  the  careful  readers  of  the  Annals  (see  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  104- 

Xl3:  vol.  XXXV,  pp.  271-275)  as  a  German  teacher  of  the  deaf 

-^ivho  thoroughly  disbelieves  in  the  German  method,  and  who 

has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.     WTien  we  read  the  quota- 

t:ioii  with  which  he  begins  the  present  work,  *'  It  often  requires 

laaore  courage  to  change  one's  opinions  than  to  remain  true  to 

±,  hem,"  we  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  had  been  led  to  modify  his 

'^riews  and  was  now  going  to  make  a  recantation  ;  but  no :  it  is 

'LkiH  colleagues  whom,  he  wishes  to  have  change  their  opinions  ; 

€:>f  his  own  he  abates  not  a  jot  nor  a  tittle,  but  persists  in  them 

Kuore  vehemently  than  ever. 

The  arguments  that  Mr.  Heidsiek  biings  forward  against  the 

ixi^thodof  insiruction  prevailing  in  his  country  are  similar  to 

"t  li  ose  we  used  to  hear  in  the  days  when  the  battle  of  methods 

^%?^a,s  raging  so  bitterly  in  Ameiica- — days  that  we  Lope  are 

J3«»si8ed,  not  to  return.     He  maintains  that  the  German  method 

iM   contrary  to  nature,  and  therefore  contrary  to  reason  :  that 

'iwith  a  majority  of  the  pupils  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  the 

lil>8  acquired  through  the  painful  eP*orts  of  both  teachers  and 

t^a^ht  is  of  no  practical  value  whatever,  being  wholly  lost  a  few 
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yeai"8  after  leaving  school ;  that  the  precious  school  period 
which  might  be  utilized  in  developing  the  mind,  imparting  use- 
ful information,  and  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  is  wasted  in  finiitless  articidation  exercises ;  that  in 
schools  where  tlje  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the  pupils  from 
using  the  sign-language,  the  rod,  deprivation  of  food,  and  tying 
the  hands,  are  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  attained :  that 
not  only  in  the  suppression  of  the  sign-language,  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  tendency  of  the  Gennan  method,  since  it  a£fords  no 
medium  of  free  communication  between  teachers  and  pupils,  is 
to  prevent  symi)athy  between  them,  making  teachers  harsh  and 
cruel,  and  pupils  morose  and  ugly,  so  that  in  fact  some"  of  the 
schools  are  i)enal  institutions  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term ; 
that  the  "  ideal ''  concerning  which  so  much  is  said  by  German 
instructors,  viz.,  the  enabling  of  the  deaf  to  communicate  freely 
with  hearing  persons  by  speech  and  speech-reading,  should 
more  properly  be  called  an  "  idol,''  since  it  is  false  and  unat- 
tainable ;  that  every  year  hundreds  of  pupils  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  leave  the  German  schools  unable  to  write 
a  letter,  understand  the  simplest  juvenile  book,  or  gather  the 
news  of  the  day  from  the  newspaper,  and  with  less  knowledge 
of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  Christians  than  is  possessed  by 
ordinary  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age ;  that  the  favor- 
able impression  made  upon  \isitors  and  inspectors  is  too  often 
produced  by  exhibiting  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils  as  deaf- 
mutes  ;  that  the  deaf  themselves  generally  hate  the  method, 
and  after  leaving  school  use  the  sign-language  not  only  in  com- 
municating with  one  another  but  with  hearing  people ;  etc.,  etc. 

In  Mr.  Heidsiek's  opinion,  it  is  only  by  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  ai'ticulatiou  and  the  sign-language  that  the  best  results 
can  be  reached,  and  the  education  of  the  deaf  be  given  practical 
value,  thoroughness,  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Heidsiek's  pubhcations  have  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
schools  of  Germanv.  His  views  have  received  favorable  com- 
ment  from  some  educational  journals,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  periodicals  devoted  to  deaf-mute  education, 
they  meet  with  little  sympathy  from  his  professional  brethren. 
In  this  book,  however,  he  says  that  some  of  his  colleagues  have 
encouraged  him  to  persist  in  the  conflict  in  which  he  has 
engaged.  But  whether  his  country-men  applaud  or  censure, 
he  has  the  apprtnal  of  his  own  conscience,  for  he  believes  that 
in  pleading  for  a  change  in  the  methods  by  which  the  deaf  of 
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GennBflJ  are  taught  he  is  obeying  the  Scripture  injunction, 
i^Qpen  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,  in  the  cause  of  all  such  as  are 
appointed  to  destruction." 


MYGli^I^'  DR.  HOLQER.  La  Sordita  Congenita.  Contributo  all' 
Exiologia  e  Patogenesi  del  Sordomutismo.  Traduzione  dal 
tedesco,  preceduta  da  una  prefazione,  per  G.  Perreri,  Vice-Diret- 
tore  c  Maestro  del  R.  Istituto  Pendola  in  Siena.  [Congenital 
Dea.fxics8*  A  contribution  to  the  ^tiolog^  and  Pathogenesis  of 
peflXrMutism.  Translated  from  the  German,  preceded  by  a  pre- 
face* ^y  G*  Perreri,  Director  and  Instructor  of  the  Royal  Pendola 
Institution  at  Siena.]     Siena:  I.  Gati.     1891.     8vo,  pp.  1x7. 

j)r.    Mygind,  as   assistant   during   many   years  to  Dr.   G. 
\Ieyer,  of  Copenhagen,  in  his  clinics  for  diseases  of  the  ear, 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  careful  investigation  of  some  of 
tlie  cases  treated.     In  this  treatise  he  presents  various  statis- 
tics concerning  fifty-four  persons  deaf  from  birth  or  early 
infancy,  such  as  the  number  of  deaf  relatives,  the  consanguinity 
of  parents,  predisposing  influences  on  the  part  of  parents, 
ixnfavorable  hygienic  or  social  circumstances,  and  "  telluric  " 
oonditions.     The  only  fact  that  detracts  from  the  value  of  his 
x^cBults  is  the  small  number  of   cases   considered.     He  also 
-fc.xeats  at  some  length  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  organs 
of  hearing  in  the  deaf,  comparing  the  facts  observed  by  him- 
^If  with  those  reported  by  Hartmann  and  other  European 
investigators,  and  reaching  conclusions   generally  similar  to 
-theirs. 

Mr.  Ferreri's  interesting  preface  shows  the  importance  and 
'^'alue  of  such  investigations  as  those  here  described,  and  the 
i-elation  they  bear  to  the  work  of  instruction. 


We  have  also  received  the  following  publications,  some  of 
irhich  may  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Annals : 

B£LL,  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  Ph.  D.      Marriage  :  An  Address 
to  the  Deaf.    Washington,  D.  C:  Volta  Bureau.     x8gi.    8vo,  pp. 

CA.MP,  MISS  FRANCES  G.  Drills  in  Ariihmetic.  Compiled  from 
Grube.  Institution  Press,  Edgewoodville,  Pa.  1890.  Small  410, 
PP-  43. 

»«  ATTIOLI,  COSTANTINO,  D.  S.  P.  Guida  per  V  Insegnamento 
della  Parola  Articolata  ai  Sordomuti.  [Guide  for  the  Teaching  of 
Articulate  Speech  to  Deaf- Mutes.]  Siena:  S.Bernardino.  1889. 
umOy  pp.  126. 
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MICHBLONI,  p.  Suir  Educazione  dei  Sordomuti.  [Oi 
tion  of  Deaf-Mutes. J     Rome  :  Eredi   Botta.     1890. 

REPORTS  OP    SCHOOLS,    i8go :    Arkansas,   Califor 
Colorado,  Groningen,  Horace  Mann,  Minnesota,  Nebi 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rotterdam,  South  Australian 
kota.      Z89X :    Bristol,    Lyons,   Missouri,   Northern 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania  Oral,  Rhode  Island. 

I^EPORT  of  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of 
sota  Association  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  School  fc 
Panbault,  Minnesota,  June  25,  26,  27,  1890.  Scho 
Steam  Print.     1890.    8vo,  pp.  40. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Calcutta  School. — A  Government  school  for  ih 
been  established  in  Calcutta,  largely  through  the 
Sahib  Garindranath  Bhose,  a  wealthy  and  benevole 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Francis  Maginn,  formerly  a  stilc 
National  College  at  Washington,  now  missionary  tc 
deaf  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  high  chi 
been  appointed  first  teacher  of  the  school,  and  hi 
the  position. 

Chinchuba  School. — Sister  M.  M.  John,  Prioress o* 
for  the  Deaf  under  Catholic  auspices  at  Chinchubft,  ' 
La.,  did  not  respond  to  our  letter  of  inquiry  in  tip 
mention  its  establishment  in  the  last  number  of  the  - 
in  the  absence  of  authentic  information  we  did  not 
School  in  the  Tabular  Statement  of  American  81 
the  7th  of  January  she  wrote  : 

I  must  apologize  for  my  delayinj;^  to  acknowledge  youi 
our  little  beginnings  at  Chinchuba.  Our  Institution  opt 
ber,  1890,  and  we  have  not  therefore  niuch  to  boast  of. 
some  time  we  hope  to  improve.  Our  teachers  are  do  nori 
some  among  them  having  spent  ten  -and  even  twenty  y» 
<leaf-mutes.  The  three  systems  are  familiar  to  them ;  Wi 
ally  be  decided  on  for  the  school  will  depend  on  circttiUfe. 

Trades,  too,  we  hope  to  introduce  later  on,  but  justu> 
t«»o  young  and  too  backward  to  apply  themselves  to  ' 
advantage. 


Glasyow  TnstUution. — Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  In 
of  the  West  of  England  Institution,  has  been  a 
Master  of  the  Glasgow  Institution. 
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Halifctx  In8tittUio7i, — Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton,  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years  (except  during  an  interval  of  four  years) 
Principal  of  this  school,  died  Feb.  26, 1891,  of  a  disease  of  the 
hver.  Mr.  Hutton  was  i3om  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1833.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  Institution, 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  University. 
When  the  Halifax  Institution  was  established  in  1857  he  was 
appointed  Principal.  The  early  history  of  the  Institution  was 
one  of  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  struggles,  but  Mr. 
Hutton  persevered  in  his  work  and  raised  the  school  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  In  1878  he  accepted  the  position  of  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Ulster  Institution,  and  during  the  four  years 
that  he  held  it  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
Institution.  In  1882  he  returned  to  his  work  in  Halifax, 
where  he  labored  faithfully  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  attain- 
ments, a  clear  thinker,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  an  able  writer. 
He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profes- 
sion by  several  text-books,  by  articles  in  the  Annuls^  and  by 
papers  and  remarks  in  the  Conventions  of  Instructors  and 
Conferences  of  Principals.  In  1869  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  National  Deaf -Mute  Col- 
lege, in  whose  work  he  always  took  a  warm  interest.  If  the 
Faculty  had  consented  he  would  have  estabhshed  competitive 
prizes  in  mathematics  for  the  students  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  active  not  only  in  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
but  in  the  promotion  of  education  generally,  in  the  church,  and 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfai'e  of  the  community.  In 
many  ways  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  that  cannot  easily  be 
supplied. 


Indiana  Institution. — In  addition  to  the  /Silent  Hoosier,  the 
Institution  publishes  a  semi-monthly  periodical  for  use  in  its 
own  school-rooms,  called  the  School- Room  Aid.  It  contains 
stories,  editorial  comments,  news  items,  humorous  paragraphs, 
puzzles,  and  idioms  illustrated  by  their  use  in  sentences. 
Foot-notes  and  a  glossaiy  aid  the  pupils  in  comprehending  the 
language.  The  aim  is  to  amuse  and  instruct,  teaching  lan- 
guage through  reading. 


Milwaukee  Day-School. — The  pubHcation  of  a  small  monthly 
paper,  called  the  Deaf  Speaker^  was  begun  in  January.     Its 
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object  is  to  teach  the  pupils  type-setting  and  printing,  serve  a8 
a  medium  of  exchange  between  the  school  and  its  patrons,  and 
help  to  advance  the  oral  method. 


National  Colkfje. — Congress  at  its  last  session  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  three  thousand  dollars  to  provide  for  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  in  the  College  next  year,  thus  supplying  a 
need  long  felt. 

Six  "  Normal  Fellow shii^s,"  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each  per  annum,  have  been  established  from  funds  not 
derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Graduates 
of  colleges  will  be  appointed  to  these  Fellowships  for  one  year. 
They  will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  Institution,  and  will  re- 
ceive instmction  in  both  the  manual  and  oral  methods  of 
teaching  the  deaf.  They  will  be  expected  to  perform  certain 
duties  in  the  Institution,  and  will  therefore  constitute  an  addi- 
tion to  its  teaching  force. 

President  Gallaudet  says  in  a  circular  of  information  con- 
cerning this  "  new  departure,"  that  the  suggestion  of  establish- 
ing the  Fellowships  is  taken  from  the  arrangement  existing  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  from  the  ranks  of 
whose  Fellows  college  professors,  principals  of  high  schools, 
and  other  instructors  of  high  rank  are  drawn  in  large  numbers. 
He  quotes  the  following  letter  from  President  Oilman  : 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimobe,  Md.,  March  5,  1891. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  iuterested  in  what  you  have  told  me  of  your 

plans  and  hopes  for  the  development  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Particularly  it  seems  to  me  wise  that  you  should  give  prominence  to  the 

fact  that  articulation  is  taught,  by  designating  a  competent  instructor  who 

should  have  a  specific  title  indicating  that  he  performs  this  service.     I  am 

even  more  interested  in  what  you   say  of  the  possibility  of  enlisting 

annually  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  in  the  service  of  the  College,  who 

would  not  only  be  valuable  assistants  during  their  residence  with  you, 

but  would  be  trained  for  permanent  careers  in  the  various  institutions  of 

the  land.     Such  a  system  here  has  been  most  fruitful  in  good  results,  and 

I  can  easily  foresee  how  a  carefully  chosen  staflF  of  Associates  or  Fellows 

in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College — holding  an  intermediate  position 

between  the  permanent  members  of  the  Faculty  on  the  one  hand  and 

the  students  on  the  other — would  inspire  the  teachere,  help  the  scholars, 

and  furnish,  in  time,  a  corps  of  instructors  for  the  schools  for  the  deaf 

which  now  exist  in  such  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  country. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

D.  C.  OILMAN. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Prenident  Natwnal  Deaf-Mute  College. 
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President  Gallaudet  RtateH  some  of  the  atlvantap^eH  to  the 
profession  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  growing  out  of  the  Normal 
Fellow sljips,  as  follows : 

First  of  all,  opportunities  will  bo  furnished  to  sehotUs  for  the  deaf  to 
secure  the  services  of  young  men  and  women,  possesstMl  «»f  all  their 
faculties,  of  the  highest  education  and  character,  with  a  knowleilge  of 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf,  and  capable  of  teaching  by  either  the 
manual  or  the  oral  method  as  cinaimstances  may  rec^uire. 

These  young  teachers  will  have  had  not  cmly  good  academic  and  colle- 
giate training,  but  also,  besides  all  they  will  gain  at  Kendall  Green,  at 
least  a  year's  residence  in  Washington,  where  valuable  opportunities  are 
found  for  culture  in  the  public  libraries,  museums,  legislative  halls,  courts, 
and  many  other  places  where  contact  with  men  of  high  attainments  is 
possible. 

If  the  heads  of  schools  will  co-operate  with  the  College  au- 
thorities, both  in  aiding  them  to  select  thoroughly  competent  per- 
sons as  Fellows,  and  in  opening  to  the  Fellows  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  course  suitable  positions  as  teachers,  we  are 
confident  the  result  will  be  to  maintain  the  chai'acter  of  the 
profession  at  the  high  standard  aimed  at  from  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  H. 
P.  Peet  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Annual  Reports  (1832 
and  1833)  of  the  New  York  Institution.  We  all  know  what 
high  qualifications  the  elder  Gallaudet  and  Peet  sought  in  their 
associates,  and  what  remarkable  results  in  language,  notwith- 
standing a  limited  term  of  instruction  and  other  obstacles,  they 
produced  with  the  congeni tally  deaf.  If  we  maintain  this  stand- 
ard of  professional  ability,  we  may  hope  to  rej)roduce  those  re- 
sults in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  now  offered  our  pupils, 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  to  secure  a  liberal  sup- 
port for  our  schools  and  a  suitable  comi)ensation  for  teachers, 
and  to  keep  the  work  free  from  the  debasing  influence  of  party 
politics.  We  appeal  to  all  heads  of  schools  and  all  friends  of 
the  deaf  to  give  the  College  authorities  their  hearty  support  in 
this  new  field  of  labor. 


Ne^e  Jersey  School. — The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
abolished  by  the  Legislature.  The  School  is  plncerl  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  £ducati(m,  consisting  of  six  of  the 
State  officers,  and  eight  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Gkjvemor  from  both  political  parties.  This  Board  will  also 
have  control  of  the  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 
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X'^rth  Caroiina  Srhool. — ^The  Oenend  AiBsembly  has  passed 
an  act  separatmg  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
new  SchooL  ^The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  I^eaf  and 
Dumb.**  will  be  located  at  Morganton.  in  the  foothills  of  the 
All^hanj  Moontains.  aboat  sixty  miles  east  of  Asheville,  on 
the  H'estem  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  immediate  loca- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthf  ol  in  the  State,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  water  from  mountain  streams.  The  town  of 
Morganton  gave  a  site  of  one  hundred  acres  of  Talnable  land 
to  the  State  for  the  School.  It  is  hoped  the  new  buOdings  of 
the  School  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1893^  and  that  the 
new  arrangement  will  provide  better  fadhties  than  the  former 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 


Xorth  DakoUi  School. — A  compulsory  law  has  been  passed, 
requiring  attendance  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  dollars. 


Pf.nnsylrania  Onil  Seho^A. — ^The  new  building  of  this 
school  is  now  crowded*  and  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Legislature  to  provide  funds  for  additional  buildings. 

Miss  Emma  Grarrett  has  resigned  the  position  of  Principal,  to 
take  effect  June  20.  in  order  to  devote  her  time  to  establishing 
a  Home  for  the  training  in  speech  of  deaf  children  before  they 
are  of  school  age.  A  printed  circular  will  be  issued,  giving 
her  letter  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  their  kind  reply, 
which  wiD  more  fuDy  explain  the  situation.  Miss  Giarrett  will 
continue  her  Normal  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
established  in  1881. 


Sf.  L*yuU  /^M»f-St*hi>>l. — Mis.s  Helen  C.  VaiL  of  Indianapolis, 
lud.,  has  been  apix>inteil  teacher  of  articulation. 


Tnn*j  Choir  St*h*M>l. — The  Rochester  Daiit/  P apt r  for  Our 
LittU  J*€oph\  of  February  7.  1891.  gives  a  consecutive  story 
of  the  progress  of  this  School  from  its  inception,  prepared  from 
Mrs.  Millss  letters.  Nearlv  a  thousand  dollars  have  been  con 
tributed  to  the  sui>}K>rt  of  the  Si'h<H>L  chiefly  from  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  .\juerica  through  Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution.  The  School 
now  numbers  six  pupils,  and  it  is  hoj>eii  the  excellent  results  it 
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is  showing  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.  Mrs.  Mills  desires  to  make  normal  work  a 
feature  of  the  School,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  i^repared 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  other  places.  It  is  hoped  that  friends 
in  England  will  join  us  in  America  in  estabhshing  the  School 
on  a  good  foundation.  Contributions  may  be  sent  either 
through  Mr.  Westervelt,  or  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Mills,  Tung  Chow,  Chefoo,  China. 


Victorian  Institution, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  and  Miss  Rose 
have  resigned  the  positions  of  superintendent,  matron,  and 
assistant  teacher,  respectively,  but  Mr.  Rose  has  accepted  that 
of  non-resident  superintendent.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  who  for  more 
than  seventeen  years  has  been  the  assistant  secretary,  has  been 
elected  resident  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Jones  matron. 


Waraato  Institution. — Mr.  Deuison,  Principal  of  the  Ken- 
dall School,  calls  our  attention  to  tlie  following  item  in  the 
November,  1890,  number  of  Free  Russia,  the  organ  of  the  Eng- 
lish *'  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  " : 

We  learn  of  a  shocking  case  of  cruelty  and  stupidity  in  the  work  of 
Kuf(8ifying  Poland.  The  curator  of  the  Warsaw  District  educational  iuHti- 
tutions,  Mr.  Apukhtin,  ordered  that  all  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
Russian  language,  even  in  the  Warsaw  8ch<M>l  for  Deaf-Mutes,  to  which 
institution  children  afflicted  in  this  manner  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  Rus. 
sian  Poland.  The  result  is  a  somewhat  unexpected  one— unexpected,  that 
is,  by  the  administrator.  On  returning,  after  several  years  of  education, 
to  their  homes,  where  only  Polish  is  spoken,  the  pupils  understood  no  one 
and  were  understood  by  no  one.  They  had  been  taiight  to  speak,  read, 
and  write,  yet  amcmg  their  own  relations  they  were  forced  U)  remain  as 
absolute  deaf-mutes  as  they  liad  been  beff)re  entering  the  school. 


West  Virginia  InMtitution, — Mr.  John  A.  Roland,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  of  the  National 
College,  has  been  added  to  the  cor{)s  of  instruction. 


Western  Pennsyloania  Inntitution. — Six  times  during  the 
year,  viz.,  on  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Decoration  Day,  Closing  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  paper 
called  the  Holiday  Gazette  is  published.  It  contains  stories 
and  other  articles  appropriate  to  the  occasions  when  it  appears. 
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and  Ib  designed  for  the  eutertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
pupils. 


Wisconsin  School. — Miss  E.  G.  Bright,  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  for  neai'ly  seven  years,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion.    Miss  Buth  Swiler  will  complete  the  year's  work  with 

the  clasd. 

E.  A.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Day-Schools  vs.  Institutions. — In  the  Manchester  G-uardian^ 
of  November  1,  1890,  Mr.  Edward  Townsend,  Head-Master  of 
the  Birmingham  Institution,  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
quoted  the  following  authorities  in  favor  of  institutions  rather 
than  dav-schools : 

So  recently  as  early  in  the  present  mouth  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  in  delivering  his  annual  address,  adverted  to  their  work 
among  deaf  children  in  the  schools,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  emphatic  terms  respecting  it :  '*  I  am  not*  satisfied  that 
under  the  conditions  of  our  day  classes,  with  their  intermittent  attend- 
ance and  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  disposal, ^v^e  are  making  the  ad- 
vance in  this  matter"  (t.  «.,  in  oral  teaching)  "  we  should  desire  to  see. 
But  until  the  Board  can  establish  permanent  institutions  for  this  work  I 
do  not  think  much  more  progress  will  be  made.  *  *  *  A  more  per- 
manent work  in  connection  with  the  latter"  {%.  c,  the  deaf;  **  would  not 
much  affect  the  general  finances  of  the  Board,  and  I  think  that  its  results 
would  be  of  a  more  lasting  and  useful  nature  than  the  imperfect  results 
our  expenditure  upon  them  now  achieves." 

The  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  those  day-school  classes  for 
deaf  children,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stainer,  is  even  of  a  strong  and  condemnatory 
character,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  London  will  show.  He  said :  *'  If  school 
instruction  were  all  that  is  required  for  deaf  children,  class-rooms,  teach- 
ers, and  school  appliances  would  fully  supply  the  want,  and  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  question  the  relative  value  of  day-schools,  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  provision  made  by  the  School  Board  for  London.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncracy 
of  the  deaf  children  of  the  poor  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  class  we  are  dealing  with,  not  the  well-to-do,  who  are  capable  of 
paying  for  the  education  of  their  children)  would  venture  to  assert  that 
they  could  be  suflBciently  educated  by  attending  a  school  five  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week,  like  ordinary  children,  and  this  perhaps  for  a  few 
years  only,  and  that  nothing  further  need  be  done  for  them.  If  it  were 
so,  then  all  the  institutions  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  as  well  as 
our  own,  are  spending  large  sums  unnecessarily ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
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those  noble  institutions  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  class  of 
children  for  whom  they  provide,  then  the  School-Board  system  must  be 
only  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments of  large  numbers  for  whom  no  other  means  are  at  present  avail- 
able." 

Dr.  Buxton,  who  was  for  tweuty-tive  years  at  the  hea<l  of  the  Livori)ool 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  where  both  day-pu])ils  and  boarders  are  received, 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  he  considered  five 
years*  instruction  as  a  day-scholar  not  more  than  equivalent  to  one-half 
the  same  time  spent  as  a  boarder  in  school,  and  that,  in  his  view,  super- 
vision, continuous  attendance,  and  extra  discipline  to  which  the  children 
are  made  subservient  under  a  boarding-school  system  are  absolutely  lost 
imder  the  day-school  system.  Lastly,  on  the  Boyal  Commissioners'  own 
showing  (see  paragraphs  339,  346,  and  352  of  their  Beport),  the  institution 
system  is  to  be  preferred,  and  they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
stitutions are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  great  majority  of  deaf 
children. 

In  the  Hame  paper,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  A.  Farrai*, 
jr.,  of  Harrogate,  known  to  our  readers  as  an  intelligent  deaf 
gentleman,  not  connected  with  any  school,  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Townsend's  views,  and  added : 

Our  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  institiition  system  is  based  on  the 
primary  fact  of  the  radical  diflference  there  is  between  the  deaf  and  the 
hearing  child  as  objects  of  education.  With  the  latter  it  in  great  part 
consists  in  merely  regulating  and  reducing  to  nile  the  language  and 
knowledge  which  he  is  constantly,  though  uncwnscicmsly,  imbibing 
through  the  hearing — ever  responsive,  like  the  ^olian  haqj — with  a  view 
to  their  increased  power  and  usefulness  in  life.  With  the  deaf,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  literally  to  create  all  the  conditions  that  render  such 
an  education  possible,  and  even  after  he  has  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  instruments  of  learning  he  needs  (constant  attention,  so  that 
he  may  be  guided  to  a  prope/  use  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  the  self-cor- 
recting power  of  the  ear.  Apply  this  to  all  that  relates  to  conduct,  the  for- 
mation of  character,  etc.,  and  it  will  become  apparent  thai  the  educatirm 
of  the  deaf  embraces  far  more  than  is  underst<HHl  of  those  who  hear. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  such  edu<*ation  is  imp<»ssible  under  the 
day-4ichool  system,  but  having  regard  to  the  cfmditions  of  life  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  progress  is  slow  and  intermittent,  and  the 
results  partial  and  unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
oral  method,  when  it  is  employed.  It  may  be  said  that  (mt  of  every  two 
steps  of  advance  <me  is  lost,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  work.  In  the 
institution  system,  under  the  influence  of  a  regular  life  and  discipline,  and 
constant  supervision,  a  maxinmm  of  l>enefits  with  a  minimum  of  wahte 
is  obtained,  and  in  the  end  the  deaf-mute  goes  into  the  world  better 
equipped  than  his  day-school  fellow,  who  has  had  to  contend  all  along 
with  adverse  circumstances. 

One  of  the  arguments  advances!  in  favor  of  <lay-Hch«MjlH  is  that  the 
constant  aaiiociation  with  the  hearing  at  school  and  at  home  is  of  great 
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advantage  to  the  deaf,  compared  with  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  other 
disadvantages  incident  to  the  institution  system.  Suffice  it  to  reply  that 
the  advantage  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
disadvantages  are  so  considerable  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  it.  The 
periodical  holidays  of  the  institutions  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary antidote  to  the  effects  of  isolation,  etc.,  and  when  the  deaf  leaves 
for  good,  the  education  he  has  received  places  him  in  a  better  position 
to  associate  with  the  outside  world  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Commissioners,  in  their  Beport,  were  greatly 
influenced  by  this  view  of  the  day-schools  in  the  uncertain  attitude  they 
adopt  regarding  day-schools  vs.  institutions. 

It  is  well-known  that  in  the  United  States  day-schools  for  the  deaf  have 
iisually  ended  in  the  founding  of  institutions,  and  such  will  be  our  ex- 
perience unless  we  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  that  of  others. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  apart  from  that  of  educa- 
tion only  is  no  doubt  a  serious  difficulty,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
general  adoption  of  the  day-school  system  would  be  decidedly  a  penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish  policy.  If  the  State  is  to  take  up  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  let  it  do  so  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  least  we  ask  is  that 
either  the  financial  proposals  of  the  bill  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
institutions  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  day-schools,  or  the  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  the  choice  of  the  school  authorities  in  the 
matter.  Experience  will  show  which  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results 
in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  each  case.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

While  our  object  is  to  place  deaf-mutes  in  a  position  to  compete  ais 
nearly  as  possible  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  hear,  the  methods  pur- 
sued to  that  end  are  so  highly  special  that  we  cannot  regard  any  bill  as 
satisfactory  that  does  not  recognize  this  fact.  The  present  bill  is  so  un- 
satisfactory in  its  details  that  it  will  render  it  not  easier  but  more  difficult 
to  further  the  highest  interests  of  those  it  proposes  to  serve.  "What 
man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  sou  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give 
him  a  stone  'i " 

At  a  "  Conference  of  Representatives  and  Head-Masters  of 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  England/'  held  at  the 
Yorkshire  Institution,  Doncaster,  November  18,  1890,  for  the 
purpose  of  consideiing  the  "  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf)  Bill,"  there  was  a  discussion  of  day  schools,  which  it  was 
feared  might  be  established  under  the  proposed  Bill  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  existing  institutions  and  the  injury  of  the  deaf. 
Mr.  S.  Schontheil,  of  the  Jews'  Home,  in  London,  said : 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  inspect  the  London  School-Board 
chisscs,  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  numl)er.  *  ♦  *  Deaf  and  diimb  children 
want  both  teaching  and  educating.  These  poor  children  mostly  belong 
to  parents  who  know  very  little  of  education,  and  they  would  have  to  re- 
ceive it  before  they  gave  it  to  their  ('hildren.  These  children  are  brought 
up  therefore  in  a  manuer  simply  indescribable,  and  painful  in  the  extreme  to 
any  one  that  has  a  true  feeling  for  these  poor  unfortunate  children — 
physically,    morally,    and   in   every   other   way.     ♦     *     *     The   results 
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achieved  in  the  day-schools  are.  to  iise  a  German  phrase,  unter  cUler  Ki*itik 
— they  are  not  worth  criticising.  Girls  and  boys  fifteen  years  old,  who 
have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  these  day-schools,  taught  on  the  oral 
system,  as  they  call  it — taught,  as  they  say,  to  speak,  but  which  I  yrould 
call  barking  or  bellowing — will  say  '*  This  is  a  dog :"  but  if  you  ask  a  first- 
class  pupil  *''  How  many  legs  has  a  dog?^'  yon  will  be  told  that  that  is 
beyond  him.  This  is  a  correct  description  of  what  actually  occurs  in  these 
day-schools,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  blame  the  teacher  or  pupil. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to  achieve  more. 
When  the  teacher  is  asked  in  these  day-schools  how  many  he  has  in  a  class 
he  will  answer  nine,  and  asked  to  point  out  the  best,  he  will  say,  **  I  can- 
not point  out  the  best— they  are  all  different  standards."  Now  I  ask  you, 
who  have  spent  your  lives  in  a  school-room,  whether  you  could  achieve 
the  smallest  possible  results  in  teaching  a  class  of  children  consisting  of 
nine  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  at  the  utmost,  all  of  different  standards, 
in  addition  to  which  you  must  remember  that  these  children  attend  very 
irregularly.  The  whole  affair  is  a  farce,  and  therefore  I  think  we  must 
as  ediicators  pronounce  against  them. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  (at  which,  however,  no*  rep- 
resentatives of  day-schools  were  present)  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  results  of  day-schools  are  inferior  to  those 
of  institutions.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  this  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  day-schools  cannot  meet 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  same  efficient  manner  as  institutions,  and  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  needs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  best  interests  of 
society  in  general,  we  respectfully  submit  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  existing  institutions,  and  the 
provision  of  additional  institutions  in  such  centres  as  shall  best  meet  the 
re<iuirement8  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  preference  to  day-schools ;  and 
this  meeting  respectfully  submits  that  only  where  existing  institutions 
are  insufficient  should  additional  ones  be  provided. 


Education  in  England. — On  February  9,  1891,  a  laige  and 
influential  Deputation  from  the  Doncaster  Conference  above 
mentioned  waited  upon  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  presented  the  above  resolution  concern- 
ing day-schools  and  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. Viscount  Cranbrook,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
was  also  present,  and  occupied  the  chair  part  of  the  time. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Scarlett,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Dawson,  Mr.  S.  Schontheil,  Mr.  W.  Strang,  Mr.  W.  Sleight, 
Mr.  E.  Townsend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Roe,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
]Mr.  W.  G.  Mellei-,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bessant. 

The  other  points  presented  were  the  desirability  of  the  Gov- 
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emment'g  availing  itself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  expe- 
rienced teachers  in  drafting  the  Code,  the  extension  of  the  age 
of  compulsory  attendance  to  sixteen,  and  the  encouragement 
of  technical  education. 

The  Deputation  were  cordially  received,  and  were  assured  by 
both  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  and  Viscount  Cranbrook  that  their 
views  would  receive  full  consideration.  A  prominent  English 
instructor,  who  was  a  member  neither  of  the  Conference  nor 
Deputation,  writes  in  a  private  letter  concerning  the  Bill,  which 
ha»  now  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords : 

I  had  rather  the  bill  had  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  followed  the  example  of  your  own  country.  But  we,  here, 
cannot  begin  anything,  as  you  can,  db  initio^  and  must  add  to  and  com- 
promise, patch  up  old  machinery,  consult  vested  interests,  and  so  produce 
u  »tomewhat  hybrid  measure.  But  I  am  yet  hopeful  that  the  bill  itself  is 
etftpable  of  introducing  a  very  much  higher  status  in  the  education  of  the 
detftf  than  has  yet  been  reached,  and  of  leading  the  way  to  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  recognition  of  deaf-mute  education  than  has  been  usual 
in  this  ctmntrv. 


The  Opinion  of  the  Intelligent  Deaf. — In  the  last  number 
of  the  Annals  (page  79)  Mr.  O.  Hanson  asked  Mr.  L.  Cap- 
pellL  of  Siena,  to  addi'ess  certain  questions  to  certain  deaf 
g*»ntlemen  whom  he  named  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
intelligent  deaf  of  Italy.  Mr.  Cappelli  has  courteously  com- 
plieti  with  fhis  request,  and  in  L' JEducazione  for  March,  1891, 
publishes  the  result.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  questioned 
iWliued  to  express  an  opinion  ;  the  remaining  three  substan- 
tially agreed  in  saying  that  the  deaf  instructed  by  the  pure 
ixral  method  are  not  as  well  informed,  nor  as  well  developed 
uit^utally,  as  those  taught  by  the  manual  method  ;  that  many  of 
tlumi  after  leaving  school  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
writing  and  gestures  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  that, 
whiU>  speech  and  speech-reading  are  desirable  acquisitions,  the 
sui^u -language  ought  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  at 
U>A»t  during  the  early  part  of  the  course.  ]VIi\  Cappelli  can- 
didly gives  their  replies  in  full,  except  in  the  case  of  one  gentle- 
umiu  Mr.  F.  Micheloni,  who  for  answer  refers  to  a  book  he 
has  itH*ently  published,  SnlV JiJducazione  dei  Sordornuti^  Rome, 
18W,  in  which  similai*  ideas  are  expressed  at  too  great  length 
for  ivpuhliontion.  Mr.  Cappelli  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
own  entire  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  these  deaf  gentlemen, 
and  to  give  his  reasons  therefor. 
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The  7'emi  "  Combined  System  r—lAr.  T.  S.  Doyle,  Principal 
of  the  Virginia  Institution,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

In  the  classification  of  the  institutions  as  to  *'  Methods  of  Instruction  ** 
which  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  AnnaU^  I  find  the  Virginia 
Institution  set  down  in  Class  ''  B/'  and  a  foot-note  quoting  from  my  state- 
ment upon  the  subject  as  follows :  ''  Manual.  Lessons  given  to  certain 
pupils  by  articulation.     No  combination  of  the  two  methods." 

Doubtless,  this  quotation  is  given  correctly.  I  should  have  been  more 
careful  in  making  it.     But  the  effect  of  it  is  misleading. 

We  havii  here  no  such  thing  as  a  **  Combined  System."  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  i.  e.^  to  mean  that  instruction  is  given  to  our  pupils  l)y  means 
of  any  combination  of  the  Manual  method  (under  which  I  include  both 
$^igns  and  spelling  on'  the  fingers)  with  the  Oral  method ;  all  of  the  in- 
struction that  is  given  in  the  class  of  pupils  in  articulation  is  in  articula- 
tifjH  and  lip-reading.  No  effort  is  made  to  teach  them  anything  else.  Of 
course  they  do  learn  some  things,  some  facts,  some  language,  as  they  go 
along.  But  I  mean  that  the  only  thing  they  are  expected  to  learn  in  that 
class  is  how  to  articulate  themselves  and  how  to  read  the  lips  of  others. 
Instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  definition,  geography,  scripture,  history, 
and  composition  is  all  given  in  the  manual  classes. 

Upon  examination,  pupils  in  the  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading 
are  examined  wlely  with  reference  to  their  progress  in  those  two  things. 
In  the  other  classes,  the  manual  classes,  they  are  examined  upon  their 
knowledge  of  facts  and  ideas  acquired  during  the  period  of  time  they  are 
l)eing  examined  for. 

This  I  do  not  consider  could  be  classed  under  the  *'  Combined  System." 

Mr.  Doyle's  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Com- 
bined System  "  is  different  from  ours.  Our  understanding  of 
it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  A  nnals,  and  is  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  profession.  As  it 
may  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  A  nncUs,  page  65,  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  our  annual  classification  of  the 
schools  by  methods,  the  term  is  applied  to  those  schools  in 
which  an  important  place  is  given  in  some  form  or  other  to 
speech  and  speech-reading,  but  the  sign-language  or  the  manual 
alphabet,  or  both,  as  well  as  writing,  are  employed  more  or 
less  as  means  of  instruction  with  all  or  a  part  of  the  pupils. 
Each  of  the  various  methods  included  imder  this  general  head 
is  carefully  defined,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  they  are 
designated  as  "A,''  "  B,"  "  C,"  etc.  Under  this  classification 
the  method  of  the  Virginia  Institution,  as  iVIr.  Doyle  now  ex- 
plains it,  should  be  recorded  as  "A." 


Deaf  J^antarnimists. — The  French  periodicals  have  recently 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
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^^hetb«r  tiie  career  of  professional  pantomimists  is  one  in  which 
'leaf  persons  can  snccessfuUj  engage.  In  favor  of  the  idea  is 
the  familiarity  of  the  deaf  with  the  language  of  signs  and  their 
readmesa  in  making  themselves  understood  by  pantomime ; 
bnt  ^M>me  managers  of  theatres  who  have  been  consulted  raise 
the  objection  that  in  their  gestures  and  other  action  the  deaf 
cannot  keep  time  perfectly  with  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  a 
feature  upon  which  depends  much  of  the  charm  of  the  panto- 
mime for  hearing  spectators. 


Ib  there  a  Bacillua  of  Deaf-Mutiain  ? — Dr.  Hermann  Gutz- 
of  Berlin,  reviewing  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Jfeiiizinish-padagogisch  MonataschHft  filr  die  geeainmte 
Sj^rfjtchheUkktnde  Dr.  A.  Schwendt's  recently  published  Ueher 
T<iuAstuMmheit„  ihre  Ursach^n  und  VerhilUing  (Deafness,  its 
Cauites  and  Prevention),  Basle;  1890,  says : 

.VfttNT  a  critical  consideration  of  the  influence  of  heredity  and  consan- 
.Citm«)ui&»  nuurriages,  of  alcoholism,  poverty,  and  unfavorable  hygienic 
oireumistuices,  especially  damp  dwelling-houses,  the  author  gives  special 
;ACttMitioa  to  territorial  influences. 

The  rvmarkable  geographical  distribution  of  deafness  suggests  these 
•.uliu»*ai>».  Neither  unfavoraVjle  social  circumstances  nor  the  greater  pio- 
ourtion  ot  consanguineous  mamages  can  explain  the  strikingly  more  fre- 
<4U«at  pn»T»lence  of  deafness  in  narrow  mountainous  valleys.  The  uu- 
cbvomblt*  social  circumstances  do  not  always  exist,  and  the  consanguineous 
'ttturm*ic««>  arv  found  upon  certain  small  islands  wlicre  deafness  is  not  eu- 
vh^mic.  Rrvher's  observations  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  ground 
.ttiU  th^  drinking  water — the  excellence  of  which  depends  upon  the  char- 
.^Mr  y)t  th^  grv»und — point  out  a  definite  cause  both  of  goitre  and  of 

8kvH.*ll*rS  investigations,  it  is  true,  have  not  sustained  Bircher's  in  all 
•^«k^f«H:t».  KvH*her  distinguishes  between  goitre  wells  and  anti-goitre  wells. 
>tvtt  *ud  animals  that  drink  the  water  of  the  latter  remain  free  from 
<v»rtrv»  €€rn  in  a  teffioH  otheritiHe  a  goitre  region^  and  '*  form  solitary  oases 
:)i  tb^  mkl*t  of  a  |H»pulation  heavily  afflicted  with  goitre."  The  bacte- 
ttv'Kv'*'**^  ^examination  of  the  goitre  wells  made  by  Tavel,  a  pupil  of 
Kv^H^rt  ILvvh»  showed  that  they  contained  germs,  bacteria,  and  fungi  in 
A  tar  ^wal^r  pr\>iK>rtion  than  the  so-called  anti-goitre  wells.  The  author 
j*^k>>  ^ith  tfvKKl  rt»ast>u  :  *'  Will  these  goitre  wells  prove  to  be  the  sources 
vMt  th*  eudemic  deafness  of  mountainous  regions  ?  Wiil  the  baeflltat  of 
^it^A^Mt^-w**  «f/  mtHe  time  fte  ditinrrered  ?  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  certainly  of  great 
mU'ix'Ki  iv»  i*\»ttn»art»  with  the  abundance  oi  fungi  and  germs  in  the  micro- 
xkx^pically  pure  [qu.  impure?]  goitre  wells  of  the  cuntoli  of  Berne  the  fact 
>iti*t^l  l»v  H.  St'huialtz  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  most  deaf-mutes 
rt^KKK*  lu'ar  ^ndluted  water-courses.'  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
b«b^'iUi  which  may  Ih'  conveyed  by  the  drinking   water  into  the  passages 
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of  the  tbroat  and  thence  into  the  Eustachian  tube  are  a  cause  of  deafness, 
jcwt  as  they  frequently  produce  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  consequently 
deafness,  after  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  The  same  is  true  of  typhoid 
fever  and  especially  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  the  infection  of  which 
very  probably  proceeds  from  the  throat.  The  author  mentions  also  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  nasal  passages  and  the  throat  among  the 
deaf. 


7%6  J^revention  of  Deafness. — In  the  review  above  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Gutzmann  continues : 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  Dr.  Schwendt  treats  of  the  prevention 
»)f  deafness.  Since  the  greater  portion  of  the  deaf  are  undoubtedly  not 
so  from  birth,  much  deafness  can  perhaps  be  prevented  by  prophylactic 
measures.  The  author,  after  a  brief  description  of  the  oral  education  of 
the  deaf  at  the  present  day,  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  such  meas- 
ures. Some  of  these  have  already  been  suggested  in  the  first  part.  One 
passage  may  be  quoted  here  :  "  Very  many  causes  of  deafness,  as  is  con- 
tinually becoming  more  and  more  evident,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  cradle. 
Neglected  diseases  of  the  throat,  ears,  and  nasal  passages  in  little  children 
lead  to  early  deafness  and  consequent  dumbness,  which  by  prompt  treat- 
ment might  often  be  averted.  A  great  field  of  beneficence  is  here  opened 
to  the  children's  physician  and  the  practical  country  doctor,  as  well  as  to 
the  specialist.  With  the  improvement  of  popular  hygiene  and  a  more  in- 
telligent care  of  the  child  great  results  maybe  expected  in  this  direction. 


The  Ihoelfth  Convention,— The  "  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  First 
International  Convention  in  America''  have  been  published 
with  commendable  promptness  by  the  New  York  Institution. 
Though  the  amount  of  material  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  Convention  (352  closely  printed  pages),  we  think 
the  publication  never  followed  the  meeting  so  quickly  as  this 
has  done — a  result  alike  creditable  to  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  to  the  competent  head  of 
the  printing  department  of  the  Institution,  ]VIr.  E.  A.  Hodgson, 
and  to  the  pupils  who  did  the  work.  It  was  no  slight  task  to 
edit  these  Proceedings,  and  the  members  of  the  profession  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Currier  for  the  faithful  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  this  labor  of  love. 

A  carefully  prepared  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  New  York  Institution  the  vol- 
ume is  presented  to  American  instinictors,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage.  Copies 
will  also  be  sent  free  to  the  foreign  subsciibers  and  exchanges 
of  the  Annals, 
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The,  Prmnotion  of  kSpeech. — A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  "American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf ''  was  held  in  New  York,  February  16  and 
17,  1891.  We  have  received  no  official  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  the  following  is  gleaned  from  the  newspapers  : 

All  the  members  were  present,  viz.,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  President ;  the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  and  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Vice  Presidents  ;  Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Sec- 
retary ;  Mi\  David  Greenberger,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  Dr. 
Phihp  G.  Gillett,  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  and  Miss  Mary  H.  True. 

A  constitution  for  the  Association  was  adopted.  The  object 
of  the  Association  is  therein  stated  to  be  to  promote  the  teach- 
ing of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  to  this  end  special  Hterature  is 
to  be  prepared,  published,  and  circulated ;  institutes  are  to  be 
held  at  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  which  methods  of  teaching  ar- 
ticulation will  be  explained  and  illustrated,  and  summer  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held,  with  lectures  and  discussions.  The  Associa- 
tion invites  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  its  objects.  The  annual  dues  are  fixed  at  two  dollars.  Two 
hundi'ed  names  were  proposed  for  membership  at  this  meeting. 
Dr.  Bell  formally  presented  the  $25,000  he  had  previously  prom- 
ised to  the  Association. 


The  l)e  Jlimrne  Meinorial, — The  Journal  de  Courtrai  of 
December  28,  1890,  mentioning  the  contribution  of  American 
friends  to  the  De  Haerne  Memorial  (see  the  last  number  of  the 
Afinals,  page  94),  calls  attention  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  this 
gift  from  America  in  memory  of  a  CathoHc  prelate  comes  from 
Protestants.  The  Burgomaster  of  Courtrai  also,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  money,  says : 

I  have  been  much  touched  to  learn  that  this  offering  comes  to  us  from 
men  wlio,  united  with  us  in  the  same  faith  without  being  in  the  same 
church,  have  felt  their  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  ours  in  the  recognition 
of  a  life  consecrated  wholly  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  American  subscription  is  doubly  precitms  to  us  for  another  reason  : 
it  comes  from  a  competent  source,  that  is,  from  charitable  and  intelligent 
persons,  scholars  who  themselves  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf, 
and  who  are  thus  better  able  than  others  to  appreciate  the  inestimable 
services  of  our  lamented  friend  Mgr.  De  Haerne. 


Jfelen  Atelier.— In  the  Hartford  Courant  for  Feb.  20,  1891, 
Dr.  Job  Williams,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  publishes 
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the  following  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  this  wonderful  child 
of  genius.     The  testimony  of  Dr.  WilHams  will  doubtless  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  by  even  the  most  skeptical  of  our  read- 
ers, some  of  whom  have  suspected  that  the  marvellous  reports 
of  her  progress  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Annals  were  not  free  from  exaggeration : 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  call  ou  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  who  has  attracted  so  much  attention  among  philanthropic 
and  scientific  people  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.     Much  has  been 
written  of  this  marrellous  child,  much  that,  judged  by  all  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  attainment  of  deaf-mutes,  or  even  by  the  attainments  of  the  occa- 
sional brilliant  exceptions,  seemed  almost  incredible.     I  must  confess  that 
before  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  reports  concerning  her  progress  in  language  were 
not  grossly  exaggerated,  but  after  seeing  her  and  talking  to  her  myself 
through  the  manual  alphabet  I  was  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything 
regarding  her  progress  in  that  direction.     I  never  knew  of  a  child  deaf 
at  so  early  an  age  as  was  Helen  (sight  and  hearing  were  both  lost  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  mouths  through  disease)  who  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language.     It  was  simply  phenomenal. 
But  the  greatest  wonder  was  yet  to  come.     Soon  we  heard  that  Helen 
vas  trying  to  learn  to  talk.     That  seemed  to  be  the  most  absurd  thing  in 
the  world.    To  think  of  teaching  speech  to  a  child  totally  deaf  and  blind 
^as  preposterous.     Yet  that  seemingly  impossible  thing  has  been  done. 
The  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 

Last  Monday  morning  I  sat  down  beside  her  and  carried  on  a  running 
conversation  concerning  a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  during  all  that  time  her  part  of  the  conversation,  which  was 
animated  and  sprighty  and  full  of  fun,  was  conducted  entirely  by  speech, 
and  speech  so  distinct  that  I  failed  to  understand  very  little  of  what  she 
iiaid.  She  seemed  never  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  an  idea,  nor 
even  to  hesitate  in  giving  it  orally.  It  was  an  intelligible  speech  in  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  it  was  wonderful.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
Helen  informed  me  that  she  could  play  on  the  piano,  and  when  I  asked 
her  to  play  for  me  she  sat  down  and  played  the  air  of  a  little  song  with 
her  right  hand,  playing  the  same  part  with  her  left  hand  an  octave  below. 
It  would  hardly  pass  for  first-class  music,  the  time  not  being  very  accu- 
rate, but  it  was  music.  Then  at  my  request  she  sang  for  me  a  line  of  the 
song  she  had  just  played,  and  the  singing  was  more  accurate  in  time, 
though  less  so  in  tune,  than  the  playing. 

Her  memory  is  as  remarkable  as  her  grasp  of  language  and  her  power 
of  speech,  and  probably  is  the  chief  source  of  her  success  in  both  these. 
She  grasps  an  idea  almost  before  it  is  given  lior,  and  once  lu?rs  it  seenis 
to  ha  ineradicably  fixed  in  her  memory.  A  few  days  ago  a  book  of  [)oenis 
printed  in  raised  letters  was  presented  to  lier.  She  ojx'ned  it  and  read 
the  first  poem  over  twice,  reading  it  aloud  as  she  ])assed  lif*r  finj^er  over 
the  lines.  Then  the  book  was  laid  away,  and  not  referred  to  again  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  found  that  she  could  repeat  the  whole  poem  of 
s*?veu  stanzas  of  four  lines  each  without  missing  u  word. 
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Laura  Bridgman  was  a  brilliant  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
uuder  great  difficulties.  Helen  Keller  is  a  prodigy.  There  is  no  one, 
nor  ever  was  any  one,  to  be  compared  with  her. 


Articles  in  '•^  Science^ — The  discussion  in  Science  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  deaf  has  continued  during  the  past  quarter. 
The  first  twelve  articles  were  noticed  in  the  Annals  for  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  pages  301-303,  and  for  January,  1891,  pages  80-87. 

13.  In  Science  for  January  23,  1891,  Dr.  B.  Engelsman  re- 
plies briefly  to  some  of  Dr.  Gillett's  remarks  on  the  oral  method. 
He  corrects  Mr.  Hubbard's  statement  that  the  school  at  Chelms- 
ford was  the  first  oral  school  established  in  America,  saying 
that  one  was  opened  previously  in  New  York,  at  No.  427  (old 
number  415)  Eighth  avenue.  This  "  was  in  operation  in  the 
fall  of  1864,  consisting  of  two  boarding  and  three  day  pupils." 

14.  In  Science  for  January  30,  1891,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett 
argues  at  considerable  length  that  deafness,  ^'  once  a  calamity, 
is  now,  to  those  deaf  persons  who  improve  the  privileges  and 
opportimities  they  enjoy  under  our  civilization,  reduced  to  a 
very  serious  inconvenience."  He  cites  the  testimony  of  several 
intelligent  deaf  persons  sustaining  this  view.  He  sees  "no  rea- 
son why,  among  the  many  sufferers  from  various  physical  de- 
fects, the  deaf  alone  should  be  restricted  in  the  exercise  of 
preference  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  human  relations,  the  mar- 
riage relation,  either  by  legal  enactment  or  pubHc  opinion, 
which  has  almost  the  force  of  law."  He  objects  to  Dr.  Bell's 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  educating  the  deaf,  "  two  hundred 
dollars  a  head,"  with  that  of  hearing  persons,  "  twenty  dollars 
per  aufium,^'  on  the  ground  that  "  the  two  hundred  dollars 
charged  to  the  deaf  pays  for  his  entire  instruction  and  support, 
which  is  done  for  bis  hearing  fellows  in  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  mart,  the  shop,  the  social  circle,  the  lecture, 
and  on  the  play-ground."  He  complains  that  the  statistics  from 
which  Dr.  Bell's  deductions  concerning  heredity  have  been 
made  are  defective  and  misleading.  Dr.  Grillett  has  gained 
additional  information  concerning  bis  own  statistics  published 
five  years  ago,  which  somewhat  changes  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  at  that  time.     He  now  presents  the  following : 

I  have  had  2,158  pupils,  of  whom  1,580  have  been  discharged  from  the 
Institution.  No  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  these  have  contracted 
nmriiages  of  which  I  have  not  received  information,  but  I  have  learned 
of  the  marriaj^e  of  'MH  of  them.     They  were  parties  to  233  marriages. 
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Thirty-three  married  hearing  partners.  Of  these,  seven  were  con- 
geni tally  deaf.  Of  thirty-two  of  these  thirty-three  couples,  all  the 
children  could  hear.  Of  one  of  these  couples,  the  mother  being  con- 
genitally  deaf,  two  children  could  hear  and  two  were  born  deaf. 

Of  thirteen  couples,  both  parties  were  congenitally  deaf.  Of  twelve 
of  these  couples,  all  the  children  could  hear.  Of  one  of  these  couples, 
two  children  could  hear  and  one  was  born  deaf. 

Of  fifty-one  couples,  one  party  was  congenitally  deaf,  and  one  was  ad- 
ventitiously deaf.  Of  these  fifty-one  couples,  one  couple  had  one  hearing 
and  four  adventitiously  deaf  children ;  one  couple  had  one  hearing  and 
one  adventitiously  deaf  child ;  three  couples  had  one  congenitally  deaf 
child ;  one  couple  had  two  congenitally  deaf  children. 

Of  twenty-five  couples,  both  parties  were  adventitiously  deaf.  Of 
twenty-three  of  these  couples,  all  the  children  could  hear;  of  one  of 
these  couples,  one  child  could  hear  and  one  is  congenitally  deaf ;  of  one 
of  these  couples,  four  children  hear  and  one  is  adventitiously  deaf. 

But  I  have  had  other  pupils  whose  parents,  though  deaf,  were  educated 
elsewhere.  Two  sisters  born  deaf  were  children  of  a  deaf  father  and 
hearing  mother.  Two  brothers — one  congenitally  and  one  adventitiously 
deaf — were  the  children  of  deaf  parents  ;  but  whether  the  parents  were 
congenitally  or  adventitiously  deaf  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  One 
boy  was  adventitiously  deaf  whose  father  was  deaf,  but  of  whose  mother 
I  have  no  information. 

The  foregoing  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


OrrBPKxifo. 


Pabkntb. 


Both  parents  congenitally  deaf 

One  parent  congehitally  and  one  adventitiously  deaf. . 

One  parent  adventitiously  deaf,  one  hearing 

Both  parents  adventitiously  deaf 

One  parent  hearing  and  one  congenitally  deaf  

Both  parents  deaf,  but  whether  congenitally  or  non- 

congenitally  unknown. 
Father  deaf,  but  whether  congenitally  unknown,  but 

of  mother  no  knowledge. 


Applying  the  above  to  the  classification  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell  and 
approved  by  Dr.  Oallaudet  (Science,  Nov.  28,  1890,  p.  295),  while  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  as  to  which  class  some  of  them  Hhonld  be  assigned,  I 
should  say  that  it  appears  as  follows :  In  Class  1,  two :  in  Class  2,  twelve ; 
in  Class  3,  five;  and  in  Class  4,  one. 


15.  In  Science  for  February  6,  1891,  Dr.  Job  Williams  pre- 
sents some  facts  relating  to  hereditary  deafness  gathered  from 
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the  records  of  the  American  Asflum.  In  fMa  table  c.  ■—  con- 
genitally  deaf ;  ad.  ^^  adventitiouslj'  deaf ;  h.  =^  hearing ;  u.  ^ 
age  at  which  deafness  occurred  unknown. 


HuBbaml,  ad 
HuBbaod,  ad 

Uuoband.  h. 
Husband.  U. 

wife,  ad 

wile,  c 

wife,  ad 

wife,  c 

wife,  ad 

wife,u 

Haabiind,  ad 
Husband,  n. 

wife,h 

wifa,u 

wife,  n.- 

Husbaud,  n. 

wife,  h 

Totals  

J   IS    3 
I 
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Ot  the  Btty-two  fauilics  in  wbich  both  pureuta  are  ruDgenitallj-  deaf, 
twtnty.tbree  have  cougenitally  deat  cbildnn. 

Of  the  thirty-Beven  fumilieB  in  which  the  huabandB  are  cungenitally 
deaf  and  the  wivex  adventitiously  deaf,  two  hare  deaf  cbildreo — foar  in 
one  family  and  one  in  the  other. 

Of  the  fifty-one  families  in  which  the  fathere  were  adventitiouHly  deaf 
and  the  mothers  I'ongeDitally  deaf,  seven  produced  deaf  children,  and 
nine  of  the  congenitally  deaf  children  cuiue  from  two  fumilieB. 

There  are  fifty-five  families  in  which  both  pareuta  are  adventitiously 
deaf,  anil  from  these  have  Bprung  four  conKenitally  deaf  children— one  in 
each  of  four  familicB. 

Four  of  the  sixteen  familicB  iu  which  the  huKl>ands  hear  Hud  the  wives 
are  congenitally  deaf  have  deaf  children. 

In  five  fainilieH  nut  of  the  twenty-nix  in  which  the  huHbanda  iire  cnn- 
genitally  deaf  and  the  wives  hear,  there  are  children  born  deaf. 

Six  of  the  twenty-seven  families  in  which  the  hiiHbands  were  congeu- 
itally  deaf  and  the  state  of  the  heariu);  of  the  wiveH  ih  uiikoiiwii  produced 
congenitally  deaf  childreo. 

Of  the  twenty -aix  faiuilies  in  which  both  jiarents  are  deaf  and  have  cou- 


*  Three  families  ai 


reported  with  several  hearing  children  ii 


>ach. 
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genitally  deaf  children,  there  are  five  families  iu  which  one  of  the  parents 
'has  one  deaf  parent,  seventeen  families  in  which  both  parents  have  deaf 
relatives  of  the  same  generation,  four  in  which  one  parent  has  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  same  generation,  and  five  in  which  neither  parent  has  deaf 
relatives  of  the  same  generation. 

Of  the  twenty-six  families  in  which  both  parents  are  congenitally  deaf 
and  have  hearing  children  only,  there  is  none  in  which  either  parent  has 
a  deaf  parent,  so  far  as  reported,  twelve  families  in  which  both  parents 
have  deaf  relatives  of  the  same  generation,  eleven  families  in  which  one 
parent  has  deaf  relatives  of  the  same  generation,  and  three  families  in 
which  neither  parent  has  deaf  relatives  of  the  same  generation. 

Dr.  Williams  believes  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  bom 
of  congenitally  deaf  parents,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is  fai* 
above  that  of  the  general  average  of  such  cases  throughout 
the  United  States,  "owing  to  causes  at  work  in  New  England 
not  in  operation  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  other  parts 
of  the  country."  He  calls  attention  to  the  lai*ge  proportion  of 
sterile  maniages  given  in  the  table,  and  says  "  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  nature  alone  is  responsible  for  this  bar- 
renness." 

16.  Science  for  February  20,  1891,  publishes  an  open  letter 
addressed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  to  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Allison,  ChaiiTuan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, giving  a  summary  of  his  reasons  for  opposing  an  appro- 
priation asked  for  by  the  Columbia  Institution  to  enable  it  to 
enlarge  its  facilities  for  normal  instruction. 

17.  In  Science  for  February  27,  1891,  E.  A.  Fay  replies  to 
one  of  Dr.  Bellas  statements  concerning  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion. 

18.  Science  for  March  13, 1891,  contains  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  1889-90,  in  which 
Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  explains  the  difference  between  the  oral 
and  manual  methods,  and  discusses  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions that  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  signs  in  either 
methods  "In  oral  instruction,  except  in  the  earlier  stages, 
signs  as  a  means  of  communication  should  be  carefully  pro- 
hibited ;  in  manual  instruction  they  should  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  possible  at  all  stages.'' 

19.  Science  for  March  13, 1891,  publishes  President  Gallau- 
det^s  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  establishment  of 
Nprmal  Fellowships  in  connection  with  the  National  College. 

20.  Science  for  March  20,  1891,  publishes  an  address  on 
Marriage,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Society  of  the  National 


the  records  of  tbe  American  Aaylum.  Jn  this 
genitally  deaf ;  ad.  —  adventitiously  deaf ;  h.  - 
age  at  wliicb  deafneas  occurred  unknown. 


Bnsbmnd,  o.;   wife,  o 

Husband,  c:  wife,  ail.... 
Hiulniiid,  ad.;  wife,  c... 
Hnatnud,  ad.;  wife,  od... 

HaBband,  h.i   wife,  c 

Haiibuid,  h.:  wife,  ad.... 

Hnsbuid,  h.;  wife,  u 

Hnsbuid,  c:  wife,  b 

UuBbaud,  kd.:  wife.  h.... 
HiubADd,  ad.;  wift),  n.... 
Husband,  a.;  wife,  q.*.... 

Huaband,  c;  wife,  u 

Hosbaud,  a.;   wife,  b 

Hiuband,  Q-:  wife,  c 

Sterile 

Totals  


iM       104 


Of  tbe  Sfty-two  families  in  wbicb  botb  parenta  ^ 
twenty-three  have  cungenitally  deaf  ohildren.' 

Of  tbe  thirty-seven  fsmiliea  in  wbicb  the  hniL 
deaf  and  the  wives  adventitiously  deaf,  two  havf 
one  family  and  one  in  the  other. 

Of  tbe  flfty-one  fomilieH  id  which  the  lathera  w. 
and  the  motbera  congenitally  deaf,  seven  prodn 
nine  of  the  congenitally  deaf  children  cume  troii 

There  are  flfty-flve  families  in  which  both  pa 
deaf,  and  frnm  these  bave  sprung  four  congenitn' 
each  of  four  familimt. 

Fonr  of  the  sixteen  families  in  wbicb  tbe  htu^l 
■re  congenitally  deaf  bave  deaf  children. 

In  five  families  oat  of  the  tweuty-six  in  whi' 
genitally  deaf  and  the  wives  bear,  tliere  are  f! 

Six  of  the  twenty-Hoven  families  in  which  i 
itally  deaf  and  the  state  of  the  hearing  of  thv  i' 
<.-i:>Qgeaitally  deaf  children. 

Of  tbe  twenty.Hix  faniilies  iu  whiob  botb  yu: 


*  Three  families  are  n 


d  with  tu'vernl 
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Deaf-Mute  College,  by  Di-.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  L 
address  Dr.  Bell  puts  aside  th^  question  of  the  possible  1 
formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race  as  of  inter 
scientific  men  rather  than  to  the  deaf  themselves,  and 
with  the  immediate  results  of  man*iage.  He  takes  occas 
the  outset  to  assure  the  deaf  that  he  has  not,  and  nev< 
had,  any  intention  of  trying  to  have  laws  passed  to  pi 
them  from  marrying  as  they  choose.  He  assumes,  ho^ 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  transmit  their  affliction  to  theu 
dren,  and  shows  them  how,  from  the  researches  he  has  : 
they  may  gain  information  which  will  enable  them  to  ixu 
or  diminish  their  liability  to  have  deaf  offspring  accordi 
the  way  in  w^hich  they  marry. 

He  dwells  especially  upon  the  significance  of  "family 
ness ''  (that  is,  deafness  in  more  than  one  member  of  a  ft: 
as  indicating  a  tendency  to  transmit  the  defect,  regardin 
as  an  indication  even  more  important  than  that  of  con<r 
deafness  in  the  individual.  Admitting  the  imperfection  \ 
statistics  and  the  necessity  of  their  verification  and  comjil 
he  offers  the  deaf  the  following  deductions  from  them  as  *- 
abilities  for  their  guidance  :  " 

Whatever  luay  be  the  character  of  the  deafness  in  your  own  i- 
will  probably  diminish  your  liability  to  have  deaf  offspring — 

1.  By  marrying  a  hearing  person  in  whose  family  there  is  no  «' 

2.  By  marrying  a  deaf  person  (not  bom  deaf)  who  has  no  deaf  i 
or  a  hearing  brother  or  sister  of  such  a  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  probably  increase  your  liabilit . 
deaf  offspring — 

1.  By  marrying  a  deaf  person  (not  bom  deaf)  who  has  deaf 
or  a  hearing  brother  t)r  sister  of  such  a  person. 

2.  By  marr^'ing  a  deaf  person  (bom  deaf)  who  has  no  deitt 
or  a  hearing  brother  or  sister  of  such  a  person. 

3.  By  marrying  a  deaf  pers<m  (born  deaf)  who  has  deaf  rel- 
hearing  brother  or  sister  of  such  a  person. 

Of  course,  if  you  yourself  were  born  deaf,  or  have  deaf  rel 
perfectly  possible  that  in  any  event  some  of  your  children  \\\ 
Still,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  marry  a  member  of 
which  there  is  no  deafness  (or  only  a  single  case  of  non-oont' 
ness),  you  will*not  only  have  fewer  deaf  children  than  if  you  n 
a  family  containing  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  or  a  number  of  d* 
but  the  deafness  of  your  children  will  not  tend  so  strongly  t< 
down  to  the  grandchildren.     The  tendency  to  inheritan/oe  will  > 
in  the  one  o^se  and  intensified  in  the  other.     That  is,  in  the 
your  deaf  (^liihl  will  have  a  less  tendency  to  transmit  his 
children  than  you  yourself  possess  ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  greai 
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The  addrefts  contains  other  advice  and  suggestions,  and 
some  of  the  statistics  upon  whicli  these  are  based,  but  as  it  has 
been  given  a  wide  circulation  in  the  deaf-mute  periodicals  and 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  fonn  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  we 
need  not  report  it  further  in  the  Avtnah. 


Visitors  in  tJie  School- Room. — The  articles  (m  this  subject 
in  the  last  number  of  the  A  nnals  (pages  39-43,  78,  79)  called 
forth  the  following  remarks  fi*om  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  the  Min- 
nesota School,  in  the  (JornjKi)non  for  January  17  and  24, 1891 : 

In  our  School,  iilthongh  vis»itors  are  quite  iiumeronH,  yet  they  cause  the 
teachers  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  Superintendent  has  directed 
the  leacherR  to  j^«>  rij^ht  along  with  their  regular  exercises  when  visitoi*K 
appear.  The  visitors'  attendant  in  our  Institution  is  a  w^ell-educated  and 
intelligent  young  lady.  She  has  bec<»nie  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
the  school,  and  is  able  to  explain  things  and  answer  questions,  so  that 
the  teacher  is  relieved  frtmi  any  such  obligation.  There  are  ciwes,  how- 
ever, where  visitors  are  actuated  by  iu(»re  than  a  spirit  of  curiosity.  They 
really  want  to  understand  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  it  is  a  pleasure, 
rather  than  an  annoyance,  to  give  further  information  to  such. 

We  think  that  it  would  hardlv  be  advisable  to  forbid  visitors  access  to 
the  school-nxmis.  Our  instituti<ms  stand  in  close  relations  to  the  public. 
There  is  no  comparis<m  between  them  and  universities  and  colleges.  T«> 
»'xclude  the  public  entirely  from  the  educational  feature  of  our  work 
might  give  rise  to  ill-feeling  and  suspicitm.  Restrictions  may  properly 
\w  made,  however,  limiting  visitors  to  erne  day.  or  <'ertain  days,  in  the 
week.  There  seems  to  us  a  slight  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  annoy- 
ance suffered  from  visitors.  A  good  teacher,  who  has  his  class  well  in 
hand,  and  who  himself  sets  the  pupils  the  example  of  strict  attentitm  tn 
business,  will  experience  the  merest  trifle  of  in<'<mvcnien<*e  from  the 
Hutrance  of  outsideix  into  his  class-room. 

Since  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  last  week's  issue,  an  additional 
thought  has  been  suggeste<l  to  us.  The  general  public  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  c<mimon  schools  :  they  kn<»w  just  what  is 
being  done,  and  how  it  is  being  d<me  :  for  they  tlicmselves  were  «>ncc 
pupils  in  those  scliools.  There  is,  consecpicntly.  no  s]>ecial  reason  why 
they  should  desire  to  visit  them  and  inspect  the  work.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  regard  to  <»ur  sch<M)ls  for  the  deaf.  Th«*  great  majority  of  the  peopb* 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our  institutions.  By  some,  they 
are  hxjked  up«»n  as  asylums  for  the  <'arc  nf  helpless  beiygs  :  by  nniny 
others,  they  are  considered  as  hospitals  for  tin*  treatment  of  jdiysical  de- 
fects. Few  there  are  who  clearly  understand  the  real  educational  nature 
of  the  schools.  Now.  in  order  that  our  work  may  receive  the  greatest 
measure  of  public  support,  it  is  important  that  the  citizens  and  tux-pay- 
ers of  the  State  sh<mld  fully  comi)rehend  that  «>ur  institutions  are  e«lu<*a- 
tional,  transforming  mentally  helpless  children  into  independent,  self- 
supporting  men  and  wcmien.     No  amount  of  writing  and  explanation  will 
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bring  people  to  the  desired  coiupreheusiou  so  well  as  a  personal  visit  by 
them  to  the  school,  and  especially  to  the  class-rooms.  Visitors  firom  all 
over  the  State,  stopping  in  Faribault  for  a  few  days,  and  spending  a  short 
time  in  our  school-rooms,  w^ill  carrj'  home  to  their  friends  and  neighl>orj< 
u  valuable  degree  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  character  of  the  school.  Ten 
minutes  spent  in  the  school-room  are  better  than  pages  upon  pages  of 
the  strongest  argument.  The  slight  inconvenience  or  annoyance  expe- 
rienced by  the  teacher  weighs  us  nothing  against  the  benefit  that  will  V»e 
gained  to  the  school  by  enlightening  and  interesting  the  public.  A  g<MKl- 
nutured  teacher  will  not  l)e  annoyed.     Let  the  visitors,come. 


y^eir  (rfrman  Periodicah. — Mr.  Albert  Gutzmanii,  teacher 
in  the  Municipal  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Her- 
mann Gutzmann,  a  physician  of  Berlm, began  in  Januai-y  last  the 
pubhcation  of  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  Jfedizinisch-jMlfia- 
f/ogi8che  Mi>nat88chrift  fo.r  die  gesammte  Sprachfieilhundtf 
mit  Ein^chhi88  der  Hygiene  der  J^autsprache.  It  treats  of 
speech,  its  defects,  and  their  cure,  chiefly  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  The  publisher  is  H.  Komfeld,  Charite  Strasse 
(),  Berlin,  N.  W.     The  price  is  eight  marks  a  year. 

Messrs.  K.  Franke  and  O.  Knise,  of  Schleswig,  publish  a 
paper  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  deaf.  It  is 
entitled  Hephata,,  and  appeal's  weekly.  It  contains  stories, 
anecdotes,  puzzles,  etc.,  but  a  large  part  of  its  space  is  devoted 
to  news  of  the  societies  of  the  deaf  which  exist  in  all  the  large 
German  towns,  and  to  personal  items.  The  price  is  four  marks 
a  year. 

A  monthly  paper  of  the  same  chf^racter  is  now  published  in 
the  Germtui  language  in  New  York.  It  is  called  the  TauhAtuiH- 
inen-  Welt-.Bhitf,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Lindemann.  The 
price  is  75  cents  a  year :  the  address,  220  East  82d  street.  New 
York. 


Jjeaf  DoffH. — Professor  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  the  National  Col- 
lege, calls  our  attention  to  the  following  pai'agraph  in  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  breeding  of  dogs  ("  Extracts  from 
a  Doggy  Diary  ")  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Philadel- 
])bia  l^^a)ivierH  Jonnud.  The  extract  is  from  the  number  for 
March  14,  1891  : 

The  fallacy  of  haiidicappiiig  ii  Imll  terrier  on  the  show  bench  l)ecause 
he  is  not  pure  white  is  rapidly  establishing?  a  breed  of  deaf  dogs  of  this 
kind.     Breeding  for  this  color  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  albinoism,  and 
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albinos  are  generally  deaf  and  near-sighted.  I  have  neeu  entire  litters  of 
white  bull  terriers,  the  progeny  of  noted  ancestry,  which  have  all  been 
deaf.  Yet  I  have  never  run  across  one  of  any  other  color,  or  white  with 
markings,  that  had  this  defect.  Here  is  a  hint  for  dissatisfied  bull  ter- 
rier exhibitors.  Protest  the  dogs  that  have  beaten  yours  on  tlie  ground 
of  deafness  and  the  chances  are  great  that  you  will  strike  it  right,  but 
if  your  dog  is  deaf,  keej)  your  mouth  shut. 


77ie  Afimtla. — The  next  number  of  the  Annals  will  be  pub 
liHhed  in  June,  instead  of  July  as  formerly,  in  order  to  reac»h 
most  of  the  schools  before  they  break  up  for  the  summer  va(*a- 
tion. 


Krvatum. — In  the  Januai'y  number  of  the  Annalu^  P^f?^  11« 

line  1,  for  '*  Willie  may  play,''  read  "  Willie  May  plays."     Wo 

are  f?lad  to  relieve  the  author  of  the  reading  lesson  here  quoted 

from  the  unjust  imputation  of  having  given  Willie  permission 

to  play  with  pieces  of  glass  ! 

E.  A.  F. 


A  VOICE  TO  THE  DEAF. 

I  sat  within  the  church  so  dim  and  calm. 

And  watched  the  people  in  their  grave  content 
Listening,  each  with  eager  face  upturne<l. 

To  hear  the  message  sent. 

But  through  the  silence  deep  that  pressed  me  close. 
No  word  of  (;omfort  on  my  sj)irit  broke  : 

Not  e'en  for  me  the^  anthem's  swelling  round 
The  solemn  silence  woke. 

I  turned  half  heart-sick  towards  the  altar  then* : 
I  st(KMl  alone  the  while  the 'crowd  presse<l  by : 

Then  from  my  heart  to  God  through  all  the  jjuin 
Went  up  a  bitter  cry. 

He  heard  and  answered :  on  mv  heart  there  ft-ll 

Peace  like  a  benediction  after  prayer  : 
While  to  my  soul  the  Voice  Eternal  spake 

A  message  sweet  and  rare. 

I  raised  my  head  :  a  rush  of  gladness  thrilled 
My  being  through,     (content,  at  last,  I  trod 

With  slow  steps  down  the  dim  aisle,  while  my  heart 
Bowed  with  the  love  of  God. 

Miss  ANNA  B.  BENSEL.* 


*  Mis8  Bensel  is  deaf.      The  author  of  the  poem   folhiwiug   is   her 
brother. 
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"  I  think  that  line  is  very  pretty.  Before  I  came  into  the  First 
Class  I  did  not  know  that  poems  were  beautiful.  K  I  opened 
a  book  and  found  poems  I  shut  it  up,  but  now  I  think  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world." 

This  was  a  girl  with  more  than  average  comprehension  of 
language,  and  an  unusually  poetic  nature.  All  that  she  needed 
was  to  have  the  fruitful  domain  pointed  out,  and  she  entered 
at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  her  rightful  inheritance. 

Another,  not  especially  scholarly,  writes :  "  I  am  working  in 
the  shop.  The  other  girls  talk  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  they  ai*e  saying.  While  I  am  working  I  am  often  repeat- 
ing in  my  mind  some  pieces  which  we  learned  in  school  and 
some  pieces  which  I  have  learned  myself,  and  sometimes  I  am 
repeating  the  Gloria  in  HJxcels^is  and  Te  Deum,  and  some 
collects." 

We  may  venture  to  hope  that  the  voices  which  this  girl 
hears  in  her  silence  partly  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
companions'  noisy  gossip. 

If  the  heart  of  a  teacher  is  set  to  do  this  thing  he  will  often 
find  that  a  slight  beginning  is  followed  by  an  unexpectedly 
long  train  of  results.  With  no  very  definite  object  beside  the 
general  one  of  furnishing  artistic  surroundings,  a  fitne  bust 
of  Shakespeare  was  placed  in  a  certain  school-room,  and  has 
proved  of  greater  service  than  Mr.  Rolfe  and  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  biinging  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard  before  the 
little  public  assembled  there.  It  >Yas  not  long  before  he  was 
recognized  as  a  living  personality,  with  something  to  say  on  a 
gi'eat  variety  of  subjects.  Was  the  business  before  the  house 
a  lesson  upon  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  class  was  asked, 
"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  Shakespeare  said  of  Csesar  t " 
They  did,  and  were  given  the  line — 

The  foremoHt  mau  of  all  this  world. 

As  a  gentle  breeze  came  into  the  room  on  a  blight  June 
morning  they  heard  him  say  : 

The  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 

When  theh'  teacher  spoke  reprovingly  of  an  inattentive  and 
iiTeverent  manner  of  repeating  the  ser\'ice  at  morning  prayer, 
they  were  solemnized  by — 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go, 

and  so  on  and  on.     Soon  one  of  the  number  asked  that  they 
might  have  blank  books  in  which  to  copy  "  the  things  that 
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Shakespeare  said."  The  request  was  complied  with,  and,  by 
and  by,  selections  from  other  authors  found  their  way  into 
these  books.  These  selections  were  not  all  metrical.  Some- 
times it  was  a  lofty  thought  from  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  bit  of 
Cardinal  Newman^s  poetic  prose,  one  of  Buskin's  "  singing  sen- 
tences"— anything  which  happened  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  as  possible  for  her  pupils  to  take  and  desirable  for 
them  to  have,  and  which  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  young 
friends.  For  these  volumes  were  a  record  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  youthful  critics  were  never  obliged  to  copy 
anything,  but  took  only  what  seemed  to  them  good.  Hence, 
these  note-books  were  among  their  treasures,  and  were  carried 
home  in  vacation  to  delight  older  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers 
and  mothers — often,  doubtless,  signally  failing  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  Paddy  and  Bridget  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

To  be  sure,  work  like  this  takes  time,  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  it  never  can  be  methodically  arranged,  and  heralded  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as  normal- school  teachers  appear  to  think 
that  all  good  work  must  be.  It  is  liable  to  come  in  anywhere 
and  interrupt  anything.  And,  worst  of  all,  it  cannot  well  have 
a  written  examination.  There  was  as  clearly  defined  a  purpose 
in  the  mind  of  that  teacher  to  teach  the  class  poetry  as  to  teach 
them  history  or  arithmetic,  but  it  was  not  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  quantity  that  entered  into  their  souls  was 
never  weighed  nor  measured  any  more  than  the  air  was  which 
they  breathed  or  the  sunshine  that  surrounded  them. 

Our  failure  to  do  more  in  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  poetry 
is  partly  explained  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  in  the  beginning 
of  one  of  those  racy  sentences  which  make  his  pages  so  agree- 
able :  "  In  these  bad  days  when  it  is  thought  more  education- 
ally useful  to  know  the  principle  of  the  common  pump  than 
Keats^s  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  We  are  altogether  too  devoted 
to  the  common  pump,  and  too  apt  to  consider  time  wasted 
which  is  taken  from  the  consideration  of  that  serviceable  con- 
trivance. 

Minds  of  the  Gradgrind  type  confound  poetry  and  senti- 
mentality, and  sweep  away  both  with  lofty  disdain,  much  as  if 
one  should  include  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Barham's 
impertinent  parody  on  it  in  the  same  condemnation.  In  con- 
versation with  the  writer,  a  teacher  once  said,  "  I  will  frankly 
admit  that  I  do  not  like  poetry,"  with  an  air  which  implied 
that  this  was  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  poetry,  and  that  he 
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thanked  the  Lord  for  giving  him  an  intellect  above  such  f o 

ishness.    What  could  be  said  to  that  t    The  unuttered  respo 

which  arose  in  the  mind  of  his  interlocutor  was  a  quotati 

from  the  address  of  Wither  to  his  Muse  : 

Poesy,  thou  sweetest  content 
That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent : 
Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee  ; 
Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 
That  to  naught  but  earth  were  born, — 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee  ! 

The  vast  number  of  teachers  who  feel  that  they  have  done 
all  that  is  required  of  them  when  they  have  faithfully  explained 
the  mechanism  of  the  common  pump  can  really  do  but  little 
more.  A  sense  of  duty  will  make  a  person  careful  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  himself  in  the  sciences  that  he  proposes 
to  teach,  but  a  sense  of  duty  can  never  bestow  upon  him  a 
perception  of  the  divine  perfection  of  poetry.  That  is  a  gift 
from  the  gods,  and  without  it  one  can  no  more  develop  in 
others  an  appreciation  of  this  beauty  than  a  blind  man  can 
teach  them  the  art  of  painting.  Much,  very  much,  may  be 
done  in  developing  such  an  appreciation  in  our  pupils,  but  only 
by  those  who  bring  to  their  flocks  a  portion  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  food  which  has  been  as  the  bread  of  life  to  their  own 
souls. 

We  are  aware  of  the  ridiculous  aspect  which  the  whole  mat- 
ter presents  to  our  Gradgrind  neighbors,  who  deny  not  only 
the  utility  of  the  thing  if  it  were  done,  but  also  the  possibility 
of  doing  it  in  our  field  of  labor.  Now,  enthusiastic  as  we  are 
upon  this  subject,  we  would  not  for  one  moment  be  understood 
as  saying  that  we  should  have  tried  Milton's  sonnets  on  the 
mind  of  '*  Benson,''  had  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of 
that  interesting  youth  been  confided  to  us.  We  would  use 
eveiy  grain  of  the  common  sense  with  which  we  have  been 
gifted,  and  daily  pray  for  more.  But,  because  the  children  in 
the  primary  public  schgols  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
quaternions,  do  the  demands  of  common  sense  require  that  we 
should  resign  the  attempt  to  give  them  an  acquaintance  with 
the  multiplication  tablet  Do  we  not  rather,  as  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  has  said,  "  expose  "  them  all,  bright  and  stupid, 
to  mathematics,  and  then  follow  the  guidance  of  symptoms  in 
their  subsequent  treatment?     In  like  manner  we  would  have 
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our  children  exposed  long  and  thoroughly  to  poetry,  and  would* 
wait  patiently  for  results,  believing — we  may  say,  knowing — 
that  in  a  fair  proportion  of  instances  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. For  if  we  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the 
deaf^  we  learned  long  ago  that  results  do  not  need  to  be  very 
brilliant  to  give  great  satisfaction  both  to  our  pupils  and  our- 
selves. 

In  looking  at  the  question.  Would  it  "  pay  "  to  devote  a  much 
^eater  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  securing  this  ''  element 
of  a  good  education  ?  "  it  is  extremly  difficult  to  separate  this 
part  of  our  work  from  the  rest.  It  so  constantly  involves  lan- 
guag^e  teaching,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  ethical  training,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  apart  from  them,  and  a  system  of 
book-keeping  would  be  very  faulty  which  charged  to  poetry 
alone  all  the  time  and  effort  thus  expended.  But  while  it  is 
very  true  that  some  of  the  ends  which  we  attain  by  this  means 
may  l>e  reached  by  more  prosaic  methods,  it  is 'equally  incon- 
testable that  many  of  them  can  not,  and  these  are  of  such  a 
miixxe  that  we  do  well  to  hesitate  long  before  consenting  to 
forego  them,  no  matter  how  high  their  price. 

E^oetry  presents  herself  to  us  as  educators  with  a  twofold 
claixn :  first,  that  her  influence  is  as  potent  as  that  of  religion 
itself  in  refining  and  elevating  the  human  mind  and  heart ;  and, 
second,  that  she  brings  to  her  lovers  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  abiding  pleasures  which  life  has  to  offer — and  this  claim 
is  amply  supported  by  the  intellectual  history  of  the  world. 
Catn  we  do  better  than  to  enlist  her  co-operation,  even  though 
she  exacts  from  us  the  most  unwearied  exertions?  And,  in- 
deed, the  service  which  she  calls  for  is  no  drudgery.  She  does 
not  know  the  word.  To  work  with  her  is  to  be  in  communion 
witL  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  inspiration,  and  her  servants 
agxee  that  no  part  of  their  daily  task  is  more  delightful  in  its 
progress  or  looks  fairer  in  the  retrospect. 

There  is  no  fear,  however,  that,  do  as  little  as  we  may  in  this 
liiie,  the  majority  of  our  pupils  will  ever  in  the  future  reproach 
us  for  the  lack.  That  is  the  pity  of  it.  If  we  do  not  familiar- 
ize them  in  some  degree  with  this  high  pleasure,  they  will  never 
knoiw  of  its  existence.  A  few,  whose  suiToundings  after  they 
go  from  us  are  exceptionally  favorable,  will  eventually  realize 
witli  sorrow  that  we  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done.  We  remember  very  well  a  lament  which  we  once 
heaard  from  a  deaf  lady  of  a  good  deal  of  culture,  that  so  little 
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attempt  was  made,  in  the  Institution  in  which  she  spent  ten 
years,  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  poetry.  The  small 
number  who,  like  that  woman,  finally  come  to  their  birthright 
will  say  justly : 

The  schools  were  sad  and  slow. 
The  masters  quite  omitted 
The  lore  we  care  to  know. 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER, 
hiHtrnrtor  in  the  Clarke  Institution^  NtfrtJiamptons  Mom. 


THE  NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LANGUAGE :  ITS 
EFFECTS  ON  ORAL  TEACHING. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  great  authority  (Hallam)  that  the 
chief  tendency  of  all  language  is  to  dispense  with  the  inflexion 
of  words  and  the  difficult  pronunciations  of  the  powers  of 
words.  The  former  part  of  this  truism  has  a  trying  effect  on 
our  work  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf,  and  the  latter  in 
teaching  speech.  But  as  Barbonius  says  of  nature  so  say  we 
of  art  (for  teaching  is  an  ai-t),  ^^  Omnia  mutantur^^''  and  so  we 
must  endeavor  to  combat  with  the  inevitable. 

The  changes  which  our  language  has  undergone  in  pronun- 
ciation muf(t  have  been  noted  by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  on 
the  oral  system  and  student  of  orthoepy.  Such  belong  to  the 
natural  development  of  a  language.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  German,  or  indeed  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  with 
the  Scandinavian  tongue  or  any  of  its  modem  representatives, 
soon  reveals  to  us  the  carelessness  the  English  have  always 
shown  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  their 
words.  This  fact  of  the  variety  of  spelling  is  more  particu 
larly  seen  when  we  pei-use  that  "boke  of  holy  men,"  the  parish 
register,  which  marks  the  historical  tendency  to  mix  speech 
and  spelling. 

There  are  numbers  of  words,  especially  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, which  retain  sounds  whereof  in  England  only  traces 
now  remain  in  the  spelling  or  in  provincial  speech.  These 
changes  in  the  language  are  nowhere  so  manifest  as  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England,  where  we  find  older  modes  of 
speaking  and  traces  of  the  sister  tongues  of  the  Continent. 
Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  we  can  perceive  here  the  origin 
of  certain  difficulties  many  of  our  teachers  meet  in  their  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  sounds  taught  in  articulation — with  some 
"a''  (in  mate)  is  a  compound,  with  others,  an  element — and 
in  their  ideas  of  the  phonetic  value  of  words  ?  Often  we  find 
teachers  vainly  attempting  to  find  some  law  whereby  to  pro- 
nounce the  various  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  which 
occur  in  words  according  to  their  own  ideal  standard  of  speech. 
However  praiseworthy  the  attempt,  it  has  so  fai*  been  a  fruit- 
less one,  for  this  is  a  striking  case  of  the  exception  proving 
the  rule.  Thus  we  have  given  the  rule,  that  "  a  "  before  two 
or  more  consonants  in  a  word  takes  the  broad  ItaUan  "  a  " 
sound  as  in  palm,  basket,  etc.,  but  see  how  it  would  be  mis- 
applied to  such  words  as  land,  fact,  etc. 

G-utturals. — Amongst  the  most  remarkable  changes  our 
speech 'has  undergone  must  be  noted  the  loss  of  the  gutturals. 
In  bygone  days  our  language  was  very  rich  in  purely  guttural 
sounds,  probably  as  rich  as  the  German  is  at  the  present  day,  . 
and  we  yet  find  some  of  them  retained  in  the  Northern  dialects 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  IVIidlands  and  the  South 
we  cannot  muster  any  but  those  given  us  in  the  grammars  of 
to-<lay,  viz.,  "g''  and  "k." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold  in  his  Teachers  3fanual  has  added 
to  the  ordinary  grammatically  arranged  list  of  gutturals  the 
vowels  a,  y,  it,  c,  ii,  etc.  (p.  242).  These  sounds  may  be  justly 
termed  guttural,  for  they  ai'e  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  throat, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  classed  among  the  lost  gutturals  of 
this  paper. 

The  "och"  of  the  Irishman  is  but  our  English  "oh,"  the  "h" 
representing  the  guttural  sound  now  gone  ;  and  oui*  "  ah  "  was 
formerly  the  German  "  ach."  Notice  how  gradual  has  been 
the  change.  Shakespeare  is,  in  this  instance,  the  landmark  of 
variation.  In  "Love's  Labor  Lost"  he  makes  the  formalist 
complain  that  his  "  neighbour  calleth  him  nebour,"  from  which 
we  learn  the  double  lesson  of  the  loss  of  the  guttural  "  gh  "  and 
the  vowel  "  a  "  (as  in  cape).  It  is  evident  from  this  that  "  gh  " 
once  represented  a  distinct  guttiu-al,  and  we  recognize  the  more 
remote  root-word  of  the  German  "  nachbar,"  wherein  we  dis- 
cern, furthermore,  the  change  of  the  guttural  vowel.  From 
"nachbar,"  "neighbour'*  (guttural),  to  "nebour"  (near  its  pres- 
ent form)  we  get  three  modifications  of  the  vowel  and  lose  the 
"  gh."  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  defended  this  change  in 
the  face  of  our  knowledge  of  such  vagaiies,  for  would  it  not 
have  facilitated  our  labors  considerably  had  we  retained  the  one 
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sound  "  a  "  (in  father)  of  former  times  instead  of  having  four 
sounds  for  that  symbol  f  I  say  nothing  of  the  probable  devel- 
opment of  the  German  way  of  pronouncing  this  word  "  nach- 
bar.''  The  change  in  many  other  vowels  is  perhaps  as  marked 
as  in  this  one,  or  in  some  of  the  consonants,  were  we  only  to 
seek  out  the  originals,  for  we  must  remember  that  our  common 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  were  represented  by  the  elements  which  we 
now  designate  as  ah,  ay,  e,  o,  and  oo.  Words  containing  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  these  sounds,  but  with  different  spell- 
ing, are  continually  cropping  up  in  our  articulation  lessons,  and 
we  call  to  our  aid  the  unsatisfactory,  but  nevertheless  useful, 
diacritic  marks. 

In  the  words  "  enough  ''  and  "  cough  "  we  are  reminded  of 
the  desire  of  our  ancestors  to  avoid  the  guttural,  for  the  final 
"  g  "  in  the  German  "  genug  '^  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
representative  was  not  always  silent;  but  here  the  step  has 
been  gradual,  and  the  sound  "  f  "  has  taken  the  place  of  "  gh/' 
In  Scotland  it  is  got  rid  of  altogether,  and  we  have  "  enoo  ''  for 
"  enough." 

In  many  instances  a  guttural  sound  has  been  preserved  with 
only  a  closed  consonantal  guttural  as  its  nearest  substitute, 
while  the  guttural  vowel  has  been  dispensed  with ;  thus  "  loch  " 
and  "  machen  "  become  "  lake  "  and  "  make."  The  interchange- 
able character  of  "  burgh,"  which  has  been  replaced  by  "  burg," 
or  the  more  modem  "  bro,"  points  more  fully  to  the  general 
desii-e  to  di*op  the  gutturals. 

The  above  examples  show  more  particularly  how  the  gut- 
turals have  been  toned  down ;  but  we  have  instances  where 
they  have  been  dismissed  altogether,  as  in  the  word  "  I."  In 
this  case  the  struggle  for  its  existence  has  been  more  severe. 
Edmund,  in  "  King  Lear,"  is  made  to  say  "  Che  vor  ye  "  for 
''  I  warn  you,"  etc.,  "  chill "  for  "  I  will  "  or  "  Til,"  pointing  out 
clearly  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  there  remained  the  desire  to 
retain  the  guttural.  "  Ich  "  and  "  Ich'll  "  naturally  developed 
to  "  chill,"  of  which  we  have  traces  lingering  yet  in  the  country 
pronunciation.  Then,  again,  we  may  be  assured  that  "  gh  "  in 
''  right,"  "  light,"  etc.,  was  pronoimced  by  our  forefathers  with 
a  strong  guttural  accent,  as  theii-  equivalents,  "  recht,  licht," 
etc.,  are  in  German. 

Aspirates. — Just  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  carefully, 
or  carelessly,  let  the  gutturals  sHp,  so  have  we  pai'ted  with  some 
of  the  aspirates.     The  extinction  of  the  ancient  aspirated  "  d  " 
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and  **  t,"  which  are  undoubtedly  now  represented  by  our  th 
(vocal  and  non- vocal),  together  with  the  ready  way  in  which  we 
have  discarded  the  "  h  "  in  ''  what,"  "  which,"  and  "  rhyme," 
show  our  tendency  to  change  from  distinction  to  difference, 
which  leads  us  to  very  odd  and  tedious  results  in  teaching 
speech  to  the  deaf,  having  either  to  substitute  a  word  of  pure 
phonetic  value  for  the  sake  of  speech,  but  for  spelling  to  be 
forgotten,  or  else  to  cross  out  the  superfluous  sign  and  dis- 
tinguish the  vowel  sound  by  a  diacritic  mark,  thus :  "  wl^^t " 
or  "  wot  "  and  "  rl^ymi>/'  What  a  mental  strain  it  must  be  to 
the  unfortunate  deaf  to  remember  the  commissions  and  omis- 
sions of  articulation ! 

It  is  amusing,  too,  how  paradoxical  we  have  been  in  some  of 
our  changes:  "j,"  for  instance,  was  once  unquestionably  pro- 
nounced like  the  consonantal  "  y  "  in  "  yet,"  and  is  now  mixed 
up  with  the  "  d  "  sound,  the  very  phonation  we  have  in  other 
cases  thrown  out !  How  this  "  d  "  sound  crept  in  is  for  phi- 
lologists to  say ;  it  would  be  bold  for  us  to  suggest.  There  it 
is  now,  however,  to  the  soitow  of  the  Frenchman  and  German 
alike,  and  especially  to  the  teacher  of  articulation.  But  our 
Continental  friends,  too,  have  been  erratic  in  their  choice  of  a 
sound  for  "  j,"  when  we  think  how  entirely  different  are  the 
sounds  in  each  of  their  tongues  given  to  this  sign.  It  is  this 
natural  development  of  our  language  to  which  we  are  indebted, 
perhaps  not  gratefully,  for  the  very  varied  forms  of  the  spelling 
of  words  and  greatly  modified  pronunciation  of  our  vowels  and 
consonants,  which  make  any  attempt  to  classify  such  a  miscel- 
laneous arrangement  of  sounds  a  trying  difficulty  to  teachers 
of  the  deaf  on  the  oral  system.  Yet,  without  attempting  the 
impossible  changes  proposed  by  advocates  of  the  phonetic 
school,  we  might  make  our  spelling  or  speech  a  little  more 
systematic  and  thus  facilitate  our  labors  in  giving  speech  to 
the  deaf.     AVho  will  (!ome  forward  with  definite  suggestions 

for  that  purpose  ? 

P.  DODD8. 
TnHtrurtttr  vnAer  the  h^tidon  Srhtntl  Bmtrdy  r^>ndan,  England. 


A  NEWSPAPER  RELIEF  MAP. 

Relief  maps  are  indispensable  to  imparting  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  geography  to  children.  They  can  get  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  from  ordinary  school  maps,  because 
they  present  to  the  eye  only  a  flat,  level  surface,  and  children 
can  see  no  connection  between  them  and  the  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  plateaus,  and  waters  which  they  are  told  they  repre- 
sent. Unless  the  young  form  right  ideas  of  the  purposes  of 
maps  they  do  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  study  of  geog 
raphy,  and  make  but  slow  progi'ess  in  their  lessons.  Their 
elders  have  learned  from  travelling  that  the  earth's  surface  is 
wrinkled  and  folded  without  much  regularity,  except  where 
mountain  ranges  conform  to  the  shores  of  the  oceans  which 
they  face.  But  the  experience  of  children  is  limited,  and  they 
do  not  often,  in  early  life,  make  deductions  from  what  they 
observe  in  nature.  Relief  maps  are  expensive,  and  not  always 
at  hand  ;  moulding  boards  are  excellent  in  teaching  geography, 
but  many  teachers  are  not  ready  in  their  use  ;  how  then  can 
we  give  our  pupils  definite  conceptions  of  the  outward  form 
of  the  planet  upon  which  we  live  without  these  appliances, 
and  make  clear  to  their  minds  the  terms  made  use  of  in  de- 
scriptive geography  1 

While  seeking  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  it  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  an  old  newspaper  could  be  brought  into  his 
service.  He  accordingly  took  one,  crumpled  it  up  between  his 
hands,  and,  spreading  it  out  before  his  class,  was  surjmsed  to 
find  what  a  good  relief  map  liis  old  paper  had  become.  Its 
wrinkles  and  in*egular  surface  looked  very  much  like  those 
depicted  upon  a  relief  map  found  in  school  geographies  ;  but 
the  newspaper  was  better,  for  the  projections,  which  were  only 
drawn  upon  the  map  to  deceive  the  eye,  stood  out  in  actual 
relief  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.  On  it  could  be  found 
mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plateaus,  and  ravines,  and  where 
chance  had  not  done  enough  for  the  teacher  a  little  ai*tifice 
helped  him  out. 

The  pupils  were  told  that  the  land  of  the  eai*th  is  wrinkled 
like  the  wrinkles  of  the  paper,  and  that  these  wrinkles  have 
different  names.  The  pupils  had  been  at  school  for  some  time 
and  readily  understood  what  their  teacher  intended  to  illustrate. 
He  pointed  to  some  of  the  prominent  projections  of  the  paper 
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and  asked  them  to  name  them.  This  they  were  able  to  do  with 
considerable  promptness,  and  the  teacher,  having  found  that 
his  improvised  map  answered  his  purpose,  proceeded  to  develop 
its  resources  in  the  further  instruction  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  were  told  that  the  table  might  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent the  ocean,  and  that  the  newspaper  might  be  taken  to 
represent  the  land,  which  rises  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
They  were  told  that  everywhere  the  land  is  full  of  wrinkles 
like  those  in  the  paper,  only  much  larger,  but  that  the  fact  is 
not  so  noticeable,  because  the  wrinkles  of  the  earth  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  paper.  He  next  told  them  that 
the  names  of  the  wrinkles,  or  features,  of  the  earth  depended 
upon  their  situation  or  formation,  and  proceeded  to  name  to 
the  pupils  the  different  prominences  and  depressions  to  be 
found  upon  the  paper.  Pointing  to  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  paper,  he  told  them  that  they  represented  mountains,  and 
that  the  lower  parts  between  the  mountains,  where  the  surface 
was  nearly  or  quite  level,  represented  valleys  and  plains.  A 
plain  upon  or  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain  was  called  a 
plateau.  This  was  formed  by  levelling  off  a  mountain  by 
flattening  its  top.  They  were  told  that  a  valley  differed  from 
a  plateau  only  in  elevation,  that  plateaus  were  always  found 
near  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  that  valleys  were  the  level 
lands  lower  down  towards  the  bases.  A  number  of  both  were 
easily  found  and  designated  upon  the  newspaper. 

Then  a  long,  narrow  depression  was  found,  extending  from 
the  higher  part  of  the  paper  to  the  edge,  where  it  touched  the 
table ;  this  was  called  a  ravine.  They  were  shown  how  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  sloped  towards  the  ravine,  making  a 
water-shed  ;  that  when  it  rained,  or  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
melted,  the  water  ran  into  the  ravine  and  formed  a  river ;  that 
the  place  where  the  ravine  opened  on  the  table  was  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  and  that  the  sources  of  most  rivers  were  among 
mountains,  where  the  rain  and  snow  fall  was  the  most  abundant. 

A  large,  hollow  place,  in  which  water  could  collect  and  stand, 
was  found  and  called  a  lake.  A  little  notch  in  the  rim  of  the 
lake,  leading  out  of  it  into  a  ravine  running  down  towards  the 
shore,  was  called  an  outlet.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  the 
illustration  more  complete,  he  can  use  a  little  sand  to  till  up 
the  basin  of  the  lake  and  the  bed  of  the  ravine  to  represent 
water. 

A  glacier  can  be  represented  by  making  a  long,  sloping  ra- 
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vine  between  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  which  pieces  of 
crayons  may  be  laid,  end  to  end,  to  represent  the  substance  of 
the  glacier.  The  paper  should  be  previously  so  elevated  that 
the  crayons  will  slowly  slide  down  the  ravine.  Then  tell  the 
pupils  that  a  glacier  is  formed  by  snow,  which  falls  upon 
mountains  and  slides  down  their  sides  into  the  upper  end  of 
a  ravine,  and  that  its  mass  is  pushed  slowly  along  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow  in  its  upper  channel.  If  it  is  wished  to 
show  how  icebergs  are  formed,  protract  the  glacier  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  so  that  the  crayons,  as  they  are  pushed  down  the 
ravine  by  their  own  weight  pressing  from  behind,  shall  fall 
upon  the  table.  Tell  them  that  those  that  fall  upon  the  table 
float  away  on  the  ocean,  and  are  the  formidable  icebergs  which 
often  do  so  much  damage  to  shipping  by  destroying  vessels 
and  drowning  the  crews.  The  pupils  should  be  told  that  ice- 
bergs come  from  the  far  north,  where  the  weather  is  so  cold 
that  the  glaciers  do  not  melt  as  they  do  farther  south,  but 
extend  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  into  the  ocean, 
where  they  are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  tides. 

A  volcano  may  be  represented  by  covering  the  thumb  of  one 
hand  with  the  paper  and  grasping  it  with  the  palm  of  the 
other.  This  will  give  the  requisite  conical  shape  common  to 
volcanoes.  A  crater  may  be  fashioned  by  depressing  the  apex 
so  as  to  give  it  a  cup  form.  An  active  volcano  can  be  made  by 
painting  the  bottom  of  the  crater  with  red  ink  to  represent 
molten  lava. 

Our  newspaper  may  be  made  of  still  further  service  by  so 
arranging  and  shaping  the  outer  borders  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  table  as  to  represent  gulfs,  bays,  capes,  straits, 
peninsulas,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  will  derive  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  benefit  from  the  newspaper  as  from  a  moulding  board. 
By  this  homely  method  the  teacher  can  correctly  and  perma- 
nently impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  leading  facts 
of  both  descriptive  and  physical  geography. 

But  enough  has  been  indicated  to  suggest  methods  for  th« 

prosecution  of  geographical  studies  with  newspapers. 

J.  D.  KIRKHUFF,  M.  A., 
Inxtrurl/n-  in  the  Pennityhanin  IuMtitutHm,  Philadelphin,  Pa. 


SCHOOL-ROOM   EXPERIENCES. 

The  position  of  a  teacher,  in  any  grade  or  phase  of  the  pro- 
fession whatever,  is  a  difficult  one,  providing  he  or  she  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  regards  it 
not  as  the  mere  avenue  through  which  dollars  and  cents  accrue, 
but  one  in  which  minds  are  the  material  to  work  upon,  and  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  are  not  only  the  career  in  this  world, 
but  also  that  in  the  world  to  come. 

While  not  underestimating  the  parental  and  home  influence 
on  children,  I  venture  to  assert  that  many  are  either  made  or 
marred  by  the  training  received  in  the  school-room.  Hence,  a 
keen  insight  of  character  is  one  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
teacher.  K  it  be  correctly  stated  that  no  two  leaves  are  of 
precisely  the  same  form,  how  much  greater  is  the  diversity  of 
the  human  mind !  Some  youthful  minds  need  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement,  and  a  helping  hand  ever  held  out  to  coax  for- 
ward and  assist  their  tottering  steps  ;  then  the  gradual  with- 
drawing of  assistance  until  they  are  beguiled  into  thinking  and 
acting  for  themselves.  Others  require  to  be  checked  and  often 
made  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  this  with  a  gentle  but  Arm 
hand,  so  that  the  enthusiasm  (which  with  some,  once  damped, 
is  so  difficult  again  to  fan  into  a  flame)  may  not  be  quenched, 
but  directed  into  the  proper  channels  and  made  subservient  to 
system  and  thoroughness. 

While  some  require  strict  disciplining,  or  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  "  the  iron  hand  is  beneath  the  silken  glove,"  and  that  pay- 
ing strict  attention  to  commands  given  and  tasks  assigned  is 
the  only  path  in  which  they  can  comfortably  and  safely  walk, 
other  minds  of  a  much  finer  calibre  (though,  perhaps,  not  so 
well  fitted  to  battle  with  the  world  and  carve  out  their  own 
future)  are  controlled  by  a  look  or  tone,  and  would  wither  and 
droop  under  an  open  rebuke  or  chastisement.  Although  many, 
doubtless,  through  the  impetus  given  in  the  school-room  by  a 
judicious  teacher,  develop  into  active,  self-reliant,  ingenious, 
literary,  and  otherwise  noble  and  useful  members  of  society, 
are  there  not  some  whose  mental  and  moral  growth  is  blighted 
by  the  perhaps  well-meaning  but  incompetent  teacher! 

How  skilful,  then,  should  be  the  workman  having  such  various 
and  delicate  material  to  handle,  and  the  effects  of  whose  work 
are  of  such  vital  importance,  not  only  to  those  directly  en- 
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trusted  to  his  care,  but  to  the  whole  human  family,  since  all 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  each  in- 
dividual  member. 

If  the  position  of  a  teacher  ot  speaking  and  heaiing  children 
is  difficult,  where  mind  can  speak  directly  to  mind  through  lan- 
guage (characterized  by  some  writer  as  "  the  gulf  twixt  man 
and  the  ape  which  no  Darwinian  theory  can  bridge  over''),  and 
all  the  different  aspects  of  a  subject  be  presented  in  words 
clear  and  intelligible  to  the  pupils,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  difficulties  of  one  who  attempts  to  teach  those  who  have 
no  idea  of  speech,  and  many  of  whom  have  never  even  heard 
the  sweet  sound  of  their  mother's  voice.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
the  position  of  those  whose  ears  have  been  closed  to  all  the  de- 
lightful tones  of  companionship,  and  have  no  conception  of  the 
many  voices  of  animate  nature  around. 

Hearing  children  entering  school  at  from  live  to  seven  years 
of  age  possess  a  command  of  language  that  it  requires  the 
deaf-mute  years  of  unremitting  labor,  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  to  acquire.  They  are  famiUar  with  the 
names  of  objects,  animals,  etc. ;  in  fact,  ppssess  a  vast  amount 
of  information ;  thus  the  teacher  at  once  possesses  a  broad 
avenue  of  communication  with  the  pupils,  and  the  process  of 
di'awing  forth  ideas  and  storing  the  mind  with  valuable  and 
useful  information  can  flow  on  in  an  easy  current.  The  deaf- 
mute,  however,  enters  school  with  no  language  whatever,  often 
not  knowing  his  own  name,  and  every  word  and  sentence 
ac(|uired  by  him  are  prized  by  the  teacher  as  little  lills  that 
will  unite,  and  after  a  while  form  a  channel  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  fellow-beings. 

Taking  possession  of  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  for  the  first  time, 
you  feel  as  if  landed  on  the  shore  of  some  foreign  country, 
look  about  with  a  dazed  expression,  and  wonder  if  you  ever 
will  understand  and  be  understood  by  those  around. 

Twenty  paii's  of  eyes  (the  average  number  of  pupils  in  our 
classes)  scan  your  countenance  and  watch  youi*  every  movement, 
and  if  they  have  been  at  school  during  any  previous  session 
your  measure  is  quickly  taken. 

Now  come  the  difficulties  of  arousing  their  interest,  gaining 
then*  confidence,  and  retaining  their  attention.  Having,  to  some 
extent,  familiarized  youi'self  with  the  work  already  gone  over, 
you  ask  some  very  simple  question.  If  you  chance  to  use  the 
same  words  placed  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  have  been 
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used  before,  the  probability  is  the  answer  will,  in  a  majority 
of  eases,  be  the  correct  one.  Should  your  question  vary  in  the 
least  from  what  they  have  previously  seen,  or  should  it  be  an 
entirely  new  one  (though,  perhaps,  much  simpler  than  many 
that  can  be  readily  answered),  blank  looks  will  meet  you,  and, 
provided  you  are  quick  enough  to  catch  him,  you  will  likely  see 
some  little  fellow  calling  you  "  ignorant,"  "  crazy,"  "  fool,"  etc., 
to  the  no  slight  amusement  of  his  fellow  pupils.  For  instance, 
you  ask,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  all  go  to  work  and 
answer  like  a  flash  ;  but  should  you  happen  to  ask, ''  What  ails 
you  ?  "  you  may  find  all  completely  at  sea. 

It  does  not  at  first  seem  possible  that  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  words  will  so  puzzle  them,  and, 
after  repeated  discouragements  and  failures  to  get  them  to 
understand,  you  are  tempted  to  throw  up  the  work  in  disgust. 
But  here  you  must  remember  that  speaking  children  are  con- 
stantly hearing  others  ask  and  answer  questions,  narrate  facts, 
etc.,  using  many  different  forms  of  expression,  and  are  also 
doing  so  themselves,  thus,  from  infancy,  being  trained  in  the 
idioms  of  our  language,  while  those  you  are  attempting  to 
teach  have  but  lately  commenced  the  acquisition  of  language, 
and  have  only  their  eyes  and  the  teacher  to  guide  them. 
Eveiy  new  word  or  exercise  has  to  be  illustrated,  taught, 
drilled  on  again  and  again,  until  it  seems  as  though  the  very 
desks  must  comprehend  it ;  then  you  may  review  the  work, 
and  will  likely  find  some  have  not  yet  grasped  it.  You  must 
go  back,  drill  &gain,  present  the  subject  in  some  other  way  so 
as  not  to  allow  the  interest  of  the  class  to  flag,  and  you  will, 
after  a  while,  accomplish  what  you  are  aiming  at. 

Some  pupils  will  perform  their  work  in  a  slip-shod,  careless 
manner,  paying  Httle  heed  to  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation 
marks,  manner  of  writing,  etc.  Each  of  these  mistakes  must 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected,  not  only  once,  but  every  time 
they  occur ;  also  the  pupils  themselves  must  be  required  to 
make  the  corrections.  The  patience  of  the  teacher  will  be 
severely  taxed  by  seeing  those  who  are  done  quickly  com- 
municating with  each  other  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
other  members  of  the  class.  Often  some  of  the  tardy  writers 
are  deserving  of  more  praise  than  many  of  those  who  are 
quickly  done,  and  must  be  encouraged  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  be  disheartened  at  their  own  tardiness  nor  check  the 
ambition  of  those  who  were  first.     There  must  be  winners  in 
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every  race,  and  if  there  were  none  who  excelled,  competition, 
the  stimulus  of  the  race,  worQd  soon  disappeai*.  Some  pupils 
will  seem  so  careless  and  indifferent  that  you  really  despair  of 
ever  accompUshing  anything  with  them ;  they  require  to  be 
coaxed,  urged,  and  often  compelled  to  throw  off  their  slug- 
gishness and  go  to  work  with  a  will.  This,  even  with  speak- 
ing children,  whom  one  can  reason  with  and  appeal  to  through 
many  channels,  is  often  a  work  of  very  great  difficulty — 
how  much  greater  with  the  deaf-mute  only  those  who  have 
attempted  it  can  ever  realize.  The  remark  is  often  made  that, 
as  a  class,  deaf-mutes  are  very  stubborn.  Are  we  not  all  more 
or  less  so  when  the  attempt  rashly  to  guide  us  is  made  by 
people  whose  motives  we  do  not  understand  and  who  seem 
always  to  rub  us  against  the  graiii  ? 

The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
devise  modes  of  presenting  the  simple  exercises  of  the  school- 
room in  such  a  way  as  to  stamp  them  ineffaceably  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  neither  weary  them  by  too  much  uni- 
formity nor  confuse  them  by  too  great  variety  of  expression. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repeat  again  and  again  one  form 
of  expression,  style  of  question,  etc.,  until  it  is  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  then  vary  the  expression,  repeating 
the  process  until  all  are  familiar  with  the  various  modes  used 
in  everyday  life.  Change  of  work  rests  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  therefore  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  the  pupils  too  long  at 
one  style  of  exercise.  By  so  doing  their  interest  and  attention 
are  often  only  forced,  and  while  their  eyes  may  be  on  the  work 
before  them  their  thoughts  are  far  from  it.  A  change  of  pos- 
ture, a  few  moments  devoted  to  calisthenics,  a  hearty  laugh,  or 
some  other  simple  expedient,  instead  of  being  a  loss,  is  often 
a  great  saving  of  time,  as  it  arouses  and  enhvens  a  class  and 
keeps  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  on  the  alert.  Every  exercise 
should  be  definite^  neither  grasping  too  much  nor  attempting 
too  Uttle,  but  such  as  will  leave  a  distinct  picture  on  the  mind 
and  memory  of  the  pupils.  From  the  known,  proceed  to  the 
unknown,  carefully  linking  each  exercise  in  any  subject  to  the 
l^receding  one,  and  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  words,  ex- 
pressions, and  facts  met  with  in  everyday  life. 

The  teacher  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  goal  to  be 
arrived  at  is  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  language, 
so  as  to  be  able  readilv  to  communicate  with  those  about  them, 
and  intelligently  read  books,  papers,  etc.,  thus  enabling  them 
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to  carry  on  their  education  when  the  school-room  period  is  past. 
Many  persons  often  ask,  "  What  do  you  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb?  Do  you  teach  them  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
etc.  ?"  My  reply  has  always  been,  "  We  endeavor  to  teach 
them  language,  to  give  them  the  means  of  intelligently  com- 
municating their  wants,  wishes,  etc.,  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
their  fellow-beings." 

Arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.,  all  serve  as  distinct 
pivots,  around  which  circles  of  words  may  move,  enlarge,  and 
multiply,  until  all  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  many  phrases, 
idioms,  and  diverse  forms  of  expression  that  are  constantly  met 
with.  The  storing  of  the  mind  with  facts  in  any  subject  is  of 
only  secondary  importance ;  for  of  what  use  are  bare  facts  if 
the  possessor  cannot,  by  clothing  them  in  words,  convey  them 
intelligently  to  others  and  utilize  them  when  necessary? 

All  exercises,  therefore,  must  be  lessons  in  language,  begin- 
ning with  very  simple  forms,  and  advancing  step  by  step  until 
the  ban  condemning  deaf  mutes  to  a  species  of  social  ostracism 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  communicate  with  their  fellow- 
men  is  removed,  and  they  can  readily  exchange  ideas  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  Exercises  given  with  a 
view  to  incite  rapidity  and  stimulate  a  class  should  be  such  as 
depend  largely  on  memory  and  require  little  thought ;  while 
those  intended  to  develop  the  thinking  powers  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  time  to  accomplish,  as  anything  reasoned  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  even  if  it  consumes  a  little  more  time, 
is  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  them  than  the  extra  work  that 
could,  perhaps,  with  a  little  assistance,  be  performed  in  the 
same  time.  Always  requiring  a  complete  sentence  as  an  answer 
to  a  question  is  an  invaluable  assistant  in  teaching  language. 
Composition  is  thus  being  constantly  taught  the  pupils,  even 
in  arithmetic,  which  affords  a  wide  scope  for  diversity  of  ex- 
pression, and  by  always  requiring  the  work  and  explanation  in 
full,  on  slates  or  papers,  may  be  converted  into  a  vei-y  valuable 
language  lesson.  All  en-ors  of  expression,  spelling,  etc.,  must 
be  pointed  out,  and  the  pupils  required  to  make  the  correction 
themselves,  not  only  once,  but  again  and  again,  no  matter  how 
wearisome  and  useless  it  sometimes  seems.  A  constant  dro])- 
ping  wears  a  stone ;  so  constant  repetition  will,  after  awhile, 
stamp  the  correct  form  on  even  dull  and  careless  pupils. 

By  always  insisting  on  neatness,  cleanliness,  punctuality, 
and  orderly  deportment,  the  pupils  ai-e  trained  in  systematic 
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and  orderly  babits  tbat  will  adbere  to  tbem  in  after  life,  an< 
insui*e  tbem  some  measure  of  success  in  whatever  situatioDK^ 
they  may  bappen  to  be  placed. 

8AKAH  TEMPLETON, 
Insirucior  in  the  Ontario  Institution^  BelleviUty  Ont. 


READING  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Reading  is  a  well-worn  subject.  It  bas  been  discussed  in  al^B 
its  bearings  until  it  would  seem  tbat  notbing  more  remains  t^^ 
be  said  concerning  it.     Yet  it  is  boped  tbat  its  application  ii^^ 

tbis  paper  may  embody  some  ideas  tbat  are  wortby  of  carefu Z 

consideration. 

In  tbe  majority  of  cases  tbe  love  of  reading  is  developed  al: 
a  very  early  age.  Paradoxical  as  tbe  statement  may  appear, 
many  a  cbild  forms  a  fondness  for  reading  before  it  bas  learned 
to  read.  Tbat  family  must  be  poor  indeed  in  wbicb  tbe  little 
ones  are  not  well  supplied  witb  alpbabet  blocks,  and  witb  va- 
rious kinds  of  colored  picture-books.  To  tbese,  in  many  in- 
stances, may  be  traced  tbe  first  tendencies  of  a  cbild  toward  a 
taste  for  reading.  Tbe  little  ones  are  first  attracted  by  tbe 
brigbt  colors  of  tbe  pictures,  tben  by  tbe  pictures  tbemselves. 
Later,  tbey  wisb  to  know  wbat  tbe  pictui*es  represent.  Papa, 
mamma,  or  older  brotber  or  sister  will  tell  tbem.  Tben,  wben 
tbey  learn  tbeir  letters  and  begin  to  read  a  bttle,  tbey  will  take 
up  tbese  favorite  picture-books  witb  new  interest,  and  study 
out  for  tbemselves  tbe  words  and  sbort  sentences.  Eacb  re- 
cun-ing  birtbday  and  Cbristmas  day  brings  newer  and  more 
interesting  books  to  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  old.  Tbus  tbe  interest 
of  tbe  cbildren  is  beld,  and  tbey  glide,  by  "  just  .gradation,-' 
from  tbe  mere  picture-book  to  tbe  story-book,  and  tbe  reading 
babit  is  practically  establisbed. 

Anotber  most  potent  factor  in  developing  a  taste  for  reading 
is  example.  All  bave  noticed  tbe  little  tot  of  tbree  summers 
or  so,  gravely  sitting  in  a  comer. 

Industriously  readin'  a  paper,  a-holdin'  it  upside  down, 

in  imitation  of  papa.  Sucb  a  sigbt  sbould  be  bailed  witb 
pleasure,  as  a  favorable  augury  of  tbe  future.  A  family  in 
wbicb  tbe  older  members  aie  regular  readers,  in  wbicb  tbe 
centre-table  is  covered  daily  witb  books,  magazines,  and  papers, 
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be  more  certain  to  develop  the  reading  habit  in  the  chil- 
»n  than  a  family  where  these  inducements  are  wanting. 
Sut,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  this  relate  to  deaf  children 
school  ?     That  is  what  we  are  coming  to.     In  our  schools 
the  deaf  great  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  reading. 
Xdbraries  and  reading-rooms  are  provided  with  the  choicest 
juvenile  literature.     In  and  out  of  school  the  pupils  are  urged 
and  encoui-aged  to  read.     Able  articles  have  appeared  in  our 
professional  literature  discussing  how  best  to  teach  the  deaf 
to  read,  how  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  among  them,  etc. 
Experienced  persons,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs  of 
deaf  children,  have  given  carefully  prepared  lists  of  books  suit- 
able-for  the  school  libraries.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  efforts,  so  excellent  in  themselves,  fail  to  reach  the 
£    most  fruitful  soil  of  all,  the  very  youngest  pupils.     These  little 
"■     ones  are  denied  access  to  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  on 
the  plea  that  they  will  only  deface  the  books  and  papers  while 
deriving  no  benefit  from  them.     Let  us  go  a  step  further,  and 
inquire  what  proportion  of  the  amusements  and  entertainments 
so  liberally  provided  by  the  institutions  are  really  suited  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  pupils.     The  occasional 
lectures  by  the  teachers  ;  the  in-door  games — chess,  checkers, 
authors,  halma;  the  out-door  games — football,  baseball — are 
beyond  them,  either  intellectually  or  physically.     It  is  the  more 
advanced  pupils  that  receive  the  chief  benefit  from  all  such 
diversions.     Yet  who  will  deny  that  the  little  ones  really  need 
the  most  amusement,  and  that  they  offer  the  most  promising 
field  for  planting  useful  impressions!         , 

In  the  matter  of  fostering  a  reading  habit  among  our  young- 
est pupils,  we  must  confess  ourselves  greatly,  lacking.  A  dis- 
tinction must  here  be  made  between  the 'ability  to  read  and 
the  love  of  reading,  between  the  teaching  how  to  read  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  fondness  for  it.  Pupils  may  be  taught  to  read 
intelligently  while  no  real  desire  to  read  accompanies  the  ac- 
quired faculty.  As  far  as  concerns  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing reading  this  paper  does  not  propoi;^e  to  say  anything, 
except  to  recommend  what  may  be  called  the  reproduction 
method.  By  this  method  an  incident,  an  anecdote,  or  a  short 
story  is  presented  to  the  pupils  to  be  read,  not  studied.  Then 
they  are  required  to  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language.  Such 
an  exercise,  employed  from  first  to  last,  will  be  invaluable  in 
more  ways  than  one.      It  will  prove  the  death-blow  to  me- 
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chanical  memorizing,  and  if  pupils  acquire  the  ability  to  repro-  ~ 
duce  in  their  own  language  something  that  they  have  read  over  *:3 
carefully  they  have  learned  how  to  read. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  little  ones  and  their  reading.  Iilk: 
order  that  a  child  may  learn  to  love  a  thing  it  must  be  pre — .- 
sen  ted  in  a  pleasurable  and  attractive  form.  The  attempt  tocza 
render  the  little  ones  fond  of  reading  by  making  it  a  regulai 
school  exercise  will  fail  of  its  object  in  most  cases.  We  musi 
never  forget  that  the  routine  of  the  school-room  is  wearisome 
to  children.  There  may  be  some  who  are  really  fond  of  study, 
but  we  must  consider  them  as  phenomena.  Most  children 
human,  and  since  the  days  of  Adam  work  has  been  regarde< 
rather  as  a  necessity  than  a  pleasure.  Therefore,  any  attempts, 
to  cultivate  a  genuine  fondness  for  reading,  if  made  in  th^ 
school-room,  must  come  in  the  form  of  welcome  relaxation 
from  regular  study  and  discipline. 

Each  school-room  of  the  lower  grades  should  be  supplied 
with  pictured  alphabet  blocks,  illustrated  A,  B,  C  books,  and 
picture-books  of  various  kinds,  such  as  are  published  so  abun- 
dantly. At  certain  periods  during  the  day  let  the  regular  exer- 
cises be  suspended  and  disciphne  relaxed.  Bring  out  the 
blocks  and  picture-books  from  the  closet.  Distribute  them 
among  the  pupils.  Give  the  little  ones  a  real  jolly  half  hour 
among  the  pictures.  Let  a  cluster  of  them  gather  around  the 
teacher,  who  has  a  nice  picture-book  in  hand.  Encourt^e  them 
to  spell  out  words,  to  make  comments,  to  ask  questions.  If 
they  become  a  little  noisy,  bear  with  them ;  they  are  happy 
and  interested.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  readily  discover 
many  devices  for  increasing  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  these 
half  hours.  .The  children  will  learn  to  look  forward  to  these 
intervals  with  anticipation,  and  they  \^'ill  entertain  none  but  the 
pleasantest  associations  with  the  picture-books.  The  first  step 
is  thus  taken  toward  instilling  a  love  for  reading. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  in  this  line  outside  of  the  school- 
room? On  Sundays,  on  stormy  days,  the  older  pupils  have 
recourse  to  the  library  and  reading-room.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  little  ones,  with  a  lack  of  amusement,  are  then  most 
fretful  and  unmanageable.  Let  the  officer  in  charge  have  a 
supply  of  A,  B,  C  picture  books  of  different  kinds.  Let  the 
little  ones  apply  for  them  and  obtain  •  them,  making  them 
promise  to  use  them  carefully.     By  following  such  a  course 
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the  children  will  come  to  regard  books  as  entertaining  compan- 
ions when  they  most  need  entertainment. 

It  would  well  repay  every  institution  to  subscribe  for  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  copies  of  a  simple  Sunday-school  paper. 
There  are  many  such  published  for  the  infant  classes  of  hearing 
Sunday-schools.  These  papers  are  nicely  illustrated,  and  the 
language  is  of  the  simplest.  Every  Sunday  these  could  be 
distributed  among  the  children  for  their  own  use  and  pleasure. 
The  instinct  of  ownership  would  incline  many  to  examine 
them  and  try  to  read  a  little.  Judicious  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  teachers  would  be  productive  of  much 
benefit. 

Every  teacher  should  be  dissuaded  from  attempting  to  make 
hbrary-books  a  part  of  the  regular  school  routine,  even  so  far 
as  requiring  pupils  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  have  read. 
If  they  will  do  so  voluntarily,  well  and  good ;  commend  them. 
But  do  not  demand  it.  Writing  is  no  better  than  drudgery  to 
many,  and  especially  original  writing.  Many  careful,  thought- 
ful, intelligent  readers  are  poor  writers.  The  fact  that  they 
cannot  reproduce  what  they  have  read  in  written  form  is  not 
a  convincing  proof  that  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
read.  Requiring  pupils  to  re2>roduce  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
form  of  writing,  the  substance  of  their  library-books,  may 
create  a  distate  for  reading,  in  some  cases,  through  the  asso- 
ciation of  drudgery.  For  such  exercises  it  is  always  better  to 
have  regular  readers,  with  selections  of  appropriate  length,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  public  schools.  Reading  as  a  pastime  should 
be  entirely  divorced  from  reading  as  a  school  exercise. 

The  views  here  presented  may  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 

more  experienced  educators,  but  it  is  certain  that  our  schools 

for  the  deaf  could  well  afford  to  give  more  attention  to  the  little 

ones  in  this  matter.     Our  institutions  stand  to  the  children, 

during  nine  months  of  the  year,  in  the  stead  of  father,  mother, 

home  ;  and  it  should  be  our  aim,  so  far  as  possible,  to  surround 

them  with  the  same  influence!^ — physical,  mental,  and  moral — 

that  environ  hearing  children  in  the  best  homes.     Let  us  mould 

while  the  clay  is  most  plastic  to  the  touch. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School^  Faribault ^  Minn, 


A  VISIT  TO  SWEDEN. 

Many  readers  of  the  Annals  will  recall  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Nordin,  of  Sweden,  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  "While 
abroad  last  summer  the  writer  availed  himself  of  an  invitation 
to  visit  her  in  Skara,  where  she  has  established  an  institution 
appropriately  named  "  The  School  Home  for  Blind  Deaf- 
Mutes." 

Upon  my  arrival » the  house  was  full  of  guests,  the  occasion 
being  a  public  examination  or  uppvisninf/,  at  which  the  leading 
citizens  of  Skara  and  several  prominent  persons  from  a  distance 
were  present.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  of  the  pupils'  handiwork.  The  latter 
consisted  chiefly  of  knit  and  worsted  work,  and  a  large  portion 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  children's  bank  accounts. 

The  school  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  large  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  spacious  garden,  in  which  the  pupils  have  a  safe 
and  suitable  place  for  open-air  exercise.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  were  seven  pupils  in  attendance,  five  girls  and  two 
boys.  Instruction  is  imparted  to  them  by  means  of  the  meth- 
ods generally  used  for  the  blind — raised  letters  and  point 
writing — with  a  substitution  of  the  finger-alphabet  for  s])eech. 
Handiwork,  such  as  threading  beads,  knitting,  etc.,  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  time. 

In  her  report,  Mrs.  Nordin  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
each  pupil.  The  patience  required  in  such  work  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  similar  work. 
Besides   the   double  infirmity,  some   are  possessed   of   other 

a 

physical  and  mental  defects  which  render  their  control  and  in- 
struction exceedingly  difficult.  One  girl,  who  had  evidently 
been  used  to  ill  treatment  before  coming  to  school,  was  so  shy 
that  if  one  touched  her  she  would  at  once  pull  herself  together 
in  a  frightened  way  and  try  to  defend  herself  with  both  hands 
and  feet.  After  i^ye  months  of  kind  treatment  she  had  got  so 
far  that  her  fear  and  shyness  were  overcome  ;  but  of  course  no 
material  progress  had  been  made  in  her  education,  nor  had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  correct  her  bad  habits.  Her  shyness 
having  been  overcome,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  reform  her,  and 
one  day  when  she  had  made  herself  particularly  disagreeable 
she  was  given  a  taste  of  the  rod,  which  had  the  effect  of  mate- 
rially improving  her  conduct.     Moreover,  she  was  not  at  all 
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inclined  to  learn  or  to  do  anything.  Most  of  the  time  she 
would  spend  in  sitting  on  her  hands,  or  scraping  the  paint  off 
the  furniture  with  her  finger-nails,  and  other  similar  acts  not 
especially  commendable.  For  some  time  she  had  been  set  to 
moving  marbles  from  one  box  to  another,  one  at  a  time.  As 
long  as  one  held  her  by  the  arm  she  would  continue  the  work ; 
but  as  soon  as  let  go  she  would  at  once  stop  and  in  a  self-sat- 
isfied way  seat  herself  on  her  hands,  and  all  efforts  to  make  her 
continue  the  work  were  futile.  Mrs.  Nordin  was  in  doubt 
whether  total  absence  of  intelligence  or  unwillingness  was  the 
cause ;  but  she  was  inclined  to  believe  the  latter,  so  she  tried 
a  new  method.  She  gave  the  girl  a  large  needle  and  thread  in 
one  hand  and  a  large  bead  in  the  other,  and  tried  to  make  her 
understand  that  she  was  to  put  the  needle  through  the  bead ; 
but  she  immediately  threw  away  both  bead  and  needle,  and 
seated  herself  on  her  hands.  The  process  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  result.  Mrs.  Nordin  again  put  the  needle 
in  her  hand,  holding  the  hand  so  that  she  could  not  drop  the 
needle,  and  put  the  bead  in  the  other  hand,  and  endeavored  to 
show  her  what  was  wanted.  To  her  surprise,  yes,  to  her  joy — 
for  the  question  to  be  settled  was  whether  the  girl  lacked  willing- 
ness or  intelligence :  if  the  latter,  the  case  was  hopeless ;  if  the 
former,  there  must  be  a  remedy — the  girl  at  once  dropped  the 
bead,  and  with  the  hand  that  was  free  she  took  the  needle  from 
the  other  hand  and  threw  it  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Nordin  was  now 
convinced  that  it  was  willingness,  not  intelligence,  that  was  lack- 
ing ;  that  the  girl  perhaps  understood  what  was  wanted,  but 
would  not  do  it.  Remembering  the  wholesome  effect  of  using 
the  rod  on  a  former  occasion,  she  determined  to  try  it  again. 
After  a  firm  chastisement,  the  bead  and  needle  experiment  was 
again  tried,  but  without  success.  But  when  a  motion  was  made 
toward  repeating  the  punishment  she  immediately  obeyed. 
When  the  girl  was  patted  on  her  back  to  make  clear  that  she 
had  done  what  was  wanted,  she  fell  about  the  neck  of  her 
teacher  and  showed  neither  then  nor  afterwards  any  of  her 
former  fear  or  shyness  in  consequence  of  the  punishment. 
Since  then  she  has  progressed,  though  slowly. 

Mrs.  Nordin  has  another  pupil,  a  bright  l)oy  named  Johan 
Nilsson,  of  whom  she  is  very  proud ;  in  fact,  she  considers 
him  a  rival  of  our  own  Helen  Kellar.  He  lost  sight  and  hear- 
ing at  about  two  years  of  age,  and  entered  school  in  May, 
1887,  at  the  age  of  eight.     A  year  later  he  had  learned  135 
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words,  could  count  to  ten,  write  his  own  name,  and  knew  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When  efforts  were  first  made  to 
teach  him  to  write  he  showed  no  interest,  although  he  was  all 
the  time  eagerly  learning  new  words  by  finger-spelling.  For 
three  weeks  his  teacher  devoted  two  hours  daily  trying  to 
teach  him  to  write,  but  he  showed  no  interest  in  it  and  never 
made  an  effort  to  write  a  single  letter,  because  the  idea  of  its 
purpose  had  not  entered  his  mind.  But  one  day  as  she 
formed  the  letters  of  his  name  on  her  fingers  one  by  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  wrote  each  one  in  raised  characters,  the  idea 
of  some  connection  between  them  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and 
from  that  day  he  eagerly  and  readily  learned  to  write.  He  is, 
however,  sickly,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  leai*n  they  have  to 
restrain  him  lest  he  should  overtax  himself.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  when  he  had  been  in  school  three  years,  I  could  con- 
verse readily  with  him  by  means  of  the  finger-alphabet,  and 
he  could  express  himself  freely  in  good  Swedish  on  almost 
any  subject  within  his  knowledge.  He  knows  very  well  where 
his  things  are  about  the  room  and  in  the  bureau.  He  had  a 
curious  record  of  the  time  till  he  was  going  home.  Having 
asked  solne  time  before  how  soon  he  was  going  home,  he  was 
told,  "  In  thirty  or  forty  days."  From  that  time  he  kept  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  time,  always  with  a  distinction  of  ten  days. 
When  I  was  there  he  gave  the  time  for  going  home  as  seven 
or  seventeen  days,  next  day  six  or  sixteen,  and  so  on.  It  was 
thought  best  not  to  undeceive  him  till  the  end  of  the  shorter 
term.  Mrs.  Nordin  has  also  made  some  efforts  to  teach  him 
to  speak,  with  encouraging  results. 

According  to  official  statistics  for  1885  there  were  then  in 
Sweden  more  than  sixty  persons  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  whom  twelve  were  of  school  age.  The  school  is 
supported  mainly  by  the  general  government,  but  parents  or 
the  provinces  pay  a  certain  per  capita  for  each  pupil. 

In  Skara  there  is  also  a  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Nordin,  husband  of  Mrs.  Nordin.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  not  entered 
school  till  an  advanced  age,  and  whom  it  is  therefore  thought 
best  to  instruct  by  themselves  apart  from  the  younger  and 
brighter  pupils  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  sign- language  is 
chiefly  used,  and,  notwithstanding  their  advanced  age,  the 
pupils  seemed  to  be  acquiring  a  fair  education.  The  boys 
attend  a  public  gymnasium  in  the  city,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
mihtary  officer. 
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Before  I  bade  good-bye  to  my  hosts,  Mrs.  Nordin  expressed 
in  cordial  terms  the  pleasant  memories  she  entertained  of  her 
visit  to  this  country.  The  facilities  for  study  and  the  assist- 
ance rendered  her,  together  with  the  generous  hospitality  with 
which  she  was  received,  gave  her  a  vei^  favorable  opinion  of 
America  and  the  Americans. 

In  Lund  another  school  was  visited  which  is  conducted  on 

the  combined  system.     One  of  the  boys  was  remarkably  apt 

at  lip-reading,  but  as  a  whole  the  orally  taught  pupils  seemed 

less  proficient  in  this  respect  than  those  I  have  seen  in  pure 

oral  schools.     The  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  to 

be  confirmed  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  a  large  number  of 

former  pupils  were  in  attendance,  for  it  is  the  practice  of  the 

Swedish  schools  to  allow  them  a  sort  of  reunion  every  year, 

when  those  desiring  it  may  partake  of  the  holy  communion. 

In  the  Lund  School  an  apparatus  came  to  my  notice  which 
deserves  special  mention.     It  is  an  apparatus  for  teaching  frac- 
tions, and  is  in  fact  the  same  instrument  in  a  simple  form  as  the 
**  Fraction  Teacher,"  independently  invented  and  patented  by 
'Mi.  Denison.     Bemembering  how  our  teacher  used  to  waste  a 
l>ox  of  crayons  and  a  couple  of  apples  (to  the  latter  we  had  no 
objection,  however)  in  trying  to  make  the  class  comprehend  that 
^  was  less  than  ^,  the  value  of  this  instrument  inunediately 
struck  me.     Li  its  simpler  form  the  instrument  consists  merely 
of  the  frame  and  blocks  and  wires,  without  any  scales,  plumb- 
lines,  etc.    While  the  value  of  these  improvements  is  undeniable, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  outweighed  by  the  in- 
creased cost,  which  will  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  schools  of 
small  means.     Possibly  Mr.  Denison  may  have  the  instrument 
manufactured  in  its  simpler  form  also  for  the  accommodation 
of  smaller  purses,  for  to  me  it  seems  that  for  giving  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  fractions  the  simple  instrument  is  quite  as  efifec- 
tive  as  the  improved  one.     Moreover,  being  simple  and  cheap, 
the  pupils  might  be  allowed  to  use  it  freely,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  ^t  out  of  order,  and  where  a  school  can  afford  only  one  of 
the  improved  instruments,  it  might  also  afford  one  of  the  simple 

kind  for  every  class-room. 

OLOF  HANSON,  M.  A., 

MinneapoliHy  Minn. 


BENSON.— n* 

The  first  arrival  in  the  colored  department  last  autumn  was 
bright  semi-deaf  mulatto  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  who,  in  a: 


swer  to  my  vociferous  request  for  his  name,  responded  shy 
and  in  a  musical  voice,  "  Name  Pick."  Pick  had  been  und 
instruction  for  some  time  before  Benson  matriculated,  and 
ill-concealed  mirth  at  Benson's  efforts  at  dactylology  was  i 
strumental  in  arousing  a  wholesome  antipathy  on  the  part  c 
the  late  arrival,  which  sentiment  was  heartily  reciprocated 
Pick.  As  time  passed  on  and  the  school  increased  in  size, 
was  frequently  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  school- 
room of  the  colored  children  during  that  portion  of  the  se^ 
sion  that  I  usually  devote  to  recitations  in  that  department. 
At  first,  during  these  absences,  I  placed  Pick  in  charge  of  the 
beginners,  with  hasty  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  questions  or 
directions  he  was  to  employ.  But  I  would  almost  invariably 
find  a  general  stagnation  of  business  on  my  return.  The  young 
instructor,  with  an  aggrieved  expression  of  countenance,  would 
inform  me  that  Benson  utterly  declined  to  participate  in  the 
symposium.  On  other  occasions,  I  would  find  this  direction 
on  the  slate :  "  Henry,  strike  Benson  with  the  cane,"  and  Ben- 
son with  fire  in  his  eye  prepared  for  whatever  might  transpire. 
In  view  of  these  little  pleasantries,  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
clare the  post  of  tutor  vacant  during  my  absences,  and  event- 
ually the  experiment  was  made  of  employing  a  negro  teacher 
from  the  public  schools.  Benson's  face  was  a  study  when  I 
presented  his  new  instructor  to  him  and  informed  him  that 
hereafter  he  would  recite  his  lessons  to  her.  He  evidently  had 
profound  convictions  on  the  subject  of  any  female  mind  at- 
tempting to  meet  his  case.  However,  he  made  no  objections, 
but  he  did  not  conceal  his  elation  when,  after  a  brief  season, 
the  experiment  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  others  besides 
himself. 

In  the  last  article,  it  was  stated  that  the  form  of  sentence 
decided  on  for  Benson's  first  efforts  was,  "  The  hat  is  on  the 
desk."  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  good  form  of 
sentence  for  beginners — for  some  beginners,  that  is  ;  but  I  am 
quite  as  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  special  form  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  all  beginners.     There  is  no  rule  without  an 


•  See  the  Annals  for  January,  pp.  -44-47. 
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exception — especially  wherever  Benson  happens  to  be  con- 
cerned. As  an  exception,  Benson  has  no  superiors  and  but  few 
equals.  The  hat  and  the  desk  were  soon  within  his  grasp. 
(When  I  say  aoon^  I  mean  relatively,  of  course.)  He  also  re- 
garded "  on  "  with  some  favor,  but  the  verb  and  the  articles  He 
evidently  considered  as  merely  ornamental  features,  in  no  way 
essential  to  the  sentence.  Sometimes  he  would  put  them  in, 
but  more  frequently  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  he  never  (or  at  any  rate  not  for  a  long  time)  got  them  in 
in  their  conventional  sequence.  I  soon  decided  to  try  the 
verb  "  put,"  and  it  was  a  change  that  fortunately  met  with 
approval  at  the  hands  of  the  one  most  concerned.  Benson, 
however,  has  always  shown  himself  somewhat  averse  to  the 
process  that  Uncle  Remus  designates  "  wuckin'  he  min\"  He 
resents  the  introduction  of  new  material  if  it  involves,  or  tends 
to  involve,  intense  and  protracted  cerebration.  He  prefers  to 
employ  those  words  and  sentences  that  necessitate  the  least 
amount  of  reflection.  When  I  considered  it  safe  to  do  so,  I 
submitted  the  first  personal  pronoun  to  his  consideration  and 
to}d  him  that  hereafter  he  might  use  it  in  place  of  his  name. 
As  a  labor-saving  scheme  this  at  once  commended  itself  to  him, 
and  he  adopted  it  without  delay.  He  even  improved  upon  my 
suggestion,  and  substituted  it  for  other  proper  names,  more 
particularly  my  own,  which  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of 
much  bother  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  used 
the  verb  "  put "  for  some  time  and  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
verb  "  touch,"  Benson  would  none  of  it ;  "  put "  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  was  not  going  to  adopt  any  new-fangled 
flourishes  because,  forsooth.  Pick  and  a  few  others  of  the 
small  fry  appeared  to  approve  of  the  interloper.  "  Put "  had 
answered  every  requirement  so  far,  and  for  his  part  he  pro- 
posed to  stand  firm  against  all  innovations. 

It  is  impossible  to  watch  Benson^s  mobile  features  and  elabo- 
rate gesticulation  without  involuntarily  converting  his  panto- 
mime into  English.  I  may  not  always  translate  accurately,  but 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  far  off.  A  legislator  of  the  Golden  State 
once  remarked  that  a  certain  lady  associated  with  the  Califor- 
nia Institution  bore  "  the  stamp  of  intellect  in  every  liniment 
of  her  countenance."  Benson's  "  liniments  "  are  a  feature  that 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  spe- 
cially expressive  of  intellect,  but  they  so  aptly  and  graphicaJly 
herald  the  transit  of  whatever  may  be  passing  through  that 
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section  where  psychologists  assume  that  the  mind  is  located. 
If  it  were  but  possible  to  secure  an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  such  a  non-actinic  subject,  a  rare  collection  might  be  made 
of  Benson's  "  phases/'  (Pardon  the  pun — I  can  only  plead  in 
extenuation  that  it  is  not  original.)  Labial  gesticulation  is  one 
of  his  specialties.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  sign-language  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  distortion  of  the  face,  but  I  certainly  never  gazed  on 
such  a  shifting  panorama  as  Benson's  mouth  presents  during 
one  of  his  classic  renditions.  Possibly,  his  versatility  in  this 
direction  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  facilities  are  so  ample. 
One  day,  while  describing  how  an  acquaintance  cut  his  foot 
with  an  ax,  Benson  pronounced  the  word  '*  chop  "  quite  visibly, 
so  that  a  very  ordinai'y  lip-reader  could  not  have  failed  to  catch 
it.  Students  who  incline  to  the  onomatopoetic  theory  of  speech 
may  find  food  for  reflection  in  this  incident. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  that  a  2)er8on  receives  of  Ben- 
son is  that  he  is  very  large,  even  for  his  size,  if  the  ELibemicism 
may  be  permitted.  He  requires  cojisiderable  space  as  he  moves 
about,  and  Scvi'es  vases  would  be  utterly  and  irretrievably  out 
of  place  in  his  \'icinity.  I  earned  a  jug  into  the  school-room 
among  other  objects,  whose  names  include  all  the  letters  of  the 
ali^habet.  I  think  this  yneve  of  pottery  survived  two  days ;  then 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  build  it  up  each  day  for  fear  the 
pupils  might  gradually  forget  the  original  shape  of  the  article, 
and  conclude  that  the  term  *'  jug  "  simply  meant  broken  pieces 
of  crockery.  Benson  was  pretty  certain  to  wreck  this  structure 
whenever  he  came  within  range  of  it ;  the  eraser  might  be  three 
feet  away  on  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  in  reaching  for  it 
he  would  include  the  jug  with  the  same  elephantine  grace  that 
characterizes  his  every  movement. 

At  the  same  time  he  affects  an  intense  dignity  which  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  his  anatomical  structure,  but  which  is 
preserved  at  times  with  much  effort.  But  a  day  or  two  ago  I 
had  called  u])  before  the  class  one  of  Benson's  confreres  (a 
diminutive  specimen  of  el)onized  humanity)  and  told  him  to 
run  around  a  chair.  Misunderstanding  my  direction,  he 
stepped  briskly  forward  and  began  to  execute  a  double-shuffle 
with  great  energy.  Benson's  dignity  was  not  proof  against 
this  spectacle,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
restrain  his  emotions.  Even  after  he  had  regained  measure- 
able  control  of  his  risibles  I  could  for  some  moments  detect  at 
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intervals  a  smothered  outburst  of  laughter,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  pretematurally  solemn  expression  of  visage  and  a 
most  abnormal  interest  in  his  lesson. 

This  recalls  an  incident  that  occurred  soon  after  he  came 
here.  I  one  evening  told  the  colored  children  a  story  in  signs. 
It  was  evidently  a  new  experience  to  Benson,  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  interest.  I  think  he  was  the  most 
appreciative  auditor  (or  observer)  that  I  ever  had.  The  most  of 
the  other  pupils  were  disposed  to  regard  the  performance  as  a 
"  chestnut,"  but  I  played  to  him  alone,  and  ignored  their  gentle 
intimations  that  they  had  heard  that  story  before.  It  was  the 
time-honored  narrative  of  "  The  Fisherman "  that  was  told. 
For  the  time  being  my  auditor  laid  aside  his  dignity  and  put 
no  check  on  his  mirth.  At  certain  points,  where  he  feared  that 
the  delicate  humor  of  the  situation  might  escape  his  class- 
mates, he  prodded  up  those  nearest  to  him  with  his  forefinger 
or  his  elbow,  much  to  their  disgust,  and  then  abandoned  him- 
self once  more  to  roars  of  laughter.  i 

One  evening  after  supper  I  thought  I  detected  a  kind  of 
plaintive  murmur,  as  of  some  one  in  distress,  over  in  the  col- 
ored building.  I  went  over  and  entered  the  study-room, 
where  Benson  sat  alone,  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  I  still 
heard  the  sound,  and  passed  on  through  into  the  school-room 
for  the  blind.  There  was  nobody  there,  and  just  then  the 
sound  stopped.  Subsequent  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  Benson  that  I  had  heard.  It  seems  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  getting  a  book  and  reading  to  himself,  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  improving  his  mind.  Nobody  would 
ever  think  of  associating  such  a  weak  and  quavering  voio^ 
with  a  being  of  Benson's  physique,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
it  misled  me. 

The  boy  who  told  me  that  it  was  Benson  I  had  heard  is  a 
youth  nearly  grown,  who  has  been  in  school  for  several  years. 
He  acted  as  Benson's  interpreter  for  some  time ;  indeed,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  for  me  to  appeal  to  him  now  for  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  Benson^s  signs.  He  touches  or  pats  the 
back  of  his  hand  to  indicate  a  black  man,  the  palm  for  a  mu- 
latto, and  his  collar  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  any  convenient 
article  of  a  white  color  for  a  white  man.  For  a  locomotive  or 
the  railroad,  he  reaches  up  and  pulls  an  imaginary  bell-rope  or 
whistle.  Sometimes  his  signs  are  too  much  even  for  his  inter- 
preter. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  Benson's  bump  of  locality  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  better  developed  than  it  is  in  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  (who  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  our  cases  instinct  has 
been  "  evoluted  '■  out  to  make  room  for  reason).  Benson  in- 
sists that  his  home  is  southeast  of  here.  Some  turn  in  the 
railroad  on  his  way  to  the  school  has  thrown  him  out  of  his 
bearings,  and  no  amount  of  explanation  can  straighten  him 
out ;  he  continues  to  assert  that  his  home  is  in  a  locality  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  pretty  effectually  pre-empted  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

It  has  been  necessary  at  times  to  rei)rove  Benson.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  reported  that  he  had  made  dire  threats  of 
using  a  pocket-knife  on  one  of  the  attendants  who  had  unwit- 
tingly excited  his  wrath.  When  he  was  approached  on  this 
subject,  Benson  at  once  began.to  generalize :  "  Yes,  no  doubt 
this  is  a  very  crooked  world.  Now,  there  was  Pick,  for  in- 
stance ;  I  might  not  regard  Pick  as  a  dangerous  character,  but 
it  wouldn't  always  do  to  trust  too  impUcitly  to  ai^pearances. 
No  longer  ago  than  yesterday — stay,  was  it  yesterday  ?  Yes,  it 
was  only  yesterday,  Pick  and — who  was  his  fellow-conspira- 
tor ? "  And  so  he  would  wander  on,  while  Pick  sat  ready  to 
enter  a  vigorous  denial,  general  and  particular,  to  everything 
that  might  be  charged.  No  words  can  portray  the  appeai'ance 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  at  such  times ;  the  tragic  levelling 
of  his  massive  forefinger,  the  warning  glance  out  of  the  comer 
of  the  eye,  the  great  care  in  locating  and  specifying  minor  and 
immaterial  details,  the  utter  absence  of  anything  definite,  and 
the  manifest  purpose  to  divert  attention  from  his  own  pecca- 
dilloes, constitute  a  comedy  from  real  life  that  generally  gains 
for  him  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  with  many  warnings  to 
the  indignant  Pick  to  be  more  careful  of  his  deportment  next 
time,  the  virtuous  Benson  resumes  his  labors  at  his  slate,  in 
the  serene  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty. 

Benson's  conceit  is  almost  as  profound  as  his  stupidity. 
When  I  write  a  question  for  him,  it  is  of  course  important  that 
the  letters  be  constmcted  with  great  cai'e,  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  me  to  revise  what  I  have  written.  He 
never  realizes  for  a  moment  the  true  reason  for  this  ;  not  he. 
Apparently  he  infers  that  I  am  only  endeavoring  to  make  my 
work  more  presentable  to  his  critic^il  gaze,  and  he  steps  for- 
ward with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  of  one  who  would  say,  "  Oh,  of 
course,  the  best  of  us  will  make  these  little  bhinders  at  times  ; 
but  never  mind,  I  wiU  make  all  due  allowance." 
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Just  back  of  him  sits  the  interpreter,  and  Benson  often  ap- 
propriates the  remarks  which  I  am  addressing  to  his  neighbor, 
and  he  does  it  with  a  complacency  that  extorts  my  admiration. 
The  subject  under  discussion  may  be  the  tariff  or  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  or  some  other  topic  equally  and  hopelessly  remote 
from  Benson^s  powers  of  comprehension,  but  presently  I  be- 
come conscious  that  the  interpreter  has  been  ecUpsed,  and  lo ! 
the  amiable  visage  of  Benson  affably  bobbing  assent  to  my  va- 
rious propositions. 

He  IB  not  so  alert  when  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  some 
error  he  has  made  on  the  black-board.  With  one  arm  jauntily 
akimbo,  and  the  other  resting  easily  on  the  desk,  he  will  regard 
my  remarks  with  the  indifference  of  a  casual  spectator.  It  is 
necessary  to  particularize  with  great  care  in  order  to  satisfy  him 
that  I  am  addressing  him.  Even  then  I  sometimes  fail  of 
making  the  desired  impression  of  the  gravity  of  his  error. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  provoked  out  of  all  patience  at  some 
unique  but  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  his  articles  and  verbs, 
I  began  hurriedly  to  recapitulate  the  instructions  so  often 
given  before,  and  with  considerable  animation  reproached  him 
for  not  paying  better  attention  to  them.  In  the  midst  of  my 
harangue,  however,  I  became  convinced  that  my  train  of  thought 
and  flow  of  language  had  been  too  expeditious  for  him  to  keep 
up  with,  and  that  the  only  impression  on  his  mind  was  that  of 
an  individual  with  flying  coat-tails  and  arms  going  Uke  a  wind- 
mill, and  the  episode  of  the  double-shuffle  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  repetition.  I  closed  in  time  to  prevent  any  lapse  of 
Benson's  dignity,  but  too  late,  I  fear,  to  save  my  own. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  writing  these  articles  so  to  present  the 
difficulties  met  with  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  met 
that  the  description  might  be  of  practical  benefit  to  others 
engaged  for  the  first  time  in  piimary  work.  I  fear  that  I  have 
wandered  somewhat  out  of  my  course,  but  this  much  can  be 
said  in  my  defence :  the  more  I  have  to  do  with  beginners,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  of  the  impossibihty  of  providing  any 
method  that  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  every  case. 
There  must  be  almost  as  many  methods  as  there  are  pupils. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  ease  with  which  Benson  learned  to 
copy  any  word  that  he  could  see.  I  have  since  that  time  had 
a  bright-looking  pui>il  come  in  who  seemed  y'or  tneeks  utterly 
unable  to  copy  a  single  word  legibly,  yet  when  she  once  got 
started  she  speedily  left  Benson  far  in  the  rear.     Keeping  in 
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haps,  worth  mention.  I  have  learned,  as  has  been  intimated 
above,  that  no  text-book  has  been  written,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
write  one,  that  can  compare  with  daily  manuscript  lessons  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  the  first  per- 
son to  advance  this  thought,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  That  teacher  who  supposes  that  the  printed 
lessons  of  a  primer  are  superior  to  his  own  makes  a  grave 
error ;  and  if  he  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  preparation 
of  lessons,  daily,  is  too  much  trouble,  his  neglect  is  criminal. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  other  thoughts  of  which  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  speak.  As  I  have  guided  my  pupil,  anticipated  his 
difficulties,  marked  his  subterfuges  (transparent  as  water  to 
me),  and  sighed  over  his  blunders,  there  has  come  to  me  the 
thought  of  the  Infinite  Intellect,  the 

divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Does  it  seem  presumptuous  to  make  this  comparison? 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  that  I  beheve  has  strengthened  my  con- 
victions of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  that  I  know  has  not  les- 
sened the  sense  of  responsibility  that  attaches  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

WILLIAM  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Florida  InHUtute^  8t.  Augustine ^  Fla. 


THE  ART  OF   QUESTIONING. 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  open  a  paper  on  question- 
ing by  a  question  :  *'  Wliy  do  we  question  in  a  school-room  ?  " 

There  are  two  reasons. 

First.  As  a  test. 

Second.  As  a  means  of  development. 

That  a  pupil  has  committed  a  lesson  and  can  repeat  the  same 
by  heart  is  no  proof  that  he  understands  it.  If  the  teacher 
would  know  that  the  pupil  does  understand  it  he  must  ques- 
tion him. 

The  art  of  questioning — and  one  might  add  to  that  the  science, 
for  the  principles  that  underlie  and  govern  the  art  of  question- 
ing have  developed  like  all  science  experimentally,  and  can 
like  all  science  be  formulated  in  law — the  science  of  question- 
ing should  be  carefully  considered  by  evei-y  teacher,  for  ac- 
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cording  to  the  skill  with  which  he  is  able  to  draw  out  his  pupils, 
in  just  that  degree  will  he  be  successful  in  building  up. 

First.  The  test  question  should  cover  all  the  ground  as  far 
as  time  will  permit,  the  teacher  being  careful  to  select  the 
things  of  importance  in  the  lesson.  We  are  likely  to  overlook 
some  point  that  seems  so  clear  that  it  needs  no  question. 

Here  is  an  illustration  from  a  history  lesson  : 

"  Mark  Antony  had  the  body  of  Caesar  carried  to  the  mai'ket- 
place." 

Question.  "  What  was  done  with  the  body  of  Caesar  ?  " 

Answer.  ^^  Mark  Antony  had  cairied  it  to  the  market-place.^^ 
An  entire  misconception. 

Second.  The  aim  of  the  lesson  must  be  made  prominent. 
Every  lesson  should  have  some  particular  aim,  falling  into 
proper  sequence.  Now,  as  the  pupil  has  not  arrived  at  the 
difficidt  attainment  of  generalization,  the  teacher  will  have  to 
do  it  for  him.  Often  a  few  judicious  questions  will  make  the 
application  clear,  and  the  subject-matter  takes  its  proper  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  relation  to  his  other  knowledge. 
And  it  is  just  this  relation  that  is  very  important  for  him  to  get, 
so  that  a  week^s,  a  month^s,  or  a  term's  work  may  form  for  him 
a  complete  harmonious  whole,  that  can  be  used  easily  and  with 
facility  at  any  time. 

We  all  know  what  a  large  part  the  association  of  ideas  plays 
in  our  own  attainments,  and  the  child  has  not  yet  learned,  and 
may  never  learn,  that  there  is  an  interdependence  of  one  idea 
upon  another.  The  teacher  must  help  him  here.  He  must 
make  plain  to  him  how  he  can  associate  ideas  so  that  they  will 
follow  link  upon  link  in  his  mind.  He  must  see  the  Ilow  and 
the  What  far. 

More  often  we  find  that  pupils  have  knowledge,  but  lack  en- 
tirely the  ability  to  make  useful  application  of  it.  Their 
knowledge  is  disjointed  and  fragmentary — the  sequence  has 
not  been  observed. 

Third.  The  questions  should  be  graded  ;  that  is,  there  should 
be  some  question  or  questions  suited  to  the  various  abihty  of 
the  class.  Since  no  class  can  be  so  perfectly  g^raded  that  all 
the  working  and  assimilating  power  in  it  is  the  same,  unless 
the  difficulty  is  met  in  some  way,  injustice  will  be  done  unin- 
tentionally to  some  member  of  the  class.  For  this  reason  there 
should  always  be  some  question  that  will  try  the  highest  powers 
of  the  best,  and  one  or  more,  but  certainly  one,  that  can  be 
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readily  and  correctly  answered  by  tlie  weakest  one.  Then,  too, 
when  your  method  of  questioning  comes  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  slow  pupil  and  he  knows  you  habitually  wait  for 
or  at  least  expect  answers  from  him,  he  is  apt  to  make  more 
exertion  to  meet  your  demand  than  if  he  knows  that  you  tacitly 
admit  his  incompetence.  Often  have  I  seen  the  look  of  satis- 
faction come  into  a  pupil^s  face  when  he  at  last  came  to  the 
answer  that  had  no  correction.  It  gives  him  courage  to  go  on 
with  the  corrections  of  the  next. 

Much  depends  on  the  form  of  the  question.  The  form  that 
admits  of  a  simple  Yea  or  No  for  an  answer  should  be  spar- 
ingly used,  but  should  by  no  means  be  entirely  omitted. 

In  a  written  set  of  questions  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
succeeding  question  does  not  contain  the  answer  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Then  there  is  that  great  class  of  (questions  that  require  the 
pupil  to  make  a  deduction  for  himHclf,  being  perhaps  the  hard- 
est of  all  questions.  All  students  have  a  horror  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  called  the  Dis-cusses,  and  surely  of  all  (questions 
they  most  try  the  powers  of  the  student.  He  is  then  required 
to  talk  on  a  subject,  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  clearly  and 
concisely,  to  show  deep  and  original  thought,  and  in  some  cases 
to  talk  exhaustively.  All  his  powers  are  tried ;  memory,  reason, 
judgment. 

"  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound,"  and  so  I  think 
it  well  to  begin  early  in  the  school-life  by  letting  a  child  tell 
you  all  he  can  about  a  certain  subject.  After  a  few  years  of 
constant  and  patient  work  in  this  line,  very  gratifying  results 
can  be  reached.  History  and  geography  are  especially  good 
studies  in  which  to  follow  this  method. 

In  this  same  line  are  suggested  the  lists  of  questions  that 
have  the  answers  given  either  by  the  book  or  the  teacher.  I 
find  that  the  fewer  of  these  I  use  the  better  for  my  class.  That 
kind  of  work  too  readily  becomes  rote  work  and  is  no  stimu- 
lus to  the  pupil,  and  often  dii'e  confusion  is  the  result  when 
the  exact  words  of  the  questions  have  been  forgotten  and  the 
wrong  answer  is  written. 

To  ask  questions  as  a  means  of  developing  knowledge  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  unless  pupils  have  been  taught 
in  this  manner  by  easy  begin^iings  nothing  will  be  accomphshed. 
So  many  things  are  required  of  the  pupil  here,  and  the  teacher 
must  work  skilfully  to  hold  the  attention  and  keej)  the  mind 
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concentrated,  so  that  no  link  in  the  precious  chain  is  broken ; 
the  pupil  must  have  a  trained  memory,  so  that  at  any  time  he 
can  go  back  to  the  very  first  step  and  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  last  one,  and  he  must  have  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  make  the  right  deduction  when  the  last  step  is  reached. 
By  carefully  observing  the  sequence  and  going  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  by  jDatience  and  repeated  trials,  the 
desired  result  can  be  obtained.  This  method  is  as  old  as 
Socrates  himself,  but  no  improvement  upon  it  has  as  yet  Ap- 
peared, and  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  natural  sciences  it  is  the 
ideal  method  for  develoj^ing  quick  i)erception  and  the  power  of 
claHsification. 

All  children  like  to  ask  questions,  not  only  those  to  which 
they  know  not  the  answer,  but  also  those  which  they  them- 
selves can  easily  answer.  Then,  too,  the  ability  to  question 
correctly  requires  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject. 
With  these  points  in  view  I  often  ask  different  ones  in  the  class 
to  write  the  questions  on  a  certain  lesson.  The  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  teacher  by  such  an  exercise  is  very  great  indeed. 
All  the  class  is  on  the  alert,  and  seems  to  have  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment in  answering  the  questions  one  of  their  own  number  has 
written. 

Here  is  a  set  of  questions  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  physiology  class  : 

1.  With  what  part  of  the  body  do  wt*  think  ? 

2.  Do  we  think  with  the  whole  head  ? 

3.  For  what  are  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  head  used  ? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organ  which  fills  the  hollow  place  inside 
of  the  sknll  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  brain  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body  ? 
0.  Can  any  one  of  you  examine  your  own  brain  ? 

7.  Does  the  brain  of  animals  look  like  our  brain  ? 

8.  How  many  brains  has  each  person  ?     Name  them. 

9.  Where  is  the  large  brain  and  where  the  small  brain  ? 

10.  What  color  is  the  brain  outsicle  ?     Inside  ? 

11.  Why  is  it  placed  carefully  in  a  strong  bony  box  ? 

12.  What  can  you  see  in  the  illustrati<m  of  the  brain  cells  ? 

This  method  may  be  made  especially  useful  in  teaching 
arithmetic. 

Take  an  example  like  the  following : 

(12  --  3)  X  7  ;  or 
(i  of  36)  X  15, 
and  ask  the  i>upils  to  put  them  into  problems.     It  will  be  i)r()of 
that  they  understand  the  problem  written. 
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'   Here  are  some  problems  as  written  by  pupils  : 

John  bought  marbles  for  his  12  cents,  at  3  cents  each.  How  many 
marbles  did  he  get  ? 

James  has  7  times  as  many  marbles  as  John.     How  many  has  James  ? 

Bertie  has  3  times  as  much  money  as  Henry.  Bertie  has  36  cents.  How 
much  money  has  Henry  ?  Henry^s  father  has  15  times  as  much  as  Henry. 
How  much  has  his  father  ? 

If  three  yards  of  calico  cost  36  cents,  what  will  15  yards  cost  ? 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  incorporate  into  the  questions  of  to-day 
any  question  that  seemed  especially  difficult  yesterday. 

Many  prominent  educators  go  to  great  lengths  in  the  matter 
of  review  questions,  and  maintain  that  a  class  should  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  review  by  incorporating  every  day  a  sufficient 
number  of  review  questions. 

Teachers  who  follow  this  plan  will  testify  how  much  easier 
such  a  class  takes  an  examination,  and  how  little — really  none 
at  all — cramming  has  to  be  done  in  the  last  week. 

A  teacher  in  his  class-room  should  always  appear  calm.  If 
a  pupil  seems  to  hesitate  and  the  answer  does  not  come  as 
quickly  as  it  seems  to  the  teacher  it  should,  no  display  of  dis- 
satisfaction or  irritation  will  bring  it  any  quicker.  The  teacher 
should  be  cheerful,  and  seek  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  desire 
to  put  forth  their  best  eflforts.  Children  have  not  yet  learned 
self-control  and  are  easily  confused;  the  teacher's  manner, 
therefore,  at  all  times,  should  be  calm  and  dehberate. 

Teachers  often  expect  too  much,  and  call  a  pupil  to  account 
for  something  told  him  last  week,  or  even  longer  ago  than  that. 
It  has  slipped  from  the  little  brain.  But  the  patient  teacher 
will  tell  it  over  and  over  again,  questioning  carefully  to  see 
that  it  is  all  clear. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  questioning  has  a  value  for  you 
and  also  for  your  pupil ;  that  it  draws  out  information,  but  that 
it  may  also  give  information ;  and  that  a  lack  of  ability  to  ex- 
press clearly  any  knowledge  tlie  pupil  is  supposed  to  have 
needs  careful  investigation  by  the  teacher  to  ascertain  if  the 
matter  has  been  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  plain  to 

the  pupil. 

ELSIE  M.  STEINKE, 
Instructor  in  the  Oral  Department  of  the 

Wisconsin  School^  DeUivan,  Wis, 


THE  EAKLY  STAGES  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

DEAF. 

It  has,  for  several  years,  been  my  good  fortune  to  teach 
young  children,  and  this  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
study  different  methods  of  teaching. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  state  and  explain  the  method 
which  I  have  been  led  to  prefer  as  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults. 

I  observe  the  following  general  rules: 

1.  Natural  signs  and  illustrations  are  employed  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  for  beginners. 

2.  The  memory  is  cultivated,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  by 
writing  and  copying  words  and  sentences. 

3.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  writing  first,  and 
afterwards  finger-spelling  and  printed  matter. 

4.  They  should  be  led  to  think  for  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  instruction. 

5.  Clearness  in  presenting  subjects  and  thoroughness  in 
imparting  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  the  secret 
of  success. 

"  The  child  educates  himself.  The  teacher  superintends  and 
directs  the  process."  This  is  as  true  of  the  deaf  as  of  the  hear- 
ing. The  deaf  are,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  upon  themselves 
for  all  they  obtain.  But  when  it  comes  to  teaching,  we  should 
begin  in  a  way  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  in  which  hearing 
chil'lren  acquire  their  mother  tongue. 

A  good  many  children,  when  they  first  come  to  school,  can- 
not write  even  the  letter  a  for  a  day  or  two,  not  because  they 
are  incapable,  but  because  theii*  mental  faculties  are  undeveloped 
and  they  have  not  been  trained  to  write.  To  give  them  a  little 
amusement  and  practice,  I  would  write  the  capital  letter  A,  to 
be  copied  by  them  before  they  learn  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 

I  first  teach  two  or  three  letters ;  for  instance,  I  take  the 
letters  a,  b,  c,  but  do  not  complete  the  alj^habet,  and  my  only 
object  is  to  train  the  children  to  write. 

As  soon  as  they  have  learned  a  small  number  of  words  sufili- 
cient  for  the  purpose,  I  proceed  to  use  these  words  as  com 
bined  in  short  sentences. 

On  my  desk  are  cards  having  pictures  of  objects  represented 
by  words  that  have  been  taught.     I  allow  the  pupils  to  search 
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among  these  cards  for  the  one  represented  by  the  name  writ- 
ten on  the  black-board.  Then,  again,  I  hang  up  a  card  with 
the  name  of  the  picture  written  upon  the  object.  The  card 
goes  to  the  pupil  who  writes  the  word  best.  This  stimulates 
all  the  pupils  to  a  little  rivalry,  and  serves  to  vary  the  exer- 
cises. Indeed,  we  may  consider  this  to  be  the  first  step  in 
reading. 

After  the  class  begin  to  write  sentences  I  seldom  give  them 
new  words.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  them  to  obtain  additional 
words  in  the  following  manner :  I  furnish  each  scholar  with 
Miss  Fuller's  "  Illusti-ated  Primer."  Every  morning  the  class 
is  allowed  fifteen  minutes  or  more  to  look  at  pictures  and 
study  the  names — one  at  a  time.  When  they  go  to  the  blac*.k- 
board  to  write  the  name  of  the  object  studied,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  look  into  the  book  while  so  doing.  I  do  not  go  on 
any  faster  than  the  pupils  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  studying.  When  they  have  learned  the  names 
of  things,  say  on  three  pages,  the  lesson  should  be  reviewed 
every  few  days: 

The  work  is  slow  at  first,  but  after  reviewing  the  book  sev- 
eral times  the  pupils  become  able  to  write  a  long  Ust  of  words 
by  simply  looking  at  the  pictures.  In  this  way  a  large  vocab- 
ulary is  ac^quired  with  very  little  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the 
sc^holars.  By  this  means  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  give  more 
time  to  those  pupils  who  are  less  apt  to  remember  the  words 
studied. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  the  letters  are  correctly  f  oimed 
and  the  words  spelled  right.  For  drill  in  sentences,  words 
should  be  taken  from  the  list  with  which  the  pupils  are  famil- 
iar.    This  method  also  gives  practice  in  penmanship. 

At  the  same  time  I  teach  the  use  of  the  verb.  I  take  the  verb 
ran.  I  inin  around  the  room,  stop,  and  write  on  the  black- 
board, "  I  ran."  The  pupils  are  told  to  copy  the  sentence.  I 
repeat  the  use  of  the  verb  until  I  feel  sure  that  each  child 
knows  what  it  means.  In  this  way  I  introduce  other  things. 
For  instance,  I  teach  each  pupil  his  or  her  name  by  writing  it 
on  the  black-board.  In  a  few  days  the  pupils  will  become  famil- 
iar with  the  names  of  their  class-mates  simply  by  connecting 
theii'  names  with  the  verbs  ran,  walked,  sat,  stood,  etc.  Erank 
Brown  is  written  over  his  black-boai'd  and  then  I  write,  "  Frank 
ran."  I  keep  up  the  use  of  the  verb  until  the  name  of  each 
pupil  is  associated  with  the  verb  itself,  and  until  the  class  un- 
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derstands  the  use  of  "  I,"  "  you,"  etc.  As  the  class  progresses, 
other  verbs  are  employed. 

If  the  individual  members  of  the  class  do  not  use  "  I,"  "  you," 
and  ^'  William  "  right,  keep  at  the  work  until  all  the  pupils  c^n 
do  so.  Repetition  is  the  essence  of  success.  The  same  lesson 
should  be  reviewed  until  every  letter  and  sentence  has  been  made 
perfectly  familiar,  and  has  become  the  child's  own. 

Before  school  closes  for  the  day,  I  write  three  or  four  sen- 
tences on  the  small  slate  of  each  pupil.  These  sentences  are 
to  be  copied  until  the  slate  is  full.  At  first  the  sentences  should 
be  as  short  as  they  can  be  made. 

The  first  few  weeks  the  pui)ils  are  permitted  to  copy  the 
lessons  from  their  slates  on  the  black-board.  This  practice, 
however,  is  gradually  discontinued.  Afterwards  they  are  re- 
quired to  wiite  them  from  memory.  Merit  marks  are  given  to 
those  who  learn  the  greatest  number  of  sentences.  Sometimes, 
out  of  four  sentences,  a  child  will  remember  but  one ;  others 
will  learn  all.  The  merit  mark  stimulates  study,  and  the  pupils 
will  strive  to  outdo  each  other. 

I  employ  the  past  tense  with  beginners,  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  than  by  using 
the  present. 

t.  The  advautage  of  the  past  tense  is  that  it  has  the  same 
form  for  all  numbers  and  persons. 

2.  It  requires  less  time  to  learn  the  use  of  a  verb  in  a  simple 
form,  and  less  effort  to  remember  it. 

3.  It  avoids  confusion.  It  gives  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  and  fewer  errors  are  ma<le. 

4.  It  also  gives  more  time  to  devote  to  practice  on  the  nu- 
merals, pronouns,  and  the  like. 

5.  Children  .make  greater  progress  by  the  use  of  the  past 
tense  the  first  year.  The  more  knowledge  the  child  obtains, 
the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  gram- 
mar. With  those  children  who  are  slow  to  ac(|uire  knowledge, 
the  past  tense  is  especially  desirable.  /»,  ifjant,  like,  love,  and 
have  are  all  the  present-tense  verbs  that  first-year  pupils  re- 
quire to  express  themselves  in  e very-day  conversation. 

To  illustrate  my  method  of  teaching  sentences  I  give  a  few 
examples.  For  a  single  lessr>u  I  write :  I  ran^  Lena  ran.  You 
ran.  I  follow  this  up  with  You  walke<l,  I  walked,  Lena  walke<l ; 
third,  I  give  the  sentences :  I  walked,  Lena  ran.  You  walkiKl, 
A  dog  ran,  and  each  day  vary  the  sentence  and  verb.     The 
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teacher  should  be  careful  about  introducing  transitive  verV:^^ 

too  early,  lest  the  pupils  might  becokne  confused.     At  first       ^=sv 

would  be  best  to  give  without  objects  a  few  such  verbs  as  sU 

kicked^  bit,  read,  etc. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  requires  some  time  for  beginners 

get  the  order  of  the  verb,  subject,  and  object  in  a  sentence* 

would  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  would  write  on  paper  or  the  bl 

board,  to  be  read  and  copied,  such  examples  as — 

John  struck  the  book.  Lena  struck  the  fan. 

Lena  struck  the  book.  Iva  struck  the  fan. 

Iva  struck  the  book.  John  struck  the  chair. 

I  struck  the  book.  Lena  struck  the  slate. 

You  struck  the  book.  I  struck  the  hat, 
John  struck  the  fan.  etc.,  etc. 

These  should  be  taken,  one  at  a  time,  for  reading  and 


mg. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  to  train  the  eye  to  gather  thoum  ^  .mah\ 
by  reading  and  to  learn  the  order  of  words  in  the  senten(^^^^^^ 

There  ai*e  similar  exercises  with  the  intransitive  verb  ^  ^^^ 
preposition  ;  for  example : 

I  sat  on  the  chair.  Lucy  sat  on  the  desk. 

John  sat  on  the  chair.  William  sat  on  the  chair. 

Henry  sat  on  the  chair.  Thomas  sat  on  the  floor. 

I  sat  on  the  desk.  Frank  sat  on  the  table,  * 

Mary  sat  on  the  desk.  etc.,  etc. 

The  verbs  and  phrases  given  in  reading  exercises  sh^ 
frequently  be  introduced  into  lessons  for  the  evening. 

I  have  at  hand,  on  my  desk,  a  large  drawing-book, 
book  are  pictures  representing  animals  in  all  states  of 
Some  are  at  rest,  some  are  in  the  act  of  running,  others  L 
act  of  kicking,  jumping,  eating,  etc. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  book  are  various  animals  an^  per- 

sons illustrating  the  verb  ran.     I  first  write   the  verb  rar»-         and 
act  it  out  by  running  around  the  room.     I  then  open  the  Iza^HBook, 

and  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written  "A  cat  ran  "  is  p-'' need 

right  beneath  the  picture  representing  the  action  thuE^^^  ex- 
pressed. The  next  is,  "A  cow  ran ; "  the  next,  "A  man  ran."  T  -hese 
sentences  are  copied  by  the  class  until  they  are  able  to  ^  iiite 
what  the  picture  represents  without  any  other  help  thu  ■  —  the 
picture  itself. 

This  is  really  the  second  step  in  reading,  for  the  child  le»--^am8 
to  read  the  sentence  expressing  the  action  shown  in  the  picfci'  lue. 

Every  page  illustrates  a  different  verb,  with  pictures  to      Jaiiit 
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^» 


/. 

f       my  Ix'^^  ^^®  ^®r^  walked  is  illustrated  by  no  less  than  eight 
I        j^^perent  subjects.     On  the  following  pages  we  find  the  verbs 
^^g^^  stood^  jumped,  slept,  struck,  kicked,  read,  etc. 

^^Jbildren  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from  the 
acrti^^  shown  in  the  picture. 

f^cytne  of   the  illustrations  are  capable   of  expansion   into 
WxT"^^  ^^  more  sentences,  forming  a  short  story.     Take,  for  an 
^^jnple,  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair  asleep.     The  pupil  can  write  : 
xnan  sat  on  a  chair.     He  read  a  book.     He  slept.'' 
this : 

girl  dropped  a  doll.     She  broke  the  doll.     She  cried." 

Tlais  is  the  first  step  in  learning  to  write  short  stories. 

Xn  this  connection  I  would  suggest  that  the  teacher  be  always 

oxi.   tlie  alert  for  new  pictures  presenting  new  ideas.     The  value 

(>£   »uch  a  set  of  pictures  cannot  be  overestimated.     They  con- 

fjo  the  mind  the  exact  action  meant.     As  the  pupils  advance, 

of  pictures  containing  complete  stories  without  words  may 

given  them  to  be  turned  into  English.     Such  pictures  can 

be  obtained  from  many  of  the  humorous  papers,  such  as 

g/V?,  J^uck,  and  Judge,  and  the  first-class  dailies  of  our  large 

Before  me  is  a  set  of  five  illustrations,  published  in  Zdfe, 

ATol-  xvi,  No.  414,  entitled,  "  Where  the  Ostrich  made  a  Mis- 

"    There  is  no  explanatory  text  with  the  pictures. 

I  gave  this  set  to  a  class  of  pupils  who  were  in  the  second 

of  their  school  life.     I  explained  to  them  the  meaning 

the  following  words,  which  were  new  to  them :    Ostrich, 

ostrichs  egg,  negro,  sucked,  naked,  lips,  thick,  and  pointed, 

Tli€  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  pic- 

'tux-es  given  by  a  nine-yeai'-old  girl,  who  had  been  in  school  a 

year  and  a  half.     It  is  reproduced  without  any  corrections  or 


tf^  V^  Ckn  ^^««<->   • 
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Th'  ntfiro  iiii'l  o,mth. 


ui'^ru  ml  1.11  uu  c^K.  Me  huil  no  I'liitbw.  He  was  uuke<l. 
H  I'lirs-riTiMK.  Hi<  linil  t.biuk  lipH,  Hu  hiul  [rurly  huir.  All  < 
<iii  l.h<'  ^ri-uu(l  Hurt  liuiir  llii'  nf)(rri.      It.  witx  liir^i'. 


Tlnj  UBKrii  tuoiii-a  111.'  "UK  "fl  fri'iri 
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For  the  pur]K>se  of  teavhiug  the  uue  of  tuljevtivo^,  colored 
lithographic  canlu  are  of  great  value,  hy  reattou  of  the  various 
colore  introduced.  Take,  for  iuHtancv,  the  Hubject  of  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntlerny  and  hiu  Dug."  which  w  illuHtrated  by  a  highly- 
colored  Utbo(^ph.  Id  the  picture  we  have  the  (juahtien  to 
be  expressed  by  the  adjectives  large,  small,  pretty,  yellow, 
black,  etc. 

Nothing  better  for  the  aid  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  can  be 
found  anywhere.  It  will  not  take  a  child  long  to  see  the 
diatinguiflbing  qualities,  even  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  em- 
ploy the  words  denoting  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  Huggestion  of  Mr.  JamcH  Denison, 
Principal  of  the  Kendall  School,  I  use  toys  a  good  deal  with 
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young  classes.  Toys  are  of  incaleulable  value  as  object  les- 
sons ;  they  are  the  means  of  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Children  will  learn  a  great  many  sentences  by  means  of  only 
one  toy.  For  example :  I  have  a  rubber  doll  with  legs  and  arms 
that  can  be  moved  every  way.  I  bend  the  legs  and  set  it  up- 
right on  the  desk.  The  pupils  write,  "  The  doll  sat  on  the 
desk.''  Then  I  put  it  into  a  box  and  the  sentence  is  written, 
"  The  doll  sat  in  the  box."  Again  the  pupils  look  under  the 
desk  and  write,  "  The  doll  sat  under  jbhe  desk.''  I  stretch  out 
the  arms,  and  make  the  doll  creep,  and  give  the  sentence, 
"  The  doll  crept." 

In  my  closet  are  over  fifty  toys,  which  can  be  utilized  in  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  ways  with  unabated  interest  to  the 
children.  Some  are  mechanical,  such  as  a  locomotive,  a  walk- 
ing horse,  a  running  rat,  a  crawling  alligator,  etc.,  and  they 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  practice  with  the  prepositions  to, 
into^from^  out  of^  around^  etc. 

There  is  a  bowl  of  water  in  which  toy  fishes,'  eels,  crabs, 
turtles,  or  ducks  can  be  placed,  and  made  to  swim  by  applying 
a  magnet  to  the  small  piece  of  iron  in  the  mouth. 

A  little  girl  wrote  the  following  from  actions  with  toys : 

A  doll  rode  in  the  cart.  A  cross  dog  bit  a  fish  and  ate  it. 

It  wore  a  pretty  blue  dress.  A  rat  sat  under  the  cross  dog. 

It  drove  two  oxen.  It  looked  at  the  dog's  leg. 
Two  oxen  drew  the  cart. 

The  use  of  the  imperative  mood  assists  greatly  in  developing 
intelligence  in  children.  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  employ 
this  mood  after  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  verbs  and  phrases. 

After  the  action  has  been  performed,  the  pupils  describe 
what  has  been  done.  I  write  on  paper  several  commands,  and 
give  them  to  a  pupil.  He  calls  up  another  pupil  and  spells 
out  on  his  fingers  the  commands,  one  at  a  time^  He  will  have 
to  read  the  orders  carefully  and  understajid  them,  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  mortification  of  being  corrected  by  the  class.  It  is 
his  part  to  see  that  the  orders  are  all  executed,  and  to  make 
corrections  if  necessary. 

For  example,  John  spells  to  Mary : 

Go  to  the  window. 
Open  the  window. 
Throw  a  crayon  out  of  the  window. 
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The  class  translate  these  into  the  following : 

Mary  went  to  the  window. 

She  opened  the  window. 

She  threw  a  crayon  out  of  the  window. 

A  text-book  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  school-room 
the  first  year.  The  teacher  himself  is  the  only  book  the  child 
needs,  and  certainly,  if  the  teacher  is  at  all  competent,  he  will 
need  no  other  aid  than  a  few  picture-cards  for  illustration. 
The  teacher  (of  the  deaf)  is  looked  up  to  by  the  pupil  as  a  be- 
ing infinitely  wise.  The  confidence  of  the  child  once  gained  is 
held  to  the  end,  especially  if  all  that  the  teacher  says  is  true. 
Never  be  false  with  a  child.  He  imitates  the  ways  and  actions 
of  the  master. 

The  mind  of  the  deaf  child  is  entrusted  to  the  teacher  to  be 
trained,  developed,  and  cultivated.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  this  point.  The  first  thing  the  teacher  has  to  do 
is  to  study  the  different  minds  that  he  may  know  just  how  to 
act  upon  them.  There  are  some  children  who  need  more  care 
and  attention  than  others  in  order  to  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
Where  the  soil  is  poor,  more  work  is  required  to  produce  a  crop 
than  where  the  soil  is  rich.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  sharper 
in  some  children  than  in  others. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  for  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  that 
the  habit  of  observation  be  cultivated  early.  We  all  know 
that  parents  take  their  children  to  walk  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  something  new.  Nine  months  out  of  every  year,  the 
best  of  childhood  life,  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  a  parent  to  the 
children  under  his  charge.  Whatever  will  tend  to  make  the 
future  lives  of  these  children  bright  and  pleasant  should  be 
studied.  The  teacher,  if  he  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  his 
work,  will  endeavor  to  do  for  the  child  that  which  will  serve  to 
brighten  his  future  hfe.  One  of  these  things  is  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  observation.  The  teacher  might  take  his  class 
out  for  walks  in  the  country,  and  there  show  the  children  the 
different  wild  flowers  and  where  they  grow.  The  untrained 
eye  would  not  be  likely  to  discover  that  beautiful  spring 
flower,  the  trailing  arbutus.  If,  perchance,  the  season  is  at 
hand  for  the  arbutus,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  search 
for  it  ?  When  a  specimen  has  been  found  the  class  should  be 
called  together  and  shown  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  and 
flower,  f.  e.y  that  the  plant  is  a  creeper,  that  the  leaves  are 
thick,  and  that  the  flower  is  often  hidden  from  view  by  the 
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leaves.  We  should,  then,  first  search  for  the  plant,  afterwards 
for  the  flower.  In  this  way  much  information  will  be  obtained 
from  nature  and  treasured  up  for  future  use.  Other  means  of 
cultivating  the  habit  of  observation  will  readily  occur  to  the 
competent  instructor. 

A  few  hints  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  about  encouraging 
childi'en  to  read. 

The  first  thing  the  teacher  must  do  is  to  avoid  wearying  the 
child  with  long  and  hard  lessons  ;  these  shoiild  be  a  little  be- 
low what  he  can  do  at  his  best,  and  be  prepared  rather  for 
reading  in  the  evening  tl^an  for  memorizing. 

The  teacher  should  vary  reading  exercises  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  write  on  the  black-board  a  short  journal  or  story,  and 
tell  the  children  to  copy  it  on  their  small  slates ;  the  children 
read  it,  and  then  I  give  out  questions  in  relation  to  it.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  the  children  the  same  journal  or  story 
for  study  in  the  evening. 

In  the  Haindroj}  I  mark  out,  with  red  |)encil,  short  stories 
as  far  as  page  120.  In  the  morning,  I  select  one  or  more  stones 
for  reading.  Every  time  the  pupils  go  over  the  same  story 
they  understand  it  better  than  before.  They  thus  uncon- 
sciously become  able  to  remember  many  expressions,  and  even  to 
write  out  a  story  after  reading  it  a  few  minutes,  using  a  good 
deal  of  the  language  in  it  with  correctness. 

In  teaching  questions  the  first  year,  I  use  the  present  tense  : 
that  is,  when  they  understand  how  to  apply  to  their  proper 
uses  different  a<ljectives  and  prepositions,  and  a  few  present- 
tense  verbs  such  as  have  been  taught.  I  take,  for  example, 
"John  is  sick,"  and  change  the  sentence  into  the  question 
form:  "Is  John  sick?''  "Is  John  well?"  The  sentence,  "A 
book  is  on  the  table,"  is  written,  and  I  ask  several  questions : 
"  Is  the  book  on  the  floor  ?  "  "  Is  the  book  on  the  table  1  " 
"  Where  is  the  book ?  "     "  What  is  on  the  table?  " 

I  also  teach  such  questions  as,  "  What  is  your  name  ? " 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  "  How  old  are  you  ?  "  "  Do  you  like 
school  ?  "     "  Do  you  want  some  water  ?  "  etc. 

The  second  year  the  pupils  will  understand  (questions  in 
the  past  form  more  easily,  introducing  the  different  forms  of 
questions  one  at  a  time. 

Reading  should  form  the  basis  of  all  school  work.  The 
deaf  child  who  has  been  in  school  two,  three,  and  four  years 
does  not  care  much  to  trouble  himself  with  books  outside  of 
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school  hours.  Where  there  is  one  young  person  that  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  reading  and  study,  there  are  ninety- 
nine  who  will  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  play  and  recrea 
tion.  If  the  teacher  attempts  to  compel  a  child  to  read 
outside  of  the  school-room  he  does  that  child  a  wrong,  and 
the  result  is  a  dislike  for  books.  Reading  is  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  every  person^s  taste  and  inclination. 

The  great  fault  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  to-day  is 
that  too  much  is  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time.  You  can- 
not grow  com  planted  on  a  rock.  Neither  can  you  make  chil- 
dren retain  what  you  teach  if  it  does  not  take  root,  or  become 
part  of  their  being.  The  law  of  growth  is  immutable,  and  ap- 
plies to  everything  animate  and  inanimate  ;  it  is  one  to  which 
God  himself  conforms  in  all  his  dispensations. 

Reading  is  the  means  by  which  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child  is 
to  be  emancipated  from  ignorance,  and  it  is  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading  that  every  teacher  should  give  special  effort.  As 
children  differ  among  themselves  in  taste,  inclination,  and  ca- 
pacity, the  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  study  the  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  his  pupils,  and  furnish  each  with  such 
Hterature  as  is  best  suited  to  his  age  and  his  stage  of  advance- 
ment. 

There  should  be  exercises  in  reading  in  the  school-room. 
The  first  and  cardinal  thing  to  cultivate  in  the  child  is  attention. 
From  attention  grows  interest.  Memory  is  the  next  important 
faculty  to  improve.  This  can  be  done  only  by  frequent  repe- 
titions and  reviewings,  so  as  to  fix  the  ideas  and  thoughts  and 
language  permanently  in  the  mind. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  give  a  dry,  uninteresting  book  to  a 
child  who  has  been  in  school  only  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
The  child  is  not  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  reading  if 
he  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the  book.  The  teacher 
must  find  means  by  which  the  desire  for  knowledge  shall  be 
satisfied  by  reading.  Short  stories  in  simple  language  are  de- 
hghtf ul  to  the  young,  even  though  they  have  no  special  signifi- 
cance as  giving  new  information.  They  are,  however,  the  basis 
on  which  the  mind  builds  for  more  substantial  knowledge. 

THEODORE  A.  KIE8EL,  B.  Ph., 
Instructor  in  the  KendaU  School^  Washington y  D,  C 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  the  Madison-Avenue  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city,  the  16th  and  17th  of  February.  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  presented  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association 
the  gift  of  $25,000,  announced  at  the  Twelfth  Convention  in 
August  last.  This  fund  will  be  known  as  the  Bell-Volta  fund, 
and  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  iuvestment,  the  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  appoint  a  representative  of  the  Association  to  visit 
schools  with  the  view  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association ; 
and  to  conduct  an  institute  during  school  time  in  any  school 
that  should  so  request,  giving  normal  instruction  and  practical 
assistance  to  teachers  in  active  work. 

This  Committee  were  also  instructed  to  arrange  for  a  summer 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  to  publish  bulletins  or  circu- 
lars of  information  at  irregular  times  as  material  is  furnished 
or  can  be  secured. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Association,  Miss  Mary  H.  True  has  been  appointed  represent- 
ative or  agent.  During  the  past  month  she  has  visited  the 
institutions  at  Cave  Spring,  Georgia ;  Talladega,  Alabama ; 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas; Jacksonville,  Illinois ;  Engl ewood  (Chicago),  Illinois; 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  first  circular  of  infoimation  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  will  soon  be  issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  word-method 
of  oi*al  teaching  pursued  at  Mr.  Greenberger's  school,  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York.  The  second  bulletin  will  present  illus- 
trations and  a  description  of  the  Phonetic  Manual  Alphabet 
devised  by  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Association  to  hold 
its  first  summer  meeting  at  Lake  George,  New  York,  at  the 
Crosby  Side  Hotel,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July. 
Because  of  interest  in  the  object  of  the  Association  it  has  been 
arranged  to  open  this  hotel  in  advance-  of  its  regular  season  ; 
the  rates  to  members  have  been  made  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
day.     All  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  all  persons  interested  in 
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the  education  of  the  deaf  are  invited  to  attend,  whether  they 
have  become  members  of  the  Association  or  not.  All  persons 
who  expect  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Secretary  as  early  as  convenient.  He 
will  endeavor  to  answer  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  summer 
meeting  and  to  give  necessary  information  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ments with  railways  and  the  accommodation  of  members.  Over 
two  hundred  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  have  united  with  the  Association,  and  of  these  the 
larger  number  have  expressed  their  desire  and  purpose  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  All  who  have  received  notification  from  the 
Secretary  of  their  election  may  obtain  their  certificates  of 
membership  by  remitting  before  June  1st  next  the  annual  as- 
sessment of  two  dollars  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  James 
Bell,  1437  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  is  a  program  which  suggests  the  line  of  work 
the  Association  intends  to  follow  at  the  first  summer  meeting  : 

In  the  forenoon  of  every  day  two  or  more  lectures,  of  not 
more  than  forty  minutes  each,  will  be  delivered,  followed  by 
questions  asked  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  upon  the 
subjects  presented,  occupying  altogether  three  hours,  from 
nine  to  twelve  o'clock.     Subjects  : 

1.  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
Historical  descriptions  of  the — 

(a)  Sign  or  "combined"  Method  ; 

(b)  Manual  Alphabet  method ; 

(c)  Auricular  method ; 

(d)  Oral  method. 

2.  Mechanism  of  speech. 

3.  The  analytic  fnethod  of  teaching  speech. 

4.  Speech-reading,  or  lip-reading. 

5.  The  word-method  of  teaching  speech. 

6.  Principles  of  elocution. 

7.  Day-schools  for  the  deaf. 

8.  U.  S.  Census  of  1890. 

9.  Visible  speech  and  line  writing  illustrated  by  practical 
work. 

10.  The  Lyon  manual. 

11.  Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  with  models  and  draw- 
ings. 

12.  Anatomy  of  the  ear,  illustrated. 

Papers  will  be  expected  from  members  upon  the  following 
subjects,  among  others  not  yet  indicated : 
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(a)  Personal  recollections  of  older  articulation  teachers. 

(b)  The  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 

(c)  Speech  teaching  in  Southern  institutions. 

(d)  Methods  of  the  late  Mr.  Whipple,  and  the  Whipple  al- 
phabet. 

(e)  Information  concerning  Grosselin^s  method. 

(/)  Apparatus  useful  to  teachers ;  hearing  tubes,  hand  mir- 
rors, manipulators,  etc. 

(g)  Objects  of  this  Association  and  how  best  to  accomplish 
the  end. 

It  is  only  by  experience  and  a  full  expression  of  views  and 
opinions  that  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  our  work  and 
of  conducting  our  meetings  can  be  arrived  at. 

For  the  afternoon  work,  from  three  until  five  o'clock,  there 
will  be  given,  in  practice  classes,  practical  exemplification  of 
the  methods  of — 

(a)  Oral  teaching  in  "  combined  "  method  schools ; 

(b)  Oral  work  in  a  manual-alphabet  school ; 

(c)  Auricular  training ; 

(d)  Pure  oral  schools. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  work 
of  demonstration  for  such  questions  upon  class-room  work  as 
are  designed  for  information  and  are  not  in  the  nature  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Informal  discussions  will  be  held  every  evening,  from  eight 
until  nine  o'clock,  upon  such  subjects  as  shall  be  arranged  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  No  person  to  speak  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  Two  or  more  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  in- 
formal social  gatherings. 

Teachers  and  schools  and  publishers  are  requested  to  send 
specimens  of  charts,  text-books,  or  school  apparatus  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  during  the  meeting.  Persons  unable  to 
be  present  are  requested  to  send  written  papers. 

A  business  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  session  of  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Z.  F.  WE8TEKVELT, 

Secretary. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Arkans€M  Institute. — The  first  volume  of  the  Supplement 
to  the  Arkansas  Mite  was  completed  with  the  May  number. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent  publication  is  to  be 
continued  another  year.  It  has  most  of  the  good  features  of 
the  lamented  Haindrop,  and  the  additional  one  of  illustrations. 


Calcutta  School. — We  announced  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals  that  Mi*.  Francis  Maginn  had  accepted  the  position  of 
first  teacher  in  this  school.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Tredennick,  Mr.  Maginn  now  feels  it  his  duty  to  continue 
at  his  post  of  missionary  to  the  adult  deaf  of  Ireland.  We 
are  informed  that  another  appointment  has  been  made  for 
Calcutta,  but  the  name  is  not  yet  announced. 


CcUifomia  Institution. — Mr.  Wilkinson  will  go  to  Europe 
this  summer  and  remain  about  a  year.  He  will  visit  and  report 
upon  foreign  schools. 

Mr.  Tilden's  fine  statue  of  the  "  Base-Ball  Pitcher  "  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  of  San  Francisco,  and  pre- 
sented to  that  city.     It  will  be  placed  in  the  Golden  G^te  Park. 


Ghroningen  {Netherlands)  Institution. — Dr.  A.  W.  Alings, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  has  retired  from  the 
directorship  of  this  Institution,  over  which  he  has  ably  and 
successfully  presided  for  thirty-six  years.  He  will  henceforth 
reside  at  Utrecht. 

Dr.  H.  Reuijl,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution 
since  September  last,  has  been  appointed  director. 


Margate  and  lA/ndon  Asylum. — Mr.  A.  R.  Dodds  sends  us 
the  following : 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  the  teacherti  presented  their  head-master.  Dr. 
Elliott,  with  a  birthday  gift  which  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  draw- 
ing-room clock.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  worked  alongside  Dr.  Elliott  for 
nearly  forty  years,  made  the  presentation,  and  read  an  address  expressing 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  teachers  held  their  head-master,  and  offer- 
ing him  their  hearty  congratulations  on  this  (occasion.  Dr.  Elliott  feel- 
ingly responded  and  warmly  thanked  the  donors  for  their  kind  recogni- 
tion.    He  spoke  of  the  happy  relations  that  had  existed   between  the 
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teachers  and  himself  in  the  past,  and  hoped  that  the  same  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  had  previously  united  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf-mute  would  continue  to  develop  and  add  to  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of .  the  pupils. 


National  College. — President  Gallaudet  has  tendered  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Articulation  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Ehnendorf, 
senior  instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  but  Mr.  Elmendorf  has  felt  compelled  to  decline 
the  offer  on  account  of  the  serious  ill-health  of  a  member  of 
his  family,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  any 
engagements  for  the  future. 

Two  of  the  Normal  Fellowships  for  next  year  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Oscar  Vaught,  of  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilcox,  of  Carleton  College.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  highly  recommended  for  scholarship  and  char- 
acter by  the  faculties  of  their  respective  colleges.  Mr.  Vaught 
is  also  recommended  by  Dr.  Gillett,  and  Mr.  Wilcox  by  Dr. 
Noyes. 


Nebraska  Iristitute. — Mr.  F.  L.  Reid,  a  faithful  and  success- 
ful teacher  in  this  school  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  engage  in  fruit  culture,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  C.  Clayton  Wentz,  late  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 


North  (kirolhia  Institution. — Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  the 
head  teacher  of  the  Institution,  has  been  appointed  "Advisory 
Superintendent  "  of  the  new  school  to  be  established  at  Mor- 
ganton.  Work  on  the  grounds  and  buildings  are  to  be  begun 
immediately. 

North  Dakotu  School. —  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
compulsory  education  lawof  the  State,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  deaf : 

Sec.  140.  Every  parent,  guurdiun,  or  other  person  having  control  t)f 
any  child  between  8  and  14  yeai*8  of  aj;e  shall  be  required  to  send  such 
child  to  a  jmblic  school  in  the  district,  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  he 
resides  at  least  tw^elve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  six  weeks  of  which 
shall  be  consecutive ;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  j)er8on  having 
control  of  any  deaf  child  or  youth  between  7  and  20  years  «)f  age  shall  be 
required  to  send  suc^h  child  or  youth  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  the 
city  of  Devil's  Lake  for  at  least  eight  months  in  each  school  year :  Pro- 
viilfid.  That  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any 
child  shall  be  excuse<l  from  such  dutv  bv  the  school  lM)ard  of  the  dis- 
trict  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city,  town,  or  village,  whenever  it 
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shall  be  shown  to  their  satisfaction,  subject  to  appeal  as  provided  by 
law,  that  any  of  the  following  reasons  therefor  exist,  to  wit : 

First.  That  snch  child  is  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a 
private  school,  approved  by  such  board ;  but  no  school  shall  be  approved 
by  such  board  unless  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools 
are  taught  in  such  school. 

Second.  That  such  child  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Third.  That  such  child  is  in  a  physical  or  mental  condition  (as 
declared  by  a  competent  physician,  if  requested  by  the  board)  as  to  ren- 
der such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  If  no  school  shall  be 
taught  the  requisite  length  of  time  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the 
residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest  road,  such  attendance  shall  not  be 
enforce<l,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  deaf  children  of  the 
State :  Pnmded^  furUier^  That  the  common  school  provided  for  in  this 
ai^t  shall  l>e  at  all  times  equally  free,  o])en,  and  accessible  to  all  children 
over  ft  and  under  20  years  of  age,  residents  of  the  school  districts  where 
they  are  held,  or  entitled  to  attend  8chm>l  under  any  special  provision  of 
this  act,  subject  to  the  regulations  herein  made  and  to  such  regulations 
as  the  several  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  may  jirescribe 
equitably  and  justly  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  141.  Any  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  recpiirements  of  the  foregoing  section  shall,  U]>on  conviction 
thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  (5)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  dollars  for  the  first  of- 
fence, nor  less  than  ten  (10)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for 
the  secon<l  and  every  sulmequent  offence,  with  costs  in  each  case. 

Sec.  142.  It  shall  l»e  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Ix^ard  of  educa- 
tion of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  the  president  of  the  school  l>oard  of 
any  district,  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in 
this  article,  and  ascertain  from  the  person  neglecting  to  perform  such 
duty  the  reason  thereof,  if  any,  and  shall  forthwith  procee<1  to  secure  the 
prosecution  of  any  offence  accruing  under  this  article,  and  any  such  presi- 
dent neglecting  to  secure  such  prosecution  for  such  offence  within  fifteen 
days  after  a  written  notice  has  been  ser\'ed  by  any  tax-payer  in  said  city, 
town,  or  village,  or  district,  unless  such  person  so  complained  of  shall 
be  excused  by  the  b<»ard  of  education  or  school  board  for  reas<m  herein- 
before stated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  (.5)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  dollars.     *     ♦     * 

Sec.  145.  Prosecutions  under  this  article  shall  l>e  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  l>efore  any  court  of  comjieteut  jurisdicr- 
tion,  and  the  fines  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer, 
and  by  him  charge<l  to  the  school  fund. 


J^ennsylvania  Oral  Srhool. — Miss  Mary  B.  C.  Brown,  an 
articulation  teacher  in  the  Alabama  Institution,  has  l>een  elected 
principal  in  place  of  Miss  Emma  Gkirrett,  resigned.  Miss  Brown 
was  trained  for  the  oral  method  by  Miss  Garrett.  Miss  Garrett, 
while  conducting  her  summer  Training  School,  as  explained  in 
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her  advertisemeiit  on  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Annuls,  will  continue  her  efforts  for  the  "  Home  for  the 
Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before  they  are  of  School 
Age." 

7'exas  School. — Mr.  John  A.  Prince,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
this  school,  died  at  HyattsviUe,  Md.,  of  heart  disease,  aged  40. 
Mr.  Prince  was  a  graduate  of  the  National  College.  Since  leav- 
ing the  Texas  School  he  has  been  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Bureau 
at  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  char- 
acter. 


West  Virginia  Institution. — Miss  L.  M.  Kern  has  resigned 
the  position  of  teacher,  which  she  has  filled  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Western  Penrisylvania  Institution. — Miss  Frances  G.  Camp 
has  published  at  the  Institution  i)re88  "  Drills  in  Arithmetic, 
compiled  from  Grube,  Part  Three,"  1891,  a  small  4to  of  63 
pages.  "  Except  for  slight  corrections  here  and  there  in  lan- 
guage and  method  of  expression,  Part  Third  is  almost  entirely 
the  original  work  of  the  class  itself."  This  fact  bears  witness 
at  once  to  the  excrellence  of  the  method  and  to  the  faithfulness 
and  success  with  which  it  has  been  applied  in  Miss  Camp's 
class. 


Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Sarah  D.  Gibson  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Matron  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Schilling,  who  has  the  desirable 
qualification  of  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  pupils 
readily  by  spelling  and  signs. 

E.  A.  F. 


NECROLOGY. 

Mr.  Joim  Carlin,  of  New  York,  a  prominent  deaf-mute,  died 
of  pneumonia  April  24,  1891,  aged  seventy-eight.  Mr.  Carlin 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  afterwards 
studied  art  in  Paiis  under  Paul  Delaroche.  He  rose  to  consid- 
erable eminence  as  an  artist,  esi3ecially  in  painting  miniature 
portraits  on  ivory.  He  pursued  the  study  of  literature  and 
poeti*y  under  ])rivate  teachers,  and  though  a  congenital  deaf- 
mute  acquired  a  remarkable  command  of  the  English  language, 
as  may  be  seen  in  several  contributions  to  the  Annuls.     What 
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is  still  more  wonderful,  he  wrote  poetiy  of  a  high  order ;  proba- 
ably  the  best  known  of  his  poems  is  '*A  Mute^s  Lament/' 
published  in  the  Annals^  vol.  i,  page  15.  Ten  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  National  College  Mr.  Carlin  urged  in 
the  Annals  the  importance  of  collegiate  education  for  the  deaf, 
and  when  the  College  was  founded  he  delivered  an  address  at 
its  inauguration  in  1864,  and  received  the  first  degree  that  it 
ever  conferred — the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A 
good  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Carlin  is  published  in  the 
neat-Mutes'  Journal  of  April  30,  1891. 


Mr.  Claudius  Forestier,  a  deaf  gentleman,  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  a  school  in  Lyons,  France,  died  on  the  13th  of 
February  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Mr.  Forestier  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  culture,  and  his  whole  Ufe  was  given  to  the 
service  of  the  deaf.  He  was  the  author  of  several  text-books 
and  treatises  on  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  Anfials,  vol. 
i,  page  64,  Laurent  Clerc  describes  a  visit  to  his  school.  At 
that  time  not  only  the  principal  but  all  the  teachers  and  serv- 
ants were  deaf,  the  only  hearing  person  in  the  establishment 
being  Mrs.  Forestier. 


Miss  WiLHELMiNA  Tredennick,  the  founder  of  the  Mission  to 
tlie  Adult  Deaf  of  L*eland,  died  March  3, 1891.  Her  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  the  deaf  by  reading  Dr.  Buxton's  article 
in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  from  that 
time  until  her  death  she  gave  herself  to  their  welfare  with  a 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  almost  unparalleled.  On  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Central  Mission  Hall  in  Belfast  she  left  her 
comfortable  ancestral  home  to  reside  in  the  Hall  as  Lady  Su- 
perintendent. The  illness  which  resulted  in  her  death  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  her  unremitting  labors  and  anxieties  in  be- 
half of  the  Mission.  She  had,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddall  said  at 
her  funeral,  intense  enthusiasm,  with  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  One  of  the  means  by  which  she  labored  for 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf  was  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
called  Our  Little  Messenger  ;  the  advantages  of  such  a  peri- 
odical she  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  AnncUs^  vol.  xxviii, 
pp.  219-221.  The  Deaf  and  Dunib  Times  for  May,  1891, 
contains  an  ai)preciative  sketch  of  Miss  Tredennick's  life  and 
character,  written  by  'Sir.  B.  H.  Payne,  Head-Master  of   the 

Swansea  Institution. 

E.  A.  F. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Normal  Training  in  Sioeden. — After  many  years  of  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Scandinavian  teachers  a  new  law  per- 
taining to  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Sweden  was  passed 
about  two  years  ago.  A  brief  summary  of  its  principal  pro- 
visions was  given  in  the  An7ial8,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  307.  Mr.  Olof 
Hanson  furnishes  us  the  following  additional  particulars  of 
the  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  normal  instruction : 

The  Stiite  provides  a  Normal  School,  and  one  of  the  e-sgential  qualifica> 
lions. for  becoming  a  teaclier  of  the  deaf  is  a  diploma  from  this  School. 
Principals  of  schools  must  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  experienced 
teachers. 

The  Normal  Department  is  connected  with  the  Royal  Institation  at 
Manilla,  near  Stockholm.  Instruction  is  free,  and  provision  is  made  for 
aiding  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  for  board,  etc.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  passed  final  examinations  at  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools  for  training  public-school  teachers,  and  received  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  etc. 

The  instruction  at  the  School,  which  is  chiefly  theoretical,  ox)ver8  one 
year,  and  includes  the  following  subjects :  General  survey  of  the  history 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  ;  deaf -mutism,  its  causes,  nature,  and  •ffects  ; 
the  aim  and  arrangement  of  deaf-mute  instruction  under  various  meth- 
ods :  the  sign-language,  its  origin,  development,  and  use  in  instruction; 
the  organs  of  voice,  and  the  manner  and  means  of  producing  articulate 
sounds ;  a  methodi(;al  course  of  instruction ;  the  general  plan  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  deaf  (which  is  prescribed  by  law) ;  apparatus  and  aids  in 
teaching,  and  their  use ;  the  organization  and  management  of  a  school 
and  the  laws  pertaining  to  deaf-mute  instruction  ;  practical  school-room 
work. 

After  a  year's  course  at  the  Normal  School  the  student  is  assigned  to 
some  institution,  where  he  is  to  teach  a  year  on  trial.  At  the  end  of  his 
trial  year  he  receives  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of  the  school  in 
which  he  tjiught,  stating  in  general  his  fitness  as  a  teacher.  He  is  then 
to  present  himself  at  the  Normal  School  tor  final  examination,  covering 
the  entire  course  of  study,  and,  besides,  ho  is  to  write  a  thesis  on  some 
subject  connected  with  his  profession,  and,  in  the  presence  of  competent 
judges,  demonstrate  his  practical  knowledge  of  school-room  work.  If 
in  all  these  he  passes  satisfactorily  he  receives  his  diploma,  which,  more- 
over, states  the  degree  of  attainment;  the  expressions  "  praiseworthy," 
**  accepted  with  praise,"  "acceptable,"  and  **  passable"  being  used  in 
reference  to  knowledge  and  skill  as  instructor,  and  the  words  **  very 
good,"  •*  good,"  and  **  less  good  "  in  s])eaking  of  character  and  conduct. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  paying  such  salaries  as  will  induce  compe- 
tent persons  to  enter  the  profession. 

2du 
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ratter  on  Heidsiek. — Mr.  J.  Vatter,  editor  of  the  Organ  der 

Tatidstnmmen-AnstaUen    in   Deutschland,    director    of    the 

fVankfort  Institution,  a   successful  teacher  and*  prominent 

advocate  of  the  oral  niiethod,  comments  as  follows  in  the  Organ 

for  MaJch,  1891,  on  the  movement  begun  by  Mr.  Heidsiek  in 

/avoi*  <^^  ^6  restoration  of  the  sign-language  in  the  schools  of 

Oerm^ki^y  (^®  ^®  ^^^^  number  of  the  A7i7ial8j  page  145) : 

T,^  v^ew  of  Mr.  Heidsiek's  utterances  in  writing  and  speech  no  one  can 
doul>t.  t-liat  he  is  in  earnest,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  in  his  eflForts  Uf  rentore 
xigw^^  ir^  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  The  struggle  in  which  the  repre- 
sent^fct-i'^esof  the  pure  German  method  of  instniction  have  been  compelled 
to  tsim^c^e  will  not  be  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  nor  can  its  precise 
reHxilt  1^  determined  in  advance.  One  thing,  it  is  true,  has  already  been 
accoTnplished :  the  movement  introduced  by  Mr.  Heidsiek  has  given  a  de- 
ciclc*<1  impulse  not  only  to  a  closer  study  of  the  nature  of  the  deaf-mute 
and  liifl  capacity  for  speech,  but  also  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
iiio«&n<^  o^  instruction  at  our  command,  with  a  view  to  enlisting  both  of 
th.^^^^  ^  the  service  of  our  work  more  decidedly  than  has  been  the  case 
hi-felxeTto.  This  cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  German  method 
of  liDistruction,  and  to  promote  its  accomplishment.  The  man  who 
tli.x'O'cigh  an  honest,  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  various  questions 
\>^c>Ti^ht  forward  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  a  calm  estimate  of  the 
Ris^'rxT  tx>tal  of  the  facts  established,  has  come  to  a  sure  conviction  of  the 
hi^li  "value  of  the  pure  German  method,  will  stand  immovably  firm  in  that 
eoxk  v"i  ction . 

"^^*^  must  not,  however,  attempt  for  a  moment  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
tVk^  fact  that  the  present  indications  call  for  serious  consideration.  Al- 
tlz&on^h  the  German  method  is  accepted  in  theory,  it  has  not  yet,  in  Ger- 
nn^ny  as  a  whole,  been  carried  out  to  its  final  consequences,  and  there- 
£ox"c*  it  is  not  yet  able  to  produce  the  results  that  it  promises.  Many  a 
t^^cftcber  of  deaf-mutes  is  fettered  by  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
institution,  and  cannot  climb  to  those  heights  from  which  the  Ger- 
method  in  its  full  capabilities  is  to  be  surveyed  and  estimated. 
XJncier  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  one  lends  an  ear  to  the 
voic«  of  Mr.  Heidsiek  and  loses  one's  "  first  love  "  for  the  German 
methoil ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  through  the  movement  begun  by 
thi«  g^entleman  the  quiet  further  development  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  Oerroany  may  be  hindered.  We  say  '*may"  intentionally.  Under 
certain  conditions  his  vigorous  efforts  will  bring  us  the  desired  clearing 
np  of    the  situation. 

^V©  are,  in  fact,  in  all  seriousness  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion :      What  outieard  condititmft  (duration  of  the  school  period,  number  of 
ptipila,  etc. )  are  requisite  to  tlie  candying  out  of  the  ptire  German  method  f 
I^    tC    p(*mble  for  very  large  institutions  to  rneet  the  requirements  of  the 
^^^rrwM^n  meUwdf    According  to  the  utterances  proceeding  from  such  in- 
Ht\tnt.ion8  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  withmt  the  use  of  signs  in 
texwHiny  mteeess  is  Twt  attahied.     If  that  is  really  so,  then  let  ns  make  con- 
cessions to  the  large  institutions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  signs,  hit  let 
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this  he  clearly  and  openly  declared  in  the  course  of  study  and  plans  of  les- 
sons^ instead  of  claiming,  as  hitherto,  that  instruction  is  given  by  the 
German  method  when  this  is  not  really  the  case.  An  honest  separation 
will  then  be  effected,  and  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  institutions  will 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  will  teach  by  the  pure  German 
methods  while  the  otlier  will  hold  fast  to  the  combined  method.  To  under- 
take such  a  separation  is  better,  and  more  honorable  to  our  profession, 
than  for  us  to  be  casting  reproaches  upon  one  another  and  sending  out 
suspicions  into  the  world.  In  this  way  the  principle  of  the  German 
method  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  not  in  the  least  altered ;  the  state- 
ment  is  merely  made,  that  at  present  under  certain  circumstances  it  cannot 
be  carried  out.  We  shall  then  work  (juietly  side  by  aide  and  patiently 
await  the  action  of  time,  which  will  bring  the  desired  help  by  breaking 
up  the  large  inntitutions  into  smaller  ones^  which  are  better  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  German  method. 


The  Opinion  of  the  Intelligent  Deaf. — In  the  discussion  of 
methods  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  America  and  other  countries, 
the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  deaf  has  been  freely  expressed, 
mostly  in  favor  of  the  sign-language  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf.  Mr.  E.  Walther,  editor  of  the  Blatter 
filr  Tauhstmnnienhildung  and  director  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  Berlin,  thinks  the  deaf  have  no  right  to  express  an  opin- 
ion in  the  matter.  In  the  BUltter  for  January  1, 1891,  speaking 
of  periodicals  for  the  deaf,  edited  by  the  deaf,  he  says : 

Alas  I  these  deaf-mute  authors.  However  much  we  may  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  individuals  among  our  former  pupils  are  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly  and  fluently,  yet  we  also 
know  that  persons  who  presume  to  rise  somewhat  above  the  intellectual 
level  of  their  class  are  disagreeably  conceited,  and  pretend  to  be  great 
men.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  deaf-mute  authors.  If  they  would 
only  endeavor  to  amuse  and  instruct,  they  might  be  endurable ;  but  they 
also  meddle  with  matters  of  which  they  understand  absolutely  nothing. 
If  gymnasium  pupils  had  been  members  of  the  School  Commission  recently 
in  session,  probably  the  majority  of  them  would  have  voted  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  ancient  languages,  the  value  of  which  as  a  means  of  culture 
no  one  can  deny  :  in  like  manner  we  readily  explain  the  fact  that  many 
deaf-mutes  are  not  fond  of  articulation,  and  are  enthusiastic  for  the  sign- 
language,  which  is  so  convenient,  and  the  use  of  which  demands  no  special 
mental  effort.  They  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  intellectual  and  emi- 
nently practical  value  of  articulation,  and  should  therefore  not  meddle 
with  the  method  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Mr.  Vatter,  editor  of  the  Organ^  has  a  higher  regard  for  the 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  deaf.  He  says  in  the  number  for 
March,  1891 : 

In  the  discussions  of  methods  of  instruction  for  the  deaf,  attention  has 
always  been  directed  to  the  opinions  of  deaf-mutes  capable  of  forming  a 
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judgment.  While  there  is  no  objection  to  this  practice  in  itself,  it  must 
1)6  remembered  that  what  was  written  by  deaf-mutes  thirty  and  more 
years  ago  does  not  apply  in  all  respects  to  the  present  circumstances. 
The  instruction  that  those  old  deaf-mutes  received  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  was  far  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  good  schools  to-day.  "We  will 
s])ecify  only  one  point,  viz.,  the  use  of  the  spoken  word  in  teaching,  and 
the  ample  practice  in  lip-reading  thus  given.  In  short,  deaf-mute  in- 
struction has,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  something  entirely  different, 
and  it  is  surely  only  right  and  proper  that,  beside  the  old  deaf-mutes  who 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century, 
pupils  of  the  modern  German  school  should  also  be  heard. 

Mr.  Vatter  then  gives  three  letters  from  former  pupils  of  the 
Frankfort  Institution^  aged,  respectively,  twenty,  twenty-three, 
and  thirty  years,  in  which  the  writers  cheerfully  testify  to  the 
great  benefit  they  receive  from  their  powers  of  speech  and 
speech  reading  in  communicating  with  hearing  persons. 


Blmd  and  Deaf  Children. — Helen  Keller  recently  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes : 

Deab  Dr.  HoLMiss:  Your  beautiful  words  about  spring  have  been 
making  music  in  my  heart,  these  bright  April  days.  I  love  every  word 
of  **  Spring"  and  "  Spring  Has  Come."  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  these  poems  have  taught  me  to  enjoy  and  love  the  beautiful  spring- 
time, even  though  I  cannot  see  the  fair,  frail  blossoms  which  proclaim 
its  approach  or  hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home-coming  birds. 
But  when  I  read  *'  Spring  Has  Come,"  Lo  I  I  am  not  blind  any  longer,  for 
I  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear  with  your  ears.  Sweet  mother  nature  can 
have  no  secrets  from  me  when  my  Poet  is  near.  I  have  chosen  this 
paper  because  I  want  the  sprays  of  violets  in  the  corner  to  tell  you  of  my 
grateful  love.  I  want  you  to  see  Baby  Tom,  the  little  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  child  who  has  just  come  to  our  pretty  garden.  He  is  poor  and 
helpless  and  lonely  now,  but  before  another  April  education  will  have 
brought  light  and  gladness  into  Tommy's  life.  If  you  do  come  you  will 
want  to  ask  the  kind  people  of  Boston  to  help  brighten  Tommy's  whole 
life.     Your  loving  friend,  HELEN  KELLER. 

In  response  to  Helen's  invitation  Dr.  Holmes  attended  the 
celebration  of  Froebel's  birthday  at  the  Boston  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  April  20,  1891,  and  on  that  occasion  Helen 
recited  the  poem  "Sj^ring  Has  Come,"  referred  to  in  her 
letter.  She  gave  it  by  the  manual  alphabet,  except  the  last  two 
stanzas,  which  she  recited  orally.  She  had  a  bouquet  in  her 
hand,  and  touched  each  flower  as  she  named  it  in  the  poem. 

The  "  Baby  Tom "  mentioned  in  the  letter  is  Tommy 
Stringer,   a  blind  and  deaf  boy  recently  admitted   to  the 
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Kindergarten  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is  nearly  ^\e  years 
old.  He  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  from  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half.  Helen  Keller  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  boy,  collected  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  instruction,  and  insisted  upon  coming  to  the  Kinder- 
garten with  her  teacher  to  assist  in  beginning  his  education. 

Another  blind  and  deaf  child  in  the  Kindergai*ten  is  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  a  bright  little  girl  from  Texas,  six  years  old^ 
who  came  last  Christmas.  She  has  already  learned  150  words, 
and  can  work  with  the  other  children. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  April  22,  1891,  tells  the 
following  story  of  Helen  Keller  : 

Not  loug  ago  she  told  a  gentleman  who  wn8  calling  upon  her  that  8h« 
wan  studying  *'  political  economy  and  civil  government " — these  big  words, 
by  the  way.  rolling  out  while  she  kept  her  finger  lightly  at  her  throat,  as 
if  to  feel  with  that  whether  she  was  speaking.  The  visitor  expretised  a 
great  deal  of  surprise,  and  asked  this  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  of  ten, 
who  so  recently  was  in  complete  ignorance  that  human  beiugx  eommiini- 
cated  with  one  another,  '*  Do  you  understand  about  parties  and  politicH  ?  *' 
'*  Oh,  yes,  a  little,"  she  said,  modestly.  **  Well,  which  are  you  ;  a  Be- 
publican  or  a  Democrat  ?  "  This  was  an  impertinent  question  ;  and  Helen 
seemed  to  have  some  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  in  politics,  she  was 
a  long  way  from  home.  She  smiled  significantly,  and,  with  finger  again 
at  her  throat,  answered,  **  I — am — <m — the — fence.'  " 


The  Denison  fraction- T'eiich^r, — Through  an  accident 
which  occurred  to  the  plate  just  before  going  to  press,  the 
representation  of  this  device  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals 
(page  129)  was  not  clearly  printed,  and  we  therefore  give  the 
illustration  again  from  a  new  plate. 

Mr.  Denison  has  recently  made  some  improvements  in  the 
invention,  the  chief  one  being  that  the  meter  rule  marked  for 
centimeters  is  made  a  part  of  the  instrument  instead  of  being 
detached  and  requiring  temporary'  supports. 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  present  number  of  the  A  nnals,  speaking 
of  a  similar  apparatus  that  he  saw  in  Sweden,  probably  lays  too 
much  stress  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
*'  Fraction-Teacher ''  and  a  simpler  form  without  scales  and 
plumb-lines.  The  fact  is  that,  while  the  features  that  involve 
the  most  expense — the  frame  itself,  the  cylindrical  blocks,  and 
the  w^ires — are  an  essential  part  of  both  forms,  the  scales  and 
plumb-lines  in  the  **  Fraction-Teacher  "  add  immeasurably  to 
its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  illustrating  fractions  and  teach< 
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J  their  opei'ationti  anil  determiniDg  tbeir  exact  viilues  i  mid 
pt  the  a<lilitiouiU  cost  these  nidH  involve  m  reully  very  smidl, 
1  Ihe  jtidgment  of  prnctitial  tciicbers  wiU  be  many  tiiuee 
Ittweifflieil  by  the  iDcreaeed  value  g;aineil  by  the  device  in  pre- 
rion  luiii  variety  and  Hcojra  of  illiititratious  and  opemtionH. 


I 

^HT^'^  Church  Minnion. — The  Eighteeuth  Aimuul  Kcport  of 
OiG  Chiuvh  MiiisioD  to  Deaf-Mutes  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
'•erul,er  30,  1890.  reports  *8,000  as  still  due  on  the  mortgaga 
'"*■  the  purchase  of  the  Home  at  WappingerH  FallK,  N.  Y.,  but 
"  '»ote  un  the  cover  amiouncen  tluit  this  mortgaRe  baa  since 
^^^U  paid.  We  congratulate  the  Mission  on  being  out  of  debt, 
^•*<i  hope  that  the  money  now  needed  for  new  buildings  will 
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«oon  be  obtained.  The  Beport  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
excellent  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  New  York,  New  England,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  some  account  of  the  similar  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  which  is  also  largely  due  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts. 


7'he  Meritor, — The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly, 
periodical  called  the  Mentor,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  They  are  endeavoring,  they  say  in  a  circular  letter, 
"  to  accomplish  for  the  blind  by  this  periodical  a  work  some- 
what similar  to  that  accomplished  by  the  Annals  for  the  deaf." 
In  the  April  number,  Mr.  Lars  A.  Havstad  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Bagnhild  Kaata,  the  Norwegian  deaf  and  blind 
girl  who  has  learned  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  by  touch,  of 
whom  some  account  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lamson  in  the  last  July 
number  of  the  A  nnals.  The  price  of  the  Mentor  is  one  dollar 
a  year.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Publishing  Committee,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  37  Avon 

street,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  A.  F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  HEARING  LADY  (lesiros  a  jw)8ition  as  tearber  in  a  Kchool  for  the  deaf. 
She  is  experienced  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Hign-language.  Ad- 
dress Hearing  Lady,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals^  KendaU  Oreen^ 
Washington,  J).  C. 

A  LADY,  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  in  articulation,  desires  a 
])osition  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Address  Lady,  care  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D,  (1. 


Wanted,  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  in  a  private 
family.  Address  Miss  O.  E.  H.,  cnre  of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU,  Ken- 
dall Grffn,  Washington,  1).  V. 

Summer  School  of  Oral  Training  School  for  Teachers  (»f  the  Deaf. 
established  1881,  will  be  at  Forest  City,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  Eight 
students  enrolled  for  summer.  About  thirty  graduates  teaching  in 
Schools  and  private  families  in  U.  S.:  several  are  Principals  of  Oral 
schools.  For  particulars  address  Miss  P2mma  Garrett,  tScranton,  Pa., 
until  June  20;  from  June  20  until  August  15,  Forest  City,  Lacka- 
wanna  Co,,  Pa.  After  August  15,  Cliester,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  (Chester 
is  near  Philadelphia.) 
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THE  TOY  OBJECT  METHOD. 

In  this  age,  when  our  profeBsion  preKents  such  a  variety  of 
methods,  each  with  its  able  advocates,  a  young  teacher  desiring 
to  make  an  impartial  choice  would  feel  considerably  bewildered. 
In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  any  given  method,  we  must 
remember  that  however  varied  the  art  of  education  may  be,  it 
must  always  conform  to  the  science  which  is  its  foundation. 
So  far  as  our  gi*eat  educators  have  laid  that  foundation,  we 
may  turn  to  its  principles  for  our  criteria.  There  may  be  and 
are  many  excellent  methods,  and  each  earnest  teacher's  plan  of 
work  is  to  some  extent  pecuHarly  his  own.  But  in  considering 
them,  none  can  be  judged  good  which  do  not  conform  to  cer- 
tain principles. 

Of  these  criteiia,  two  ai'e  of  paramount  importance. 

(1)  Does  the  i  net  hod  recognize  the  pupiVa  natural  way  of 
learning  f  We  have  at  last  turned  back  to  nature  as  the  only 
uniform,  consistent,  and  purely  logical  teacher.  However  we 
may  improve  on  her  training,  we  certainly  must  study  her 
model  carefully  for  our  foundation  principles.  The  natural 
process  by  which  a  child's  mind  atHjuires  its  first  knowledge 
is  the  one  which  the  educator  must  adapt,  correct,  and  extend 
to  farther  develop  the  mind  in  school. 

The  second  principle  concerns  not  so  much  the  manner  as 
the  aim  of  instruction.  (2)  IIuh  this  method  for  its  aim  the 
drawing  out  of  the  chiUVH  powers  and  the  for  motion  of  good 
ment€U  Iiahits?  In  our  zeal  for  immediate  results,  we  too 
often  think  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  teach  our  pu- 
pils to  construct  good  sentences,  whereas  the  true  educator  en- 
deavors also  to  form  in  the  pupils'  minds  good  habits,  and  to 
teach  them  to  think. 
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Among  the  many  plans  teachers  are  now  using  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  I  think  the  Toy  Object  Metliod  may  claim  a  place, 
and  perhaps  a  few  excellencies.  In  common  with  other  object 
methods,  this  one  requires  that  language  be  defined  visibly  by 
means  of  actions,  and  that  actions  come  first  and  language  fol- 
lows. It  differs  from  others,  however,  in  dwelling  chiefly  upon 
topics  clustering  around  the  home  life,  and  in  presenting  no 
arbitrary  nor  detached  actions  but  orderly  sequences,  both 
the  actions  in  each  lesson  and  the  lessons  themselves  forming 
a  connected  series  in  which  natural  associations  are  the  links. 
These  differences  may  at  first  sight  seem  small,  but  they  lead 
to  several  important  results.  The  mateiials  used  are  toys  of 
vaiious  kincls,  representing  the  utensils  in  and  about  the  house- 
hold.    Both  feacher  and  pupils  ai*e  the  actors. 

We  all  agree  that  only  the  concrete  is  fit  food  for  the  minds 
of  beginners.  "When  the  little  minds  come  under  our  care 
they  possess  all  the  faculties  of  the  adult,  but  only  one  of  these, 
perception,  has  had  enough  use  for  its  development.  Nature 
has  for  years  been  training  this  faculty  in  her  own  way.  Ac- 
tion^ experiment,  have  been  her  maxims,  and  thinfja  the  objects 
of  her  lessons,  and  those  things  the  common  sun*ounilingB  of 
the  home  life.  The  mind  thus  trained  comes  to  us  full  of  pic- 
tures of  home.  How  deai'ly  the  child  remembers  wash-^lay, 
with  the  bustle,  the  steam,  the  hubbub,  and  the  dehghtful 
soapsuds  he  loved  to  play  in  !  Next  he  naturally  recalls  iron- 
ing-day, when  he  sat  by  the  table  and  saw  the  wrinkled  clothes 
made  so  nice  and  smooth,  and,  perhaps,  burned  his  little  fingers 
ill  an  attempt  to  handle  the  u*on. 

But  the  cooking !  "What  a  feast  of  memory  we  have  here. 
It  needs  no  logic  to  establish  the  vital  connection  between  ex- 
perience luid  memory  in  this.  How  many  times  the  child  has 
traced  the  mysteiy  of  pies  to  its  conclusion ;  he  has  re2)eatedly 
watched  the  mixing  and  baking  of  cake ;  he  has  seen  the  great 
white  loaves  of  bread  kneaded,  moulded,  and  baked ;  and  O, 
delight  of  delights !  he  has  sometimes  been  allowed  a  bit  of 
the  dough  to  shape  according  to  his  fancy  and  bake  with  moth- 
er's bread  in  the  oven. 

Going  outside  of  the  house,  few,  if  any,  chilcb-en  there  are 
who  have  not  known  the  pleasures  of  the  garden,  and  of  the 
bam  with  its  various  inmates — and  that  wonderful  hay-mow  ! 
These,  with  kindred  home  recollections,  are  and  will  be,  for  some 
time  after  enteiing  school,  the  chief  fui'niture  of  the  child^s 
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miiid.  The  ideas  are  clear,  because  gained  by  bis  own  pleas- 
urable experience.  We  are  always  on  doubtful  ground  when 
we  transcend  the  child's  personal  experience. 

Now,  having  given  us  minds  filled  with  these  ideas  and  a 
faculty  so  lively  as  perception,  does  it  not  seem  the  most  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  the  most  natural  thing  to  make  use  of  this 
material  and  this  faculty  to  awaken  others,  to  develop  thought  ? 
We  may  do  much  now  to  form  habits  of  thought ;  but  any 
natural  process  by  w^hich  the  child  learns  must  be  his  own. 
The  child  who  has  taught  himself  to  walk  can  also  teach  him- 
self other  things,  provided  they  are  similar  to  those  already 
learned.  Understanding  the  condition  of  his  mind,  we  should 
only  guide  the  natural  processes  by  which  he  learns.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  task  for  teachers  to  bring  themselves  down  to 
the  level  of  the  child's  mind  and  adopt  his  ways  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  theirs.  In  fact,  our  work  consists  chiefly  in 
establishing  the  connection  between  the  child's  mmd  and  out- 
side things — ^in  the  first  few  years  of  his  course,  certainly  the 
nearest  outside  things.  If  the  matter  we  tea<!h  finds  no  nat- 
ural links  of  association,  it  will  produce  no  mental  reaction. 

Aiming,  then,  to  make  use  of  this  abundant  material  ah'eady 
on  hand,  we  select  a  variety  of  toys  used  in  house-work,  the 
language  of  the  kitchen  being,  perhaps,  the  easiest  and  most 
interesting  to  the  little  mind.  We  begin  by  talking  about  the 
toys,  letting  the  children  handle  and  comment  on  them.  Right 
here  occurs  another  good  point  of  the  method — interest,  en- 
thusiasm. The  children  are  full  of  animation  as  they  show 
what  "  mother "  did  with  this  or  that  utensil.  The  school- 
room is  from  this  time  a  place  of  interest  and  delight.  It  has 
a  home-atmosphere  which  involves  no  change  of  ideas,  but 
allows  the  mind  to  go  on  working  in  the  same  plane — a  valua- 
ble point.  Interest  in  the  objects  is  only  ecjualled  by  desire  to 
know  their  names  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  little 
vocabulary  is  formed.  Rarely,  mdeed,  is  the  kettle  called  a 
pan  or  the  tray  a  platter. 

Soon  simple  actions  performed  by  the  teacher  can  be  de- 
scribed by  the  pupil.  Then  comes  the  question  as  to  how  the 
action  work  shall  be  given. 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  the  method  that  there  shall 
be  no  unnatural  actions  for  the  sake  of  using  certain  construc- 
tions— ^no  putting  a  watch  on  the  floor  and  jumping  over  it,  nor 
putting  one  crayon  into  your  mouth  and  another  imder  your 
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arm.  But  if  the  actions  are  natural  and  reasonable,  does  it 
make  any  difference  in  what  order  they  are  performed  ?  Shall 
we  take  the  tea-kettle  off  the  stove,  then  take  some  wood  out 
of  the  wood- box,  then  take  a  dish  out  of  the  cupboard?  This 
assuredly  is  not  nature's  way,  as  it  was  not  mother's.  What 
'confidence  would  children  acquire  in  this  haphazard  way  of 
teaching  which  would  leave  but  a  hazy  idea  of  the  purpose  of 
•the  language  ?  In  real  life  occuri'ences  usually  have  a  begin- 
ning, a  progression  by  orderly  sequence,  and  a  more  or  less 
definite  end.  So  in  gi\'ing  the  lesson  we  represent,  action  by 
action,  some  simple  every-day  occurrence,  say,  making  the  fire ; 
first  teaching  the  necessary  nouns  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
jects, then  giving  verbs  descriptive  of  the  actions  as  required. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  first 
action  lesson  with  toys,  before  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
conjunctions : 

Willie  carried  some  wood.  He  put  the  wood  into  the  wood-box.  Mis.s 
A.  put  some  paper  into  the  stove.  She  put  Home  kiudliu^  into  the  stove. 
She  put  Rome  wood  into  the  stove.  She  lighted  a  match.  She  lighted 
the  paper.     The  fire  burned. 

This  is  simple  language,  but  it  tells  a  complete  story  and 
expresses  formulated  ideas. 

In  the  next  lesscm  we  can  review  making  the  fire,  and,  going 
a  step  fai'ther,  show  how  this  naturally  leads  to  heating  water 
in  the  tea-kettle,  this  latter  exercise  furnishing  enough  mateiial 
for  an  advau(;e  lesscm.  After  learning  to  make  the  fire  and 
heat  water,  the  pupils  are  anxious  to  cook  something.  So,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  few  words,  they  can  describe  a  simple 
operation — cooking  potatoes  or  making  coffee,  for  instance. 
With  the  aid  of  the  stove,  wood  and  wood-box,  a  dish-pan,  knife, 
kettle,  and  some  potatoes,  the  following  lesson  might  be  given : 

Miss  A.  put  some  j)aj)er,  kindlings,  and  wood  into  the  stove.  She 
lighte.d  H  match.  She  liglited  the  fire.  It  burned.  She  got  some  po- 
tatoes. She  put  tliem  into  the  dish-})an.  She  poured  s<mie  water  int<» 
the  dish-pan.  She  got  a  knife.  Sh(»  j)ared  the  potatoes.  She  put  them 
into  tlie  kettle.  She  jKnired  some  water  into  it.  She  put  a  iid  on  it. 
The  potatoes  boiled. 

The  series  of  lessons  may  be  arranged  to  cover  the  great 
vanety  of  work  done  in  and  about  an  ordinary  household. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  actually  given  a 
(dass  in  one  year : 
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GENERAL   TOPIC:     THE   HOUSEHOLD. 

1.  Making  the  fire.  4.  Sweeping  and  dusting. 

2.  Cooking.  5.  Mopping. 

(a)  Frying.  6.  Washing. 

(h)  Broiling.  7.  Ironing. 

(c)  Baking.  8.  Parlor  work. 

(d)  Roasting.  9.  Chamber  work. 

(e)  Boiling.  10.  House  cleaning. 

3.  Marketing.  11.  Entertaining  visitors. 

Other  outlines  can  be  made  to  cover  the  work  in  the  baiii, 
garden,  etc.  By  making  the  series  orderly  and  fitting  each 
new  lesson  into  the  preceding  one,  the  old  language  is  continu- 
jdly  reviewed  and  connected  with  the  new,  thus  making  the 
chain  continuous  as  we  go  along. 

The  language  will  necessaiily  be  simple  at  first,  and  suited 
to  the  child's  mental  digestion.  But  in  the  course  of  time  it 
admits  of  as  much  complexity  as  the  pupil  is  capable  of  giasp- 
ing.  Most  of  the  natural  relationships  of  things  in  the  uni- 
verse can  be  taught  with  things  similarly  related  in  the  house  - 
hold.  There  is  this  definite  advantage  over  teaching  them  in 
any  other  way — there  is  no  need  to  invent  circumstances  to 
explain  the  language.  Very  many  times  the  i)upil's  vigor  is 
spent  in  the  effort  to  see  any  connection  between  the  idea  and 
the  language  taught. 

The  first  work  must  be  given  action  by  action,  as  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  untrained  mind  to  hold  a  series  of  actions 
and  the  language  describing  them.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  a  group  of  acrtions  can  be  performed  together,  and 
eventually  the  whole  lesson  may  be  given  at  once.  After  eat^h 
lesson,  requiring  the  pupils  to  write  a  home-lesson  on  the  topic 
serves  to  review  the  language.  It  also  gives  opportunity  for 
the  pupils  to  generalize  and  make  original  apphcation  of  what 
they  have  learned.  For  instance,  the  tea<^her  on  Monday  gives 
an  action  lesson  on  wasliing,  and  the  pupils  learn  the  unknown 
terms  used  in  describing  that  oj)eration.  On  Tuesday,  she 
asks  them  if  they  have  seen  washing  done  at  home,  and  if  it 
was  done  in  just  the  same  way.  Scarcely  a  pupil  will  reply  in 
the  affirmative.  All  will  be  eager  to  use  the  new  language  in 
describing  similar,  yet  not  the  same,  processes  at  home.  Other 
reviews  may  be  had  by  means  of  a  series  of  hastily-sketched 
pictures,  by  spelling  (H)inmaii<ls,   writing  a  lesson  to  hit  acted 
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out,  etc.  This  work  may  profitably  continue,  along  with  other 
language  exercises,  through  the  first  three  years  of  the  child's 
education. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  what  have  we  gained  by  such 
teaching  ? 

(1)  The  pupils  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  homely  lan- 
guage which  every  deaf  child  needs,  and  if  it  is  not  learned  in 
this  part  of  the  course,  when  wUl  it  ever  be  taught  ?  How 
many  times  I  have  heard  the  educated  deaf  confess  that  they 
either  did  not  know  much  of  this  language  or  had  been  com- 
pelled to  learn  it  with  shame  after  leaving  school, 

(2)  In  teaching  the  language  we  have  followed  nature's  plan 
and  let  the  pupil  learn  to  do  by  doing.  We  have  departed  so 
little  from  his  mental  habit  that  there  was  almost  no  coercion 
of  the  mind.  The  language  given  fits  his  mental  pictures.  The 
child  had  his  ideas  formulated  beforehand,  and  we  have  simply 
given  him  the  means  of  expressing  them. 

(3)  The  pupils  have  from  the  first  seen  the  utility  of  the 
language  and  taken  gi-eat  pleasure  in  telling  how  they  will  use 
it  at  home.  Scarcely  a  letter-day  comes  that  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  my  class  do  not  write  of  what  they  have  been  learning, 
and  that  their  parents  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  they 
know  of  the  home  life.  Teachers  are  usually  heai'd  in  the 
autumn  deploring  how  much  the  pupils  have  forgotten  during 
the  summer.  This  is  not  the  case  when  in  their  e very-day  life 
the;  links  of  association  are  continually  calling  up  the  language. 
Two  years  ago  a  second-year  pupil  of  mine  went  home  full  of 
plans  for  the  display  of  his  knowledge.  Of  his  own  accord,  he 
took  his  slate  and  pencil,  and  sitting  down  by  the  kitchen  table 
where  his  mother  was  at  work,  wrote  lesson  after  lesson  from 
her  actions.  Could  there  be  better  proof  of  the  practical  natui*e 
of  this  method '? 

But  the  ease  with  which  language  is  acquired  and  used  is 
not  the  only  consideration.  We  have  followed  nature's  plan, 
but  have  we  accomplished  anything  towards  forming  good 
mental  habits  and  training  the  mind  t 

(4)  There  has  all  this  time  been  a  reflex  effect  on  the  mind 
which  some  may  consider  of  more  value  than  the  language 
taught.  Is  it  not  reascmable  to  think  that  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing the  mind  from  one  link  to  another  in  an  unbroken  chain 
of  reasoning,  the  habit  of  holding  this  series  of  events  in 
mind  while  reaching  out  for  yet  another   link  to  add  to  the 
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chain,  will  have  a  good  effect  in  establishing  different  habits 
of  thought  from  those  followed  by  pupils  taught  in  a  frag- 
mental  way  ? 

Sequence  of  actions  leads  to  sequence  of  thought,  or  orderly 
thinking — a  most  desirable  thing. 

Then,  again,  this  particular  attention  to  sequences  opens  the 
way  for  an  easy  development  of  tense,  and  the  assimilation  of 
those  troublesome  time-phrases  as  they  are  properly  intro- 
duced. Habits  of  accuracy,  inquiry,  and  close  observation 
are  formed  by  the  literalness  and  fidelity  to  what  the  eye  sees. 
And  lastly,  memory,  which  depends  so  much  upon  the  art  of 
paying  attention,  cannot  but  be  strengthened  by  the  concen- 
tration and  close  attention  required  in  the  development  of 
these  lessons. 

These  points  are  not  mere  theoretical  ones.  They  are  borne 
out  by  four  years'  use  of  the  Method.  It  was  first  used  in 
Iowa  on  one  of  the  so-called  "  stupid  classes  '*  which  are  the 
bane  of  every  institution.  It  there  demonstrated  its  good 
points  by  fitting  for  promotion  pupils  thought  hopelessly  dull. 
Bright  pupils  will  learn  by  any  method  ;  but  the  best  test  of 
a  methoil  is  its  adaptability  to  dull  minds. 

ESTELLA  V.  SUTTON, 
InHtruetor  in  tfie  Pennsylvania  [mttituti/m,  FhiUulHphia,  Pa. 


THE  FREQUENCY  AND  EXTENT.  OF  ELLIPSIS. 

The  study  of  physical  science  during  the  last  twenty  years 
may  be  said  to  have  established  the  principle  that  in  all  the 
processes  of  nature  there  is  neither  loss  nor  waste.  While 
there  is  often  great  change,  and  while  the  objects  upon  which 
nature  lays  her  hands  may  be  transmuted  into  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  nothing  is  ever  annihilated.  The  docrtrine  of  the 
conservation  and  correlation  of  force  has  demonstrated  that 
heat,  light,  sound,  chemical  action,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
are  all  different  forms  of  oue  force,  that  each  may  be  changed 
into  motion,  and  motion  again  into  eatrh  and  every  other  form 
of  energy.  This  law  of  economy  in  the  physical  world  has  its 
analogy  in  the  realms  of  speech.  As  nations  a<lvance  in  ci\ili 
zation,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  ado])t  fewer  and  shorter 
words.  The  losses  which  have  occurred  in  our  English  speech 
have  been  compensated  by  a  greater  degree  of  energy.     The 
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language  of  a  people  is,  generally,  an  accurate  measure  of  their 

place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.     It  has  been  a 

matter  of  observation  that  as  soon  as  a  nation  or  tribe  takes  its 

first  step  from  barbarism  towai'd  civilization,  the  presence  and 

operation  of  the  law  of  economy  begin  to  manifest  themselves, 

and  continue  in  force  as  long  as  there  is  progress.     I  do  not 

know  of  anything  that  illustrates  this  tendency  in  language 

better  than  the  following  extract  from  one  of  our  most  famous 

philosophers  : 

111  a  Ricaree  vocabulary  extending  to  fifty  names  of  comiiiou  objects 
which,  in  English,  are  nearly  all  expressed  by  single  syllables,  there  is 
not  one  monosyllabic  word ;  and  in  the  nearly  allied  vocabulary  of  the 
Pawnees,  the  names  of  these  common  objects  are  monosyllabic  only  in 
two  iustanc'^s.  Things  so  familiar  to  these  hunting  tribes  as  cfc^and  Ih^ip 
are  in  the  Pawnee  language  aahakish  and  tferagUh;  the  ha7hd  and  the  eyes 
are,  respectively,  ikuheeree  and  keereehxfy  for  day  the  term  is  Hhakoo- 
rt/te^shairel,  and  for  deoil  it  is  tiiah4'ek»hkah*oraitah^  while  the  numerals 
are  composed  of  from  two  syllables  up  to  five,  and  in  Ricaree  up  to  seven. 
That  the  great  length  of  these  familiar  words  implies  a  low  degree  of 
development,  and  that  in  the  formation  of  higher  languages  out  of  lower 
there  is  a  progressive  integration  whicrh  reduces  the  polysyllables  to  dis- 
syllables and  monosyllables,  is  an  inference  ccmfirmed  by  the  history  «if 
our  own  language.     ^Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  Principles,"  p.  319.) 

Language  is  a  living,  changing  thing,  and  can  never  become 
fixed  until  national  progress  has  come  to  an  end.  Yet  there 
are  here  and  there  puiists  who  cannot  tolerate  the  changes 
and  acrcretions  which  are  constantly  taking  place.  To  define 
the  limits  of  English  speech  and  exclude  all  vulgar  elements 
Dryden  suggested  an  academy,  and  Swift  would  have  the  gov- 
erament  stereotype  it  forever,  after  some  necessary  alterations. 
So  marked  have  been  the  changes  during  the  past  few  decades, 
that  the  non-appearance  of  a  word  in  our  most  recent  diction- 
aries is  no  ground  of  objection,  for  new  words  become  natural- 
ized among  us  in  an  astonishingly  brief  period  of  time. 

The  law  of  economy,  in  speech,  demands  that  this  power, 
one  of  the  noblest  servants  of  man,  shall  be  used  for  lofty 
purposes,  shall  present  thought  m  the  purest,  briefest,  and 
clearest  words  ])ossible,  suppressing  everything  supei*fluous 
and  avoiding  all  extravagance.  The  present  generation  is  an 
age  of  rapid  transit ;  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  have  in- 
creased, immeasurably,  the  velocity  of  human  communication. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  London  three 
days  after  the  event,  but  now  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  read  thousands  of  miles  away   the  morning  after  their 
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delivery.  We  are,  perhaps,  not  any  more  thoughtful  than  our 
fathers  were,  but  we  are  far  more  intolerant  of  prolixity.  The 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  men  reaching  out  with  so  much  in- 
tensity make  them  intolerant  of  the  set  forms  of  speech.  The 
necessities  of  modem  daily  life,  the  scientific  appliances  which 
now  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  well-equipped  office, 
compel  us  to  listen,  to  think,  and  to  speak,  with  the  utmost 
regard  to  the  economy  of  time.  That  this  high-pressure  sys- 
tem of  life  should  have  its  influence  upon  our  national  speech 
is  inevitable.  "  If  there  is  a  man  on  earth,"  said  a  modern 
writer,  ''tormented  with  the  desire  to  get  a  whole  book  into  a 
page,  a  page  into  a  phrase,  and  this  phrase  into  one  word,  that 
man  is  myself."  The  facts  here  noted  of  language  in  general 
are  also  true  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  ornate  and 
flowing  diction  of  the  young  clergyman  soon  passes  away 
under  the  stem,  often  unpitying,  but  wholesome,  influences 
of  the  busy  world.  In  the  lattei*  part  of  his  life  Daniel 
Webster  used  fewer  words  to  express  the  same  idea  than  in 
his  earlier  speeches.  Csesar  notified  the  Senate  of  the  results 
of  his  expedition  and  his  victory  in  three  words.  The  Si)ar- 
tans,  or  the  Lacones  as  they  were  also  called,  have  trans- 
mitted their  contempt  for  speech  in  one  English  word,  laconic ; 
to  be  laconic  is,  etymologically,  to  b)B  a  Spartan,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  a  great  number  of  men  distinguished  for  their 
Spartan  character  have  been  silent  men.  It  is  the  rustic,  the 
unlettered  and  the  uncultured  man,  that  spin  their  yams  to 
interminable  length.  "  More  matter  with  less  aii, "  is  an  exhor- 
tation that  many  might  yet  profit  by,  for  Shakespeare's  Polonius 
has  still  too  many  followers.  It  would  be  taxing  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  too  much  to  introduce  here  the  differeuc^e  l>e 
tween  the  narration  of  an  incident  by  a  person  of  crulture  and 
one  who  had  never  disciplined  himself  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing atrcurately  and  logically,  but  the  letter  of  Hamlet  to  Ho- 
ratio (Act  IV,  Scene  VI)  is  an  example  of  the  one,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  clown  (Measure  for  Measure,  Act  II,  S<^  I),  the 
nurse  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II,  Sc.  VI),  and  Dame  Quickly 
(Henry  FV,  Part  II,  Act  II,  Sc.  I)  are  exampleK  of  the  other. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  we  begin  t<>  think  of  it,  what  an 
amount  of  ellipsis  our  English  sjieech  tolerates.  **  Max  Mijller 
is  cretlited  with  saying  that  interjections,  together  with  ges 
tures,  the  movements  of  the  murU'les  of  the  mouth  and  of  the 
eye,  would  he  quite  enough  for  all  the  purpoKCs  uJiirh  huiguage 
anilwers  with  the  majority  of  mankind." 
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An  EngliBhman  at  a  dinner  in  China,  wishing  to  know  th< 
nature  of  a  dish  set  before  him,  wanted  to  ask  a  Chinaman  ai 
his  side  what  it  was  ;  but  the  Chinaman  knew  no  English  and 
the  Enghshman  had  no  knowledge  of  Chinese.  So  he  tumec 
to  the  Chinaman  and  said,  '*  Quack,  Quack  ?  "  pointing  to  th< 
dish.     "  Bow-wow,'^  was  the  quick  response. 

In  teaching  language  to  the  deaf,  it  is  necessary  every  daj 
to  urge  them  to  use  biief,  easy  sentences,  such  as  can  Ix 
spoken  or  written  quickly,  with  the  ellipsis  of  as  much  super- 
fluous matter  as  possible.  Such  writing  will  often  be  stiff, 
sometimes  faulty,  but  if  we  can  secure  the  right  sense  with  a 
fau'  degree  of  accuracy,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  if  the 
giammarians  are  not  quite  satisfied.  Much  of  our  teaching  i» 
too  stately  and  formal ;  our  pupils  do  not  get  hold  of  the  way 
to  abbreviate  in  the  right  place.  Those  who  keep  up  their 
language  after  leaving  school  are  apt  to  write  with  a  fulnes^ 
and  a  detail  that  is  exasperating,  refusing  to  let  a  single  though! 
be  supplied.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  fact  by  some 
letters  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  inasmuch  as  thert 
are  tendencies  in  English  speech  to  suppress  certain  forms,  i\ 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  some  of  them  are  : 

1.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  to  he. 

This  perhaps  is  the  most  common,  and  the  most  readily  sup- 
plied of  all  omissions.  "  No  one  so  deaf  as  he  that  will  not 
hear ;  "  '*  What  to  me,  fame  ?  ''  To  one  accustomed  all  his  hfe 
to  full,  complete  sentences,  there  must  appear  sometliing  quite 
wrong  in  " Where  now  the  Roman?  Greek?"  If  informed 
by  his  friends  that  such  omissions  ai*e  not  uncommon,  he  will 
no  doubt  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  elliptical  license  with 
the  persistent  demand  of  his  teachers  for  the  constant  inser- 
li(m  of  the  parts  of  this  verb.  The  boy  who  cries  "  Coming, 
su',''  uses  all  the  speech  necessary,  and  when  in  response  to 
a  proposition  we  (dip  a  whole  sentence  into  "Agreed,''  the 
pur|30ses  of  language  are  fully  complied  with.  "  Half -past  nine 
jind  no  mail  yet,"  is  clear  enough,  but  it  is  taking  great  Hberty 
with  speech.  The  Frenchman  has  to  be  careful  to  say,  "  The 
sun  rises  at  seveil  hours  of  the  morning  and  sets  at  five  hours 
of  the  evening,"  using  seventeen  words  where  our  elliptical 
usage  needs  only  nine.  In  animated  description,  in  sudden 
transitions  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  in  short,  pithv 
propositions  all  parts  of  the  verb  to  be  are  often  omitted. 
"  Dinner  r(»ady  .'  *'     '*  Not  yet,"  is  a  sample  of  what  I  wish  the 
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deaf  pupils  of  our  schools  could  hear  or  see  more  of.  In  such 
expressions  as  "  He  seemed  [to  be]  happy,"  "  We  elected  him 
[to  be]  president,"  "  It  made  him  [to  be]  sick,"  "  I  found  the 
slate  [to  be]  broken,"  all  are  the  result  of  ellipsis.  In  drawing 
attention  to  these  contracted  sentences,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  the  power  to  use  elliptical  speech  is  dependent  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  full  construction  ;  yet  with  this  caution,  it  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  omissions  which  have  become 
stamped  upon  our  vernacular  are  the  forms  to  be  taught  from 
the  beginning.  The  use  of  language  by  the  deaf  in  adult 
life  will  be  confined  almost  wholly  to  conversation,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  as  monosyllabic  and  as  expressive  as  possible. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  an  orderly  aiTangement  of  words  com- 
monly suppressed,  for  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  spoken  or 
written  which  does  not  leave  some  word  to  be  supplied. 

2.  The  ellipsis  of  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  often  of  the 
verb. 

The  history  of  the  plac^  of  the  infinitive  in  the  language  of 
the  past  shows  how  little  distinction  there  must  have  ])een  be- 
tween the  noun  and  the  verb.  In  some  of  these  languages 
it  had  all  the  cases  of  a  noun.  The  Latin  infinitive  aniare  is 
said  to  be  the  dative  of  an  older  tongue,  and  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  nignfor  of  the  dative  was  the  preposition 
accompanying  the  infinitive  in  early  English.  Ftrr  with  the 
infinitive  has,  however,  long  since  passed  away.  It  survives,  I 
think,  in  such  examples  as  "  I  went  for  [to  take]  a  walk."  "  I 
went  to  the  city  for  [to  buy]  a  hat."  "A  lady  bought  some 
cloth  for  [to  make]  a  dress."  Not  only  has  for  with  the  in- 
finitive become  obsolete,  but  now  after  hid^  dare.,  need.,  make., 
»ee.ffeel^  heard.,  we  omit  the  sign  "^o."  Jfad^nd  help  arej>er- 
haps  the  latest  addition  to  the  list :  ^^  I  had  a  box  ma<le.'' 
"  Help  me  lift  this  trunk."  Sometimes  we  omit  part  only  of 
the  infinitive,  as  "  It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  [to  have]  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.''  "  Have  you  been  to  [visit] 
New  York  ?  "     "  Have  you  been  to  [see]  the  exhilntion  ?  " 

3.  The  yerbs  yo,  comey  ttirn.,  and  hasteit  are  often  dropped : 
"  To  bed  at  once."  "Away  with  you."  "  I  must  back  to  the 
city."  "I  will  after  him."  Verbs  of  granting  and  bringing 
have  the  same  peculiarity. 

4.  The  constant  use  of  the  possessives  ])y  the  deaf  is  a  source 
of  mortification.  The  sense  of  possession  is  quite  strong,  and 
it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  in  tluar  letters  such  phrases  as 
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"  my  family  "  and  "  my  baby."  It  would  seem  that  a  little  at- 
tention here  would  soon  produce  the  right  results,  but  the  fact 
is  a  little  attention  does  not  do  it.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  ask,  **  How  is  father  ?  "  "  How  is  mother?  "  "  Did  you 
see  brother  Tom  ?  "  "  Where  is  cousin  Charles  t  "  our  pupils 
must  have  some  little  insight  into  the  use  and  propriety  of 
ellipsis.  These  are  little  matters,  but  the  omission  of  these  pos- 
sessives  in  the  right  place  would  add  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction which  our  pupils  may  give  their  friends  in  the  letters 
they  write.  This  ellipsis  may  be  carried  a  httle  farther  as  in 
the  case  of  churches,  famous  buildings,  hotels,  and  streets : 
"  I  visited  St.  Paul's.'^  "  I  attended  Trinity."  "  I  stayed  at 
the  Thorndyke."     "  We  traded  at  Stewart's." 

5.  Another  form  of  ellipsis,  and  one  which  may  be  said  to 
be  growing  more  frequent  every  day,  is  the  dropping  of  the 
relative  pronouns.  Much  as  may  be  said  of  the  need  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  in  our  schools  the  use  of  the  relatives,  there  are 
weighty  reasons  why  they  should  be  encouraged  to  express 
themselves  in  language  free  from  these  j^arts  of  speech.  The 
best  writing  in  these  days  has  rarely  more  than  one  relative 
to  a  hundred  words,  and  if  the  whole  number  were  suppressed, 
.we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  our  ancestors  were,  who  said 
all  they  had  to  say — and  they  spoke  to  some  purpose  too — 
Avithout  one  relative  pronoun.  The  disc^ussions  on  these  pro- 
nouns, as  reported  in  our  school  papers,  have  turned  upon  a 
few  forms  of  the  relative,  but  if  the  diction  of  the  deaf  is  to  be 
interwoven  with  these  words,  "  that "  and  '*  whom  ''  ought  to 
receive  just  as  much  attention  as  "who"  and  "which."  The 
evolution  of  the  relative  in  its  inception  was  simply  an  expe- 
dient for  getting  rid  of  a  conjunction  and  a  pronoun. 

"  I  had  a  dream  [and  it]  which  was  not  all  a  dream."  "  We 
serve  a  master  [and  him]  whom  we  love."  "  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God  whose  [and  his]  name  was  John."  "The  poem 
was  written  by  Longfellow,  [and  he]  who  also  wrote  Evange- 
line." 

There  is  one  form  of  relative  teaching  that  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  discourage.  It  is  something  like  this  :  "  The  man 
who  is  standing  near  the  fence  wears  a  straw  hat ;"  a  statement 
that  can  be  clii)ped  into  *'  The  man  near  the  fence  weai's  a 
straw  hat."  "  He  did  right  "  is  certainly  better  than  "  He  did 
what  was  right."  If  I  were  si)elling  to  a  deaf-mute  I  would 
sav,  '  Bring  mt*  the  chair  in  the  corner,"  rather  than  use  a  rel- 
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ative  after  "  chair."  If  a  pupil  were  asked,  concemiiig  a  num- 
ber of  men,  "  Which  is  the  principal  ?  "  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  trying  to  one's  patience  than  to  wait  for  "  The 
man  who  is  standing  near  the  door  talking  to  Mr.  White  is  the 
Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution."  '^A  man  named 
David  Smith "  is  better  than  "  A  man  who  was  named,"  etc. 
So  "  The  friends  thou  hast,"  "  The  man  we  met,"  "  The  book  I 
lost,"  are  all  of  them  sufficient  without  the  relative.  Instruc- 
tion from  the  teacher  concerning  the  use  of  these  words  will 
unquestionably  be  necessary,  and  for  literally  work  they  may 
be  said  to  be  indispensable,  but  the  average  pupil  of  our 
schools  will  never  wiite  literaiy  English.  It  is  important  that 
the  little  he  gets  should  be  put  into  correct  form,  and  this  his 
teachers  can  do  by  advising  him  to  suppress  his  '*  whiches." 
In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  place  in  parallel  columns  a  school 
composition  illustrating  the  use  of  the  relatives  and  the  same 
story  with  the  relatives  omitted.  I  use  this  specimen  of  school 
work  because  it  is  good ;  not  too  good,  but  apparently  genuine, 
honest  work ;  and  the  teacher  who  has  brought  about  this 
result  has  everything  to  be  proud  of,  so  far  as  teaching  the 
relatives  is  concerned.  It  is  a  description  of  a  picture,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Silent  World  of  December  4,  1890  : 


{RelaUteH. ) 

That  is  a  picture  of  five  children 
who  are  playing  on  the  beiich. 
There  are  two  girls  and  three  boys. 
One  of  the  girls  who  is  standing  on 
the  beach  is  looking  at  the  chil- 
dren. She  wears  a  blouse  and  a 
Mkirt  that  seem  to  be  somewhat 
nice.  The  boy  who  is  lying  on  his 
breast  on  the  shore  is  leaning  his 
chin  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows 
on  the  sand.  He  wears  knee 
breeches  and  lace  shoes.  The  other 
lK)y  that  crouches  on  his  legn 
seems  to  be  digging  in  the  sand 
with  his  hand  for  clams.  He  is 
barefooted,  for  he  has  no  shoes 
and  stockings.  He  has  on  a  hat 
which  looks  like  a  straw  hat. 
Another  boy  that  sits  on  his  h>wer 
legs  that  are  on  the  sand  is  look- 
ing at  the  cat  which  I  think  is 
looking  at  the  boy  who  is  lying 


{No  lielatives.) 

That  is  a  picture  of  five  children 
playing  on  the  beach.  There  are 
two  girls  and  three  boys.  One  of 
the  girls  on  the  bea4;h  is  looking  at 
the  children.  She  wears  a  blouse 
and  a  skirt.  Thev  seem  to  be 
somewhat  nice.  The  lM>y  lying  on 
his  breast  on  the  shore  is  leaning 
his  chin  on  his  hands  and  his  el- 
bows on  the  sand.  He  wears  kne«' 
breeches  and  la<;e  shoes.  T  h  e 
other  boy  crouching  <»n  his  leg 
seems  to  lie  digging  in  th<*  Hand 
with  hiK  hand  for  dams.  Uf  is 
barefooted,  for  he  has  no  shoes  and 
stockings.  He  has  on  a  hat.  It 
looks  like  a  straw  hat.  Another 
lM)y  sitting  on  his  lower  legs  on 
the  sand  is  lo<iking  at  the  cat.  The 
cat,  I  think,  is  hxjking  at  the  boy 
lying  with  his  breast  on  the  sand. 
He  has  a   W(K>den   spach;    and    I 
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with  his  breast  ou  the  sand.  He 
has  a  wooden  spade  with  which 
I  thiuk  he  is  going  to  dig.  He 
does  not  dig  because  the  hea<I  of 
his  wooden  spade  is  sticking  in  the 
sand.  There  is  a  small  wooden 
pail  on  the  sand.  The  shore  <»n 
which  the  children  are  playing  is 
sandy.  Ou  the  hill  there  is  a 
house  which  is  perhaps  (tailed  a 
cottage.  The  other  girl  that  is  sit- 
ting on  the  shore  is  leaning  her 
left  hand  on  the  sand.  She  has  a 
line  head  of  hair  which  hangs 
down  her  back.  A  woman  is  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  porch  look- 
ing at  the  children  that  are  on  the 
shore.  She  is  leaning  her  right 
hand  against  a  post  of  the  porch. 


think  he  is  going  to  dig.  He  does 
not  dig  because  the  head  of  his 
wooden  spade  is  sticking  in  the 
sand.  There  is  a  small  wooden 
pail  on  the  sand.  The  shore  where 
the  children  are  playing  is  sandy. 
On  the  hill  there  is  a  house,  per- 
haps called  a  cottage.  The  other 
girl  sitting  on  the  shore  is  leaning 
her  left  hand  on  the  sand.  She 
has  a  fine  head  of  hair  hanging 
down  her  back.  A  woman  is  stand* 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  i>orch  look- 
ing at  the  children  on  the  shore. 
She  is  leaning  her  right  baud 
against  a  post  of  the  porch. 


It  will  be  Been  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  loss  in  per- 
spicuity by  omittin^^  the  relatives,  the  liability  to  en*or  is 
gi-eatly  removed,  and  a  gain  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  words  used  is  worth  considering.  The  subject, 
however,  is  not  one  that  requires  a  rigid,  iron-bound,  inelastic 
practice.  Teachers  can  very  readily  determine  what  pupils  to 
encourage  in  a  similar  use  of  relatives,  and  what  pupils  ought 
to  suppress  them.  There  are  a  great  number  of  expressions 
where  the  relative  is  used  without  any  antecedent,  as  in  "I 
know  who,''  where  the  relating  word  is  omitted.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  a  class  of  so-called  eiTors  quite  common 
in  English  speech :  "•  Such  ai'e  a  few  of  the  many  parailoxes 
one  could  cite  from  his  writings  and  which  are  now  before  me." 
It  is  the  dropping  of  the  relative  after  "  pai'adoxes  '■  which 
makes  the  phrase  "  and  which  "  appear  an  eiTor.  It  may  be 
said  of  gi'ammarians  generally  that  selected  examples  of  false 
syntax  are  often  only  cases  of  elliptical  usage.  It  is  possible 
of  course  to  cairy  the  ellipsis  of  language  so  far  as  to  obscure 
the  sense. 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  connectives. 

Honie  Tooke  tells  us  that  all  connectives  ctui  be  traced  to 
other  parts  of  speech.  This  is  certainly  true  of  a  great  num- 
ber, but  whether  all  connectives  could  be  derived  from  our  own 
language  is  a  matter  of  some  question.  The  practice  of  drop- 
ping the  connectives  is  ponnissible  only  when  they  can  be 
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siipjiUuiI  l)j  till'  mitul  jiromptly  anil  forrttitlj.     In  tUc  exam- 
ple, ■'  He  was  a  lennied  [mim  ami  be  was  a]  wise  [man]  luid 
[be  viva  k]  goi>d  mau,"  ull  the  words  braoketed  are  HUp«i'tluuu8. 
ft  is  f» good  practice  to  teach  the  deaf  to  drop  pait  of  the  verb 
iiftffs  OODJ  miction.   "Wehavefinirtbed  tbelfSHon,  but  you  have 
not  ftiitisbed  it]."  "  James  tried  to  jump  ovei'  the  fent-e,  but  he 
rtiul<l  I'ot  tjuiup  over  it]."'  "A  hoy  a^dced  his  father  to  give  biai 
soiut*  money,  but  ho  would  not."      After  if,  thuuyh^  i/rt,  the 
vtjfi  tit  /'p  witli  its  Hubject  iw  omitted :  "  Though  [he  waa] 
iKwr,  he  wnahoutiBt."    "  He  seemed  as  if  [Tie  was]  deranged." 

Iti»  customai-y  to  dro]i  "that"  in  such  phruBGH  ax  /  htifie. 
with,  t/iivk,  sniil  t/utt,  but  tliis  is  iijie  ot  those  few  ioKtaui^eH 
ulierP  the  I'etontion  of  the  full  form  is  to  be  preforred.  Its 
iiresen«:e  serves  tu  help  the  meiiinry  to  selei't  the  proper  order. 
The  full  exjiressiou  is  also  to  be  preferred  id  the  beginning  in 
the  UH<*  of  iiiUit  :  "  She  swfpt  the  riM)m  [until  it  wh«]  dean." 
"He  jdaued  the  table  [until  it  was]  smooth,'  "He  heated 
tile  ii'nu  [until  it  wus]  red.''  Ah,  however,  the  pupil  udvaut^eH 
ill  lu»  course,  the  ellipsis  of  ii/ilit  ought  to  be  eniroiiiiigt^d.  It 
iti  n  fiur  i)Ue8tion  whether  thiH  laHt  omission  might  not  be 
tnuglit  from  the  beginning,  tmd  if  there  could  be  enough 
I>racti«e  in  the  ellijitical  uM&ge  to  guard  ugaiimt  the  iuverHiou  of 
wotiIh  in  sueh  sentences  as  "He  rubbed  his  slate  drj',"  the 
ol)je«.-.tioij  ngainst  the  omission  would  be  removed. 

7.  Another  device  to  economize  words  is  the  English  equiva- 
tif  the  ablative  absolute.  Concession,  jiiu^iose,  time,  de- 
5,  (rendition,  can  all  be  expressed  by  the  participles.  "Writ- 
f  arefully,  you  will  write  well, "  is  briefer  than  '■  If  you  write 
fWfftilly  you  will  write  well, "  "  Troy  being  taken,  Eneas  came 
iuto  Italy, "  is  the  equiviJent  o(  "  When  Troy  was  taken  Euens 
I'niiH'  into  Itidy."  The  giammatical  equivalents  found  in  the 
Kngliuh  lau^iage  are  of  great  nuntlier,  and  these  the  deaf  ought 
to  linvc  some  instruction  in.  Great  variety  of  expression  is 
not  likely  to  be  attained,  but  we  may  use  Huch  expedients  an 
aav  Ian|;iiuge  cimtains  to  make  the  diction  of  our  pupils  as 
lluxilile  as  possible.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  teacher, 
fur  the  Jeaf,  by  the  nature  of  their  ileprivation,  are  unable  to 
exercise  tliat  power  of  the  imagination  wbieh  combines  and  re 
ooDstructs  under  the  laws  of  association  for  the  higher  pur- 
pf  education.  Any  discusstou  of  the  exercise  of  the 
by  the  deaf  must  proceed  upon  a  carefid  defini-J 
itinction  between  it  and  fancy,  between  the  mathe> 
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matical  and  the  philosophical  imagination,  and  the  contrast  of 
all  these  with  that  faculty  which  revels  in  the  grotesque  and 
the  iiTational,  commonly  called  the  phantasy. 

8.  Not  only  are  words  and  phrases  omitted  in  speech  and  in 
writing,  but  sometimes  we  omit  a  whole  sentence :  **  If  he 
only  knew  w^hat  he  had  lost,"  we  say,  leaiing  the  conclusion  to 
be  supplied.  This  single  illustration  is  characteristic  of  a 
large  class  of  elli})tical  sentences.  Dean  Alford  notes  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  ellipsis  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  service : 
"  We  do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  Thy  table,  Most  Merciful 
Lord,  trusting  in  our  own  righteousness,  but  [we  do  pre- 
sume to  come  trusting]  in  Thy  great  mercy."  Those  teaching 
articulation  would  certainly  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  their 
pupils  to  use  the  shortest  words  and  the  briefest  sentences. 
A  pamphlet  used  by  the  articulation  classes  of  the  Rochester 
Institution  has  fallen  under  my  notice  since  writing  the  above, 
and  I  find  the  usage  here  recommended  followed  throughout 
the  pamphlet,  in  harmony  with  the  si)eech  of  every-day  life. 
For  those  who  will  be  compelled  to  write,  I  have  no  question 
that  they  will  avoid  many  errors,  have  cleaier  ideas,  and  un- 
derstand books  better  if  they  accuistom  themselves,  before  leav- 
ing school,  to  the  elliptical  usage  of  our  English  speech. 

W.  (J.   JENKINS,  M.  A., 
ln»trueUir  in  the  American  AKylmn^  Hartford^  (hnn. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  TO 

THE  DEAF. 

In  oftering  to  the  young  men  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
some  hints  (concerning  architectural  drawing  and  its  impor- 
tance to  them,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  as 
aj)preciHtive  a  reception  as  it  has  done  in  the  National  College. 
The  pleasure  and  duty  of  helping  those  who  may  have  the  pur- 
jxme  of  learning  drawing,  design,  and  the  principles  of  build- 
ing construction,  so  as  to  fit  themselves  for  work  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  are  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Architectural  drawing  has  been  very  poi)ular  m  the  College, 
as  it  has  been  taught  for  several  years.  This  growing  inter- 
est goes  to  prove  that  it  is  fully  aj)preciated,  and,  besides,  the 
results  are  seen  in  the  graduates  who  are  now  earning  a  good 
livelihood  in  architects'  offices.  Reports  from  them  have  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  come  to  me  that  they  think  the  course  as  now 
pursued  in  the  College  is  the  best  possible,     A  connection  of 
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ten  years  with  this  department  enables  me  to  tell  how  they 
were  taught. 

A  practical  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  What  is  re- 
quired for  the  making  of  a  successful  architect  ?  Love  for 
work,  industry,  patience,  perseverance,  and  conscience.  Let 
those  who  incline  towards  architecture  provide  themselves 
with  drawing-boards,  paper,  necessary  materials  and  instru- 
ments, and  then  practise  out  of  school  hours,  one  or  two  hours, 
three  afternoons  a  week.  What  every  pupil  asks  is,  what  course 
will  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  results  he  seeks.  To  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing,  on  which  art  is  based, 
is  a  primary  step.     The  order  of  requirement  here  pursued  is : 

( 1)  Free-hand  and  mechanical  di-awing. 

(2)  The  names  and  use  of  instruments. 

(3)  Geometric  problems  and  perspective. 

(4)  Pen  and  ink  sketching  and  tracing. 

(5)  Details  of  building  construction  and  finish  of  plans, 
sections  and  elevations,  etc. 

(1)  The  purpose  of  this  first  course  is  to  equip  the  pupil  as 
a  thorough  and  practical  draughtsman.  It  re<|uires  of  him 
abundant  practice  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  with 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
something  of  water-coloring.  Drawing  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  his  profession,  for  without  a  knowledge  of  it  his  way 
will  be  strewn  with  many  impediments. 

(2)  Next  in*order  he  is  to  know  the  names  and  uses  of  in- 
stiniments.  He  must  learn  how  to  handle  the  instruments 
properly ;  squares,  triangles,  plans,  sections,  elevations,  etc., 
are,  by  these  means,  constructed. 

(3)  He  is  to  learn  something  of  geometric  problems  and 
perspective,  for  they  ai'e  employed  m  architecture.  Let  him 
construct  all  the  problems  he  can,  and  understand  them 
thoroughly,  for  they  must  be  produced  in  his  work  from  mem- 
ory. Perspective  is  a  useful  ai*t  intended  to  assist  the  archi- 
tect to  complete  his  designs,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  view 
such  as  they  would  present  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  when 
constructed. 

(4)  In  inking  in  and  tracing,  constant  practice  is  important ; 
nay,  altogether  indisi)ensa]>le.  See  that  each  line  be  firm,  dis- 
tinct, and  even.  It  is  only  by  practice  that  readiness  in  so 
doing,  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  can  be  a<rquired.  It  will 
facilitate  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  to  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 
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(5)  The  i^upil,  having  at^quired  readiness  in  this,  may  next 
leai*n  all  the  mysteries  of  house  construction  that  he  can  ;  step 
by  step,  design  and  di-awing  are  to  be  laid  down,  each  to  a 
scale,  and  thoroughly  worked  out.     At  first  a  design  for  a  plain 
frame  house  or  cottage  is  preferable,  for  plans  of  large  brick 
or  stone  houses  will  complicate  matters.     With  a  small  one  he 
can  best  begin  work.     He  is  first  to  draw  all  to  a  given  scale 
in  Ught  pencilled  outline,  and  then  ink  the  lines  aftei*wards.     I 
give  the  order  of  drawing  to  a  scale :  plans,  sections,  and  ele- 
vations, and  details  of  the  house,  construction  of  foundations, 
chimneys,  etc.;  frame  work,  joints,  etc.;  sections  through  par- 
titions, doors,  and  windows.     Lastly,  write  out  specifications 
for  the  purpose  of  estimates. 

A  thoughtful  pupil  will,  by  these  means,  very  soon  become 
famihar  with  all  the  methods  of  construction.  He  must  work 
hard.  He  must  judge  for  himself.  He  must  himself  cultivate 
the  art,  and  if  aided  by  conscience,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
he  will  bid  fair  to  make  a  good  architect.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  success. 

When  he  is  graduated  by  his  school,  he  is  advised  to  go  at 
once  to  au  architectural  school  if  he  has  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  proper  training  is  through 
a  good  course  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  should  his  means 
be  Umited,  he  should  try  to  get  into  a  first-class  architect's  office. 
It  is  worth  the  effort  even  though  he  does  not  get  pay  for  the 
first  year  or  two.  Better  work  for  nothing  in  a  good  place  than 
for  anything  in  a  second  rate  one.  Afterwards,  if  he  shows 
ability,  his  prospects  are  fairly  assured. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  by  themselves  to 
learn  how  tp  make  and  to  read  drawings  relating  to  house  con- 
struction, a  few  books  may  be  recommended :  "  Mathematical 
Instruments  and  How  to  Use  Them,*'  by  F.  Edward  Hulme  ; 
"  Practical  Draughting,"  by  T.  P.  Pemberton ;  "  Text-book 
of  Mechanical  Drawing,"  by  W.  M.  Minifie  ;  "  Elements  of 
Perspective,"  by  Christina  Sullivan  ;  "  Practical  Lessons  in 
Architectural  Drawing,"  by  William  B.  Tuthill ;  "  Architectural 
Perspective  for  Beginners,"  l)y  A.  Wright ;  '*  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing," l)y  Linus  Faunce  ;  '"A  Concise  Glossary  of  Architecture,'' 
l:»y  John  H.  Parker,  C.  B. ;  '*  The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture," 
by  Giacomo  Bai-ozzi. 

AKTHUR  D.  BRYANT,  B.  Ph., 
lustrnctor  in  Dvatrfng  in  the  National  College 

ami  Kendall  SrJiool,  WasfUngton^  D,  C, 


THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION.* 

*  *  *  I  WILL  beg  you  to  believe  that  however  I  may  feel 
myself  compelled  to  criticise  certain  methods  and  measures 
which  have  been,  of  late  yeai's,  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,  all  who  labor  with  pure  motives  for  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  command  my  hearty  respect  and  admiration,  even 
though  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  this 
end.  And  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  day  is  near  when 
all  differences  will  be  reconciled,  and  all  antagonisms  in  a 
cause  so  worthy  as  that  you  are  met  to  advance  shall  be 
known  only  in  the  records  of  history. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  in  schools  established  especially 
for  their  benefit  has  been  going  on  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  practice  of  the  two  chief  methods,  the  manual  and  the 
oral,  has  continued  for  a  similar  period.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  narrate  the  history  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  nor  of  the  war  of  methods  which  has  been 
waged  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  since  the  days  of  the 
founders  of  the  opposing  schools. 

It  is  rather  to  certain  events  occurring  within  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  results  flowing  from  them,  that  attention 
will  be  directed,  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  this 
shorter  period,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  re^uzissance  of 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  most  surprising  progi'ess  has  been 
uiade  on  many  lines,  all  leading  toward  increasingly  beneficent 
results. 

During  this  period  schools  have  multipUed  in  all  civilized 
countries ;  conventions  of  instructors  and  principals  or  head- 
masters have  been  held*  with  growing  frequency  ;  yearly  meet- 
ings of  educated  deaf  persons,  like  that  now  convened  in  Scot- 
land, have  become  common  in  Europe  and  America;  all  these 
assemblies,  as  well  as  international  congresses  of  instructors 
and  also  of  the  deaf  themselves,  have  di8(;us8ed  with  eminent 
advantage  important  educational  and  social  questions ;  hun- 
dreds of  journals  have  been  estabUshed,  and  are  being  widely 
circulated,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  deaf ;  in  many  schools  the  course  of  study  has  been 


•Extracted  fr(»m  au  address  delivered  before  the  **  Second  Conj^ress  of 
the  Britiiih  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  "  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August, 
1891.     The  address  is  given  in  full  in  the  Silent  World  of  August  6, 1891. 
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lengtheued  far  beyond  the  meagre  limits  which  obtained  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  deaf-mute  education,  covfering  in  many 
instances  a  curriculum  prepai*atory  to  the  college  or  university, 
and  in  one,  at  the  capital  of  the  American  Union,  affording 
the  higher  academic  education  itself,  with  degrees  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  its  graduates ;  in  America,  where  for  forty 
years  previously  the  manual  method  of  teaching  had  ex- 
clusively prevailed,  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a 
notable  development  of  oi*al  teaching,  and  this  method  has 
made  marked  progress  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countiies  of  Eui'ope ;  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  world  public 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  have  increased, 
and  in  this  country  the  government  of  Her  Ghracious  Majesty 
has  gladdened  the  liearts  of  the  deaf  in  all  lands  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  distinguished  and  benevolent  men,  the 
result  of  whose  inteUigent  and  disinterested  labors  is  now  seen 
in  a  measure  pending  before  ParUament,  which  is  intended  to 
secure  the  piiceless  boon  of  education  for  all  the  deaf  of  this 
kingdom. 

This  general  progi'ess  and  organized  acti\dty  in  the  c^use  in 
whose  interest  this  meeting  is  held  have  naturally  stimulated 
individual  efforts  of  many  sorts.  A  vast  amount  of  earnest, 
practical  work,  fruitful  in  the  ]>est  results,  has  been  under- 
taken with  success.  At  the  same  time  not  a  few  well-meaning, 
but  opinionated  and  impracticable,  not  to  say  visionary  people, 
yielding  their  reason  to  enthusiasm  engendered  by  brilliant 
results  in  cases  purely  exceptional,  have  striven  well,  but  not 
wisely,  to  attain  the  impossible. 

Others,  not  so  well  meaning,  have  resorted  to  misrepresen- 
tation, claiming,  as  the  result  of  their  teacrhing,  abilities  and 
powers  which  had  been  bestowed  by  nature  and  never  lost, 
and  often  declaring  that  by  their  method  they  trained  all  who 
sought  education  at  their  hands,  when  in  point  of  fact  they 
retained  only  the  gifted  few,  ridding  themselves  as  quickly  as 
p()Hsil)lo  of  those  less  capable,  and  hence  most  needing  the 
education  which  was  their  right. 

Promoters  of  one  method  of  teaching  have  often  sought,  un- 
generouHly,  to  advance  theu*  own  cause  by  undervaluing  the 
meiitH  of  that  of  their  opponents,  and  have,  not  infrequently, 
caused  or  permitted  misrepresentations  to  be  circulated, 
which  have  j)roved  seriously  misleading  to  the  public.  For 
example,  a  few  months  since  a  leading  New  York  newspaper 
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published  an  "interview"  with  a  prominent  principal  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  ap- 
|>ointed  secretary  of  a  new  association  for  promoting  oral 
teaching.  This  gentleman  was  made  to  say:  "It  has  now 
been  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  all  deaf-mutes  can  be 
taught  to  speak,"  and  when  asked  if  he  had  been  coiTectly  re- 
ported, he  laughed  and  replied:  "Oh,  no;  I  said  no  such 
thing."  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is  aware,  no  pubUc 
correction  of  this  most  unwarranted  statement  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  person  with  whose  name  it  was  connected,  ap- 
parently/ by  his  own  authority.  Very  many  of  those  who 
specially  advocate  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  have  main- 
tained that  no  distinctive  feature  of  the  manual  method  was 
worthy  of  consideration ;  that  the  sign-language  ought  never 
to  be  used ;  that  the  manual  alphabet  ought  to  be  disciirded  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  supporters  of  the  manual  method  have 
been  equally  earnest  in  their  rejection  of  all  oral  teaching. 

Happily,  however,  while  this  contention  of  extremists  has 
been  going  on,  there  have  been  those  who  have  had  the  wis- 
dom to  perceive  that  while  neither  of  the  opposing  methods 
could  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  complete  education  of  all 
the  deaf,  each  possessed  important  advantages  which  the 
other  lacked.  And  so  there  has  come  to  be  recognized,  nota- 
bly in  America,  a  Combined  System^  which  includes,  under 
adaptable  and  elastic  conditions,  all  features  of  all  methods 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  value  to  any  considerable  number 
of  the  deaf. 

The  agreement  which  has  been  reached  in  the  United  States 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  once  opposed  but  now  harmo- 
nized methods  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  by  quoting  a 
series  of  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
instructors  held  in  California  in  188(5,  at  which  there  were  in 
attendance  several  hundred  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  among  whom  there  were  supporters  of  every  known 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf.* 

In  the  broad  sentiment  of  these  resolutions  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Combined  System  as  it  exists  in  America  to-day  in- 
cludes schools  where  the  pure  onil  method  prevails. 


♦For  these  reHolutiotis  nee  the  AnnnlM,  vol.  xxxi,  paj^e  249.  From 
the  Anruilti  the  followiug  umemhiient,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gil1eM])ie 
as  the  elomng  sentence,  and  unaiiiiiioiisly  a<lo|>ted.  wait  accideutuHy 
omitted :  **Aiid  that  those  who  hav**  huflieiciit  hearing  to  distinguinh 
sotuidfi  should  be  taught  aurally.** — E.  A.  F. 
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And  it  might  equally  embrace,  as  it  no  doubt  will  in  the 
near  future,  schools  in  which  pupils  will  be  gathered  whose  in- 
ability to  acquire  speech  has  been  demonstrated,  and  whose 
education  should,  therefore,  be  can-ied  on  wholly  by  the  man- 
ual method.  And  there  might  also  be  separate  schools,  as 
there  now  are  distinct  classes,  in  which  the  aural  method  could 
be  practised,  embracing  pupils  who  are  little  more  than  hard 
of  hearing,  and  who  really  have  no  need  of  the  peculiar  aids 
attached  to  the  oral  or  to  the  manual  methods. 

This  comprehensive  application  of  the  term  Combined  **^«- 
tem  is,  however,  not  general.     The  term  is  commonly  used  to 
characterize  the  practice  of  bringing  together  in  one  establish 
ment,  under  conditions  more  or  less  varied,  the  several  accepted 
methods  and  expedients  for  teaching. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  time  permit,  to  show  how  many 
combinations  are  actually  effected  in  the  American  schools, 
with  excellent  results,  of  methods  once  deemed  wholly  inhar- 
monious and  incompatible  :  ])ut  without  going  into  such  par- 
ticulars a  few  statistics  only  can  here  be  given.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  lately  closed  there  were  84  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  containing  9,652 
pupils.  Of  these  schools,  13  with  402  pupils  practise  the  Man- 
ual Method  ;  19  with  1,104  pupils  the  Oral  ;  and  52  with  8,146 
pupils  sustain  the  Combined  System ;  and  in  these  latter 
schools  2,818  pupils,  or  more  than  84  per  cent.,  are  taught  to 
speak.* 

Before  determining  the  relative  value  and  proper  adjustment 
of  the  several  methods  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf,  which  will  be  attempted  later  on,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  which  of  the  two  leading  methods,  the 
manual  and  the  oral,  shouhl  have  the  preference,  were  one  to 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  For  although  in  America 
such  an  alternative,  often  pressed  in  the  past,  will  probably 
never  be  seriously  urged  in  the  future,  in  Europe  the  oral 
method  is  not  only  practised  in  many  countries  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  manual,  but  is  accorded  the  sanction  of  the  government 
in  at  least  one  prominent  State. 

That  the  results  of  this  imperative  adoption  of  the  oral 
method  are  far  from  Ijeing  satisfactory,  or  jn'omotive  of  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  deaf,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show. 

♦  Full  stiitisticH  on  this  sul>j<M't  are  ^iviMi  in  tli»»  Ijist  JiuiUHry  number  of 
tli«'  Annith,  pp.  <)l  <)•.). 
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Ami  with  p(|ual  coho  can  it  be  mnrle  tn  nppenr  that  by  tht' 
Inw<tic«  of  the  manual  niftbod  alone,  witli  no  aid  from  the  oral, 
Uw  entire  body  uf  tiie  dcnf  i:iin  be  hq  ti-uined  aod  educated  as 
toljTOome  iiit<'lli(ret]t,  happy,  Helf-reHpe«titig,  self-siippoitiug, 
Oiid-feai'iiig  membei'H  of  society.  Indeed.  tbiR  la§t  pt'opositioii 
Bi*iJb  but  little  diROUSRioii.  The  evidences  of  its  truth  ai'e 
I«Te  present  in  the  members  of  the  British  Deiif  and  Dumb 
AwMN^tiim.  Witnesxeu  to  itn  HOiindiiens  are  to  be  found  in 
Ibis  fiinutry.  in  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  the  United  Htates,  Cau- 
adm  Australia :  in  Hkort,  wherever  the  manual  metliod,  well 
ao<l  iutelligently  practiBed.  has  been  maintained  for  any  ex- 
lentlei]  period  an  tlie  exeluajve  basis  of  instruction. 

The  Kucrrentiful  luiil  happy  lives  uf  (padiiates  of  manual 
»cbools,  the  world  over,  bear  L'onvincinf;  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  unjustly  dBcried  method,  and  to  its  capiitity  to 
affunl  itt>  Bubject«  all  the  essentials  of  an  education.  And 
tJifRf  hvpH  ahnw,  beyond  all  poHuibility  of  suecesKful  contra- 
•licl.ion,  tliftt,  wlide  speeeb  maybf  a  convenience  and  a  comfort 
ti»  tlie  ileaf.  It  in  >»/  uo  mvanx  a  uecfMiti/  tii  their  hiyhegt  «*- 
'•^/in-lHui,  mif.inl.  It/ill  tniiral  tleveliijnneiU.. 

Furthprmure.  the  iniuiuid  method  gives  its  beneficiaries  two 
invaluable  bonrces  of  such  develupmetit,  whid]  the  pure  oral 
luc^tUod  nut  only  withholds,  but  most  wueUj  places  under  a 
st  j^iiin  and  a  ban  as  tending  by  their  use  to  dra^;;  the  deaf  down 
tm    the  level  of  tlic  brute.     The  speaker  does  nut  hesitate  to  ex- 
press the  opinion,  formed  after  many  years  of  intimate  associa- 
tic*i»    with  deaf-mutert.  educated  under  all  possible  conditions, 
th^t.,  as  balanced  over  against  the  boon  of  speech  and  li])-read- 
in^,    great  though  it  be,  the  gift  to  the  deaf  of  the  language  uf 
Ki^-Tx.»  and   the  manual  alphabet  is  of  far  greater  value  and 
'^«:.x«fort- 

"  J_'  be  teNtimony  of  supporters  of  the  mamial  method  an  to  the 
•~lit*.xracter  and  value  of  the  language  of  signs  woidd,  no  doubt. 
'->^  arrgarded  liy  many  as  prejuiliced,  or  or  least  biassed,  and 
*>rilJl.  not.  for  this  reason,  be  offered.  But  this  objection  cannot 
*»«>  x-aised  against  the  opinion  of  Moritz  Hill,  of  Saxony,  easdy 
fi-i-^^t  smong  tlie  oral  teachers  of  Germany — a  disciple  of  Hein- 
~lcL  «■,  the  founder  of  the  oral  method,  and  for  forty  years  a  prac- 
^^^^d  instructor  of  tlie  deaf.  Neai-  the  close  of  his  long  and  use- 
•  *»!  life.  Hill  published  a  treatise  fp^og  the  results  of  his  e\- 
ice,  and  expressing  the  views  he  had  l>een  led  to  form. 
3ii   speaking   of   tliose  who  pretend  that  in  the  ■'  German 
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method  "  every  Bpecies  of  pantomimic  language  is  proscribed, 
he  says : 

Such*  an  idea  mnat  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  unpardonable 
levity.  This  pretence  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  sound  educiitional  science. 

If  this  system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  be  inhumanly  hampered.  It 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  nature  to  forbid  the  deaf-mute  a  means  of 
expression  employed  by  even  hearing  and  speaking  persons,  ♦  *  *  It 
is  nonsense  to  dream  of  depriving  him  of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exjiress  himself  orally.  *  .  *  *  To  banish  the  language  of  nat- 
ural signs  from  the  school-room  and  to  limit  ourselves  to  articulation  is 
like  employing  a  gold  key  which  does  not  fit  the  lock  of  the  diK>r  we 
would  open,  and  refusing  to  use  the  iron  one  made  for  it. 

At  the  best  it  would  be  drilling  the  deaf-mute,  but  not  educating  him 
intellectually  or  morally. 

Hill  continues  at  a  greater  length  than  can  be  quoted  here, 
conceding,  among  other  important  advantages  growing  out  of 
the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  that  it  is — 

The  element  in  which  the  mental  life  of  the  deaf-mute  begins  to  ger- 
minate and  grow  :  the  only  means  whereby  he,  on  his  admission  to  the 
school,  may  express  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  wishes.  *  *  *  An  in- 
strument of  mental  develo[>ment  and  substantial  insttuction,  made  use 
of  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  with  each  other:  for  example,  the 
well-known  beneficial  influences  which  result  from  the  association  of  the 
new  pupils  with  the  mt»re  advanced.  *  *  *  A  most  eflScacious  means 
of  assisting  pupils  even  in  the  higher  degrees  of  school  training,  giving 
light,  warmth,  animation  to  spoken  language,  which  for  some  time  after 
its  introduction  continues  dull  and  insipid.  *  ♦  ♦  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  teaching  of  religion  that  the  language  of  pantomime 
plays  an  important  part,  especially  when  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  in- 
struct, but  to  operate  <m  sentiment  and  will,  either  because  here  this  lan- 
guage is  indispensable  to  express  the  moral  state  of  man,  his  thoughts, 
and  his  actions,  or  that  the  word  alone;  inaJcett  to<t  little  imprfMion  on  the 
ef/*'M  of  the  mute  to  produce  J  without  the  aid  of  pantomime,  the  desired 
cflTect  in  a  manner  sure  and  sufticueut. 

In  giving  its  true  value  to  Hill's  noteworthy  opinion,  thus 
briefly  outlined,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  school,  as 
in  other  oral  schools  whore  his  views  prevail,  the  language  of 
signs  is  notljiug  more,  to  (|uote  his  own  words,  than  "  a  very 
imi)erfect  natural  production,  because  it  remains  for  the  most 
j)art  al)andoned  to  a  limited  sphere  of  haphazard  culture."  If 
then,  in  this  crude  and  undeveloped  condition,  it  serves  the 
important  purj)oses  that  Hill  ascribes  to  it,  of  how  much 
<rvc:iler  woi  th  must  it   be  in  the   manual  schools  where  it  has 
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not  been  left  to  '^  haphazard  culture,'^  but  has  been  carefully 
And  scientifically  developed  for  many  generations  !  * 

In  attempting  to  judge  between  the  manual  method  and 
pure  oral  (which  oraUsts  of  HilFs  conservative  views  do  not 
advocate),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  promoters  of  the 
latter  method — and  their  numbers  ai*e  not  small  to-day — banish 
from  the  school-room,  and  would  remove  from  the  school  life  of 
the  deaf,  if  they  could,  that  language  declared  to  be  necessary 
and  helpful  by  Hill,  and  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  value  by 
the  scientists  qf  Zurich. 

Of  these  iconoclastic  oralists  Araold,  of  Riehen,  may  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  representative. 

Arnold  says  in  the  Organ  (1874),  the  leading  German  edu- 
cational journal  pubUshed  in  the  interest  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, "As  long  as  signs  are  found  to  exist  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  so  long  the  entire  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  will  suffer 
with  a  cancer  which  saps  the  marrow  of  oral  instruction,  and 
thus  of  all  true  education  ;''  and  to  his  pupils  he  says  with 
ceaseless  iteration,  "  You  are  human  beings,  and  must  there- 
fore speak  like  human  beings,  and  not  make  giimaces  like 
apes ;"  and  boasts  "  that  by  reasoning  with  his  pupils  thus, 
and  also  by  telling  them  that  if  they  used  signs  they  would  be 
punished,  he  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  sign-language 
almost  entirely  in  his  school."  And  a  famous  general  once 
boasted  to  the  world  that  "  order  reigned  in  Warsaw." 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  relative  superiority  of  the  man- 
ual and  the  oral  method,  were  either  to  be  adopted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  the  results  of  the  practice  of  the  latter 
under  this  condition  must  be  re>'iewed.  And  this  will  not 
prove  a  difficult  task,  "  our  enemies  themselves  being  wit- 
nesses." 

The  most  serious  criticism  which  may  justly  be  brought 
against  the  pure  oral  method  is  that  it  cannot  be  successfully 
applied  to  all  the  deaf.  Wliile  this  is  denied  by  some  of  its 
more  zealous,  not  to  say  bigoted,  promoters,  it  is  fully  conceded 
by  others  equally  well  (lualilied  to  give  evidence. 

Among  the  instructors  at  the  Paris  Institution,  where  the 
pure  oral  method  has  been  given  exclusive  sway  within  the  last 

*  President  Gnllaiidf't  \\vrv  i^ivi'H  a  sketch  of  the  (lisput*;  between  l)e 
l*Epce  and  Heini<'ke  jis  to  the  vahie  jind  eajmcity  of  the  hiii^iia^e  of 
Higns,  and  the  judnmeiit  in  the  eiiHe  rend<Te<l  by  the  Academy  of  Zurich. 
Seethe  AnnaU,  vol.  xii.  pa^^es  K4   Vl\)     Y\.  A.  F. 
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»^    .^    ^^z;  ni'in-  '\\\\e  or  zealous  iii  promotiii^L^  or^ 

»••■        ...lie  •■■'.I'   *Tf  i<_flllll«>t. 

:> ■,>!:*-•  I  v:iiii:4hlf»  treatiso  on  tlio  teaching   « 
►-n:.  .:.   vLirh  with  admirable  candor  he  n»c(fc  , 
•--'•".'  r..-  "..  -he  jniversal  and  exclusive  applicati^  j 
'^       ■    ~-  '  ."  :""ilt  »win;r  lan<^uage: 

-      -i-r:-.-       Li-.Tiiir^  ituit  all  ilHaf-iiiut*^  cull  arqiiire  s|«'iMr/i 

--"-ir.-^.    uii.- !  :Lr  •••tiiiniry.     Tlu*  robitivfK  i»f  yoin/^ 

;    -•  '    :-«-r*ii  ■!.  J.— ( tiNt  bi^h.  ftir  in  that  c*a.s«'  tln'V  un/?«f 
"-=■= —   —  ■   r  .    -rr  -Mfi-r  ■liMllusion.     Tlit^v  iimv  liniit*  alwiivs. 


—  -'"-1  -  '^.t-n  pr')«:eeds  to  describe  certain  phvHical  aiid 
■--—  -  :r:  n,-.  -imni'-n  amon^  the  deaf,  which  render  sue 
—    -      t»- -iz:^-  -r*-*^-L  iniprac'ti cable,  and  adds: 


jti    rt_ii    -  -li-   :  •rr'-»'iit«i»e  rif  th«'  »*ti8t»8  uim1>le  tf»  jn'ijuir** 
'-'    r  •-•  r^i-n  ai;*T  van"  in  different  countriw  nnd  in  different 

m 

i^T     •'riiirT'-    '-it  we  di»  n(»t  think  w»»  ran  l»i^  a^rrnsed  i-f 

,  ■  :~:         -    —..'.±.:i\z  'z^r  in  an  institntitm  when*  de4if.nnitifs  are  re- 

.   --  '^L---*:  :  ■    zr  r..  .&Ii  rh**  ]iri»vinces  and  all  wx'ia]  contlitidiis. 
_.   — ■    --  7--^-.:-  I."  .-J.-:  onf-fiairth  of  the  si-hool  iKiimlatinu. 

1j     l:-  -  ^  '^li^-r  Frem-h  insti'uctor  of  eminence,  in  a  ro- 

■  -.:•.::  "_    T— ^tr  N  the  oral  method  as  the  best,  where* 

:^i '-tr.. .-.  :a«:  Ir  Te^'ards  it  is  as  ju-acticable  with  tin* 

:.       .-    -    .-..:  iLirr-;"  but  he  declares   that  there  are  now, 

-    ■_■•       _-  .  -'  ^i  T  '  -^li  and  always  will  be,  a  (romparatively 

.^: .:_  -•  T  i.     -Tti-L't  derive  the  least  bc'netit  from  that 

ji  -'j:.>  1**  •«<iy>  lie  does  not  disagree  with  the  Italian 

.,,    ...>.,   -     1-  -,1^-  T-rn  i  t«^  thi'  /ionj ft t'f  the  children  who,  //*////- 

...  .'  -.'.  :■    -■.:  show  sufficient  aptness  to  be  retainetl 

•  -     ^  ^  .  .>    V  :rrT  the    pure   oral    method   is   liirorouslv 

- -.   :.,-.       !r.»"H-    -Lil  iren  receive  from  a  special  teacher,  by 

.  .     ^  -i^i^w    •-•.'it ruction    adapted    to    then*    degree    of 

"r    \-.'.   ^    i?*<L-'— :.  in  weighing  the  testim(my  of  Ooguillot 
.  5.-..    .:.?:  "-':  :'  riuer  concedes  ttf  /vtrsf  cme-fourth  of  the 
►    ::•  -i;  n  Lr    ■:  success  under  tlie  oral  method,  inijily- 
^-. '.-:■.;•■   . :  a  larger  prop«)rti<)n,  and  that  the  latter 
:,-     ,-u   -htcL'hI  to  be  j)rm*tical)le  with  the  majority, 
;^  ...  iv..*-  "Liii:  :u'>re  than  a  '*  comj)aratively  small  nuni- 

.-    :,.  <■  -1  :'::ril  admissions  of  the  failure  of  tli<'  oral 
fc  :-•-••     '   :i.Lr'  deaf  <*omc  from  (rermaiiv,  tlie  land 
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where  it  has  held  undisputed  sway  since  the  days  of  its  estab- 
ment  by  Heinicke  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Much  excitement  has  been  created  within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  by.  the  publications  of  Mr.  Heidsiek,  an  insti'uetor 
of  ability  and  prominence  at  Breslau,  in  which  the  approxi- 
mate failure  of  the  German  or  oral  methoil  has  been  freely 
acknowledged,  and  in  which  charges  are  made  of  misrepresen- 
tation at  exhibitions  and  elsewhere.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Heidsiek's  views,  so  derogatory  to 
the  pure  oral  method,  should  be  combatted  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  There  are  still  to  be  found 
not  a  few  so  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  as  to  argue,  as  was 
once  urged  vehemently  by  an  eminent  oralist  in  conversation 
with  the  speaker,  "  that  every  instance  of  failure  in  attempting 
to  teach  a  deaf  child  to  speak  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  the 
ignorance  or  the  ineflficiency  of  the  teacher." 

But  Heidsiek  is  nothing  daunted  or  discouraged  by  his  critics. 
Convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  he  continues  to 
express  them,  and  his  most  recent  publication,  "  The  Deaf- 
Mute's  Cry  of  Distress,''  issued  only  a  few  months  since,  reit- 
erates all  that  he  had  said  previously  in  condemnation  of  the 
oral  method  as  the  exclusive  one  to  be  used. 

Wishing  to  have  direct  and  recent  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  important  controversy  in  Germany,  the 
speaker  wrote  Mr.  Heidsiek  a  few  weeks  since,  and  has  just  re- 
ceived a  full  personal  letter,  together  with  assurances  of  agree- 
ment from  numbers  of  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  from 
former  pupils,  and  favorable  comments  from  educational  jour- 
nals ;  all  of  which  indicate  that  m  Germany  the  days  of  the 
exclusive  promotion  and  practice  of  the  oral  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  are  numbered,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  Com- 
bined System  will  there  be  recognized  and  sustained  as  afford- 
ing the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  time  allow,  to  give  Mr.  Heidsiek's 
recent  letter  in  full,  but  it  will  only  be  jiossible  to  include  here 
a  few  brief  quotations.! 

Mr.  Heidsiek's  testimonv  and  that  of  those  who  more  or  less 
openly  sustain  his  views  show  ck^arly  that  there  are  vei*y  many 

•Se«?  the  AnnalH,\t}\,  xxxii.  pp.  101  ll:J:  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  271-275;  vol. 
xxxvi,  pp.  145-147. 

t  Mr.  HeidMiek'H  letl^T  is  published  in  full  ♦•ls»'wh«*re  in  the  pn'sent  num- 
ber of  the  AnnaU.-   ¥..  A.  F. 
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deaf-mutes  with  whom  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  spend  time 
on  the  teaching  of  speech — with  whom,  therefore,  the  pure 
oral  method  fails  in  the  great  purjiose  for  which  it  exists. 
But  it  is  not  alone  because  of  the  acknowledged  inability  of  many 
deaf-mutes  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips  that  the 
pure  oral  method  deserves  to  be  seriously  criticised.  For  it 
can  be  shown  that  those  even  who  are  capable  of  reasonable 
success  under  it  fall  far  short  of  obtaining  the  educational  ad- 
vantages they  might  secui'e  were  they  allowed  the  benefit  of 
certain  features  of  the  manual  method  which  the  pure  oralists 
rigidly  condemn  and  reject.  And  it  has  been  discovered  that 
tiie  intellectual  development  of  deaf  children  trained  under  the 
oral  method  compares  unfavorably,  in  many  instances,  with  that 
of  others  of  no  greater  mental  capacity  who  have  been  taught 
under  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  methods.  To  the 
National  Institution  at  Washington,  with  which  the  speaker 
has  been  long  connected,  there  have  come,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  puri)ose  of  profiting  by  the  advanced  courses  of  study 
offered  there,  deaf  youth  whose  eai'her  training  has  been  con- 
ducted in  oral  schools.  Some  of  them  have  for  the  first  time 
at  Washington  come  into  a  proper  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  their  previous  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
limited  to  the  '*  haphazard  culture  "  spoken  of  by  Hill,  or  that 
surreptitious  cultivation  declaimed  to  be  inevitable  by  Heidsiek, 
and  which  Arnold  of  Riehen  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  stamp- 
ing out  by  measures  that  were  often  cruel.  Young  persons 
who  had  only  known  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  as 
these  the  language  which  was  theirs  by  nature  would  find  with 
delight  and  gratitude,  often  mingled  with  keen  regret  over 
their  lost  opportunities,  in  this  means  of  communication,  always 
previously  tabooed  and  discredited,  a  source  of  mental  stimu- 
lus and  development,  and  of  keen  pleasure  in  social  intercourse, 
whicih  nothing  else  could  furnish. 

In  the  single  matter  of  public  lectures  to  a  considerable 
number,  including  those  of  a  religious  chai*acter,  the  language 
of  signs  affords  a  means  of  clear,  vivid,  and  often  eloquent  ex- 
pression, incomparably  superior  to  anything  the  pure  oral 
method  can  furnish. 

To  take  this  marvellous  and  most  convenient  means  of  com- 
municating thought,  so  natural  and  easy  to  the  deaf,  wholly 
out  of  their  life,  is  to  those  who  know  its  value,  as  the  pure 
oralists  tlirough  their  wilful  ignorance  do  not,  a  piece  of  folly, 
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not  to  say  cruelty,  that  can  hardly  be  spoken  of   with   pa- 
tience. 

And  now,  if  one  would  compare  the  results  of  ti*ainin^  the 
deaf  under  the  two  methods,  valuable  testimony  will  be  found 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  oldest  American  school,  that  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  published  in  1884,  in  which  the  principal 
gives  a  table  of  results  in  thirty -two  cases  of  his  pupils,  all  of 
whom  had  been  previously  taught  in  oral  schools  for  periods 
ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eleven  years.* 

Enough  has  certainly  been  said  to  show  that  the  education 
of  all  the  deaf  cannot  be  effected  by  the  exclusive  practice  of 
the  pure  oral  method.  That  it  fails  entirely  with  a  large  pro- 
portion is  acknowledged  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  That  it  lacks 
many  important  desiderata  with  the  most  promising  of  its 
subjects  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  country  where  for  nearly 
thirty  years  it  has  been  promoted  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. And  to  its  unwarranted,  not  to  say  arrogant,  demand 
for  complete  supremacy,  the  reply  may  justly  be  made,  MENE, 
MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN. 

The  friends  of  the  manual  method,  while  they  may  properly 
claim  that  unaided  by  any  features  of  the  oral  method  it  is 
capable  of  affording  to  the  greatest  possible  proporticm  of  the 
deaf  an  education  more  full  and  practical  than  that  offered  by 
the  other,  would  by  no  means  exclude  oral  teaching.  Far 
from  this — ^iu  America,  at  least — they  unanimously  sustain  the 
California  resolutions,  which  admit  even  the  establishment  of 
pure  oral  schools  for  such  as  can  be  sure  of  success  in  them, 
and  urge  earnest  and  reasonably  continued  efforts  to  tawh 
every  deaf  child  to  speak. 

This  they  beheve  is  all  that  should  be  aircorded  to  oral 
teaching :  a  place,  a  proper  but  always  sulK)rdinate  i>lH<;e,  in 
a  broad  comprehensive  system  which  accepts  t\w  useful  fea 
tures  of  every  method,  appl^dng  them  with  skill  an<l  ctuulor, 
and  without  prejudice,  to  the  varied  needs  of  individuals 
whose  capabilities  are  marked  by  even  greati»r  diversities  than 
•xist  in  society  at  large. 

For  the  triumph  of  these  xiews  to  whi(;h  she  stands  fully 
committed  America  invites  the  co-operation  <if  th<-  mother 
country,  that  the  moral  support  of  a  iinite<l  Anglo  Saxon  sen- 
timent may  be  extended  to  our  brave  Teuton  colleague,  who 

•Premdent  6aUBUcl<ft  her*;  quot^-M  frnin  I>r.  Jo)>  WilliariiH'  jmjM-r  on 
**  A.  System  Adapted  to ^11  D«7af.Miit«fH.**  S«?<*  th<;  AnnaU,  vol.  xxix.  pp. 
S8&>300.— £.  A.  F. 
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.M*'tir«^«  •.,  -ui^  iiiM  voice  for  truth  agaii^t  th»*  heavy  o<liL-i 
-riiMisuiMt  .rpt-p(lent  and  a  not  unnatural  pAtrir;tii»  pr^*]!! 
:■»»  v'irn  -lU'tt  suppf>rt,  it  uill  not  l>e  lonjr  bef«)re  thf*  Nit*i- 
■  mium*^  -r  rf*rnuuiv  will  come  out  o|>enly  for  a  refi>rni  thsit 
.:tii  ^»-f-TfT«^  ■  ,r  ^be  Combined  SvHtem  of  e«lii(-atin^  the  -KrAf 
.r»  v.iriri-wiiie 'prpviiience  it  deser^'es.     ♦     •     ♦ 

L-iU    ..iw.  ilr.   President,  the  duty  to  the  pt-rfi^nmuiire  t»f 

•>if«  vtur  Sr>i»iety  haH  invited  me  is  done. 

_  .uk^f-  ^-nUMivorf'd  to  direct  public  attention  t#»  certain  «'i'n- 

•  ift^mniinfi  i-oncemin}:''  the  education  of  the  deaf  whii*h  mv  ^\- 

-nettcif  :aid  «»liservfition  lead  me  to  feel  are  of  tir>«t  im-p^rtanfe. 

I  Lave  '^netl  t4»  rihow  how  enthusiasm  and  prejutli«:e.  with  the 

.•uiinon.   iften.  of  a  narrow  vanity,  mas4{ueradin^  an*ler  the 

uue  "F  .latnotism.  have  set  up  stumbling-blocks   and   nu>- 

vjuiinir  ^uni-t)«mrs  in  the  pathway  of  progress  that  •>c^rht  to 

L  liiLVf  MHiuht  to  give  each  metho<l  and  measure  that  has 

.er^torore  ijeen  devised  for  enlightening  the  mind  or  relieving 

ne  -iisiaiiuity  .>f  the  deaf-mute  its  true  relative  value  and  place. 

If  I  liave    lisiTedited  and  denied  what  I  l)elieve  to  be  the 

Lnwurrante«t  i*laiins  of  some,  I  have  condemned  no  man's  ac- 

'  :uu  '■  »eaedcent  achievements.     I  have  reje<*te<l  no  methol.    <  )n 

Mt  •■»  'Utrrirv,  I  dnd  <roo<l  in  iiU  :  and  my  counsel  i.-^,  as  yt.>a  have 

—  eu.  'i^  .ay  iit^ld  fin  all,  employing  each  in  the  office  f«>r  whii-h 

'    -i  ittfi.  -lectiring  thus  a  union  which  shall  give  ?»trength. 

rurufuv.   lud  :in  end  of  all  strife. 

!.:  \;u"^  stivt  m  pn>of  of  the  divine  beneficence  of  our  SaWi»ur's 

■li'^^ii'a   ip»'U  the  earth  :  "  He  hath  done  all  things  well,  f«»r  he 

i.**kifu  *iif   :eAf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak." 

•'•  u«*^*:nt:  iii'i  l>enign  example,  let  us  in  his  spirit  go  fi»rward 

:>    %•  r^  ^e  uAVf  to  do,  striving  with  singleness  of  pur]H)se, 

*:■.    *:•.::   -^  vry  mean**  coming  to  our  hands,  so  to  train  thi.>se 

%    *  »ii     •■■!»•   7Zi:«r  of  G<kI  hath  touched"  that  thev  may  at 

:-;^  ;•.    *■::!  -^irs  indeed  unstopped,  hear  the  welctime,    ••Well 

;^ ,  J  *>:  ui- :  :A::hful  servant,"  and  with  tongues  made  musical 

vt     i-f-  ••>  .^f  Heaven  join  in  the  harmonies  of  the  life 

:  :»*   x"^  ^^'^   "■■  i-^JH-rfcction  and  no  en<l.* 

K.nWAIU)  M.  (iALLAri)KT,  Ph.  I>..  LI^  D  . 

)^'^>,< 'f ',t  ,,1  th*  yntintitil  CnUttjt .    WajJu'nfffon.  />.  f. 

■    ■      ^         .    *   ".-.^  -.i^^fl  at  "^'iiiif  l«iiurTh  l»y  Tn'siiU'iit  <riilliftiiil»'t  w«t»» 

.  -»  ,  •>.  i!  :,*i:»'  i'f  l»«»:ir«liti:,'-"»«h«»i.U  <»r  iii^^Titution**  ••v»:t  «l:iy- 

>^   ,.  ■  ■■■.•.;■■  r:.-*iioi'  "f  pr«.»\  iiliuu'  t'T  rlii-  hii^'hi-r  ♦•i.liicatu»ii  t»f  th»* 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY.* 

Breslau,  June  14,  1891. 

Highly-Honored  President  :  In  the  first  place,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  several 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  for  the  friendly  lines,  which  you  had  the 
great  kindness  to  send  to  me.  It  fills  me  with  satisfaction  and 
confidence  to  know  that  such  an  experienced  and  prominent 
member  of  the  profession  as  you  are  is  an  ally  on  my  side. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  account  of  your'  journey  in 
1867,  and  I  assiu^e  you,  moreover,  that,  if  you  should  to-day  take 
the  same  journey  again,  your  judgment  upon  the  methods  of 
caiiTing  on  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Old  World 
would  result  exactly  as  before.  The  deaf-mute  institutions 
would  present  themselves  to  you  in  greater  numbers  and  in  more 
elegant  garb,  but  in  the  method  of  instruction  you  would  scarcely 
discover  a  difference  or  progress  worthy  of  mention.  "  As  the 
old  ones  sang,  so  chirp  the  young  ones."  It  is  from  the  belief  in 
the  established  order  of  things,  fostering  laziness  of  thought 
and  saving  trouble,  that  the  German  method  of  instructing 
the  deaf  suffers.  Incapacity  hides  itself  under  a  cloak 
which  falsely  goes  by  the  name  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Benz,  of 
Stuttgart,  who  is  surely  not  unknown  to  you,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Organ^  calls  it  a  plain  want  of  conscience  when 
a  German  teacher  of  the  deaf  expresses  his  own  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  methods  ;  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Renz 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  German  teacher  of  the  deaf  "  to 
work  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  German 
method."  It  is  thought  to  be  treason  to  the  Fatherland,  a  lack 
of  patriotism,  and  an  attack  upon  the  mighty  German  empii-e, 
if  one  dares  to  turn  aside  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  old  cus- 
toms, if  one  so  much  as  questions  the  correctness  of  the  pure 
oral  method.  The  pure  orffl  method  is  German ;  the  sign- 
method,  on  the  contrary,  is  French,  foreign,  unpatriotic.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  the  question.  Which  method  of  instruction  is  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  afford  to  the  deaf-mute  the  best  pos- 
sible training?  is  not  the  proper  ground  for  proving  one's 
patriotic  inclinations.  Whence  the  method  comes  and  what 
name  it  bears  is  of  no  importance  ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  in- 


♦  A  letter  addressed  to  President  E.  M.  Gallaiidet,  Wiishiiigton,  D.  C. 
Traiu»lated  by  Miss  Grace  W.  Gallaudet. 
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terest  of  the  poor  deaf-mute  that  we  teachers  should  use  in 
our  instruction  those  means  which  are  adapved  to  the  nature 
of  those  ^'ith  only  four  senses,  and  which  surely  lead  to  the  goal. 

The  results  of  the  German  method  rest,  for  the  most  pari, 
on  appearances.  It  makes  an  overpowering  impression  upon 
the  layman  when  he  hears  from  the  mouth  of  the  deaf-mute  a 
few  intelligible  words  ;  but  of  what  use  is  this  artificial  work 
to  the  life  of  one  deprived  of  hearing  if  he  is  without  the  most 
scanty  knowledge,  and  is  not  able  also  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  the  least  in  writing  ? 

The  German  school  at  present  lays  the  whole  stress  upon 
articulation  ;  with  unspeakable  tortures  the  effort  is  made  to 
force  the  deaf  to  speak  in  pleasant  tones,  and  to  read  from  the 
lips  what  is  spoken  :  and  in  this  sc^ircely  any  progress  is 
noticeable.  Out  of  a  hundred  deaf-mutes  there  are  not  five 
who  could  take  part  in  a  conversation  with  hearing  people, 
whose  speech  could  be  understood,  and  who  would  be  able  to 
read  from  the  lips  yni\\  accuracry. 

If,  however,  the  supporters  of  the  German  method  are  satiu- 
lied  with  their  results,  if  they  look  back  with  contempt  upon 
the  earHer  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  live  in  the  beUef  that  they 
have  gone  fai'  ahead  of  these  older  tea(ihers,  it  is  because  they 
compare  the  articulation  of  their  present  pupils  with  the  speech 
of  su(!h  deaf-mutes  as  left  the  institutions  several  years 
ago.  For  what  to-day  pleases  us  in  our  pupils  fills  us  in  a 
few  years  with  horror;  for  that  which*  distinguishes  the 
younger  generation  from  the  old  is  as  fleeting  as  the  splendor 
of  the  rose.  After  a  yeai'  and  a  day  the  iu*ticulation  of  the 
deaf-mute  who  today  leaves  the  institution  is  just  as  unintel- 
ligible and  repulsive  as  that  of  the  older  deaf-mute.  The  sujv 
porters  of  the  pure  ai'ticulati(m  method  will,  to  be  sure,  not 
make  this  ctmcession,  but  the  truth  of  my  assertion  will  not  be 
diH2)uted  by  any  uiiprejudicted  judge. 

Hill,  the  greatest  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  Old  World, 
spoke  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  "  the  new  German  school/*  Now 
w<'  speak  of  the  '*  modern  "  German  deaf-mute  school,  and,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  we  think  we  have  found  the  newest  and  most 
modern  method  of  all. 

In  this  we  get  not  a  step  forward.  The  means  of  instruc- 
tion become  ever  more  su])erficial,  more  shallow,  more  full  of 
pain  to  the  deaf-mute.  All  education  and  training  of  value 
ai-e  wanting  in  the  instruction.  It  degenerates  continually  into 
a  lifeless,  mechiuiic^  tlrill. 
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You  can  easily  imagine  that  my  energetic  endeavors  are 
very  uncomfortable  to  the  supporters  of  the  pure  oral  method, 
and  that  I  am  to  them  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  It  is  indeed  a 
bold  thing  to  rest  simply  on  the  truth ;  upon  him  who  under- 
takes to  do  this  are  poured  suspicions,  and  against  him  rise 
from  all  sides  open  and  concealed  enemies.  In  spite  of  this  I 
do  not  stand  wholly  alone  in  my  opinions.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  Germany  who  share  my 
views  entirely,  but  they  lack  the  coiu-age  to  testify  publicly  for 
the  truth.  As  Nicodemus  came  secretly  to  the  Lord  in  the 
night,  even  so  have  renowned  members  of  the  profession  come 
to  me  with  the  remark,  "  You  are  quite  right,  but  one  must 
not  say  so ! ''  The  wasps'  nest  into  which  I  have  struck  has 
been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  absolute  repose,  and  there- 
fore the  effect  of  my  ruthless  attack  is  the  more  complete. 

There  was  great  boasting  over  the  victory  that  the  pure  oral 
method  is  said  to  have  gained  at  the  International  Congress  at 
Milan,  and  now  it  is  proved  that  the  transactions  of  that  as- 
sembly formed  only  the  preHminaries  to  a  passing  truce,  at 
the  termination  of  which  the  decisive  blows  must  fall.  In  this 
hot  contest  most  of  those  in  the  profession  take  an  expectant 
position ;  in  order  not  to  bum  their  fingers,  they  remain  in  a 
passive  state,  restricting  themselves  at  best  to  furnishing  me 
with  a  moral  support  in  the  struggle,  as  you  will  observe,  for 
example,  from  the  enclosed  letter  from  four  teachers  in  another 
German  institution.*  But  even  for  such  expressions  I  am 
deeply  thankful  to  my  dear  colleagues. 

I  am  supported  more  vigorously  by  the  deaf-mutes,  by  the 


♦  June  13,  1890. 

Dear  OomiEAouE:  Tlie  Htiidy  of  your  work.  '*  The  Deaf-Mute  and  his 
Language,"  haH  so  delighted  us  that  we  cannot  deny  ourMelveH  the  privi- 
lege of  expressing  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  and  our  full  acknowledgment 
of  it. 

You  have  given  a  sure  and  coinjirehensible  form  to  that  whic^h  has  oc- 
cupied our  minds  for  a  long  time,  and  we  believe  that  we  surely  do  not 
say  too  much  when  we  add  that  your  work  will  be  of  great  help  to  every 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes  who  is  honest  and  free  from  prejudice,  and  of 
great  blessing  t<j  our  pupils. 

Continue  to  fight  quietly  and  persistently  for  the  good  cause,  and  then, 
according  to  our  innermost  conviction,  will  the  result  at  last  be  on  your 
aide. 

In  this  mind  do  we  send  you  our  best  congratulations  and  our  heartiest 
fraternal  greeting. 

f Signed  by  four  teachers  of  the  Institution  at ,  Germany.] 


-  "*  r'^atf.  'I  in  Germany. 

'  =^^  -    -'-  -.'Is,  aud  bv  ediicattMl  ljivm«'ii. 
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■■'-      ----    1-i-:-.     In  order  to  iiHsure  yoii  how 

--     —    -      -j'l.' I  :•»  my  eudeavors,  I  will  eiicloMC 

'"     r-  .1.  L  rMHiier  pupil  of  this  institution. 

-1^ — ::-      ■  -_:    vii'-'z.  vou  can  jifain    further  inforuia- 

-T"         —_:-- it— i-T  ti« m  who,  iii  order  to  i)rove  the 

'-"■     7?-L    1l-*L'mI,  makes  use,  as  examples,  of  a 

— "       ^  ^ir'—  tL"  ;u-e  in  the  happy  position  of  beiijg 

~-     ^•irL---i*-->  -vht'lly  to  makiii<i^  further  prot^ress 

~:i-  '  ..  viii    ire  not  dependent  on   the  work  of 

J-T.      :      -..  u-  1 '-I  inseijuence  of  their  fortunate  social 

—        — -    ^^    T.T'«.»rt unity  of  usin^^  articulation  ami 

^       "I--  .T«-LiL  3iajority  of  the  deaf,  however,  are  <le- 

"rr":.-^    t  -.i^me  manmd  labor.     Thev  have  im 

■■_     :».^-:i     tht-  art.  gained  at  so  much  pains,  is, 

.-—         inir.  uin'>-^t  wholly  lost  to  them,  so  that  thev 

_,^:     *    ■-'Mulect  exclusively  on  gestures  an«l  writing. 

L    -    .  u»r  ni*r  the  h<mor  of  reading  my  works  it  is 

•*■        •    ir  ~-    siy  laiything  more  at  this  time  upon  the 

."  -  ■>      If  vi»u  should  do  me  the  honor  of  re- 

.-•I  ■  i>  Lii  an  Americiui  publication.  I  shouM 

-  ■:  ::'  vou  wtudd  be  so  good  as  to  recom- 
•    ::_-  ^  [  -v-'uld  kindly  sentl  me  a  printed  cnj>y 
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::i    .-.    "M-rvAiit. 

J.   HEII»SIEK. 

'    —     „--  LT*:  -Ltirely  at  your  disposal. 


THE  ENGLISH  COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  KovEMWiT  baa  been  at\l  afoot  in  London,  which  has  re- 
ceived support  in  otlier  parte  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  piirjioBe 
of  makiDg  aome  recognition  of  tbt  valuable  sei-viccs  rendered 
by  Drs.  Statner  and  Elliott  in  founding  the  College  of  Teac.herB 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Thd  College,  which  ns  yet  is  only  an  examining  college,  was 
estabiished  in  1885  with  one  aim,  viz.,  to  raise  the  standing  of 
the  teachere.  but  with  Beveral  praiseworthy  means  of  obtaining 
that  aim,  foremost  amongst  which  was  to  test  the  ability  of 
candidates  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work,  and  to  grant 
certificates  to  those  who  proved  themselves  competent  teach- 
ers. In  this  respect  very  much  has  been  done  to  give  the 
tewhei-tt  of  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain  a  staniliug  amongst  edu- 
i-*ntionists,  and  in  other  respects  the  College  has  performed 
work  which  more  mature  institutions  of  the  kind  might  be 
highly  pleased  to  accomplish. 

During  the  sis  years  of  its  existence  103  candidates  have 
been  examined,  and  75  of  these  have  obtained  the  College  cer- 
tificatv  :  it  numbers  iu  all  136  members. 

Young  teachers  show  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
*"«TtiJicRte  by  presenting  themselves  in  numbers  year  by  year 
for  examination.  Committees  and  head-masters  of  institutions 
and  managers  of  schools  recognize  its  importance  by  giving 
preference  to  ctuididates  for  higher  poeitione  who  possess  such 
n  testimonial  of  merit  over  those  who  do  not. 

Previous  to  1885,  the  teachers  of   the  deaf  in  England  were 
as  isolated  a  class  as  the  one  which  they  were  engaged  in  rais- 
ing ciut  of  the  depths  of  neglect  and  solitude  :  their  hard-work- 
ing services  were  greatly  underpaid  and  their  liberty  was  cut 
down  to  the  verge  of  oppression.     The  worthy  founders  of  the 
College,  by  their   timely  action,  aimed   the  death-blow  at  this 
pernicious  condition.     They  knew  that  but  few  privileges  had 
been  doled  out  to  them  in  tbeij'  younger  days,  and  they  knew, 
furthermore,  that  much  the  same  state  of  things  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  did  some  one  not  act :  they  perceived  very  httle 
liliope  of  their  co-workera  ever  enjoying  the  benefits  that  were 
■  being  extended  to   other    members  of    the  teaching   profes- 
|i  flion  unless  something  were  done  to  stir  public  interest,  and 
y  exhibit  the  latent  power  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  the 
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rising  generation  of  teachers  possessed  and  which  only  waited  an 
opportunity  to  assert  itself.  In  short,  they  anticipated  a 
brighter  future  for  their  successors  and  for  the  deaf.  They 
were  not  misled  by  their  convictions,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
tender  root  planted  in  the  ground  than  it  budded  and  blos- 
somed, and  to-day  its  fruits  are  proHfic.  A  more  opportune 
moment  for  action  could  not  have  been  ;  readier  hearts  could 
not  have  acted  ;  "  Progress  "  has  been  their  motto  since,  and 
progress  has  been  their  rewai'd. 

The  testimonials  are  to  take  the  form  of  two  oil  paintings  of 
themselves.  I>i\  Stainer's  portrait  has  been  painted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson,  the  well-known  deaf-mute  artist  of  "  Ephpha- 
tha  "  fame,  and  but  for  Dr.  Elliott's  indisposition  the  pair  would 
have  been  completed  in  time  for  presentation  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  College  in  July,  as  announced  by  the  circulars 
issued.  The  disappointment  has  been  great  to  all  concerned  ; 
but  the  delay  gives  those  members  who  have  not  yet  responded 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  the  time  of  presentation  is 

fixed. . 

P.  D0DD8, 
Honorary  t^eeretaryy  Jjondoriy  England. 


THE  COLUlVffilAN  EXPOSITION. 

I  WISH  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  making  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893  an  exposition  of  the  school  work  of  the 
State  institutions,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  adult  deaf, 
mental,  ai-tistic,  mechanical,  architectural,  etc.,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  line  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  our  country  within  seventy-tive  years. 

Yesterday,  while  visiting  at  the  Nebraska  Institute,  I  asked 
Superintendent  Gillespie  if  such  an  exposition  had  been  pro- 
posed. He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  and  added,  "  The 
Convention  ought  to  have  taken  the  matter  up.''  He  further 
said :  '*  If  tliere  is  any  exhibition  of  deaf-mute  work,  prob- 
ably each  institution  will  prefer  to  exhibit  in  its  own  State  de- 
partment." ^Vliile  that  plan  of  exhibiting  would  be  most 
convenient  and  cheapest,  perhaps,  the  work,  however  credit- 
able to  each  individual  State  school,  would  never  attract  so 
much  notice  nor  make  so  forcible  an  impression  as  it  would 
if  combined  in  a  special  national  department,  where  each  insti- 
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tution  might  have  its  own  special  State  department,  the  Nar 
tional  College  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  all. 

My  heart  swells  with  class  pride  and  deep  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  blessing  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  in  my  mind  I  glance 
over  the  exhibit  that  can  be  made,  if  the  subject  is  promptly 
and  efficiently  taken  in  hand  by  the  many  institution  papers, 
the  several  missionaries  and  evangelists,  the  deaf-mute  socie- 
ties, clubs,  etc.,  and  the  superintendents.  Let  every  adult  deaf 
person  ^ho  is  a  skilled  worker  be  appealed  to  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  whatever  article,  useful  or  artistic,  he  can  make  excel- 
lently well,  or  whatever  invention  he  has  patented.  Let  the 
editors  arrange  files  of  their  institution  papers,  and  the  print- 
ing done  in  their  offices  this  year  and  next.  Let  each  institu- 
tion plan  its  own  exhibit  as  early  as  possible  this  year,  the^'eby 
insuring  ample  time  to  complete  all  creditably. 

It  seems  a  thousand  pities  to  let  pass  unimproved  so  grand 
an  opportunity  for  pleading  the  causQ  of  the  deaf  with  those 
foreign  visitors  in  whose  countiy  schools  for  the  deaf  either  do 
not  exist  or  are  poorly  conducted. 

Another  consideration  worth  weighing  is,  that  while  such  an 
exposition  as  the  schools  can  easily  make  will  win  merited 
honors  for  the  noble-souled  people  already  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  deaf-mute  teaching,  it  will  serve  to  attract  to  their 
ranks  some  persons  of  superior  natural  capabilities  who  other- 
wise would  probably  never  have  deemed  the  work  worthy  their 
notice.  Judging  from  the  fine  display  of  industrial  work  made 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf  last  spring,  this  Listitution  will  make  an  exhibit  in  some 
niche  of  the  great  Fair  that  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
any  school  of  its  age  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Gfillett 
will  estabUsh  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Institution  at  the  Expo- 
sition. Proud  though  I  am  of  my  adopted  and  native  State, 
I  hope  the  other  schools  will  not  allow  Illinois  and  Nebraska 
to  claim  all  the  honors  of  a  cause  so  fraught  with  importance 
to  humanity.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if 
such  an  exposition  is  given,  among  the  many  thousands  of 
people  who  will  view  the  exhibits  an  astonished  awakening  to 
the  possibilities  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  will 
be  wrought.  Confidence  in  their  ability  as  workers  will  Ije 
inspired  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  more  readily  obtain 
employment,  while  such  a  kindly  sympathy  will  be  induced  in 
many  previously  unappre<'ijitive  that  hands  unused  to  the  for- 
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matiou  of  finger  letters    or  sign-language  will  grow  expert 

thereat,  thereby  adding  to  the  business  facilities  as  well  as 

the  social  enjoyment  of  the  class. 

Another  far-reaching  result  will  be  that  the  lamentation  of 

the  poet — 

Uncarecl  for,  unpitied,  he  wanders  alone, 

A  creature  of  God,  forsaken,  unknown, 

which  so  graphically  describes  the  condition  of  an  uneducated 
adult  deaf-mute,  will  be  less  frequently  applicable  than  now, 
because  fewer  deaf  children  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
education  in  our  highly-favored  country. 

ANGELINE  FULLER  FISCHER, 

Omaha^  NebriMka. 


FIRST  SUMIVIER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

That  whicn  we  call  the  American  Association  to  Promote  - 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  by  any  other  name  would 
be  equally  redolent  of  good  works,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  invent  another  title,  less  cumbrous,  that  would  as 
aptly  indicate  the  aim  and  purpose  of  that  organization.  The 
members  of  this  Association  have  recently  met  in  conference 
at  Crosbyside  Hotel,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  ai'ticle  is  to  give  some  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  of  the  impressions  produced  upon  one  who  went  there 
with  little  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  articulation,  but  deter- 
mined to  free  his  mind,  so  fai*  as  possible,  from  all  prejudice, 
and  to  draw  conclusions  solely  from  the  merits  of  the  case. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  even  the  earliest  arrivals  that  there 
was  to  be  no  small  gathering  of  the  clans,  and  that  those  in 
attendance  were  not  all  by  any  means  to  be  from  the  ranks  of 
the  pure  oralists.     As  indicative  of  this  fact  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  oldest  Institution  in  the  country  was  represented  by 
her  principal  and  an  instructor  from  the  manual  department : 
one  of  the  professors  from  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  an 
instructor  from  the  New  York  Institution,  a  deaf  teacher  from 
the  Kendall  School,  and  several  teachers  and  instructors  from 
the  manual  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  were 
there.     But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  number  came 
from  that  detachment  of  our  aimy  whose  special  line  of  work 
is  iirticulatioii.     It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  leaders  m 
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this  movement  went  there  with  doubts  as  to  whether  the  meet- 
ing would  be  a  success  in  the  matter  of  attendance ;  doubtless 
others  questioned  whether  it  would  be  a  success,  whatever  the 
attendance  might  be ;  but  there  was  and  there  could  be  but 
one  verdict  upon  such  points,  and  that  was  reached  by  those 
present  before  the  evidence  was  all  in.  One  thing  at  least  is 
manifest  to  all,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  together 
a  goodly  number  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  for  consultation  and 
mutual  profit  without  offering  the  inducement  of  free  board  at 
an  institution.  The  roll-call  of  members  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion was  responded  to  by  about  eighty-five  persons,  and  this 
number  was  increased  soon  after,  by  the  arrival  of  belated 
delegates  and  the  addition  of  new  members,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  thereabout.  There  were  also  many  visitors 
present  at  the  daily  sessions  from  the  hotels  and  cottages 
around  the  lake. 

The  printed  program  of  this  "  First  Summer  Meeting  "  was 
not  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  in  this 
article  to  follow  the  order  of  proceedings  as  it  was  carried  out, 
but  rather  to  give  a  general  outline  and  summary  of  the  work 
done.  In  his  opening  address  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Bell,  said  that  statistics  taken  from  the  Afuials 
show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  number  of  deaf  pupils  who  are  taught  speech, 
but  that  still  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  children  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  year  189Q-'91  received  no  lessons  whatever  in  ar- 
ticulation. He  emphasized  as  the  work  of  this  Association  the 
reduction  of  that  per  cent.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Associa  • 
tion  to  advocate  or  to  oppose  any  special  system  of  instruction, 
but  simply  to  meet  upon  the  platform  indicated  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  at  the  California  Convention  in  1886 — 
that  every  deaf  child  should  be  afforded  an  ftpportuniiy  to 
learn  to  speak.  In  a  later  address  Dr.  Bell  gave  utterance  to 
an  expression  which  might  be  construed,  without  mu(;h  distor- 
tion, to  imply  an  approval  of  the  use  of  signs  in  instructing  the 
deaf.  To  quote  his  exact  words,  as"  nearly  as  they  can  be  re- 
called, he  said :  *'*'  Use  any  means  to  impart  to  the  child  a  com- 
mand of  language.  Use  the  manual  alphal>et  or  any  other 
means  to  secure  that  end.*'  The  general  sentiment,  however, 
was  not  that  of  cordial  admiration  for  the  language  of  signs. 
and  when  one  exponent  of  that  methrx]  t^K>k  the  HfK>r  with  a 
rather  aggressive  air  he  was  jmrularly  ailmonished  by  the  Presi- 


^     ii 


•.      ^  ■- 


-:^»:ijr  iDutter,  as  "  we  know  ^*     "^ 
^^—     -~     -'-•-•>.    and  the  remiiider  pr(>l>«    -^• 
■  -.::■-:•  'iirfssion  of  opinion. 

—  "  ■     '-'  '11  *iijis  that  tliere  was  a  (lispo/-^ 

-  -— ...     .:  was  simply  a  determination  t  ^ 
"-*■-         "■■   :••  'j»er  channel,  and  to  eliniinut^ 

■  -     .-r-    T     j-*fless  and   uni)roti table  ai^'u- 

":"r.-*>ed   the    controversies  at  our 

— -.-      *•••:  the  relative   imi)ortan('e  of  the 

■- —    ■   ~11  reco«»'nize  the  wisdom  of  avoid- 

— -      .    -.11  Times.     Still,  the  knowledge  that 

-  1--   "  •111  who  would  carry  aw«iv  wnniLr 
•L  -  '  iL»a(h*  it  very  hard  on  certain  oc- 

r—  ■   ~"--r-:i  the  manual  system  was  maligned, 

■    'JL'-r-i.'  >r,  as  when,  for  instance,  the  Hon. 

^.       .:  --led  his  address  on  the  pjducation 

r.     „■       'il;  lucent  ])rediction  that  twenty-tive 

•-..^~-:l  sign-language  "  will  no  longer  be 

--   i.i:.j  the  deaf.      Such  a  statement  was 

.,1    --.:_  "j-r  >pirit   advocated  by  the  Presi<biit 

.>:-—  Li :  it  certainly  indicated  amazing  con 

-jLrr  >peaker  in  his  proi)hetic  vision,  in 

_:_   L.— rr  were  peisons  in  his  audience  better 

—  _  -    l-n-ide  from  }n<)saic  ex]KTience  wlietlier 

..L'  -  .-  -:ther  probable  or  desirable. 
-    ..:  -1   L-et   for   ])rolit  and  not  for  wian«'^lin«r. 
.-    -.  i*  it-ctures  in    the   mornings,  school   of 
.--■-.■_*.  including  actujd   work   with   jmpiK 
^  .  -i.:rrtainment    in    the   evenings.      Dr.    A. 
--^  1  Mrvhcal  College,  Philadel])hia.  deliver<'(| 
L-  tLalomv  of  the  vocal  or«^*ins,   fully   illus 
.->  w'L  charts,  models,   ami   sj)ecimens    from 
Hf  was  listened  (o   with   the  closest    at 
;-..ujr    was   sut1i<*iently    free    from   te<-hiiieal 
Lilristood   by   his  au<lience,   and   while    he 
i.r-  Lai  style,  with  no  attemj)t  at  display,    he 
•-ily  familiar  witli  liis  subject,  and  ]>reNeiited 
•~'r  .Hud  instinct i\e  way  that    it    was  ])inb 
^     ■:  a  majority  of   those   j)rese^nt   that    these 
^  Z".  wt-re  ample  re] )ay men t  for  all   the   trcuible 
»r:-L  i."Uice  at  the  Summer  Meeting. 
*    Hz '■*'**>»  each  nioi  nhig.    I^iofessoi'    Jiell    gase 
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m  liour  to  the  vocal  organs,  visible  speech,  and  kindred  topics. 

E.OW ever. much  one  may  differ  with  Dr.  Bell  upon  any  of  his 

tWories,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  of  his  ability 

{»  a  lecturer.     "  He  is  a  bom  teacher,'*  said  one  gentleman  at 

the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  lessons.     It  would  require  too 

much  space  to  give  any  abstract  of  these  lectures  that  would  in 

any  degree  do  them  justice,  but  a  few  of  the  illustrations  used 

may  be   noted,    though   much  of  their  force  and  aptness  is 

necessai-ily  lost  by  thus  separating  them  from  the  connected 

discourse.     He  compared  the  power  which  exists  in  a  chord  of 

producing  sympathetic  vibrations  in  another  chord  to  a  child 

pushing  a  swing.     When  the  pushes  agree  with  the  motion  of 

the  swing,  increased  vibration  results ;  when  not  in  agreement, 

the  motion  is  checked.     So  a  chord  produces  vibrations  in 

another  chord  harmonizing  with  itself,  but  tends  to  check  the 

motion  of  chords  which  do  not  harmonize.     The  appUcation 

was  the  strengthening  of  the  vocal  sound  by  the  resonance 

ciivitieH,  the  air  in  which  vibrates  in  harmony  with  the  vocal 

chords. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  all  the  variations  of  the  human 
voice  that  go  to  make  up  speech,  even  to  the  vowel  sounds,  are 
due  to  modifications  of  the  sound  in  the  resonance  chambers 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  he  cited  an  instance  which  came  under 
his  notice  where  a  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  undergone 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  and  was  yet  able  to  carry  on  an 
intelhgible  conversation,  even  the  Scotch  accent  being  notice- 
able. No  air  came  through  the  vocal  chords,  as  at  that  time 
they  had  been  closed  for  twenty-five  years.  There  was  of 
course  no  voice,  but  only  something  resembling  a  whisper  pro- 
duced by  violent  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  back  of  the  mouth 
through  the  Hps. 

WTien  a  pupil  has  defective  speech,  the  teacher  should  imi- 
tate it,  and  by  studying  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  his 
own  mouth  learn  just  where  the  defective  utterance  is  caused 
ill  the  pupil's  mouth.  We  do  not  always  get  the  sound  we 
want  from  a  pupil,  but  we  get  sometliing,  and  we  should  study 
that  sound  and  use  it  instead  of  adopting  the  "  No,  no," 
method. 

Dr.  Bell  characterized  the  indefinite  vowel  sound  as  a  per- 
fect *'  godsend ''  to  the  teacher  of  articulation.  He  depre- 
cated the  great  waste  of  time  which  some  teachers  are  guilty 
of  ill  attempting  to  secure  a  nicety  of  utterance  on  the  part  of 
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deaf  pupils  that  is  not  observed  even  by  hearing  people  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  Nobody  says  wahs  (for  was),  hnt  rather 
fonz.  We  are  not  training  elocutionists,  but  are  simply  endeav- 
oring to  give  our  pupils  the  power  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood, and  we  should  be  satisfied  when  we  accomplish  that. 
He  then  pronounced  quite  a  long  sentence,  giving  to  each 
vowel  this  indefinite  u  sound,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  each  word.* 

The  advantages  of  using  the  manipulator  in  the  pupiFs 
mouth  were  shown  by  calling  up  some  of  the  deaf  childi'en 
present  to  the  rostrum.  Starting  with  the  t  sound,  Professor 
BpII  successively  produced  the  ch  and  k  sounds  by  pushing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth.  So  also  the  n  sound 
was  converted  into  the  ng  sound. 

In  order  to  secure  continuity  of  speech  and  to  prevent  the 
*•  bagpipe"  vaiiety  of  articulation  (in  gasps,  or  with  pauses  in- 
tervening between  the  elements  of  a  word),  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  having  the  sounds  or  elements  overlap.  In  pro- 
nouncing the  w^ord  "  play  "  the  /  should  not  succeed  the  p, 
but  the  tongue  should  be  in  2)osition  for  the  second  consonant 
at  the  same  time  that  the  lips  are  closed  to  form  the  first  one. 
Several  of  these  de>'ices — which  he  characterized  as  "dodges  " — 
were  suggested  by  him  and  their  practical  value  is  evident. 

At  one  of  the  morning  sessions  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon  gave  an 
exposition  of  his  "  Phonetic  Manual.'*  This  Manual  has  been 
in  use  during  the  past  year  in  the  Rochester  School,  and  Mr. 
Westervelt  and  Miss  Hamilton  both  spoke  highly  in  praise  of 
it.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  printed  form  by  the  Association  as 
Circulai*  of  Information  No.  2,  fully  illustrated  with  engravings. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  labor  and  expense  that  the  author  has 
assumed  in  prepaiing  the  Manual,  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly 
six  hundred  photographs  were  taken  "  in  order  to  obtain  uni  - 
formity  in  the  representation  of  the  positions  *  ♦  ♦  fQj. 
the  eugraver  to  work  from."  Special  importance  is  attached 
not  to  its  rapidity  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  phonetic  manual. 
In  his  prefatory  remarks  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  So  perfectly 
adapted  was  the  hand  found  to  represent  the  functions  of  the 
vo(^al  organs  that  some  mysterious  relation  between  the  two 
seemed  to  exist."     The  casual  reader  might  perhaps  be  dis  ■ 

♦  Of  course  on  thin  point  and  many  others  there  was  much  diversity  of 
oi>iuion,  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  present,  advo<>ating  and  practiMing  a 
thorough  drill  on' the  vowel  sounds. 
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to  regard  this  statement  as  simply  the  superficial  and 
^^^ul  opinion  of  an  enthusiast,  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
dngs  of  medical  authorities  to  have  foundation  in  sober 
I  remember  reading  some  years  ago  in  the  Popular 
\ce  Monthly  an  article  on  Cerebral  Localization,  in  the 
of  which  the  writer  stated  that  the  nerve  centres  which 
itrol  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  those  of  the  arms  are  so 
-_je  together  in  the  brain  as  to  appear  as  one,  and  that  this 
^'%ct  is  illustrated  by  the  grimaces  that  accompany  vigorous 
"^^se  of  the  arms.     Mr.  Westervelt  remarked  that  the  pupils,  in 
Unaking  use  of  the  phonetic  symbols,  were  observed  to  be  un- 
consciously  accompanying  them  with  the  positions   of    the 
mouth  which  the  symbols  represent. 

Among  the  vast  mass  of  valuable  and  practical  matter  pre- 
sented by  teachers  in  the  afternoon  school  of  practice  it  is 
hard  to  make  special  reference  or  comment.     Most  of  the  pa- 
pers presented  were  illustrated  by  pupils  from  the  schools — a 
style  of  illustration  that  requires  no  commendation.     There 
were  about  two  dozen  deaf  children  in  attendance,  coming  from 
as  far  east  as  Portland,  as  far  south  as  8t.  Augustine,  and  as 
far  west  as  Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City.     The  school  of  prac- 
tice was  in  charge  of  Miss  Yale,  as  indicated  on  the  program 
which  was  sent  out  a  short  time  previous  to  the  meeting. 
The  exercises  were  of  informal  character,  the  speakers  often 
being  plied  with  questions,  except  in  those  few  cases  where  an 
elaborately-prepared  paper  was  read,  and  even  then  the  reader 
was  always  subjected  to  subsequent  cross-examination  by  the 
audience.     The  illustration  of  the  kindergarten  methods  by 
Miss   Gawith,   of   Northampton,   was   especially   interesting. 
With  the  aid  of  some  children  whom  she  met  there  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  able  to  show  how  the  interest  of  such  beginners 
is  held  until  they  are  unconsciously  led  on  from  play  to  study. 
Miss  Fuller  gave  some  account  of  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  but 
none  of  the  "  little  children  "  were  present.     Miss  Black,  with 
pupils  from  her  Albany  Home  School,  demonstrated  the  excel- 
lent results  which  she  has  secured  by  means  of  the  "  syllabic 
drill,"  already  described  by  her  in  the  A  nuals^  vol.  xxxv,  pages 
118-124.     Miss  Jordan,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  after  read- 
ing a  paper  on  the  word  method,  called  two  of  her  pupils  for- 
ward and  had  them  give  a  short  exhibition  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  speech  and  of  their  ability  to  read  the  lips.     Miss 
McDowell,  in  describing  the  methods  of  the  Philadelphia  Oral 
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Branch,  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  having 
the  spoken  word  precede  the  written  form  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  must  depend  on 
the  former.  The  articulation  work  of  the  two  girls  from  this 
school  was  remarkable  and  excited  much  comment.  Mr.  Paul 
Binner,  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  presented 
some  charts  of  vocal  gymnastics  used  in  his  Milwaukee  day- 
school,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  his  pupils,  illustrated  vari- 
ous breathing  exercises.  Miss  Sparrow,  of  Northampton,  Miss 
Barton,  and  other  teachers,  were  accompanied  by  pupils  from 
theii-  respective  schools.  The  methods  of  the  Whipple  School 
were  described  by  one  of  Mr.  Whipple's  former  pupils.  Miss 
Daisy  Way,  of  Kansas  City.  If  all  of  the  pupils  of  that  school 
were  as  expert  in  articulation  as  this  young  lady  is,  the  supe- 
riority of  that  method  would  requii'e  no  further  demonstration 
than  to  hear  them  speak  and  see  them  read  the  speech  of 
others.  Miss  Way  holds  a  position  in  a  lai'ge  business  house 
where  there  are  seventy  employes.  All  communication  with 
her  is  can-ied  on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  as  she  keeps  the  books 
of  the  establishment,  it  is,  of  coui'se,  necessary  for  her  to  trans- 
act much  business  that  requires  speech.  Her  attendance  at 
this  meeting,  coming  as  she  did  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City, 
to  describe  the  methods  and  to  testify  to  the  earnestness  and 
ze>il  of  her  former  teacher,  was,  as  Dr.  Gillett  remai'ked,  "  a 
most  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory." 

The  books  and  apparatus  from  Northampton,  Portland,  Bos- 
ton, Rochester,  and  the  Volta  Bureau  constituted  an  exhibit 
that  attracted  much  attention. 

Such  is  a  very  incomplete,  imperfect  account  of  a  most  im- 
portant gathering.  It  would  be  difficult  to  waite  a  satisfactory 
report  of  the  proceedings  ;  the  printed  report  from  the  stenog- 
rai)her  s  notes  will  fail  in  many  ways  to  indicate  exactly*  what 
took  place.  Actual  attendance  at  the  daily  sessions  alone  can 
(jualify  one  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such  a  con- 
vention. 

I  have  reserved  mention  till  now  of  my  personal  convictions 
respecting  the  value  of  articulation  and  the  place  that  in  my 
opinion  it  properly  occupies  in  our  work.  These  convictions 
have  ])een  strengthened  in  some  respects  and  modified  in  others 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Lake  George.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convincred  that  every  deaf  child  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  speak  ;  I  am  quite  as  positive  that  all  deaf  chil- 
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(Iren  cannot  be  taught  to  speak,  and  that  to  persist  in  the  effort 
to  secure  that  end  is  as  great  an  injustice  to  the  pupils  in  some 
cases  as  it  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  fair  trial  in  the  oral  de- 
partment in  the  first  place.  Our  oral  friends  unduly  magnify 
the  value  of  speech  as  it  is  attained  by  the  majority  of  the 
deaf,  and  they  also  exaggerate  the  malevolent  influence  of  signs. 
The  pupil  whose  speech  and  lip-reading  created  the  most  fav- 
orable impression  on  the  platform  at  Crosbyside  surprised  me 
one  day  by  mingling  readily  in  a  sign  conversation  which  I  was 
holding  with  Mr.  Kiesel.  I  will  admit  that  she  showed  a 
proper  appreciation  of  her  awful  condition,  for  when  I  asked 
in  surprise  how  it  was  that  she  could  use  signs  so  fluently,  she 
replied  orally,  "  The  older  girls  taught  me ;  I  am  ashamed  of 
them ! "  The  horror  which  the  pure  oralists  affect  over  the 
grimaces  of  sign-makers  is  rather  amusing  in  view  of  the 
mouthing,  throttling,  manipulating  processes  which  are  neces- 
sary in  oral  instruction.  The  standpoint  of  Aesthetics  is  one  on 
which  the  teachers  of  speech  can  hardly  claim  a  monopoly.  But 
this  is  a  digression  ;  I  stai'ted  out  to  say  that  only  imperfect 
and  more  or  less  disagreeable  speech  is  attainable,  and  even 
that  is  limited  to  exceptional  cases.  In  conversing  with  the 
best  of  the  articulation  pupils  present  at  Lake  George,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  pay  close  attention  to  catch  what  they  said, 
and  it  was  frequently  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
what  I  said  to  them.  The  ability  to  converse  as  well  as  they 
did  had  unquestionably  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  some 
general  information  which  could  have  been  imparted  by  m(^ans 
of  signs  without  materially  delaying  their  progress  in  articu- 
lation. "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  a 
very  good  motto  in  our  work  of  teacihing  the  deaf. 

So  much  for  that  side  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  noted  that  some  of  our  manual  teachers  are  just  as 
obliWous  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  as  are 
the  pure  oralists  to  the  undoubted  advantages  of  the  combined 
or  eclectic  system.  No  teacher,  and  certainly  no  principal,  can 
afford  to  ignore  or  refuse  to  consider  systems  whose  results 
are  open  to  inspection  and  whose  success  is  manifest  to  any 
candid  observer.  The  oralist  errs  in  claiming  too  much ;  the 
ultra  sign  teacher  errs  no  less  in  conceding  too  little.  One  of 
the  most  important  papers  presented  at  Lake  George  was  IVIr. 
Crouter  s  on  "  The  History  of  Oral  Work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution.''     In  that  Institution  "  for  fifty  years  no  other 
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method  [besides  the  manual]  was  practised,  no  other  was  be- 
lieved possible.''  When  such  a  conservative  school  slowly  but 
surely  turns  to  other  methods  until  the  principal,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  manual  department,  declares 
'*  The  time  for  doubt  is  gone  and  gone  forever.  Speech,  God- 
given  speech,  is  the  heritage  of  every  child,  and  every  child 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity,  the  very  best  opportunity, 
to  acquire  it,"  there  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  declaration. 
It  is  not  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  alone : 
most  of  the  foremost  schools  for  the  deaf  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  articulation.  The  change  offers  but 
few  attractions  to  the  manual  teacher.  It  is  like  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  lightning  express  to  a  construction  train.  But 
our  personal  dislikes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  parents 
wish  their  children  "  to  be  like  other  children,"  and  we  should 
make  them  as  nearly  so  as  lies  in  our  power.  The  tax-payer  sup- 
ports our  institutions  under  the  supposition  that  we  are  best 
fitting  our  pupils  for  mingling  with  the  world,  and  no  candid 
person  can  study  the  situation  carefully  without  admitting  the 
great  advantage  which  even  imperfect  speech  gives  to  the  deaf. 
It  means  more  work  for  us,  more  disagreeable  work,  and  less 
satisfactory  results.  We  can  stand  the  labor,  but  the  prospect 
is  not  the  less  discouraging.  Meanwhile  let  us  neglect  no  op- 
portunity to  inform  ourselves  concerning  oral  methods,  and 
the  first  step  to  take  in  that  dii'ection  is  to  become  a  member 
of  the   American   Association   to   Promote   the   Teaching  of 

Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  Vie  Florida  Inntitute^  St.  AugtisUnfj  Fla, 


THE  WHIPPLE  METHOD.* 

Other  able  articles  which  have  been  read  before  this  meeting 
have  mentioned  numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  articulation  in  which  a  system  of  teaching  the 
deaf  has  \'irtually  ceased  to  exist  with  the  death  of  the  origi- 
nator.    There  seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  series  of  cir- 
oumstances,  if  not  an  organized  effort,  to  keep  in  obscurity  the 
^Natural  Alphabet  and  system  of  teaching  of  the  late  Mr.  Zerah 
'C  Whipple,  of  Mystic  Biver,  Connecticut,  and  while  as  a  pupil  of 
liis,  a  direct  beneficiary  of  his  achievements,  I  feel  profoundly 
.^^teful  for  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  bring  the  matter 
l)ef ore  the  public,  and  thus  contribute  a  trifle  toward  securing  it 
a  portion  of  the  attention  it  so  richly  deserves,  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  my  own  inability  to  do  the  subject  adequate  jus- 
tice, and  I  would  first  of  all  beg  for  kind  consideration  of  the 
facts  I  plead  in  extenuation. 

A  period  of  some  sixteen  years  has  elapsed  since  I  received 
instruction,  and  during  this  time,  as  no  necessity  has  required 
me  to  retain  all  the  facts  ready  for  immediate  use,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  I  been  a  teacher,  there  are  doubtless 
many  details  which  may  be  lacking,  and  which  I  am  unable  to 
supply.  I  am  but  too  glad  for  the  occasion  thus  offered  me 
of  doing  honor  to  a  benefactor  of  humanity  whose  sole  aim 
was  to  benefit  those  who  are  afflicted,  and,  incomplete  as  my 
explanation  may  be,  it  is  actuated  by  a  deep  feeling  of  gi-ati- 
tude  and  a  full  consciousness  of  what  I  owe  to  him.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  with  me  my  mother,  who  is  as  familiar  with 
his  methods  as  I,  from  the  fact  of  her  residence  at  the  school 
with  me,  and  if  in  the  course  of  discussion  any  questions  arise 
which  I  am  unable  to  answer  I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  you  to 
her. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  system  that  a  brief  history  of  its 
origin  may  not  be  amiss. 

Primarily,  the  germ  developed  in  the  mind  of  Jonathan 
Whipple,  the  grandfather  of  the  inventor,  whose  favorite  son, 
Enoch,  was  a  deaf-mute.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  repeated 
experiment,  wholly  unaided  by  precedent  or  device,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  his  child  a  form  of  speech.     Afterward  he 
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discovered,  by  close  study  of  the  subject,  that  he  could  secure 
an  understanding  from  him  more  readily  when  his  own  face 
was  under  close  scrutiny,  and  thus  to  his  mind  was  imparted, 
remotely  enough,  but  still  impressively,  the  first  principle  of 
lip-reading,  which  he  afterwards  taught  his  son,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  his  becoming  an  accomplished  speech-reader.  The 
elder  Whipple  was  ignorant  and  obscure,  and  had  no  possible 
knowledge  of  the  other  efforts  then  being  made  in  the  same 
direction,  but  the  idea  took  a  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he 
longed  to  extend  the  benefits  to  a  wider  circle  of  the  afflicted 
class  to  which  his  son  belonged.  His  methods  were  primitive  • 
prejudice  was  strong  and  difficult  to  overcome,  and  as  old  age 
drew  on  apace,  despairing  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  his  cher- 
ished hope,  he  confided  his  ambitions  to  his  young  and  gifted 
grandson,  whose  ready  brain  was  as  quick  to  conceive  as  his 
compassion  and  humanity  were  swift  to  be  aroused,  and  he 
adopted  as  his  life  work  the  task  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips.  His  ideas  were  necessarily  crude  and  un- 
developed ;  but,  aided  by  his  grandfather's  example,  he  sought 
for  and  obtained  a  few  pupils,  whom  he  endeavored  to  teach 
as  his  uncle  had  been  taught.  This  was  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  and  he  soon  felt  the  incompleteness  of  his 
theories,  which  he  at  once  redoubled  his  efforts  to  strengthen. 
He  resigned  his  charge  to  other  members  of  the  family  and 
sought  instruction  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
believing  that  a  course  of  study  would  result  in  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  details  of  teaching.  One  day, 
so  the  story  goes,  he  saw  the  principal  and  abruptly  announced 
his  intention  of  at  once  going  home,  saying  in  explanation  that 
he  had  at  last  conceived  an  idea  of  a  system  whereby  the  for- 
mation of  sounds  could  be  illustrated,  and  he  anxiously  desired 
to  reach  home  iu  order  to  experiment  upon  and  perfect  his 
idea.  That  very  day  witnessed  his  departure,  and,  after  wc^ks 
of  patient  study  and  concentrated  mental  effort,  his  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  ^'  Natural  Alphabet,"  also  known 
as  Visible  Speech. 

The  idea  he  conceived  was  simply  this :  if  the  visible  vocal 
organs  were  familiarized  to  the  pupil,  each  in  the  proper  posi  ■ 
tion  for  forming  sounds,  one  great  point  in  articulation  was 
gained.  He  aimed  to  reach  the  understanding  by  the  shortest 
possible  route — to  appeal  directly  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by 
a  picture  of  the  positions  taken  in  making  speech.     He  en- 
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deavored  to  illustrate  in  the  simplest  manner  the  positions  of 
the  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and  palate.  In  point  of  fact,  his  inven- 
tion differed  from  the  Bell  system  in  this  principal  detail,  that 
instead  of  depicting  the  organs  of  the  throat  and  conveying 
the  anatomy  of  sound,  he  confined  himself  wholly  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  organs  visible  only  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
process  which  evolved  the  idea  began  with  the  profile  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  head,  and  having  gained  a  condensed 
form  of  illustration  of  each  of  the  components  of  Visible  Speech, 
the  next  step  was  to  perfect  them.  For  hours  at  a  time  he 
sat  before  a  mirror  studying  the  positions  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth,  or  going  out  into  the  bright  sunlight  he  would  lie  upon 
his  back,  still  with  the  mirror  in  his  hand,  peering  into  the  in 
ner  recesses  of  his  mouth.  While  studying  the  more  difficult 
sounds  he  neither  ate  nor  slept,  and  yielded  only  to  exhaustion 
when  the  obstacle  had  been  conquered.  He  threw  his  whole 
vitality  into  the  task,  and  its  completion  virtually  ended  his 
existence.  His  idea  was  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity  in  the  manner  of  reaching  the  mind  of  the 
pupiL  Laying  aside  the  idea  of  teaching  a  set  of  arbitrary 
sounds,  each  representing  a  position  of  the  inner  mechanism  of 
speech,  he  endeavored  to  convey  to  the  eye  at  once  both  the 
sound  to  be  produced  and  the  position  required  in  its  forma- 
tion. This  obviated  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  pupil  the 
relationship  between  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  and  vocal- 
ization, and  constant  drill  in  writing  and  reading  the  charac- 
ters familiarized  the  vocal  organs  with  the  function  of  placing 
themselves  properly.  If  the  idea  were  adequately  understood, 
it  would  seem  that  a  great  obstacle  in  the  education  of  deaf 
adults  would  be  removed.  As  I  have  said  before,  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  organism  of  the  throat,  and  the 
entire  idea  of  sound  was  conveyed  through  the  ribration  felt 
by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  throat  and  nose,  and  holding  it 
before  the  mouth  in  the  case  of  respiratory  sound.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  set  of  charts  prei)ared  by  Mr. 
Whipple  himself  for  my  use  and  home  instruction.  The  fact 
of  their  having  been  prepared  by  him  adds  greatly  to  their 
value  and  renders  them  more  interesting,  I  am  sure.  These 
represent  much  of  the  elementar}-  steps  in  the  teaching  of  the 
system.* 

♦We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  these  charts  in  a  future  number  r>f  the 
AnnaiM.—^.  A.  F. 
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In  regard  to  Mr.  Whipple's  system  of  teaching  there  are 
many  details  which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  supply.  Virtually 
he  had  no  organized  plan.  His  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  the 
duty  of  perfecting  his  alphabet  for  so  long  a  period,  and  after 
its  completion  his  demise  followed  so  swiftly,  that  no  time  was 
left  for  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of  teaching.  The  school 
was  all  that  the  name  implied,  a  Home  school,  where  all  were 
members  of  one  family  and  each  day  was  one  long  object-les- 
son. Beginning  with  the  simplest  sounds  known,  after  the 
idea  of  possessing  a  voice  and  the  ability  to  use  it  was  thor- 
oughly ingrafted  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  method  of 
teaching  was  almost  identical  with  that  shown  by  Dr.  Bell  in 
his  demonstration  with  the  younger  children.  Mr.  Whipple 
went  among  the  pupils  and  played  with  them,  so  that  at  first 
work  was  disguised  under  the  mask  of  a  pastime.  At  the  table, 
in  their  play,  and  during  constant  intercourse  with  them, 
efforts  were  made  to  teach  the  children  the  names  of  familiar 
objects  and  conditions  that  came  under  their  notice,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  routine  of  duty,  untiring  attention  was  given  them, 
and  indi\idual  instruction  was  the  rule  rather  than  by  classes. 
The  Natural  Alphabet  representation  of  each  word  learned  was 
first  correctly  mastered,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  sentences 
followed,  and  conversation  was  immediately  begun.  Extensive 
drills  were  given  in  writing,  in  Natural  Alphabet  characters, 
long  hsts  of  words,  and  from  these  exercises  pronunciation 
was  corrected,  and  the  meaning  and  usages  of  the  words  them- 
selves were  thoroughly  explained. 

Mr.  Whipple  achieved  wonderful  success  in  the  instruction 
of  older  pupils.  At  one  time  his  pupils  included  several  grad- 
uates from  sign  institutions,  who  made  very  rapid  progress. 
His  method  with  them,  after  conveying  the  principles  of  speech, 
was  confined  to  extensive  drills  in  translating  exercises  of 
Natural  Alphabet  characters  into  writing,  and  of  transferring 
printed  articles,  familiar  poems,  or  scriptural  passages  into  the 
Natural  Alphabet  form.  Their  pre\'iou8  knowledge  of  the  usage 
of  words  aided  them  greatly,  and  the  process  of  study  required 
gave  them  a  thorough  and  definite  idea  of  pronunciation. 

In  each  in  stance  of  adult  teaching  wonderful  progress  was 
made.  Two  children  of  a  wealthy  Southern  gentleman,  both 
graduates  of  a  Canadian  institution,  and  each  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  made  particulaily  rapid  progress,  and  the  effect 
of  their  first  word  upon  their  father,  who,  at  eighty  yearSy 
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heard  for  the  first  time  the  sound  of  their  voices,  was  pathetic 
in  the  extreme.  He  came  in 'midwinter  from  his  home  in 
Louisiana  to  satisfy  himself,  and  went  away  delighted.  The 
idea  is  gaining  ground  that  only  the  younger  deaf  can  be 
properly  instructed  in  articulation,  and  some  schools  have  de- 
cided against  the  admission  of  older  pupils.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  past  successes,  it  would 
seem  that  this  system  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial  in  their  be- 
half. The  drill  in  reading  and  writing  the  symbols  so  famil- 
iarizes the  visible  organs  with  their  proper  use  that  speech- 
reading  quickly  follows  the  art  of  speaking  itself. 

It  is  but  tardy  justice  that  brings  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Whip- 
ple into  some  degree  of  prominence  among  the  records  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  History  is  forever  repeating  itself,  and 
in  time  there  may  be  developments  which  will  lead  to  its  lend- 
ing to  a  sorely  afflicted  class  the  aid  that  the  inventor  so  ear- 
nestly desired  to  bestow.  He  believed  this  to  be  his  mission, 
and  to  fulfil  it  properly  every  energy  was  bent.  In  a  letter 
to  my  father  written  during  my  stay  at  the  school,  he  said :  "  I 
am  thankful,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  been  one  of  those  selected 
by  the  Father  to  accomplish  a  work  so  full  of  blessed  results." 
Failure  never  caused  him  to  falter ;  he  was  beset  and  hai'assed 
by  financial  difficulties  that  no  doubt  exhausted  his  already 
overstrained  vitality  and  hastened  his  end.  While  he  has 
never  yet  been  duly  appreciated,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
future  generation  may  rise  up  to  bless  both  him  and  the  inven- 
tion that  was  his  life-work  and  the  guiding  star  of  his  existence. 

DAISY  WAY, 

Kanm»  City,  Mo. 
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♦From  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  B.  G.  Northrop  and  publish* 
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Bt  referring  to  the  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  a  represent  the  lips ;  e  e  the  teeth ;  b 
the  tongue ;  c  the  soft  palate,  and  d  the  direction  which  the 
voice  takes  in  passing  through  the  nose.  A  curved  line  drawn 
over  a  character  means  "  voice  through  the  nose/^ 

The  letters  of  "Whipple's  Natural  Alphabet"  above  the 
dotted  hne  are  parts  of  the  diagram,  pictorial  of  the  organs 
of  speech  placed  in  certain  relative  positions,  such  as  would 
be  assiimed  by  those  organs  in  speaking  the  required  sound. 
In  other  words,  each  letter  of  this  alphabet  is  a  reminder  to  the 
person  who  sees  it  to  put  certain  parts  of  the  mouth  in  certain 
positions  relative  to  each  other,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain 
elementary  sound  of  the  language. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  each  letter  referred  to  by 
its  number  on  the  chart : 

No.  1.  Lips  closed  ;  voice  through  the  nose,     /n,  as  in  sum. 

No.  2.  Lips  closed  ;  voice  in  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  puff 
of  breath.     ^,  as  in  tu^. 

No.  3.  Lips  closed  ;  puff  of  breath.    /?,  as  in  cap. 

No.  4.  End  of  the  tongue  pressed  tightly  against  the  upper 
teeth  and  gum ;  voice  thi'ough  nose,     n,  as  in  man. 

No.  5.  End  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth 
and  gum,  entirely  stopping  the  escape  of  the  voice  ;  the  voice 
sounded  in  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  puff  of  breath,  c?,  as  in 
pac?. 

No.  6.  The  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  No.  5.     A  puff  of 

breath  without  any  voice.     ^,  as  in  pu^. 

No.  7.  The  throat  closed  by  contact  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  with  the  soft  palate ;  voice  through  the  nose,  ng^  as  in 
thin^. 

No.  8.  Same  position  as  in  No.  7,  excepting  that  the  nasal 
passage  is  closed  and  the  voice  is  confined  to  the  throat.  As 
the  throat  is  opened  by  lowering  the  tongue,  the  confined 
breath  will  be  heard  to  escape  quite  forcibly  into  the  mouth. 
^,  as  in  ba^. 

No.  9.  Same  as  No.  8,  omitting  the  voice,     k,  as  in  sacA:. 

No.  10.  End  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth.  Voice  and 
breath  combined,     th^  as  in  ba^Ae. 

No.  11.  Same  as  No.  10,  excepting  the  voice,     th^  as  in  hfUh. 

No.  12.  Under  hp  drawn  under  the  upper  teeth.  Voice  and 
breath  combined.     ?;,  as  in  move. 

No.  13.  Same  as  above,  omitting  voice,    y*,  as  in  hal/! 
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No.  14.  Teeth  closed ;  tongue  in  contact  with  the  teeth  at 
the  sides,  but  slightly  drawn  back  at  the  point.  Voice  and 
breath  combined,     z,  as  in  ha^e  ;  «,  as  in  wi«e. 

No.  15.  Same  as  No.  14,  omitting  the  vc  ice.     «,  as  inle««,  hiss. 

No.  16.  Lips  separated  about  the  width  of  a  finger ;  teeth 
slightly  separated ;  tongue  touching  the  teeth  at  the  sides, 
but  drawn  back  from  the  front  teeth,  leaving  a  larger  place 
for  the  escape  of  the  voice  and  breath  than  in  Numbers  14  and 
15.     Voice  and  breath  combined.     «,  as  in  pleasure,  measure. 

No.  17.  Same  as  No.  16,  omitting  the  voice,     sh^  as  in  ^sh. 

No.  18.  Combination  of  numbers  6  and  16. 

No.  19.  Combination  of  numbers  6  and  17. 

No.  20.  Point  of  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth  and  gum : 
voice  forced  out  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue.     /,  as  in  e//,  hi//. 

No.  21.  End  of  the  tongue  turned  backward ;  voice,  r,  as 
in  fur. 

No.  22.  The  throat  open ;  breath.     A,  as  in  behalf. 

No.  23.  The  hps  pouting,  forming  a  round  aperture ;  breath. 
wh,  as  in  where. 

The  letters  thus  far  described  all  show  a  side  view  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  And  the  aspirates  and  vocals  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  lines  in  the  foimer  being  light., 
and  in  the  latter  darkly  shaded ;  as,  for  instance  :  Numbers  2 
and  3  are  alike,  excepting  that  No.  2  is  shaded,  which  signifies 
"  voice,"  while  the  light  lines  of  No.  3  mean  that  the  breath 
only  is  used. 

The  remaining  letters  from  24  to  41  inclusive  are  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  they  are  intended  to  show,  by  a  front  view,  the 
degree  of  openness  of  the  mouth  and  the  shape  of  the  orifice 
necessary  to  produce  any  given  sound.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
this  portion  of  the  alphabet  is  in  eveiy  particular  scientifically 
correct,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  by  placing  the  lips  in  a 
given  position  a  required  sound  nwst  be  produced ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  these  are  the  natural  shapes  and  positions  which 
a  deaf  jDerson  must  be  taught  to  look  for  and  expect  when  these 
sounds  are  uttered.  Though  it  is  true  that  every  one  of  our 
English  vowel  sounds  can  be  pronoimced  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness with  closed  teeth  and  without  moving  the  lips  at  all, 
still  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  that  is  not  the  correct 
way  to  talk. 

In  the  vowels  the  difference  in  the  shading  represents  the 
distinction  between  "long"  and  ''short.' 
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Niimbers  24,  25,  and  26  show  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  aperture  between  the  lips  in  speaking  oo,  in  boot ;  oo^  in 
foot ;  and  o,  in  over. 

No.  27  is  a  combination  of  numbers  26  and  25. 

No.  28  shows  the  mouth  opened  widely.  The  horizontal 
lines  represent  the  upper  and  lower  teeth,     au,,  a,  as  in  all. 

No.  29  shows  the  comparative  size  of  the  aperture  for  the 
escape  of  the  voice  between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth  in  speak- 
ing the  long  sound  of  e,  as  in  ee\. 

No.  30  shows  the  opening  to  be  slightly  enlarged,  while  the 
light  lines  signify  a  short  sound,     t,  as  in  if,  pin. 

No.  31  shows  the  tongue  entirely  parted  from  the  teeth  in 
front,  but  still  touching  at  the  sides,     e^  as  in  m«t. 

No.  32  shows  the  tongue  dropped  from  the  teeth  at  the 
sides,  and  lying  nearly  flat  in  the  mouth,     a  as  in  fat,  hat. 

No.  33  shows  the  tongue  rather  nan*ower  than  in  No.  32,  and 
also  further  from  the  teeth,     ah,  alms. 

No.  34  shows  the  tongue  farther  still  from  the  upper  teeth, 
and  more  contracted  in  width,     o,  in  on,  sot,  folly. 

No.  35  shows  the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  but  the  tongue  is 
drawn  so  far  back  toward  the  throat  and  lies  so  flat  in  the 
mouth  that  practically  it  is  not  visible  to  the  pupil  standing  in 
front  of  the  teacher.     //,  as  in  i^s,  f/p  ;  o,  as  in  come. 

No.  36  represents  a  rather  indistinct,  almost  indefinable 
sound,  heard  in  the  last  syllable  of  human^  as  it  sounds  in 
ordinary  speech.  A  sort  of  intermediate  between  numbers  32 
and  35. 

No.  37.  A  combination  of  numbers  29,  30,  and  25,  pronounced 
with  one  impulse  of  the  voice,     u^  in  wse,  yot/th. 

No.  38.  A  combination  between  numbers  33  and  25.  o«/,  as 
in  out. 

No.  39.   A  combination  of  numbers  28  and  30.    oy,  as  in  boy. 

No.  40.    Numbers  31  and  30  combined,     a,  in  ate,  mail. 

No.  41.    Numbers  33  and  29  combined.     /,  as  in  ice. 

ZERAH  C.  WHIPPLE, 
Ijile  Principal  of  W/iippl^^t  Home  School^ 

Myntic  Riter^  Conn. 


TBPE  QUESTION  OP  METHODS  IN  SWEDEN. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  published  at  Stockholm  an  official 
pamphlet  of  90  quarto  pages  entitled  For/attnmgar  m.  m. 
angaende  d^fatumundervisningen  (Documents,  etc.,  relating 
to  Deaf-Mute  Instruction).   Stockholm :  Ivar  HsBgestrom,  1889. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  law  relating  to  deaf-mute  instruc 
tion  passed  May  31, 1889 ;  announcement  by  the  king  of  the 
general  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf ; 
announcement  in  regard  to  appropriations  of  public  money 
for  the  schools ;  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  ecclesiastic 
department ;  extracts  from  a  communication  from  the  Bicksdag 
or  Parliament,  and  statistical  tables. 

To  outsiders  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  the 
extract  from  the  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  department.  This 
takes  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  king  as  to  the  various  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  into  the  matter  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
and  the  various  arguments  pro  and  con  on  different  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  briefly  simmiarized,  and  the  conclusions  lucidly 
set  forth,  together  with  recommendations. 

What  renders  this  report  the  more  valuable  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  by  Mr.  G.  Wennerberg,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  an  officer  corresponding  to  our  cabinet  officers,  who 
has  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  religion  and  education. 
Not  only  is  he  eminently  qualified  by  education  and  2)osition 
to  discuss  the  subject,  but,  on  account  of  his  clear  and  logical 
reasoning,  his  sound  judgment,  and,  above  all,  his  absolute  im- 
partiality and  freedom  from  bias  of  any  kind,  his  conclusions 
are  entitled  to  careful  consideration  by  intelligent  and  thinking 
men  of  all  factions.  While  he  covers  the  whole  ground  in  a 
most  admirable  manner,  the  part  of  most  interest  to  us  is  that 
relating  to  methods  of  instruction.  Although  Sweden  was 
not  unaffected  by  the  oral  wave  which  swept  over  Europe 
about  the  time  of  the  Milan  Convention,  it  was  not  wholly  car- 
ried away  by  it ;  and  it  is  -therefore  the  more  interesting  to 
note  its  position  on  this  point. 

In  1878  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and,  after  theii*  report  had  been  made,  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  professional  papers  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  various  memorials  were  presented  to  the  government. 
These  discuHsions  and  memorials  are  given  due  consideration 
in  the  final  report  and  recommeudations. 
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After  commenting  on  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  deaf  and 
the  necessity  for  special  instruction,  the  three  different 
methods — sign,  writing  with  finger-spelling,  and  oral — are 
treated  separately.  As  to  signs,  it  is  conceded  that  they  are 
the  easiest  and  most  natural  means  of  reaching  the  minds  of 
the  deaf ;  but  on  the  other  hand  that  they  are  conducive  to 
loose  thinking  and  incorrect  use  of  language.  The  writing- 
spelling  method,  it  is  said,  leads  to  a  more  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  following  is  what  Mr.  Wennerberg  says  about  the  oral 
method : 

The  highest  aim  of  deaf-mute  iDstruction  is  the  introduction  of  the  deaf 
to  our  language  by  means  of  the  oral  method,  since  speech  is  the  chief 
medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man.  One  must  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  efforts  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  overlook  the  manifest  dif- 
ficulties thereby  encountered  ;  while  by  the  sign  and  writing  methods  the 
deaf  child  receives  impressions  of  the  language  from  the  motions  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  in  the  oral  method  it  is  from  the  rapidly  vanishing 
lines  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  that  the  eye  of  the  deaf,  aided 
by  an  instructive  interpretation  of  the  speaker's  facial  expression,  must 
discover  the  spoken  word.  When  afterwards  the  deaf-mute  tries  to  repeat 
the  word,  he  receives  no  guidance  from  his  ear  as  to  the  sound  of  the  word 
he  speaks.  Through  sight,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  aid  of  feeling, 
the  pupil  must  first  find  out  how  the  teacher's  lips  and  muscles  work  to- 
gether, in  order  to  denote  an  object  by  a  word  silent  to  the  pupil. 
Guided  by  his  feeling,  the  pupil  must  afterwards  place  his  organs  of  voice 
in  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  word.  Learning  U\  speak,  which  to  the  hearing  comes  without  ef- 
fort, is  to  the  deaf  an  art  so  great  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  can  learn  it  at 
all.  Notwithstanding  the  enonnous  difficulties  encountered  in  the  work, 
the  efforts  of  experienced  teachers  in  this  direction  do,  in  many  cases, 
lead  to  the  desired  results. 

No  wonder  that  this  success  gives  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  re- 
turn a  greater  and  greater  number  of  the  deaf  to  the  community  as 
speaking  beings.  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  speech,  and  concur  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  that  all  the  deaf  should  first  be 
given  a  trial  by  the  oral  method  in  order  that,  if  found  capable,  they 
may  be  instructed  by  this  method.  But  to  uie  it  seems  clear  that  for  not 
a  small  proportion  of  the  deaf  speech  and  lip-reading  present  most  seri- 
ous difficulties,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  merely 
mechanical  work  necestary  in  oral  instruction,  the  intellectual  develo])- 
ment,  which  is  possible  even  for  the  less  intelligent  deaf  by  adopting  a 
method  more  suitable  for  them,  is  in  many  cases  liable  t<»  be  sacrificed. 
And,  to  be  sure,  one  does  not  do  the  deaf-mute  any  service  if,  in  order 
to  teach  him  to  speak  a  few  words,  one  sacrifices  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  other  respects. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  the  liberty  to  touch  up(m  a  question  which 
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Iins  liBBD  rauoL  diapii«se<J.  Ii  is  tuivi  pretl.y  ^enerslly  uoncwt^d  Ui«(Sa^ 
ft  HiiiiJl  nambKr  '>f  Ibu  deuf.  purtiralurly  thuse  of  ieati  inteUi^tcnice.  nu  ^ 
Df  vt>T  ubtBiu  any  i!ouai(lernblt>  pruficbncy  in  Bpoai^li  and  lip-rewling.  fint^ 
opinicins  Btill  differ  i^onitidorably  ns  to  the  pioporticm  of  tliiise  wbti  cair^ 
tie  Ihnij  tHu^ht,  WliUv  line  member  of  the  (niyal)  wiuuiiiieiua  IhougU*,^ 
thai  HboQt  SO  per  uent.  of  the  deaf  could  be  jnstracted  onUy,  lb  .^ 
niajuritf  of  the  fiimmiwioii  nwaidered  BO  par  cent.  U>  be  all  Uiatoonl*^ 
be  Huc(.-essfu]ly  inHtructed  in  this  way.  and  there  are  etperieoced  ednr^E? 
tors  who  )ilai.'e  the  fl^ure  6i»a  lownr.  It  it  evident  that  tlija  |--"— "*-(i^ 
will  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  tniu^liera  and  the  iirganizatinn  *- 
the  si^hiiol.  But  another  point  iniist  be  r'onsidered  in  detunniiiitiK  iIl^ei 
(jtiOTtion.  DBuielj :  What  is  b  ealiBfactory  result  in  oral  inatruction  ?  It 
often  (complained  tliut  the  apeeeh  of  the  deaf  is  repnlsive,  and  nnintelliiaaa 
bir  til  roost  people  i  and  it  is  ntso  argued  tbnl  many  deaf  can  read  ll^F 
lipi  of  only  uertain  peraoiiH  with  whom  they  are  familiar.  The  greata-  -- 
or  leas  importance  attached  to  tbeiw  thinga  will  also  affect  tbe  so-coll^^ 
percentage  question. 

But  whichever  of  the  three  methiids  is  used,  the  importance  of  writii=^ 
luiut  always  be  insisted  upon.  To  be  sare,  writing  ia  somewhat  ineotr-- 
venient.  but  one  tVang  is  certain,  that  it  is  generally  nndcralood  i — * 
intuUigent  jie<iple.  And  in  teaching  the  deaf  us  well  as  the  hearing 
wnting  in  oouneotion  with  readiug  is,  in  many  oiseH,  a  more  pnle^cL 
factor  for  developing  the  intellect  than  speech. 

PHHnDt;  to  tbe  qntwtion  aa  to  which  method  will  givp  lht>  )H«t  reeal  ^ 
in  different  ciwea.  we  find  that  the  question  is  li>oked  npun  from  t*v^ 
ettsentially  different  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  pnre  oralii»t~ 
ar(rn^  the  uoqneationable  aaperiortty  of  speech  as  a  vtran*  of  fnnmni^^ 
ration,  and  think  that  tbe  chief  aim  of  deaf-mute  instruction  »hoiild  I^V 
to  attiuu  Home  proflcieDcy  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  even  though  I^C: 
fiirmer  lie  chiefly  mechanical  and  of  small  compiuw.  On  the  other  han  -^ 
the  opponents  of  this  method  claim  that  mental  dtreliipniml  ia  the  vbUS 
aim,  itnd  that  apetiob  should  be  a  aeecmdary  matter.  Acenrding  to  '^ 
latter  view,  each  of  the  three  methods  has  it-s  place, ^one  for  one  class 
the  deaf,  the  i)t.her  for  othem.  They  argue  that  there  is  no  reason  f — ■ 
confining  the  schools  to  any  one  syHtem,  but  that  the  cJitnce  should 

left  o)ien.     If  the  pupil  is  not  capable  uf  reasonable  development  by  t = 

oral  method,  both  mentally  and  aa  regards  Kpeechand  lip-reading, 
ahould  be  ioslruoted  by  the  method  which  promises  the  next  best  reen.    ^i 
OS   to  mental  development,   namely,  the  writing-spelling  method:  <<; —    ■ 
only  in  case  liis  Biental  capaeily  it  so  deficient  that  he  cannot  be  succe^^ 

fnlly  tought  by  this  method  should  lie  be  assigned  to  instruction  by  C ; 

sign  method.     •     •    ■ 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  the  commission  made  — 
report  some  experience  has  been  gained  in  regard  to  tbe  instruction 
the  deaf,  lioth  in  separate  schools  tor  the  different  methodnanil  where  t^^— " 
or  more  methods  have  been  employed  in  tbe  Hume  scIkkiI.     As  far  a^^^ 
know,  nu  decidedly  superior  results  have  been  attuiiied  by  the  former  ^m^ 
rangeraent.  nor  has  oral  instruction  suffered  materially  by  the  latt^.  ■ 
foreign  countries,  as  nuiung  us,  it  has  been  ubservetl  that  tbe  ioabiUI 
the  deaf  to  hear  what  they  themselves  as  well  an  others  saj  hna  a 
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to  fall  into  certain  errors  and  bad  habits  of  speech,  and  therefore 
s^i^lileiition  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  special  control 
Ti^fMr  them  when  talking  with  one  another.  I  am  also  aware  that  some  of 
in  oar  country  who  have  been  most  eager  in  advocating  absolute 
tion  have  modified  their  views  considerably.  Notwithstanding  all 
,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sufficient  information  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
to  determine  whether  or  not  separate  schools  will  not  be  necessary 
order  that  the  oral  method  may  attain  the  highest  development  of 
|^^;^riiich  it  is  capable.  This  applies  particularly  to  separating  oral  schools 
k  4bpam  those  in  which  signs  are  used.  In  my  judgment  this  question 
'\  .^^honld  for  the  present  be  left  open,  and  the  various  school  districts  al- 
^  lowed  to  decide  it  for  themselves,  provided  that,  if  instruction  is  g^ven 
liy  different  methods  in  the  same  school,  care  must  be  taken  that  oral  in- 
struction does  not  suffer  by  this  arrangement. 

The  law  pasned  in  1889  contains  provisions  substantially  in 
accordance  with  these  recommendations. 

O.  HANSON,  M.  A., 

MinneapttWi,  Minn. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

CAPPELLI,  D.  LUIGI.  Due  Commediole  per  istitutidi  educazione. 
[Two  Comedies  for  Educational  Institutions.]  Siena:  S.  Bernar- 
dino.    1891.     lamo,  pp.  54. 

These  comedies  were  written  by  a  teacher  in  the  Siena  Institu- 
tion, to  be  given  on  the  stage  orally  by  deaf  pupils,  and  have 
been  so  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Siena  and  other  Italian 
schools.  Mr.  Cappelli  claims  for  them  no  other  merit  than 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended ;  but  to  have  achieved  that  successfully  is  in  itself  no 
Blight  merit. 


FERRERI,  G.,  and  MORBIDI,  E.  Esercizi  graduati  di  letturapei  sor- 
domuti  italiani.  I  Parte,  ad  Edizione  migliorata.  [Graduated  Ex- 
ercises in  Reading  for  Italian  Deaf-Mutes.  Part  I.  Second 
Edition,  improved.]     Siena :  S.  Bernardino.    1891.     lamo,  pp.  95. 

The  third  part  of  this  series,  by  two  teachers  of  the  Siena 
Institution,  was  noticed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxxiv,  page  216. 
This  first  part  begins  with  combinations  of  sounds  and  single 
words  gi'ouped  progressively,  and  proceeds  as  far  as  short 
sentences  used  in  conversation.  A  large  vocabulary  of  nouns 
classified  by  subjects  (parts  of  the  body,  articles  of  clothing, 
etc.),  a  few  adjectives  and  verbs,  some  familiar  forms  of  speech, 
and  numeration  up  to  a  hundred,  are  included. 


2  9  (5  Notices  of  Pullications. 

GREENBERQER,  DAVID.  The  Word-Method  (Circular  of  Infor- 
mation,  No.  i,  1891,  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf).  Washington,  D.  C:  Gibson 
Brothers.     1891.     8vo,  pp.  18. 

The  term  "  Word-Method ''  is  here  used  as  opposed  to  the 
"  A-B-C-method "  of  teaching  articulation.  New  pupils  are 
taught  to  utter  words  from  the  outset  instead  of  beginning 
with  single  elementary  sounds.  The  words  to  be  taught,  how- 
ever, are  not  chosen  at  haphazard,  but  are  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  render  the  task  simple  and  to  include  the  most 
important  combinations  of  sounds.  Writing  is  taught  inde- 
pendently of  speech,  but  speech  always  precedes  writing.  All 
instruction  in  language  is  given  orally,  and  the  written  form  is 
not  shown  until  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  the  spoken 
form  by  weeks  of  practice.  The  reading  of  printed  matter  is 
deferred  until  the  pupil  has  been  in  school  for  two  years  or 
longer.  The  results  of  thus  giving  the  spoken  word  the  pre- 
cedence are,  Mr.  Greenberger  maintains,  a  more  correct  pro- 
nunciation by  the  pupil,  better  lip-reading,  and  the  more 
speedy  formation  of  the  habit  of  thinking  in  spoken  words. 
Some  of  the  psychological  principles  upon  which  the  theory  is 
based  are  applicable  to  language  teaching  in  general,  so  that, 
while  this  able  treatise  relates  especially  to  the  teaching  of 
articulation,  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  instructors  of  the 
deaf  by  other  methods.  It  will  certainly  be  read  with  interest 
by  all. 


HODGSON,  EDWIN  ALLAN,  M.  A.  Facts.  Anecdotes,  and  Poetry 
relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New  York :  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal 
Print.     1891.     lamo,  pp.  225. 

This  volume  begins  with  an  interesting  chapter,  showing  how 
some  (leaf  persons  have  distinguished  themselves  as  scholars, 
sculptors,  painters,  writers,  teachers,  and  men  of  business,  and 
giving  some  facts  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The 
anecdotes  and  poems  which  follow  Mr.  Hodgson  has  compiled 
from  his  fifteen  years'  experience  as  editor  of  the  Deaf -Mutes' 
Jonnutl.  Some  of  the  pieces  possess  high  poetic  merit,  and 
all  of  them  have  the  special  interest  that  belongs  to  their  sub- 
ject. 


WEED,  GEORGE  L.     Great  Truths  Simply  Told  for  Young  Learn- 
ers in  Christian  Teachings  and  Young  Readers  of  Bible  Words. 

This  book  is  not  yet  published,  but  it  is  expected  to  appear 

during  the  present  month.     We  have  seen  some  of  the  advance 

sheets,  and  we  (;all  attention  to  it  now  in  the  belief  that  heads 
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of  schools  will  be  glad  to  know  of  it  before  they  order  new 
books  for  the  year  just  opening. 

Mr.  Weed,  now  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  is  especially 
fitted  to  prepare  such  a  book  as  this  by  his  long  expeiience  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  by  the  special  interest  that  he  has 
always  taken  in  their  religious  instruction.  The  topics  include 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  our  duties  to  God  and  one 
another,  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  introduction 
to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  condensed  forms  of  re- 
ligious service  (prayers  and  responsive  services),  and  a  cate- 
chism on  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  language,  the  illustrations, 
and  the  development  of  thought  are  of  the  simplest  and  clear- 
est character,  so  that,  notwithstttnding  the  difficulty  of  some 
parts  of  the  subject,  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  de^  children.  It  is  unsectarian  to  the  extent  that 
its  doctrines  are  those  in  which  the  evangehcal  sects  are  gen- 
erally  agreed  ;  but  there  are  some  paragraphs  to  which  parents 
belonging  to  other  denominations  might  reasonably  object,  and 
which  in  our  judgment  might  better  be  omitted  for  that  rea- 
son. Its  religious  spirit  and  practical  teachings  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  because  we  approve  of  the  book  so  highly  in  most 
respects  that  we  should  like  to  see  removed  every  possible  ob- 
jection to  its  introduction  into  our  public  schools  for  the  deaf. 

E.  A.  F. 


ROSING,  HBDBVIG.  En  liden  religionsbog  til  skolebrug  [A  Little 
Book  on  Religion  for  the  Use  of  Schools.]  Kristiania :  1890.  8vo, 
pp.  48. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  little  book  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  treats  of  the  attributes  of  God,  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  apostoHc  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  baptism,  confir- 
mation, and  holy  communion.  Notes  are  added  both  to  ex- 
plain the  subjects  and  to  interest  the  pupil,  and  the  whole  is 
written  in  simple  language  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
deaf.  O.  H. 


MANN,  REV.  A.  W.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Church  Work 
among  the  Deaf  in  the  Mid- Western  Dioceses,  from  July  i,  1889, 
to  July  I,  1890.    8vo,  pp.  17. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Thirteenth  Convention  of  the  Empire  State 
Association  of  Deaf-Mutes,  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  August 
19-20,  2890.  Rome,  N.  Y. :  Printed  and  bound  at  the  Rome  Reg- 
ister Office.    1891      8vo,  pp.  43. 

REk^ORTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  1890:  Ontario,  New  South  Wales;  1891 : 
American,  Birmingham,  Central  New  York,  Christiania,  Genoa, 
Liverpool,  Llandaflf,  Mackay,  Manchester,  Pennsylvania  Oral, 
Ulster,  West  Virginia,  Western  New  York. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  Institute. — Miss  Kate  H.  Fish  has  resigned  the 
position  of  articulation  teacher  to  accept  a  similar  positiou  in 
the  Columbia  Institution.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Lois 
Atwood,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  has  had  no  experience,  but 
has  been  thoroughly  trained.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Atwood,  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  Miss  Mabry,  one  of  the 
manual  teachers,  was  not  reappointed  and  the  vacancy  has  not 
yet  been  filled. 

The  building  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  use  on  the  first  of  January  next. 


A  Ibany  Home  School. — Miss  Black  writes : 

Ned  C.  Groesbeck,  a  pupil  of  this  school,  has  received  a  diploma  from 
the  Round  Lake  Sunday -School  Assembly  for  passing  the  examination 
in  the  boys*  and  girls'  class.  The  class  was  composed  of  about  sixty 
children  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  examination  was  writ- 
ten and  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred  questions,  covering  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  Bible.  Twenty -one  children  passed  the  examina- 
tion, of  whom  Ned  was  the  only  one  who  answered  all  the  questions  cor- 
rectly  and  had  a  perfect  report.  He  learned  the  lessons  by  copying 
them  from  the  black-board  and  by  study  and  oral  instruction  outside  of 
the  class,  as  the  teacher  spoke  so  rapidly  and  changed  her  position  so 
often  that  he  was  able  to  get  but  little  from  her  lips  by  speech-reading. 


Afnerican  Asylum. — Miss  Alice  S.  Williams  has  retired 
from  the  articulation  department,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Fay  has 
been  added  to  it. 


A  rkansas  Institute. — Miss  Grace  Beattie  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  instructors.  Miss  Beattie  had  taught  for  a  year 
in  this  school  formerly,  and  had  left  to  finish  her  education  at 
the  Little  Rock  High  School. 


Colorado  Scfiool. — Mrs.  Anna  Richards  has  retired  from  the 
matronship  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  McWhorter,  wife 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  McWhorter.  Miss  L.  K.  Thompson  has 
retired  from  the  position  of  teacher  of  articulation  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Ada  R.  King,  for  twelve  years  connected  with 
the  Hartford  Asylum  in  the  same  work,  having  been  at  the  head 
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of  the  Articulation  Department  in  that  school  for  eight  years 
Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  son  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Tillinghast,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  teacher 
in  this  School,  but  will  first  spend  a  year  in  the  National  Col- 
lege,  having  received  one  of  the  fellowships  recently  established 
there.  During  this  time  his  place  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Gilbert,  for  two  years  in  the  Missouri  School.  Miss  Margaret 
Taylor,  who  taught  four  years  in  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  and  who  has  been  with  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  kindergarten,  taking  a  class  of  deaf  children  a  part  of  the 
day  and  a  class  of  blind  children  the  other  part.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Harbert,  long  connected  with  the  School,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  the  literary  department  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
printing-office  work. 

A  handsome  new  iron  fence  has  been  put  up  around  the 
premises,  and  a  large  bake-oven  set  up.  A  hospital  is  in  process 
of  erection  which  will  cost  $3,500.  The  total  amount  for  them 
all  will  be  about  $6,000.  New  laundry  machinery  has  also  been 
ordered  at  a  cost  of  $1,250.  The  new  school  house  has  been 
furnished  with  new  desks,  and  the  assembly  hall  with  new 
chairs. 


Clarke  Institution, — We  are  glad  to  l>e  able  to  announce 
that  Miss  Fletcher,  who  has  been  absent  for  a  year,  has  now 
returned  to  the  work. 


Cross  School. — The  important  school  to  be  established  at 
Preston,  England  {Annals^  xxxvi,  88-91),  has  been  named 
"  The  Cross  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  for  North  and  East  Lan- 
cashire," in  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  Miss  Cross,  of 
Myerscough,  who  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  $25,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  endowing  the  School,  on 
condition  that  a  further  sum  of  $12,500  be  raised  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  additional  sum  required  has  been  subscribed. 
The  system  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  School  was  described 
in  the  last  January  number  of  the  Annals,  page  91.  It  will 
be  gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  this  system 
was  adopted,  primarily,  in  conseciuence  of  President  Gallau- 
det's  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw, 
of  the  Committee  of  the  School,  in  a  report  to  the  Committee 
recently  published,  says : 
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Dr.  Edward  Gallaudet  was  probably  the  strongeHt  of  all  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission  a  few  years  ago  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  combined  system  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  despite  the 
extreme  pressure — moral,  social,  and  financial— brought  to  bear  by  the 
pure  oralists  to  change  the  whole  course  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this 
country,  the  first  new  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  founded  since 
the  elaborate  investigation  promoted  by  the  English  government,  the  one 
at  Preston,  is  to  be  established,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  experts,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  our  American  cousins. 


Deaf-Mute  Department^  University  of  Deaeret — Miss  Grace 
S.  Zorbaugli,  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Nebraska  School  last 
year,  will  fill  a  like  position  here  this  year.  This  is  a  new  de- 
partment, no  regular  work  in  articulation  having  been  done 
heretofore.  Miss  Mary  Eilpatrick  resigned  her  position  at  the 
close  of  last  year  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Minnesota  School. 
Ml*.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  for  two  years  past  boys'  supervisor  and 
a  University  student,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Florida  Institute. — Miss  Sophia  Macmillan  has  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  of  articulation,  and  ac^cepted  a  similar  po- 
sition in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Keeler,  from  the  New  Jersey  Institution,  and  Miss  Olive  Hart, 
from  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  have  been  appointed 
teachers  of  articulation.  Miss  Oakley  Bockee,  fonnerly  assist- 
ant matron,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  manual  depart- 
ment. Miss  Mary  Whitaker,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  takes  the 
place  made  vacant  by  Miss  Bockee's  promotion.  In  the  negro 
department.  Miss  Josephine  Smallwood,  a  gi*aduate  of  the  Il- 
linois Institution,  has  been  appointed  supervisor.  The  pur- 
pose hereafter  will  be  to  have  every  deaf  child  taught  to  speak, 
if  possible.  All  will  receive  lessons  in  articulation,  and  the 
beginners  will  be  taught  exclusively  by  that  method  until  it 
becomes  evident  that  greater  progress  can  be  made  by  a  trans- 
fer to  the  manual  de])artmeut,  where  instruction  in  speech  will 
not  be  discontinued,  but  will  be  supplemented  by  manual  in- 
struction. 


Georgia  InstitutiotK — Mr.  Connor  writes : 

We  are  just  completing  a  steam  launcb-y,  also  an  extension  of  our 
water-works.  \Ve  had  a  little  fire  in  October  hist  which  came  near  being 
a  very  serious  affair.  As  it  was,  we  succeeded  in  stopj)ing  it  at  a  loss  of 
about  five  hundred   dollars.     When   I  went  before   the  Legislature  for 
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niouey  fur  tire  protection  we  secured  everythiug  we  wanted,  so  we  shall 
s(K)n  be  elegantly  fitted  up  with  everything  necessary  to  fight  fire  or  to 
aid  in  running  from  it. 


Illinois  Institution. — Miss  Flora  L.  Noyes  and  Miss  Frances 
Filson  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers.  Miss  Helen 
L.  Palmer,  late  of  the  Michigan  School,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps,  and  Miss  Helen  Wait  is  transferred  to  the  articulation 
department.  Mr.  Oscar  Vaught,  having  resigned  the  position 
of  supervisor  to  accept  a  fellowship  in  the  National  College,  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Heiss.  Miss  Delia  Barto,  late  super- 
visor, has  been  appointed  assistant  matron  in  place  of  Miss 
Murphy,  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Hattie  Barto. 


Halifax  Institution, — Mr.  Fearson,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, who  has  had  thirteen  years  experience  at  Belfast,  Mar- 
gate, and  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  principal.  Miss  L. 
A.  Foley  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher. 


Kansas  Institution. — On  account  of  ill  health  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Thompson,  a  faithful  teacher,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Miss  Eva  Owen,  also  a  teacher  for  several  years,  resigned, 
and  has  since  married  Mr.  Harvey  Comp,  of  the  Nebraska  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Charles  L.  Zorbaugh  resigned  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Cecil  Rupert  Watson  resigned  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School.  Miss  Fannie  I.  Brock, 
a  teacher  of  articulation,  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position 
in  the  Maryland  School.  Mr.  B.  O.  Sprague  resigned  to  re- 
sume farming  on  a  place  of  his  own  in  Ohio.  To  fill  the 
vacancies  the  following  appointments  have  been  made  :  J.  H. 
Brown,  M.  D.,  an  experienced  teacher  formerly  connected  with 
the  Ontario  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Institutions;  Mr.  E.  E. 
Clippinger,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School ;  Miss 
Cota  E.  Coe,  an  experienced  teacher  from  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  formei'ly  8uper\'is0r  at  this  Institu- 
tion ;  Miss  Bessie  Capper,  formerly  superintendent's  clerk  at 
this  Institution.  The  place  of  Miss  Brock  is  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Inez  Townsend,  a  finished  elocutionist. 
The  work  is  progressing  on  the  $9,000  industrial  building  to  be 
finished  on  or  before  December  15,  1891.  This  will  place  the 
industrial  department  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

A  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  the  Institution 
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September  3d  to  5th,  inclusive.  Mr.  Walker  expresses  the 
opinion,  after  an  experience  of  four  such  Institutes,  that  there 
are  no  better  means  than  they  afford  for  placing  the  teaching 
(».orpB,  supenntendent  and  all,  in  a  condition  ready  for  the 
best  kind  of  school  work.  He  wonders  that  the  other  institu- 
tions have  not  discovered  then*  valuable  influence. 


JJtnuldff  School. — Mr.  Alexander  Melville,  founder  of  this 
School,  and  its  head  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1862 
until  ]jis  death,  died  on  the  18th  of  April  last.  He  was  for- 
merh'  connected  with  the  Doncaster  and  Cambrian  Institu- 
tions,  and  at  one  time  canned  on  the  work  of  the  Royal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  London.  He  was  an 
earnest,  faithful  worker,  seeking  always  the  welfare  of  his 
pupils  rather  than  gain  or  honor  for  himself.  For  the  support 
of  his  School  he  depended  upon  his  own  resources  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent,  and  declined  to  re- 
ceive a  salary.  However  we  may  differ  from  his  views  as  to 
the  best  way  to  maintain  a  school  for  the  deaf,  we  cannot  fail 
to  honor  his  integrity,  unselfishness,  and  devotion.  y 


Maryland  School. — Miss  Fannie  I.  Brock,  of  the  Kansas 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
signation of  Miss  Maiy  McGuire,  one  of  the  teachers  of  articu- 
lation. The  vacantly  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  M.  L. 
Shugh,  for  several  years  matron,  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Rinehart. 


Maryland  (-olored  l/Mtltution. — jMi\  James  S.  Wells,  for 
twelve  years  past  a  teacher  in  this  school,  died  July  6,  1891. 
Mr.  Wells  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution.  Ho 
formerly  taught  in  the  Texas  Institution,  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted an  evening  sc^hool  in  New  York  city.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  the*  Maryland  School  he  acted  as  lay  reader  and 
pastor  for  the  adult  deaf  of  Baltimore  connected  with  Gratre 
Churcli.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  chiu'acter  and  courteous 
manners,  conscientious  and  self  sacrificing  in  his  work,  and  be- 
loved by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 


Minnesotii  School. — Mr.    George  Lay  ton,  who  has  been  a 
valued  assistant  teacher  since  March,  1887,  at  the  close  of  last 
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term  declined  a  reappointment  in  order  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Washington  School  at  Vancouver. 

The  $50,000  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  a  boys' 
dormitory  has  enabled  the  Boai'd  of  Directors  to  go  forward  in 
this  much-desired  improvement.  The  contract  has  been  let, 
and  the  building  is  now  well  under  way,  according  to  the  ex- 
cellent plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect,  E.  P.  Bassford, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  hoped  and  fully  expected  that  it  will 
be  completed  and  furnished  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time 
tlie  next  term  opens  in  September,  1892.  This  new  building 
is  desired  to  accommodate  150  boys ;  one-half  of  it  for  the 
smaller  or  primary  class  of  boys,  and  the  other  half  for  the 
larger  or  grammar  and  advanced  grades.  It  will  be  two  stories 
above  the  basement,  nearly  fire-proof  in  construction,  and 
thoroughly  equipped  with  an  excellent  system  of  steam -heating, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  well  ventilated,  well  supplied  with 
bath-rooms  and  closets,  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  making, 
it  is  believed,  one  of  the  best  designed  and  best  aiTanged  dor- 
mitory buildings  for  the  deaf  in  tliis  country. 


National  College. — Professor  Gordon  w411  take  charge  of  the 
new  Depai'tment  of  Articulation  in  the  College,  being  relieved 
for  the  present  year  of  his  recitations  in  mathematics  by  Mr. 
Ely,  one  of  the  Nonnal  Fellows.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  who  has  taught  articulation  in  the  Ken- 
dall School  for  many  years,  and  by  Miss  Kate  H.  Fish,  lately 
an  instructor  of  articulation  in  the  Alabama  Institution,  for- 
merly engaged  in  the  Maryland  School  and  eai'lier  in  the  Clarke 
Institution. 

The  six  Normal  Fellowships  established  by  the  Directors  last 
March  are  filled  by  the  following  men :  Charles  R.  Ely,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  B.  A.,  Yale  University,  1891 :  George  R.  Hai-e. 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  B.  A.,  Amherst  College,  1890;  Oscar 
Vaught,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  B.  A.,  De  Pauw  University,  1887, 
M.  A.,  1890 ;  Guy  M.  Wilcox,  of  Northtield,  Minn.,  B.  A.,  Carlo- 
ton  College,  1891 ;  Joseph  A.  Tillingliast,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
B.  S.,  Davidson  College,  1891 ;  Wirt  A.  Scott,  of  Ecdes,  :\riss.. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Mississippi,  1891.     Mr.  Ely  is  a  son  of  Mr. 

C.  W.  Ely,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  School ;  ^Ir.  Vaught  has 
for  some  time  filled  the  position  of  supervisor  in  the  Illinois 
Institution,  and  Mi*.  Tillinghast  is  a  son  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Tilling' 
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hast,  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  the  North  Carolina  Insti- 
tution. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Jameson,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  will  be  connectec^ 
with  the  Normal  Department  as  a  student.  Miss  Jameson  l^ 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  High  School,  has  pursued  a  post" 
graduate  course  in  the  same  School,  and  has  had  two  year 
experience  as  an  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  private  families  a: 
in  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Children. 

The  College  and  the  Kendall  School  sustained  a  serious  lo 
in  the  death,  July  17,  1891,  of  Robert  C.  Fox,  LL.  D.,  for 
eral  years  past  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
lumbia  Institution.     Dr.  Fox  was  especially  interested .  in  tT 
Institution  from  being  the  son-in-law  of  Amos  Kendall, 
founder,  and  in  the  collegiate  depai^tment  from  having  forme: 
himself  been  a  College  tutor.     He  was  untiring  in  his  devoti--" 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  never,  we  believe,  having  be 
absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Boai'd  of  Directors  since  his 
nection  with  it,  nor  from  any  of  the  public  exercises  of 
College  or  School  until  last  summer,  when  his  failing  he 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  city  a  few  days  before  the  closi — ir: 
exercises  occuiTed. 


Netn  Jersey  Institution. — Mrs.  Rose  Keeler,  teacher  of 
ticulation,  has  resigned  the  position  to  go  to  the  Florida 
stitution. 


North   Carolina  School. — Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Advise 
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Superintendent  of  the  new  school  to  be  established  at  Morg 

ton,  N.  C,  writes  as  follows : 

In  June,  a  committee  of  three  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  accr 
panied  by  the  Advisory  Superintendent,  made  a  tour  of  some  of  the  1 
ing  institutions  in  the  North,  to  inspect  buildings  and  appliances. 
Committee  attended  the  meeting  at  Lake  George  and  were  highly  plea^^ 
After  inspecting  several  institutions,  the  Committee  recommended  to 

Board  the  construction  of  a  building  after  the  general  plan  of  the  

vanced  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Instituticm.     At  a  recent  m 


ing  of  the  Board  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bauer,  of  Kalei 

were  adopted.     The  main  building  will  be  254  feet  long,  three  sto: 

above  the  basement,  built  of  brick,  pressed-brick  front,  and  will  acc<  ">»' 

modate  two  hundred  children.     A  primary  department  will  be  erecfcn— *^t 

to  accommodate  one  hundred  children,  as  soon  as  practicable.     Brfii—  <L"?k 

laying  will  not  begin  till  early  in  the  spring. 

The  l«)cation  is  a  beautiful  one,  in  a  large  oak  grove,  thirteen  hund : 

feet  above  the  hnel  of  the  sea.     The  school  has  a  farm  of  two  huncB^ 
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and  thirte«D  acres.  There  is  a  fine  mineral  spring  on  the  property, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  front  of  the  building.  School  will 
not  open  till  1B93. 


North  Dakota  tSchooL — The  Board  of  Trustees  have 
awarded  the  contract  for  plans,  etc.,  for  the  new  building  to 
Mr.  O.  Hanson,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  School  and 
National  College.  Plans  were  submitted  by  eight  well-known 
architects,  but  the  Board  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  Mi\ 
Hanson's. 


Northern  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Mat  tie  Rockwell,  of 
Lawrence viUe,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
girls.  Edward  C.  Rider  has  received  the  appointment  of 
supervisor  of  the  boys,  but  continues  to  teach  a  class  as  here- 
tofore.    Harley  W.  Nutting  resumes  his  duties  as  a  teacher. 

The  industrial  building  for  which  the  last  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $7,000  is  expected  to  be  ready  at  no  distant  day. 


Ohio  Tnstitvtion, — Miss  Blanche  Filler  and  Miss  Nina  Les- 
quereux  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers  to  be  married. 
Their  places  are  filled  by  Miss  Louisa  K.  Thompson,  a  teacher 
here  from  1867  until  1884,  since  then  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois 
and  Colorado  Institutions,  and  by  Mr.  Luther  Louthan,  boys' 
supervisor  here  last  year,  formerly  a  teacher  of  high  standing 
in  the  common  schools.  Miss  Loretta  Kinney  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Texas  School.  Her  place  is  filled 
by  Miss  Grace  Rose,  who  last  year  taught  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Rose,  for  many  years  past  the  matron  of  this  Institution. 
Mr.  Clarence  W.  Charles,  a  graduate  of  this  Institution  and 
of  the  National  College,  who  had  been  teaching  here  two  years, 
has  resigned  to  go  into  newspaper  work.  His  place  is  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Bancroft,  who  was  a  visit- 
ors* attendant  last  year.  She  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  Ohio.  All  teachers  appointed  tliis  year  were 
required  to  file  certificates  of  (][ualification  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lewis  Flenniken,  an  employ*',  of 
this  institution  from  1870  until  1884,  the  last  ten  years  of 
which  he  was  boys'  Huj)ervisor,  which  position  he  has  held 
since  1884,  first  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  and  last  in  the 
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California  Institution,  has  been  reappointeil  boys*  supervisor. 
His  father  was  the  first  pupil  to  enter  this  Institution. 

A  volume  of  77  octavo  pages  has  reoentij  been  published 
by  the*  Institution  containing  the  full  ten  years'  course  of  study 
here  pursued,  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  Principal  of  *: 
the  School,  and  a  manual  for  the  teachers,  giving  the  rules  of^ 
government,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  W.  Knott,  Superintendent^ 
Both  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  heads  and  teachen^ 
of  all  schools  for  the  deaf. 


PeniMylvania  Home  School, — The  "  Home  for  the  Training 
in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before  They  are  of  School  Age,' "" 
in  order  to  estabUsh  which  Miss  Emma  Ghmrett  resigned  het* 
position  as  principal  of  the  Oral  School  at  Scranton,  has  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the  State  Legislature 
for  the  necessary  buildings.     The  Building  Commission  con- 
sists of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gbvemor,  Auditor  Oeneral, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Gburrett,  and  S.  Edwin  Megargee,  Esq. 


Rhftde  Island  School. — Miss  Emma  F.  Dunlop  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year  in  June,  and 
Miss  S.  E.  Littlefield,  late  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution and  formerly  of  Dr.  Bell's  School,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  An  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollai's  for 
new  buildings  was  made  by  the  last  Leginlature. 


Tennessee  School. — Miss  Helen  A.  Ferguson,  who  has  served 
the  institution  for  the  past  six  years  as  teacher  of  articulation 
with  gi'eat  acceptability,  has  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Rilla  L.  Parker,  who  has  had  a  private  school  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Institution  is  erecting  a  ten-thousand>dollar  library  and 
school-room  building. 

Texiis  School. — Miss  Alline  Kyle  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Luetta  Kinney,  late  of  the  Oliio  Institution.  Miss  Kinney's 
father  was  formerly  principal  of  this  School. 

The  accommodations  of  the  School  have  been  cijnsiderably 
increased  by  raising  the  main  building  and  the  wings  one  ad- 
ditional story  in  height. 


Mackay  InMltntion. — Miss  Dora  Langeway,  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  instruction. 
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Vinjinla  histitution. — Miss  Fanny  D.  Shackleford,  teacher 
of  the  fifth  class,  resigned  at  the  close  of  last  session  and 
was  married,  June  9,  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee  Chiles,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  a  graduate  of  the  school.  The  vacancy  in  this 
class  will  be  filled  by  the  Boai'd  of  Directors  at  its  meeting, 
October  16.  Mr.  Frank  Bell  Yates,  teacher  of  the  second 
class,  was  married  June  16  to  Miss  Blanche  Wriggle,  of  Au- 
gusta county,   Va. 


Washintfton  State  School. — Mr.  George  Lay  ton,  of  the  Min- 
nesota School,  has  been  appointed  teacher. 

The  rear  annex  to  the  main  building,  containing  chapel,  main 
dining- hall,  kitchen,  bakery,  and  store-rooms,  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  Forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  addition.  Contracts  have  recently  been  signed  for  the 
placing  of  a  rapid  passenger  elevator  in  the  main  building  and 
fqr  a  complete  system  of  iron  fire-escape?  galleries  on  the  rear 
of  the  first  three  stories.  City  watei  has  been  introduced ;  an 
electric  storage  battei*y  of  forty  cells  has  been  connected  with 
the  dynamo,  to  furnish  a  number  of  night  hghts  throughout 
the  building. 

The  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  department  for 
the  feeble-minded  is  being  roofed  in,  and  will  be  completed 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  located  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  building  for  the  deaf,  and  although  both  are 
under  the  same  management,  the  households  will  be  distinctly 
separate. 

A  department  for  the  blind  has  been  added  this  term,  and 
for  the  present  they  will  occupy  tjuarters  with  the  deaf,  until 
increased  numbers  waiTant  the  erection  of  a  building  for  their 
especial  use. 


West  Virffinla  Institution. — Miss  M.  H.  Keller,  of  Romney, 
West  Vu'ginia,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  L.  A.  Keni. 

The  buildings  are  being  enlarged  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$14,000,  giving  the  Institution  greatly  increased  accommoda- 
tions. 


Western    Pennsybuinia  Institution. — Mr.  Allabough,  who 
has  been  supervisor  for  several  years,  was  given  a  place  as 
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teacher  on  the  opening  of  school.  His  place  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Frank  Leitner.  Miss  Grace  Bose  has  re- 
turned to  the  Ohio  Institution,  where  she  will  teach  this  year. 
She  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Frances  Barker,  formerly  of 
the  Ohio,  more  recently  of  the  Kentucky  Institution.  Miss 
May  Williams  has  retired  from  the  work.  Miss  S.  E.  Little- 
field,  articulation  teacher,  has  gone  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  selection  of  Miss  Sophia  Mac- 
millan,  of  the  Florida  School. 


Wiaconsin  School, — Miss  Agnes  Steinke,  of  Horicon,  Wis., 
an  experienced  public-school  teacher,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
G.  Bright,  and  Miss  Ruth  Swiler  is  teaching  Miss  A.  I.  Hobart^s 
class  pro  tein.  during  her  absence  in  Europe  and  in  visiting 
Eastern  schools.  Mr.  W.  F.  Passage  is  now  foreman  of  the 
printing  office,  succeeding  Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  O.  W.  Blanchard 
has  resigned  as  boys'  supervisor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hagerty  and 
Mr.  Clarence  Wright  have  succeeded  him. 

The  School  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  "  State 
Boai'd  of  Control."  The  Board  is  composed  of  six  men,  who 
have  control  of  all  the  State  Institutions,  yisiting  them  in 
turn,  and  auditing  all  their  accounts  at  a  monthly,  meeting 
held  at  their  office  in  the  city  of  Madison.  Two  of  the  moKt 
valuable  and  experienced  members  of  the  old  State  Board 
were  appointed  on  this  Board. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A71  Institution  at  Sha?ir/hai. — Dr.  G.  O.  Fay,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Institution,  sends  us  the  following : 

Missionary  relations  in  China  have  ^iven  me  information  recently  of 
the  founding  of  an  institution  at  Shanghai  for  the  education  of  Chinese 
deaf-niutos.  For  two  years  the  subject  has  been  carefully  canvassed  by 
educated  residents,  Chinese  and  foreign,  and  an  organization  effected,  with 
a  i)ublished  constitution  and  plan  of  operations.  The  enterprise  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  eight  of  them  Chinese 
and  six  of  them  English-speaking  n^sidents.  H.  C.  Hodges,  M.  A.,  is  the 
president  of  this  committee,  and  John  Walter,  Esq.,  General  Manager  of 
the  Shanghai  Hank,  treasurer.  A  substantial  preliminary  endowment  of 
5!i?30,00()  is  desired.  The  necessary  opening  expenses  for  land,  buildings, 
and  furniture,  with  a  beginning  attendance  t)f  twenty  pupils,  are  estima- 
ted at  :|5,00().     A  manager  in  chief  from  America  or  Europe  is  desired. 
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with  native  assistants  in  the  teaching  of  language  and  of  trades.  As  ele- 
ments of  **  a  general  school  education,  Christian  and  secular,"  it  is  de- 
signed to  teach  deaf-mutes  \'  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  calculate  "  by 
whatever  methods  are  suggested  by  **  the  most  recent  and  widely  ex- 
tended experience." 

The  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  literary  and  industrial,  embracing 
*'  all  subjects  usually  taught  in  similar  institutions."  Special  attention 
will  be  given  in  the  Male  Department  to  '*  drawing,  carving,  block-cut- 
ting, type-setting,  ironsmith's  work,  coppersmith's  work,  carpentry,  and 
general  needlework,"  and  in  the  Female  Department  to  **  artificial- 
flower  making,  embroidery,  knitting,  and  general  needlework." 

The  whole  annual  expense,  including  maintenance  and  salaries,  is  esti- 
mated at  $4,000.  The  control  is  to  rest  in  a  board  of  five  directors,  three 
of  them  foreign  and  two  Chinese,  elected  annually  by  subscribers ;  $7.00 
entitles  a  subscriber  to  one  vote,  and  $35.00  to  a  life-vote.  Larger  do- 
nations multiply  the  voting  power.  Pay  pupils  will  be  received  and  also 
beneficiaries  of  every  class.  Government  aid  cannot  be  depended  upon  at 
the  outset.  Subscriptions  are  therefore  solicited  from  the  benevolent 
and  philanthropic,  very  much  as  is  done  for  the  support  of  deaf-mute 
Hchools  in  Oreat  Britain. 

Other  details  might,  and  perhaps  will,  be  hereafter  given.  The  coun- 
try has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  school  recently  established  and 
successfully  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Charles  R,  Mills,  at  Tung  Chow,  Cheefoo, 
China.  Equal  interest  will  doubtless  be  felt  in  the  Shanghai  Institution. 
The  enterprise  is  evidently  a  solid,  substantial  one,  under  intelligent,  re- 
liable control,  with  a  good  prospect  of  an  expanding  future.  It  certainly 
appeals  to  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  of  America,  especially  to 
those  interested  and  active  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — During  the  last  summer  an  un- 
UBuallj  large  number  of  conventions  of  the  deaf  have  been  held 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them,  as  those  of  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  were  re- 
unions of  former  pupils  of  the  institutions  of  those  States,  and 
were  held  at  the  institutions ;  others,  as  those  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maine,  were  meetings  of  the  State  Associa- 
tions. At  all  these  gatherings,  aside  from  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  old  class  mates  and  friends,  there  were  carefully-pre- 
pared papers  and  addresses,  the  discussion  of  important  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  and  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  for  their  benefit  in  various  ways.  Full  reports 
of  the  meetings  have  been  given  in  the  deaf-mute  papers,  es- 
pecially the  J(mnial  and  the  Silent  World. 


The  British  Association, — The  "  Second  Annual  Congress 
of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,*'  held  at  Glasgow 
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in  August  last,  was  a  successful  meeting  in  numbers  and  in 
character.  The  Rev.  W.  Blomefield  Sleight,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  presided.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gtdlaudet,  who  read  a  paper 
on  missions  to  the  adult  deaf,  President  E.  M.  G^allaudet, 
who  delivered  an  addi*ess  on  methods  of  teaching  and  other 
topics  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  the  present  number  of  the  AnncUs,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Koehler,  who  gave  details  concerning  the  mission 
under  his  direction  in  Pennsylvania.  A  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  given  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Times  for  Septem- 
ber. 


International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography. — At 
the  meeting  held  in  London  in  August  last,  General  Moberly, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  read  a  paper  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual method  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  said  that  boarding- 
schools  or  institutions  for  the  deaf  were  more  desirable  than 
day-schools.  Among  the  Americans  present  were  President  E. 
M.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson.  President  Gallau- 
det  made  a  short  address,  expressing  his  approval  of  General 
Moberly's  views.  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  of  London,  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 


South  Australian  Mission. — A  mission  for  the  benefit  of 
the  adult  deaf  of  South  Australia  has  been  established  through 
the  eflfoi*ts  of  IVIi*.  Samuel  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution at  Brighton.  Mr.  Johnson  will  take  charge  of  the 
religious  services  until  a  missionary  pastor  is  appointed. 


The  Denison  Vrcwtion-  Teacher.  —  Mr.  Denison  requests 
us  to  say  that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  have  pre- 
vented him  from  caiTying  out  his  plans  for  furnishing  the 
Fraction  Teacher  to  the  schools  that  have  ordered  it ;  but  that 
he  is  in  hopes  of  soon  perfecting  arrangements  with  a  Phila- 
delphia firm  of  manufacturers  of  seliool  supplies,  so  that 
orders  can  be  filled  in  the  near  future. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  device  in  the  opinion  of 
a  practical  educator  of  the  deiif,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Crouter,  after  seein^r  and  carefully  examining  it,  ordered  four 
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for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Every  principal  or  superin- 
tendent who  has  seen  it,  we  believe,  has  ordered  at  least  one 
instrument,  and  a  considerable  number  of  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived from  others. 


J^errier's  Hearing  Tube. — Recent  numbers  of  the  Revue 
I*^r€in^aise  have  contained  articles  by  Mr.  O.  Claveau  and  Mr. 
Ad.  Belanger  concerning  a  new  device  to  aid  the  hearing 
which  is  used  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Bourg-la-Reine, 
France.  Mgr.  Verrier,  wishing  to  instruct  some  of  the  pupils 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  first  communion,  thoVight 
that  the  best  means  to  reach  their  intelligence  was  to  take  the 
usual  way  of  addressing  them  through  the  ear,  and  so  by 
gradual  experiment  and  improvement  arrived  at  the  instru- 
ment which  has  been  patented  and  bears  his  name. 

The  apparatus  seems,  from  the  description  given,  not  to  dif- 
fer much  from  the  ordinary  conical  hearing  tube,  except  in 
having  a  detachable  ear-piece,  which  is  made  to  fit  exac;tly  in 
the  ear  of  the  individual  who  is  to  use  it,  and  a  larger  and 
more  spreading  mouth-piece  than  usual ;  but  the  results  re- 
ported are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  device  to  aid  the 
hearing. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  year  this  instrument  has  been 
used  with  aU  the  pupils  of  the  Bourg-la-Reine  School,  and  with 
all  has  produced  effects  more  or  less  sui'prising.  It  has  been 
tried  with  more  than  three  hundred  deaf  persons,  not  one  of 
whom  has  failed  to  receive  an  impression  of  some  kind  at  the 
first  attempt.  In  some  cases  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  pupils  who,  from  prerious  expeiiments,  seemed  to 
have  the  least  hearing.  All  the  pupils  of  the  School  are  now 
able  to  distinguish  the  vowels  and  certain  consonants,  some 
understand  words,  and  others  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  the  aid  of  this  instiiiment.  Both  Mr.  Claveau  and  Mr. 
Belanger  regard  it  as  destined  to  be  of  great  service  in  schools 
for  the  deaf. 


A  Blind  and  Deaf  Poet. — Mr.  G.  E.  Fischer,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  sends  us  the  following  item  taken  from  the  Omahii 
World  Herald  of  September  15,  1891  : 

lu  Dresden  the  other  day  there  celebrated  his  70th  birthduv  a  singular 
being.     It  was  Hieronymus  Lorm,  the  iK)et,  v\'h«>  for  tifty-tive  of  his  many 
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years  hiiH  boou  both  blin<l  and  deaf.  This  sitigular  man,  wasted  wM 
age  and  ill-healtb,  and  la))oring  under  terrible  misfortnneB  greater  era 
tbau  those  of  Milton  or  Leopardi,  instead  of  becoming  embittered  bg 
his  physiiMil  ailments,  or  having  his  temperament  corrupted  by  the  Burgini 
poHsiniism  about  him,  htiH  maintained  a  sweet  disposition  and  a  kindaad 
ap])re('iative  heart.  The  jioems  of  Lorm  although  now  and  then  tingal 
with  melancholy,  teem  with  glad  and  hopeful  music.  His  beantifid  wad 
nhiniiig  out  through  hiH  work  is  a  constant  reproach  to  the  spirit  oi 
modern  Gennan  letters  and  })hiloHophy,  just  as  his  noble  life  fnmishil 
exam]>U«  whieh  his  countrymen  might  do  well  to  follow. 


In  sanity  and  the  S^nse  of  Hearing. — The  Lewiston  (MuMJ 
JourmiL  coiitainB  the  folloA^Tiig  Rtatement,  showing  a  ciinoui 
coiT(4atioii  between  mental  diHturbonce  and  the  sense  of  hasp 
ing: 

Dr.  Sanborn,  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Augusta,  has  a  wide  sjna> 
pathy  and  feels  deeply  for  his  charges  at  the  Asylum. 

We  were  making  a  tour  of  the  hospital  with  him  the  other  day,  whfli 
he  sto])]jed  to  speak  to  a  young  man  who  seemed  very  deaf.  ''  Yon  sn 
better  t<)-day,  Samuel,"  said  he.  patting  him  upon  the  iMck.  *' Yon  an 
nuK'h  better,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.     Good-bye." 

*'  When  that  man  came  here  three  days  ago,'*  said  Dr.  Sanborn,  **  1m 
could  hear  with  great  acuteness.  He  was  at  this  time  very  violent  and 
liad  to  be  kept  secure.  As  his  mania  passed  he  l)ecawe  deaf.  He  bai 
b«;en  here  before-  comes  here  periodically — and  each  time  I  notice  tlM 
pe<'uliarity  in  his  hearing.  It  is  a  curious  case.  What  strange  action  6 
the  brain  is  it  that  in  infinity  awakens  his  sense  of  hearing?  In  bin  ma 
Ilia  his  hearing  is  exceedingly  acute  ;  in  his  sanit}'  it  is  exceedingly  doll 
The  brain  is  a  wonderful  world." 

AVe  have  written  to  Dr.  Saiiboni,  aRking  for  further  partica 
lai'K  reHpectiiig  this  ease,  but  ha^'e  received  no  reply. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An  Articulation  t<'acher  wishes  a  position.     Best  reference. 
graduate  with  experience   in   teaching.     Address  Miss   Jkam  Ska: 
Ibnu  HiUiU  ^  }\'ayni  ('n..  Pa. 

Okai.  TuAiNiN(t  S<'HooL  Fou  Tkachekh  OF  THE  Deaf,  establuihed  in  1881 
Course  of  Training  in  i^elPs  mechanism  of  speech  ;  in  methods  of  instme 
tion  employ (m1  in  Kuropean  and  American  oral  schools,  together  witl 
sii])ii>  original  thoughts  of  Miss  (Barrett's  in  articulation,  lip-reading,  ani 
language  work.  ln>tru<'tion  given  in  Hell  symbols  to  any  teachers  desir 
ing  a  knowledge  of  tlieni.  though  Miss  Garrett  does  not  consider  thesi 
an  esM>ntial  ])art  of  the  valuable  \W\\  system.  Address  Miss  Emma  Gab 
UKTT.  221  Puiii  St.,  f'/ifufrr.  l)tUi(r,irt  Ctfuut//,  Pa. 
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OUR  PROFESSION. 

Ought  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  to  be  regarded  as  a  profes- 
sion ?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  what 
amount  and  kind  of  training  are  necessary  to  entitle  one  to 
become  a  member  of  the  profession  ?  Ought  there  to  be  grades 
in  the  profession,  or  should  all  who  are  allowed  to  practise  it 
be  required  to  conform  to  a  prescribed  standard  of  attain- 
ment? 

I  venture  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Afitials 
to  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  questions,  for  I  believe  that 
the  importance  of  many  points  involved  has  been  overlooked 
by  not  a  few  who  have  the  interests  of  the  deaf  of  our  coimtry 
sincerely  at  heart. 

There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  the  term  **  profes- 
sional man ''  was  applied  only  to  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  or  a 
lawyer,  the  learned  professions  being  limited  to  theology,  medi- 
cine, and  law.  But  the  notable  extension  of  human  knowledge 
which  has  marked  the  last  fifty  years,  coupled  with  the  ad- 
vance of  invention  during  the  same  period,  has  so  enlarged  the 
scope  and  variety  of  human  effort  that  many  occupations  once 
crudely  followed  as  trades  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  profes- 
sions, while  others  quite  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury have  been  granted  places  by  the  side  of  the  traditional 
three.  This  number  had  been  doubled  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  for  Macaulay  speaks  of  *'  five  or  six  professions  tried  un- 
successfully "  by  one  of  his  characters.  But  the  present  range 
of  "  the  professions  "  has  reached  a.  much  larger  limit,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  accord  the  rank  to  artists,  actors,  architects, 
engineers,  military  offic^ers,  chemists,  musicians,  iind  many 
others  whose  occupations  demand  for  their  successful  pursuit 
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an  amount  of  preparatory  study  and  training  far  surpassing 
that  required  for  the  "learned  professions"  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  wide-spread  establishment  of  normal  schools,  the  recent 
gi'owth  of  post-graduate  courses  in  colleges,  as  well  as  of  true 
university  work  at  several  great  educational  centres  in  this 
country,  all  being  more  or  less  intended  to  train  men  and 
women  for  the  work  of  teaching,  will  justify,  I  think,  without 
a  question,  the  application  of  the  term  "  profession  "  to  the  gen- 
eral occupation  of  instructing  children  and  youth. 

If  the  work  of  ordinary  teaching  may  properly  be  called  a 
profession,  much  more  may  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  be  so  con- 
sidered, for  though  the  end  sought  is  the  same  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  are  greater,  more  skill  is  needed  in  devising 
means  and  adapting  them  to  ends,  and  more  profound  knowl- 
edge at  many  points  is  demanded. 

The  fathers  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  certainly 
entertained  this  view  of  the  grade  and  character  of  their  work. 

Dr.   Harvey  P.   Peet,  practically  the  foimder  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  makes  early  record  of  his 

opinions  in  his  second  and  third  annual  reports,  those  for  1832-3, 

as  follows : 

We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  acquiriug  au  unknown  tongue.  We  all 
know  the  perplexities  which  obstruct  our  progress  in  the  endeavor  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Latin  or  the  German.  And  how  few  among 
those  who  can  read  tliese  and  other  languages  with  facility  can  write  or 
speak  either.  Yet  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning,  an  instrument  to  aid 
us  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over  the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  that  which 
the  mechanical  powers  afford  above  mere  animal  strength,  directly  exerted. 
This  instrument  is  grammar— for  grammar  is  not  peculiar  to  any  individ- 
ual language,  but  extends  itself  in  all  its  essential  principles  over  the 
whole  field  of  artificial  communication.  In  actjuiring  the  French  or  the 
German,  we  have  only  to  substitute  new  names  and  new  inflections  for 
others  already  known.  We  construct  a  machine  of  new  materials,  with 
certain  trivial  moditi(;ations,  upon  a  model  before  our  eyes,  but  the  deaf 
an<l  dumb  have  yet  to  learn  the  ])rinci]>les  on  which  the  machine  was 
originally  constructed.  They  have  not  merely  to  translate,  but  to  invent. 
Are  not  talents,  are  not  ingenuity  and  mental  discipline,  necessary  in  the 
man  whose  task  is  to  lea«l  them  onward  in  this  process  of  invention  ? 
Few  i)ers(»ns  understand  how  artificial,  how  intricate,  in  fact,  how  anomal- 
ous, are  the  <'oinbinations  «)f  words  upon  their  Kps  every  hour  of  the  day. 
I'lieir  knowledge  of  language  has  been  impereei)tibly  acquired,  and  they 
do  not  reflect  tliat  this  language  is  a  structure  which  has  been  growing 
more  complioatcjd  since  time  began.  No  person,  in  fa(;t,  can  be  conver- 
sant with  the  deaf  and  duml)  for  any  space  of  time  without  being  con- 
vince<l  that  to  teacli  them  even  the  elements  of  language  requires  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  more  philosophical 
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acquaiutance  with  the  great  medium  of  communication,  and  a  more 
thorough  intellectual  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  than  is  re- 
quired in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

Talent  and  thorough  education  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  they  [the 
directors]  have  regarded  as  absolutely  essential.  In  fact,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  they  can  hardly  conceive  of  complete  success  without 
these  qualifications.'  The  nature  of  the  task,  indeed,  is  as  widely  different 
from  what  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  as  order  is  remote 
from  chaotic  confusion,  or  as  the  certainty  of  science  is  exalted  above  the 
vagueness  of  conjecture.  To  him  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  children,' possessing  the  privilege  of  speech,  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy,  or  a  familiarity  with 
metaphysical  inquiries,  however  desirable,  is  not  deemed  indispensable. 
And  why  ?  It  belongs  to  him  to  impart  facts,  and  not  principles  ;  knowl- 
edge, and  not  the  artificial  medium  through  which  the  same  knowledge 
is  to  be  made  to  reappear.  It  is  easy  to  find  instructors  of  the  deaf,  pos- 
sessing, to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  deaf  themselves,  the  power 
of  communicating  to  others  facts  of  whatever  description,  independently 
of  sound,  while  they  may  still  be  incompetent  to  the  execution  of  the 
task  to  which  they  are  summoned.  And  the  reason  is,  simply,  that  this 
great  task  consists  in  teaching,  not  factd,  but  language :  the  power  of 
communicating  thought  through  a  medium  entirely  novel,  constructed  on 
philosophical  principles,  out  of  materials  having  no  peculiar  adaptation 
in  nature  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  made  to  fulfil.  To  the  instructor 
of  deaf-mutes,  therefore,  the  philosophy  of  language  in  general  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  nomenclature  of  any  one  in  particular,  and  the 
study  of  mind  in  its  faculties  and  its  operations  is  essential  to  success. 

These  views  of  Dr.  Peet's  were  in  full  accord  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  those  earlier  expressed  by  Thomas  Hopkins  Oal- 
laudet,  one  of  whose  assistants  he  had  been  for  nine  years  at 
Hartford,  and  to  whose  careful  training  his  eminent  success  as 
a  teacher  was  largely  due. 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  his  fifth  annual  report  (1821),  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  presence  at  Hartford  of  persons  desiring  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  teachers  of  the  deaf: 

No  one  should  undertake  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
has  not  been  trained  to  it  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaiutance  with 
them.  This  is  necessary  f<»r  a  teacher  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
the  singular  peculiarities  of  their  minds  and  characters,  to  learn  all  their 
virions  modes  of  expressing  their  idcms  by  the  natural  signs  which  they 
themselves  have  invented,  and  to  gain  that  himplicity  of  thought  in  the 
commnnication  of  knowledge  U*  such  uncultivated  mind^,  and  that  ver- 
satility of  manner  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  whi<*h  will  l>e  ac<'<imo- 
dated  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  their  native  genius,  or  airquired 
habits,  may  present  themselves.  In  addition  U)  all  this,  he  should  make 
himself  master  of  that  methmlical  Hytitem  of  HignM,  which  the  combin«'d 
taleDts  and  experience  of  European  iustruct^jrs  have  l>een  for  years  ma- 
taring. 
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teachers  em]iloyed  was  seventeen,  of  whom  nine  were  women 
and  only  four  were  college-educated  men. 

The  salaries  of  these  seventeen  instructors  amounted  to 
$11,500,  averaging  $676  each.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruc- 
tion was  $36.85. 

By  this  process  of  squeezing,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
there  was  saved  in  1870.  as  compared  with  1865,  the  sum  of 
$3,681.92,  out  of  the  department  of  instrtiction^  while  the  gen- 
eral 7)er  capita  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institution  was  increased 
from  $191  in  1865  to  $246  in  1870. 

In  making  the  foregoing  comparisons  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  condemning  the  employment  of  women  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  Far  from  this,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  employ- 
ment in  a  reasonable  proportion.  What  I  do  condemn  is  the 
regression  from  fifty  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  in  the  corps 
of  instuctors  in  1865  to  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  c-ent.  in 
1870. 

Following  the  history  of  this  institution  five  years  longer,  I 
find  in  1875  a  corps  of  twenty-three  instructors,  of  whom  fif- 
teen are  women,  and  only  four  college  graduates. 

So  there  were  in 180)5.  1870.  1875. 

Coll epe  graduates 4  4               4 

Men 8  8               8 

Women 0  9             15 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  1876  was  only  a  little 
more  than  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  this  percentage  remains 
unchanged. 

If  the  curious  student  will  study  the  files  of  institution  re- 
ports coveiing  the  last  thirty-five  years,  he  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  proportion  of  liighly- educated  men 
among  our  teachers  has  been  lessened  in  many  places,  and  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  resisted  that  the  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  profession  has  been  correspondingly  lowered. 

But  some  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  third  question  with 
which  this  article  opened,  there  ought  to  be  grades  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  all  teachers  of 
the  deaf  should  be  college-educated  men. 

I  am  walling  to  admit  this,  but  would  ask  in  reply  if  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  fromen  admitted  to  the  profession  should  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  college  training? 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  perhaps,  to  say  just  what 
the  grades  should  be,  or  in   what   precise   proportion   men 
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and  women,  coUege-educated  and  otherwise,  should  be  em- 
ployed; but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
in  no  corps  of  instructors  should  women  be  in  the  majority, 
and  that  of  college-educated  persons  there  should  be  at  least 
two-thirds.  This  means  larger  expenditures  than  are  now 
provided  for,  and  more  courage  in  many  quarters  in  asking 
for  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  schools  for  the  deaf  as 
they  deserve  to  be  sustained.  The  ambition  to  show  a  low 
per  ciipita  cost  of  maintenance  is  an  unworthy  one.  It  seldom 
indicates  a  wise  economy,  but  rather  a  costly  loss  to  those  who 
have  a  right  to  the  best  the  State  can  give  them.  "  There  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  pov- 
erty." 

To  a  demand  for  diminished  expenditures  from  a  legislative 
committee  or  a  board  of  directors  the  reply  should  be  made, 
'*  If  the  institution's  expenses  inuBt  be  curtailed,  we  will  spend 
less  in  the  kitchen,  less  in  the  workshop,  less  iox  clothing,  but 
never  less  in  the  school-room.'' 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  with  amazement  from  the  piincipal  of 
one  of  our  largest  and  wealthiest  institutions  that  there  was 
great  need  of  more  educated  men  in  his  corps  of  instructors, 
but  that  he  feared  his  directors  would  not  only  decline  to  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  even  a  single  additional  man,  but 
would  increase  the  proportion  of  women,  already  too  great, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  their  services  could  be  had  at  low 
rates.  And  this  institution  is  in  a  community  where  wealth 
abounds — where  legislative  provision,  if  that  were  insufficient, 
could  easily  be  supplemented  by  private  donations — a  com- 
munity that  would  vehemently  condemn  any  board  of  directors 
which  should  carry  out  the  policy  of  weakening  the  teaching 
force  oi  a  public  educational  institution  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  thousand  or  two  of  dollars. 

There  is  undoubtedly  just  occasion  for  careful  scnitiny  by 
legislators  in  state  and  nation  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money  and  for  retrenchment  at  many  points.  But  when 
the  question  concerns  the  education  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  especially  the  training  of  those  who  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life,  but  who  ask  no  favorable  odds  in 
that  race,  if  they  have  only  that  heM  education,  which  is  their 
right,  those  who  are  appointed  to  plead  the  cause  of  these 
wards  of  the  people  should  be  brave  enough  to  ask  for  such 
Hbraral  appropriation  as  will  secure  the  highest  possible  effi- 
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ciency,  the  fullest  possible  development ;  and  they  should  be 
stubborn  enough  to  accept  no  less  than  this,  preferring  rather 
to  dose  schools  than  to  carry  them  on  when  they  have  been 
emasculated  by  the  evil  spirit  of  parsimony  hidden  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  provident  economy. 

I  am  by  no  means  alone  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
recognizing  as  a  source  of  present  weakness  in  "  our  profes- 
sion ''  the  relatively  small  number  of  highly-educated  and 
thoroughly- trained  persons  in  its  ranks.  And  it  is  with  the 
purpose  of  beginning,  at  least,  to  supply  this  lack  that  a  smaU 
number  of  college-cniucated  young  men  are  being  afforded  in 
the  College  at  Washington  an  opportunity  of  fitting  themselves 
to  be  capable  teachers  of  the  deaf.  That  instructors  of  such 
attainments  as  they  have  made,  and  will  make,  are  needed  in 
**  our  profession  "  is  certain  ;  that  they  will  soon  be  weD  pre- 
pai^eii  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work  in  either  of  the  great 
methixls  of  teaching  is  believed  ;  but  whether  they  will  be  re- 
tained long  in  ''  our  profession  **  or  not  will  depend  on  the 
measure  of  appreciation  with  which  they  are  received  into  our 
ranks,  and  on  the  courage  and  persistence  ¥rith  which  the 
managers  of  our  schools  seek  the  means  which  will  enable 
tliem  to  have  and  to  retain  a  good  proportion  of  the  best  and 
most  highly-trained  talent  in  the  work  of  teaching.  The  c4d 
adage,  ''  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,"  is  as  troe  in  the  in- 
tellei*tual  as  in  the  material  market.  Our  colleges  and  ani- 
vernities  recognize  this  fact  everywhere,  and  the  most  accept- 
able qualifii*ation  tonlay  in  a  college  president  is  his  abiUtr  to 
l>eg,  that  the  endowments  may  be  increased,  and  professors 
of  distinction  and  efficiency  l>e  employed  who  can  offer  instmc- 
tion  of  the  highest  onler. 

Where  has  anything  of  this  si>rt  l>een  done  for  schools  of 
the  deaf  * 

While  their  sister  institutions  have  become  great  reservoirs 
of  wealth  juiil  correspi^mlingly  sources  of  good,  they,  in  not  a 
fow  instanct^s,  have  l^een  denied  even  their  ordinanr  income. 
instead  i^f  l^ing  ao«.»r\leil  that  reasonable  increase  which  xht 
steadily  enhancing  ci>st  of  Uving  justly  demands. 

The  work  of  educating  the  deaf  U  a  profession,  and  c^e  es- 
titltxl  to  rank  with  th*>se  of  first  importance.  During  the  thnM- 
tjuarters  of  a  century  of  its  exist ^^nce  in  America  it  has  had  in 
its  ranks  a  noble  Une  %>i  soboLtrly  and  highly-trained 
And  it  iii>rs  not  lack  a  gvHviiy  number  of  such  men  and  w^ 
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to-day.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  underpaid,  and  their 
number  is  far  too  smaU.  For  the  strengthening,  and  even  the 
saving,  of  "  our  profession  ''  by  the  bringing  in  of  new,  strong, 
live  material  at  the  top,  and  by  devising  Uberal  things  for  those 
who  are  its  salt,  I  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  every  principal, 
every  superintendent,  and  every  director  under  whose  eye 
these  rather  hastily,  but  very  earnestly,  written  lines  may  fall. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D., 
Prenident  oftJie  National  Collegey  Washington^  D.  (J. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  many  difficulties  to  surmount, 
but  in  no  line  of  effort,  perhaps,  does  he  meet  so  much  dis- 
couragement as  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  command  of  oral  and  written  language, 
after  a  long  course  of  skilful  and  patient  instruction,  his  best 
pupils  may  fall  very  far  short  of  the  point  he  has  aimed  at,  as 
a  heavily-loaded  merchantman  lags  behind  the  trade-wind  which 
drives  her  on.  But  then  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  deaf-mute  in  learning  the  use  of  the  English  language 
are  evident  to  any  one — at  least  to  any  teacher — while  there 
really  seems,  at  first  sight,  no  reason  why  the  science  of  num- 
bers should  be  so  much  more  difficult  to  him  than  to  a  hearing 
pupil.  Geography,  history,  mechanics,  physiology,  chemisti*y 
— all  these  we  have  seen  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  grasp  with 
intelligent  interest,  and  appropriate  thoroughly  and  rapidly. 
Why  should  the  same  pupils  who  enjoy  the  aii*  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Delectable  Moimtains,  while  ascending  these  heights 
of  knowledge,  find  that  their  path  to  a  similar  vantage-ground 
in  the  study  of  aiithmetic  lies  all  the  way  up  the  steep  of  the 
Hill  Difficulty  ?  No  point  in  our  work,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more 
deserving  of  careful  investigation.  If  we  can  make  a  correct 
diagnosis,  we  may  hope  to  find  an  ade(iuate  remedy. 

For  one  thing,  the  lack  of  a  true  mother-tongue  probably 
has  more  to  do  with  this  deficiency  than  is  usually  considered. 
We  must  remember  that  in  this,  as  in  all  lines  of  mental  devel- 
opment, it  is  the  first  step  that  costs ;  it  is  the  easy,  accurate, 
yet  half-unconscious  handling  of  the  elementary  processes, 
applied  on  the  smallest  scale,  that  lays  the  humble  yet  all- 
important  foundation  for  the  whole  superstructure.  While 
thinking  of  this  subject,   an<l  in  the  course  of  a  few  days' 
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observation,  I  have  noted  the  following  instances  of  spontane 
ouH  ai'ithmetical  exercise  occurring  in  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  children  about  eight  years  old.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  in  no  case  was  the  subject  introduced  or  hinted 
at  by  an  older  person,  nor,  as  will  be  seen,  has  the  phraseology 
been  recast  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  views  on  the  subject 
of  grammai*. 

**  It  is  three  miles  to  Manalapan  and  five  miles  to  Freehold ; 
if  it  was  one  mile  more  it  would  be  twice  as  far." 

"  Stella  picked  six  quarts  of  raspberries  and  she  gets  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  a  quart.  She  earned  ' — ^pause — "  seven  cents 
and  a  half.  But  we  have  no  half  cents.  I  wonder  if  she  got 
seven  or  eight  cents.*' 

''  Dan  is  fourteen  :  when  I  am  as  old  as  he  is,  he  will  be 
twenty." 

*'  I  can  easily  earn  ten  cents  picking  blackberries  ;  you  get 
two  cents  a  quart,  and  I  can  pick  five  quarts  mighty  quick." 

If  we  reflect,  we  shall  probably  be  convinced  that  in  an  aver- 
age household  the  cost  of  articles  of  common  use,  the  quantity 
consumed,  the  rate  of  wages  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  and 
the  product  of  such  rate  by  a  given  number  of  units  of  work, 
are  among  the  most  common  subjects  of  discussion.  A  child 
who  hears  much  of  this  talk  will  have  the  same  kind  of  advan- 
tage in  studying  arithmetic  that  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  note  the  growth  and  the  habits  of  common  plants  will  find 
when  he  begins  the  systematic  study  of  botany. 

Perhaps,  too,  less  intelligent  study  may  have  been  given  in  our 
schools  to  pedagogic  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic than  in  language  teaching.  We  have  word-charts,  color- 
charts,  stories  illustrated  with  pictures,  pictures  which  suggest 
stories,  museums  of  simple  objects — in  short,  everything  that 
can  make  real  to  the  pupil  the  sentence  which  he  is  to  use. 
What  corresponding  devices  have  we  in  arithmetic?  Do 
teachers  usually  take  as  much  pains  to  make  sure  that  the 
expression  carries  to  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  meant 
in  then*  arithmetic  classes  as  in  their  language  classes! 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  our  first  cai*e  should 
be,  in  laying  out  a  course  for  our  pupils,  to  subordinate  every- 
thing which  is  not  practical  and  necessaiy.  The  tables  of 
foreign  money,  the  little-used  Troy  and  Apothecaries' 
Weight,  the  rules  for  computing  partial  payments,  square  and 
cube  root,  may  be  remorselessly  cut  out  of  the  study,  as  re- 
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quired  from  our  less  intelligent  pupils.  In  fact,  when  we  have 
cut  down  our  arithmetical  baggage  to  light  marching  order,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  that  we  can  go  far  with  only  the  "  four 
ground  rules,"  the  decimal  system,  fractions  (and  very  little 
work  done  with  them  in  the  higher  denominations),  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  inches,  feet  and  yards,  pounds  and 
ounces,  pints,  quarts,  gallons,  and  bushels. 

But  in  narrowing  the  field  to  be  covered,  we  must  make 
sure  that,  to  bon*ow  a  phrase  from  the  logicians,  as  the  exten- 
sion diminishes,  the  intension  is  increased.  However  it  may 
l3e  in  other  schools,  it  will  not  do  for  our  deaf-mute  pupils  to 
i:hink  of  cords  of  wood,  or  pounds  of  sugar,  as  mere  abstrac- 
l;ions.  What  they  do  study  must  be  as  familiar  to  them  as  are 
"their  bat  and  ball,  their  dolls  and  their  dances. 

As  to  the  primary  teaching  of  numbers  and  their  combina- 
tion, there  is  no  need  of  much  to  be  said.  No  capable  teacher 
now-a-days  drills  a  child  in  adding  up  long  rows  of  figures, 
then  teaches  him  subtraction  as  an  entirely  new  process,  and 
after  practising  him  on  subtracting  the  rear  rank  from  the 
front  rank  of  a  battalion  of  figures  paraded  along  the  whole 
front  of  his  slate,  initiates  him  into  a  still  more  mysterious 
cult  called  multiplication,  and  finally  confers  the  crowning 
degree  in  two  sections  of  short  and  long  division.  This  way 
is,  perhaps,  "  mental  discipline  ; "  it  may  teach  adroitness ;  it 
may  be  useful  as  a  training  for  games  of  jugglery ;  but  what- 
ever its  usefulness  may  be,  it  is  of  no  use  worth  mentioning 
in  teaching  arithmetic  to  deaf-mutes. 

It  is  now  well  understood  by  most  teachers  that  primary 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  by  giving  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  first  feiy  numbers,  and  that  the  "ground  rules"  are 
only  different  phases  of  one  mental  process  by  which  the 
learner  grasps  the  idea  of  the  combination  of  units  in  a  num- 
ber. Here  is  the  decisive  battle-ground — the  mastery  of  the 
first  dozen,  or,  at  most,  the  first  score  of  numbers,  is  the  key  to 
success  in  the  series  of  campaigns  which  are  to  follow.  We 
cannot  too  often  recall  the  truth  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
based  on  what  we  learn  through  the  bodily  senses,  and  as  our 
ideas  of  numbers  are  acquired  through  the  sense  of  sight,  it 
follows  that  the  numbers  which  we  can  recognize  by  a  single 
act  of  sight  are  the  most  important  in  education.  Now,  we 
can  recognize  in  this  way,  i>erhaps,  four  or  five,  certainly  not 
as  many  as  ten,  objects.     Then  these  numbers  and  their  pri 
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mary  combinations  up  to,  say,  five  times  five,  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  primary  arithmetical  study,  and  they  should  be 
studied  until  the  scholar  can  combine  them  and  analyze  them 
as  easily  and  as  unconsciously  as  he  uses  his  legs  in  walking. 
Much  banking  on  an  inflated  capital  of  arithmetical  knowledge 
comes  to  grief  for  lack  of  this  indispensable  specie  reserve. 
In  arithmetic,  as  in  other  things,  we  are  obliged  to  do  most  of 
our  thinking  by  symbols,  so  to  speak.  When  we  talk  of  con- 
stitutional government,  or  of  mobilizing  the  German  army,  or 
of  a  million  dollars,  we  cannot  have  before  our  mind  at  once 
the  whole  of  the  thing  we  are  discussing.  But,  if  we  talk  at 
all  about  such  things,  we  muHt  know  the  diflference  between  a 
statute  and  a  ukase :  we  must  understand  what  it  is  to  serve 
with  the  colors  and  in  the  reserve ;  how  many  tens,  scores, 
dozens,  hundreds  there  are  in  a  million.  If  we  do  not,  our 
alleged  thinking  is  a  mere  muddle. 

The  teaching  of  the  language  used  in  arithmetical  reasoning 
is  equally  important  with  that  of  the  number  idea,  and  should 
be  carried  on  concurrently  with  it.  We  ai*e  aware  that  some 
excellent  teachers  are  opposed  to  this,  holding  that  the  atten- 
tion is  diverted  from  the  idea  of  number  by  the  eflfort  to  mas> 
ter  phraseology,  and  that  this  work  should  be  left  to  a  later 
stage.  But  surely  the  skilful  teacher  can  so  apportion  the  time 
and  vary  the  exercises  that  thie  two  kinds  of  work  may  go  on 
together,  not  only  without  clashing  but  ho  that  each  may  help 
the  other. 

Fractions  are  taught  by  applying  the  same  principles  used 
at  the  outset.  The  whole  to  V)e  divided  may  be  best  and  most 
conveniently  represented  at  first  by  a  disc  of  stiff  paper.  By 
using  a  circle,  we  may  show  the  pupil  that  the  half  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  the  whole,  and  is  not  merely  a  little  one, 
which  is  the  impression  often  given  when  a  line  or  a  rectangle 
is  used  as  the  standard.  (We  should  thiuk  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  kindergarten  material  might  well  enlarge  their  stock 
by  adding  colored  discs  showing,  some  the  division  into  halves, 
fourths,  and  eighths  ;  others,  the  thirds,  sixths,  and  twelfths — 
these  discs  so  arranged  as  to  be  separated  into  their  compo- 
nent j)artH  and  reunited  at  will.)  Later,  the  fractions  of  a  yard 
and  of  an  inch,  as  shown  on  a  yard-stick  and  on  a  rule,  will  be 
helpful,  and  many  other  devices  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
teacher. 

Decimals  are  properly  a  part  of  numeration,  and  may  be 
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taught  with  this  subject.  That  is,  as  soon  as  a  child  has 
learned  that  he  can  repeat  one  pace  on  the  floor  ten  times  and 
can  estimate  and  record  the  distance  covered,  he  can  learn  to 
divide  one  pace  into  ten  equal  parts  and  to  measure  and  record 
the  length  of  each  part. 

The  rods  of  one  metre  long,  divided  on  different  faces  into 
deci-,  centi-,  and  millimetres,  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  For  teaching  the  use  of  terms  of  money,  capacity, 
weight,  linear  and  superficial  measure,  the  standards  will,  of 
course,  be  at  hand  when  needed,  and  will  be  freely  used  until 
the  terms  denoting  them  are  closely  associated  in  the  pupil's 
mind  with  the  objects  themselves. 

After  all  discussion  of  methods,  it  remains  to  be  said  that, 
while  method  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  the  thing.  What  is 
most  needed  is  that  the  teacher,  who  must  be  faithful  and 
competent,  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  to  the 
pupils  of  this  study  and  with  the  hindrances  to  their  acquiring 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  he  set  himself  to  work, 
under  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  of  professional  pride,  to 
devise  ways  to  bring  arithmetic  out  from  between  the  covers 
of  the  text-book  and  into  the  daily  life  of  his  pupils. 

I  would  have  all  studies  penetrated  with  arithmetic,  as 
every  activity  in  the  life  of  a  good  husband  and  father  is  in- 
formed with  the  love  of  his  family. 

Form  in  your  pupils  the  habit  of  estimating,  as  accurately 
as  may  be,  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  objects  they  see 
and  handle  every  day,  of  judging  distance  and  height,  of  learn- 
ing the  value  of  all  ordiiiai'y  commodities.  This,  with  thorough 
elementary  drill  in  numbers,  as  explained  above,  and  with  slight 
suggestions  from  the  teacher,  will  tend  to  form  in  the  pupil 
the  habit  of  making  calculations  for  himself.  The  height  and 
weight  of  each  member  of  the  class ;  the  quantity  and  price  of 
the  stuff  for  a  new  frock  ;  the  weight  of  the  daily  ration  and 
the  number  to  be  fed,  with  the  cost ;  the  size  of  the  parlor, 
the  width  of  the  carpeting,  and  the  cost :  the  extent  of  the 
ground  about  the  school ;  the  consumption  and  the  price  of 
coal,  gas,  and  water  ;  the  variations  of  the  thermometer,  the 
quantity  of  lumber  needed  for  a  door  or  a  box,  and  its  cost, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  things  at  our 
hand. 

If  we  are  studying  geography,  au<l  we  are  told  tliat  a  certain 
river  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  one  and  another  pupil 
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will  be  ready  to  tell  how  many  miles  he  has  walked  on  a  stretch, 
and  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  walk  from  the 
mouth  to  the  source  of  that  river. 

In  history,  we  may  read  that  a  general  with  40,000  men  and 
perhaps  8,000  horses  was  hai'd  pressed  for  supplies.  How 
many  tons  of  food  and  forage  did  he  need  for  daily  consumption, 
and  how  many  wagon-loads  and  how  many  car-loads  would  it 
make  ?  In  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  (and  these  facts 
are  more  practical  and  more  useful  than  those  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  remote  times  and  places),  the  relations  of 
facts  should  be  taught  at  evei*y  step  by  means  of  numbers. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  (approximately)  sixty  pounds ; 
there  are  about  7^  gallons  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot ;  iron  weighs 
rather  more  than  seven  times,  lead  about  eleven  times,  and 
gold  about  nineteen  times  as  much  as  water  :  in  slacking  lime 
you  add  about  one-third  its  weight  in  water — these  and  all  the 
other  similar  facts  that  one  mav  learn  can  be  connected  and 
made  available  by  off-hand  arithmetical  problems.  How  much 
interest  Professor  Tyndall  attaches  to  a  statement  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  his  comparison,  at  once 
poetical  and  matter-of-fact,  of  the  energy  displayed  respectively 
in  the  thunderous  descent  of  an  Alpine  avalanche  and  in  the 
dissipation  into  vapor  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  its  ma- 
terial ! 

Let  the  teacher  feel  his  pupils'  deprivation  as  if  it  were  his 
own :  let  him  keep  the  arithmetical  question  "  recurring  and 
suggesting  still ''  to  their  minds,  and,  if  bis  work  is  based  on 
right  principles,  he  will  do  more  than  can  be  done  by  mere 
adherence  to  aj)proved  methods  and  mechanical  drill. 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Netr  Jerney  SchooL  Trenton^  N,  J. 
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Any  individual  engaging  in  some  responsible  profession,  no 
matter  how  familiar  he  may  be  with  the  nature  of  the  work 
assigned  him,  will  have  his  ideas  pertaining  to  it  modified  or 
constantly  changed  as  from  time  to  time  he  gains  experience 
therein.  Mistakes  discovered,  failures  sustained,  anticipations 
frustrated  and  disappointed,  victories  gained,  and  various  other 
phases  incidental  to  the  engagement,  have  much  to  do  with 
these  changes.  Moreover,  these  phases  usually  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  shaping  out  and  developing  the  individual's  character, 
so  that,  at  any  time  later  on,  the  character  comes  to  possess  a 
different  aspect  from  what  it  had  at  the  beginning ;  and  so 
with  regard  to  his  ideas,  tastes,  and  thoughts.  When  kept 
going  on  in  the  right  direction,  the  character,  ideas,  tastes,  and 
thoughts  assume  a  better  shape  from  time  to  time ;  but  when 
neglected,  they  take  the  reverse  direction.  The  writer's  view 
of  the  teacher's  work  from  a  religious  stand-point  has  been 
greatly  affected  in  the  manner  described  above.  His  views 
have  been  undergoing  a  constant  change  ever  since  he  was 
called  first  to  the  position  of  supervisor,  and  then  to  that  of 
teacher.  Though  conscious  that  his  present  ideas  bearing 
upon  the  subject  still  come  short  of  perfection,  yet  within  his 
bosom  there  exists  a  longing  to  speak  to  other  teachers,  es- 
pecially to  the  coming  teachers,  of  his  experience,  often  bitter 
to  himself,  and  the  observations  and  thoughts  of  the  past  few 
years. 

Before  discussing  the  nature  of  the  work  needed  to  carry 
on  the  religious  training  and  spiritual  development  of  a  deaf 
child,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  vaiious  circumstances 
governing  the  life  of  the  child  previous  to  its  coming  into  con- 
tact for  the  first  time  with  the  school,  and  to  look  around  and 
understand  the  general  spiritual  condition  of  deaf  adults 
in  comparison  with  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters.  For 
when  a  teacher  is  ac(|uainted  with  the  characteristics  of  these 
two  extremes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  devote  himself  all  the 
more  to  the  right  training,  he  will  be  able  to  do  what  would  have 
been  impossible  otherwise.  These  chara(*teristics  will  have 
their  consideration  later  in  this  paper. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  teach  a  child  to  read  and  write, 
but  he  must  Ix?  educated,  /.  €.,  led  forth  out  of  darkness  into 
light.     This  kind  of  education  is  all  the  more  demanded  for 
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the  deaf  child  by  reason  of  his  helplessness,  as  none  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home  can  do  that  work.  This  means  to  secure 
him  the  blessing  of  becoming  an  intelligent  human  creature  in 
all  possible  ways,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  Then, 
to  this  end,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  child's  sake,  that 
only  persons  be  appointed  to  the  responsible  charge  who  can 
and  will  conscientiously  execute  the  stated  duties,  for  it  will 
be  difficult  to  amend  the  injui-y  afterwards  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  childhood.  The  teacher  should  educate  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  and,  whenever  practicable,  impress  upon 
the  children  their  responsibility  for  their  daily  bearing  toward 
one  another  and  toward  their  Creator,  the  value  of  their  time 
and  the  momentous  consideration  of  eternity. 

Any  new  teacher  not  equipped  with  a  wholesome  knowledge 
and  deep  experience  of  religion  is  a  direct  curse  to  the  welfare 
of  the  little  children  intrusted  to  him,  and  indirectly  to  the 
community  over  which  these  children  may  have  some  influence. 
However  honest  he  may  endeavor  to  be  in  his  duties  within 
the  school- room  walls,  and  however  good  and  upright  in 
morals  he  may  constantly  prove  himself  to  be,  yet  without  the 
means  of  laying  the  time  foundation  in  the  building  up  of  the 
immortal  soul,  he  is  a  complete  failure  in  his  profession  of 
educating  his  fellow-beings  for  time  and  eternity.  However 
brilliant  he  may  be  in  his  literary  attainments,  energetic  in  his 
educational  accomplishments,  superior  and  clear  in  intellect, 
strong  and  great  in  his  influence  over  those  among  whom  he 
daily  moves,  successful  in  what  things  soever  he  undertakes  to 
acc(>mi)lish,  he  is  nothing  in  the  eye  of  his  Master  if  he  does 
not  do  all  these  things  to  His  glory  who  sent  him  into  the  world 
to  do  His  will.  A  teacher  possessed  of  a  clear,  quick  intellect, 
but  without  any  religious  experience  whatever,  may  make  a 
splondidly  intellectual  class,  and  for  this  result  the  school  au- 
thorities may  give  him  credit  and  the  people  laud  him,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  innocent  children's  spiiitual  welfare. 
But  what  portion  of  this  bright  teachers  work  does  the 
grcMit  Teacher  weigh  most  ?  So,  while  the  people  here  praise 
the  teacher  for  the  work  that  he  has  executed,  there  in  His 
book  of  life,  in  the  column  against  his  name.  He  marks  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  figures,  0,  simply  because  of  his  neglect 
of  the  more  important  portion  of  the  work — spiiitual  instruc- 
tion and  example.  Therefore,  above  all,  no  person  should  take 
a  teacher's  position  in  order  to  be  kept  occupied  in  some  pos- 
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sible  way,  or  for  the  salary  that  the  place  may  command,  or  to 
use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession.  He  ought 
to  accept  it  only  because  he  feels  called  to  it.  He  needs  to  be 
able  to  consider  himself  called,  like  Moses,  and  sent  forth  to 
accomplish  the  work  that  had  been  aiTanged  beforehand  for 
him.  Such  teachers  are  desirable,  inasmuch  as  only  they  will 
make  true  teachers.  Politics  or  favoritism  cannot,  with  justice 
to  the  child^s  welfare,  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  any  one's  appointment  to  the  school-room ;  for  it  would 
produce  in  some  form  a  curse  sooner  or  later,  unless  Provi- 
dence should  take  it  as  a  means  of  converting  him  and  making 
him  the  better  for  the  work. 

Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  the  applicant  aware  of  what  he  is 
expected  by  the  authorities,  behind  whom  is  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  these  innocent  souls,  to  accomplish  among  and  for 
them  ?  Many  may  have  the  ability  to  teach  with  success  from 
the  book  only.  This  may  seem  enough  to  many  individuals 
at  first  glance,  but  a  careful  reflection  will  show  that  some- 
thing higher  is  needed.  Children  are  made  up  unlike,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually.  What  is  meat  to  one  is  poison  to 
another.  Book-teaching,  therefore,  is  insufficient.  Some  teach- 
ers have  the  capacity  for  furnishing  outside  information  when- 
ever suggested  by  the  book.  This  is  better.  Still  better  is  it 
when  one  is  able  to  enlighten  his  pupils  upon  any  topic  of 
information  and  learning  at  any  time,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Then  immortality  and  religion,  which  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  their  daily  thought,  would  be  included.  Therefore, 
want  of  this  very  capacity  and  readiness  is  a  serious  stumbling- 
block.  There  are,  however,  persons  who  possess  such  points 
of  belief  as  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
inspired  Word,  but  who  conscientiously  live  up  to  what  they 
believe.  It  would  not  agree  with  their  conscience  to  guide 
children  any  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  own  creed.  The 
question  of  appointing  such  persons  rests  with  the  conscience 
and  judgment  of  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

Many  children  are  brought  to  the  institution  who  have 
suffered  much  neglect  at  home  on  account  of  the  ignorance,  or 
drunkenness,  or  brutality  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and 
upon  whose  minds  inferior  and  wrong  impressions  have  been 
cast,  and  in  whose  hearts  seeds  of  bad  thought  and  action  have 
been  sown.  When  left  to  themselves  and  kept  away  from 
educational  influence,  these  impressions  will   surely   become 
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more  and  more  deeply  stamped  into  their  character,  and  these 
seeds  take  firmer  and  deeper  root,  and  consequently  the  poor 
children  develop  into  ignorant,  or  drinking,  or  brutal  men  and 
women.  Their  institution  life,  then,  is  the  critical  point  at  which 
good  impressions  must  take  a  permanent  root  for  life,  and  also 
for  eternity.  Here  in  the  school  our  teachers  need  to  be  able 
to  perceive  the  existing  wrong  ideas  and  proceed  to  remove 
them.  To  this  end  they  must  have  grace  and  wisdom  and 
guidance  in  their  duties. 

As  the  teacher  is,  so  will  the  pupils  be.  If  his  principles  are 
loose  and  he  indulges  in  bad  habits,  the  same  will  become  true 
of  pupils,  unconsciously  on  their  part.  Children  are  apt  to 
imitate.  Will  the  teacher  consent  to  have  his  own  children 
corrupted  by  weak  principles  and  habits  ?  If  not,  why  should 
he  thus  spoil  those  children  whom  their  parents,  by  reason  of 
their  own  inability  to  teach  them  the  way  they  should  go,  have 
intrusted  to  him  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  teacher 
has  betrayed  his  trust,  however  successful  he  may  be  in  im- 
parting secular  knowledge.  Not  only  the  head  but  also  the 
heart  neeas  its  due  cultivation. 

During  his  institution  life  the  child  relies  wholly  upon  the 
teacher  for  what  he  can  learn  from  him  ;  and  then  to  give  the 
child  but  little  of  religion  deprives  him  of  many  days  of  blessed 
and  helpful  reflection  and  experience  in  after  years.  If  insuf- 
ficiently taught,  his  conscience  will  continue  to  be  closed,  more 
or  less,  against  various  urgent  calls  for  good  deeds.  Thus  he 
misses  the  blessing  of  doing  good  to  humanity  because  of  his 
lack  of  careful  training,  which  would  develop  him  into  an  up- 
right, Christian  man,  approaching  the  image  of  his  Creator. 
He  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Lord ;  otherwise  the  curse  of 
the  neglect  of  that  duty  will  sooner  or  later  be  shown  in  his 
character.  A  child  away  from  home  ought  to  be  to  his  teacher 
as  his  hearing  brother  is  to  his  father,  his  mother,  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  his  pastor  at  home.  The  brother  has  the 
family  worship,  the  habit  of  going  to  church  and  of  kneeling 
at  his  mother's  knees  and  saying  his  prayers,  and  other  helpful 
influences,  which  need  to  be  supplied  in  some  equivalent  way 
for  the  child  in  the  school.  He  wants  such  helpful  training  as 
will  secure  him  the  same  good  results  that  his  brother  obtains 
under  the  parental  roof.  Omitting  all  doctrines  and  beliefs 
peculiar  to  various  churches,  the  work  of  raising  the  child  in 
the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  acceptable  to  all  these 
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churches,  cannot  be  held  to  be  sectarian.  Then  banish  all  ob- 
jections to  this  work  raised  upon  the  false  pretence  of  its  fall- 
ing in  line  with  the  sympathy  of  a  particular  church.  May  each 
one,  like  Elijah,  be  able  to  say,  "  I  have  done  all  these  things 
at  Thy  word." 

There  are  bad  habits  and  practices  against  which  children 
ai"e  urgently  warned,  and  even  rules  are  prescribed  for  their 
proper  guidance.  Is  it  consistent  if  the  teacher  himself  in- 
dulges in  some  of  these  habits  ?  Such  indulgences  as  I  refer 
to  are  often  defended  on  the  plea  that  they  are  enjoyed  only 
in  private  parties  or  at  one's  home.  But  all  the  time  their  in- 
fluence spreads,  like  the  wind,  whither  no  one  knows,  causing 
unsuspecting,  weaker  individuals  to  fall. 

Think  of  many  good  parents  still  praying  and  longing  for 
the  spiritual  development  of  their  deai*  children  now  in  school 
far  away  from  their  respective  homes.  Many  of  them  may  feel 
much  relieved  upon  being  assured  hopefully  in  some  kind  way 
that  their  children  are  being  spiritually  looked  after  as  they 
should  be.  An  instance  of  that  loving  relation  has  come  within 
the  writer's  experience.  In  her  letter  to  a  son  here,  his  mother 
wrote  thus  :  "  Do  you  read  your  Bible  now  ?  I  was  very  much 
grieved  to  hear  you  were  not  trying  to  be  a  Christian  now. 
Talk  with  Mr.  H.,  and  may  be  he  could  give  you  some  good 
advice  about  it.  I  wish  you  to  be  a  good  Christian  boy  and 
man.''  Later  on,  in  another  letter  she  wrote :  "  I  was  so  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  were  trying  to  be  a  Christian.  Do  you  not 
think  that  you  had  better  join  a  church  ?     I  think  it  would  be 

a  help  to  you.     I  would  like  to  have  you  join  the Church, 

if  you  unite  with  any.  Could  you  get  some  one  to  help  you 
see  about  it  ?  Dr.  G.  would  help  you,  or  I  think  Mr.  H.  would 
be  kind  enough  to  assist  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
attend  to  it  right  away.  •  •  •  Write  soon  and  let  me 
know  *  *  *  if  you  are  going  to  join  a  church."  A  note 
was  written  concerning  the  boy's  progress  and  experience,  and 
sent  to  her,  from  which  some  extracts  may  be  copied  here : 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  state  just  here  that  in  the  midst  of  much 
temptation  and  discouragement  which  H.  was  meeting  with, 
these  two  letters  have  helped  him.  The  prayerful  words  of  a 
good,  loving  mother  cannot  fail  in  their  mission,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  think  that  he  has  a  mother  who  is  so  anxious  for 
him  to  be  a  Christian  l>oy,  and  a  Cliristian  man,  when  he  grows 
to  be  a  man.    *     *    *    Of  late  he  has  lx;en  earnest  in  thought 
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and  word  and  behavior  becoming  a  Christian,  and  I  may  state 
that  at  last  evening's  prayer-meeting  he  surprised  me  with  a 
testimony  to  his  experience.  It  was  good  indeed."  The  note 
was  closed  with  a  suggestion  that  the  boy  might  have 
certain  helps  in  the  way  of  reading  matter.  To  this  sugges- 
tion, the  mother,  though  a  widow  of  small  means,  made  a  very 
substantial  answer  in  the  form  of  three  dollars,  the  amount 
required  with  which  to  purchase  a  good  reference  Bible,  a  copy 
of  "  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,"  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  endeavor. 
The  money  was  accompanied  by  further  advice :  "  I  will  send 
three  dollars  to  you  for  the  paper  and  Bible.  I  hope  you  will 
make  good  use  of  them,  and  that  they  will  help  you  to  under 
stand  more  fully  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  I  am  also  very 
much  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  such  a  friend  and  adviser 
as  Mr.  H.  I  am  sure  if  you  follow  his  advice  you  will  not  do 
wrong.  If  you  join  the  church,  try  to  understand  what  it  is 
and  what  it  means.  If  you  are  earnest  and  faithful  to  your 
duty  as  a  Chiistian,  you  will  not  have  any  serious  trouble. 
Hoping  you  will  do  what  is  right,  I  believe  you  will." 

"  Let  evei-y  man  be  occupied,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his 
best."  Let  this  apply  to  the  teacher,  and  let  him  accomplish 
whatever  good  there  is  in  the  line  of  educating  his  pupils  in 
religious  matters  ;  then  he  is  doing  that  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  done.  Those  who  enjoy  possessing  and  practis- 
ing the  blessing  of  a  Christian  life  entertain  a  desire  to  see 
the  children  intrusted  to  their  care  reach  the  blessing  also. 
Then  it  is  a  matter  of  love  on  their  part  to  go  beyond  the  limit 
of  mere  teaching,  and  lead  them  into  the  realm  of  bliss. 

A  good  seed  may  be  planted  in  the  child's  soul  that  will  de- 
velop, directing  all  his  thoughts,  desires,  words,  and  deeds  in 
the  right  way,  thus  often  influencing  his  associates  to  better 
eflbrt  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Or,  for  want  of 
the  good  seed,  the  child  will  be  misled  so  as  to  exert  a  bad 
influence  over  his  associates.  Either  way,  good  or  evil,  the 
development  will  move  on  in  a  geometrical  progression  that  has 
l)e(?n  started  by  the  teacher  himself. 

The  child  needs  to  l)e  so  trained  that  he  will  afterwards  be 
able  and  ready  to  take  part  in  any  good  wiuse  carried  on  by 
the  commuuitv.     He  needs  to  be  diilled  here  first  before  he 
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can  do  well  there.  It  is  not  wise  to  encourage  him  to  work 
for  the  deaf  only  ;  broaden  his  views  of  the  great  cause.  For 
by  so  doing  he  will  be  pulling  himself  out  of  the  mire  of 
spiritual  helplessness  and  prejudice,  and  then  the  other  deaf 
less  trained  elsewhere  will  likewise  be  brought  out  and 
launched  into  activity  and  usefulness.  To  this  '  praiseworthy 
end  teach  him  all  these  lessons  that  are  learned  by  the  hearing 
child.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  certain  things  away  from  him 
just  because  it  is  supposed  that  he  cannot  grasp  them.  By  all 
means  find  some  proper  channel  through  which  to  poui'  new 
ideas  into  his  soul.  He  should  be  so  prepared  that  he  will 
minister  as  well  as  be  ministered  to. 

Teach  and  train  the  child  so  that  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  he  can  stand  up  for  the  right,  eveii  at  times  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  worldly  and  wicked.  Consider  the  fact  that  so 
few  religious  services,  or  often  none  at  all,  as  in  many  places 
over  the  country,  are  conducted  for  his  special  benefit  and 
welfare.  Have  him  learn  how  to  walk  and  commune  with  God 
in  spirit  and  truth,  so  that  he  will  not  feel  so  lonely  in  the 
wide  world. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  teacher,  before  proceeding  with 
the  very  important  work  of  training  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  to  look  out  and  learn  the  true  standing,  collective 
and  individual,  of  the  silent  people  now  wending  theii*  way 
through  the  world  and  struggling,  in  a  dim  way,  with  various 
aspects  of  life.  Hardly  can  it  be  said  of  many  of  those  who 
are  annually  sent  forth  into  the  world  that  they  gather  their 
daily  manna  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Not  long  ago  I 
learned  from  a  friend  who  has  opportimities  of  observing  and 
learning  how  the  deaf  people  in  general  stand  spiritually,  in 
answer  to  my  query,  that  very,  very  few  read  the  Bible! 
From  another  person  of  a  somewhat  similai'  experience  I 
received  a  statement  to  the  eflfect  that  out  of  five  hundred 
persons  only  two  or  three  read  the  life-giving  Word.  But 
let  me  be  surprised,  like  Elijah,  to  learn  that  there  are  more 
Bible  readers  and  active  workers  among  the  deaf  community 
than  I  suppose. 

Two  or  three  of  the  hindrances  presenting  themselves  to 
the  success  of  one's  effort  to  bring  childi-en  uj)  in  the  love  and 
fear  of  their  Heavenly  Father  may  be  stated  briefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  If  a  person  who  has  authority  over 
several  persons  in  any  capacity  whatever  would  have  tliem  love 
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one  another  and  others  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  he  should 
show  himself  loving  in  all  possible  ways,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  golden  rule.  Looseness  in  his  manner  of  conversation 
may  tend  to  weaken  his  influence  over  his  pupils.  Thought  and 
conversation  should  be  of  careful,  pure,  ennobling,  and  edify- 
ing character,  and  as  such  should  exert  an  influence  in  lifting 
the  children  up  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  character,  so 
that  none  will  ever  be  suffered  to  go  downward.  To  make 
some  concession  to  one's  whims  or  undesirable  or  unadvisable 
tastes  means  a  step  still  lower  for  them.  Therefore  the  teacher 
should  use  his  dignity  and  good  influence  in  the  pursuance 
of  his  calling  ;  he  should  be  firm  in  conviction  and  duty,  and 
yet  be  kind,  patient,  and  pleasant  in  all  conversation  with  the 
younger  and  weaker.  Often  fruitful  sermons  are  preached  in 
the  chapel,  leading  many  to  think  more  seriously  of  their  own 
condition,  and  in  some  cases  to  feel  more  persuaded  than  be- 
fore, and  yet,  not  long  after,  the  indifference  or  thoughtlessness 
of  some  one  of  the  teachers  frustrates  their  serious  inclinations. 
Were  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  children 
alike  in  experience  and  faith  wonders  would  be  performed  in 
their  midst. 

The  late  Cardinal  Newman  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  joined  together  faith  and  knowledge,  and  considered  engage- 
ments in  educational  work  a  special  pastoral  office.  When  I  was  private 
tutor  of  ray  college  at  Oxford  I  maintained,  even  fiercely,  that  my  em- 
ployment was  distinctly  pastoral.  I  considered  that,  by  the  statutes  of 
the  university,  a  tutor's  profession  was  of  a  religions  nature.  I  never 
would  allow  that,  in  teaching  the  classics,  I  was  absolved  from  carrying 
on,  by  means  of  them,  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils,  an  ethical  training.  I 
considered  a  college  tutor  to  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  before  I  accepted 
the  office  I  wrote  down  a  private  memorandum  that,  supposing  I  could 
not  carry  out  this  view  of  it,  the  question  would  arise  whether  I  could 
(rontinue  to  hold  it.  To  this  principle  I  have  been  faithful  throughout 
my  life.  It  has  been  my  defence  to  myself,  since  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  for  not  having  given  myself  to  parochial' duties,  and  for  hav- 
ing allowed  myself  a  wide  range  of  secular  reading  and  thought,  and  of 
literarv  work. 

At  the  conference  of  Protestant  clergymen  held  in  the 
roouiK  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  November 
18th,  181)0,  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Ci'osby, 
Rev.  Arthur  Brooks  held  that  "  it  must  be  through  our  teach- 
ers that  morality  and  religion  must  be  inculcated  in  the 
schools  through  their  personality.'' 

Then  let  the  force  of  these  two  bold  assertions  be  repeated 
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with  much  power  as  essential  to  our  work  of  educating  the 
deaf  child,  even  in  the  Lord,  in  whose  name  every  good  thing 
must  be  done,  through  whom  every  good  result  can  be  accom- 
plished, from  whom  alone  our  help  comes,  without  whom  we 

can  do  nothing,  and  to  whose  glory  all  things  should  be  done. 

Rev.  PHILIP  J.  HASENSTAB,  B.  A., 
InHtruGtor  in  the  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  III. 
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Possibly  I  cannot  better  begin  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  Helen  Keller  was  taught  to  speak  than  by  reading  a 
letter,  written  by  herself,  in  response  to  my  wish  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  she  came  to  wish  to  speak : 

South  Boston.  Mass.,  April  3,  1890. 

Mt  deab  Miss  Fuller  :  My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful  moruiug 
because  I  have  learned  to  speak  many  new  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few 
sentences.  Last  evening  I  went  out  in  the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon. 
I  said,  *'0  moon,  come  to  me!  "  Do  you  think  the  lovely  moon  was 
glad  that  I  could  speak  to  her  ?  How  glad  my  mother  will  be ;  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  June  to  come,  I  am  so  eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my 
precious  little  sister.  Mildred  could  not  understand  me  when  I  spelled 
with  my  fingers,  but  now  she  will  sit  in  my  lap  and  I  will  tell  her  many 
things  to  please  her,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy  together.  Are  y<ju  very, 
very  happy  because  you  can  make  so  many  people  happy  ?  I  think  yrm 
are  very  kind  and  patient,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly. 

My  teacher  told  me  Tuesday  that  you  wanted  to  know  how  I  came 
to  wish  to  talk  with  my  mouth.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  remem- 
ber my  thoughts  perfectly.  When  I  was  a  very  little  child  I  used  to  sit 
in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all  the  time,  because  I  was  very  timid,  and  did 
not  like  to  be  left  by  myself,  and  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face 
all  the  while,  because  it  amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips  move  when 
she  talked  with  people.  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  dr)ing,  for  I 
was  quite  ignorant  of  all  things.  Then,  when  I  was  older,  I  learned  to 
play  with  my  nurse  and  the  little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed  that  they 
kept  moving  their  lips  just  like  my  mother :  so  I  moved  mine,  t<K>,  but  some- 
times it  made  me  angr>',  and  I  would  hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very 
hard.  I  did  not  know  then  that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  ntj.  After  a 
long  time  my  dear  teacher  came  to  me.  and  taught  me  t«>  communicate 
with  my  fingers,  and  I  was  satisfied  and  happy.  But  when  I  came  to 
school  in  Boston  I  met  some  deaf  people  who  talke<l  with  their  mouths 
like  all  other  people,  and  one  day  a  lady  who  ha<l  )>een  to  Norway  came 


*Read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  at  Lake  George.  New  York.  July,  1H91. 
by  Miss  Sabah  Fclleb.  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  HiAuxA.  Bost^^n. 
Mam. 
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to  see  me.  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far. 

away  land,  who  had  been  taup^ht  to  speak  and  understand  others  when 

they  spoke  to  her.     This  good  and  happy  news  delighted  me  exceedingly, 

for  then  I  was  sure  that  I  should  learn  also. 

I  tried  to  make  sounds  like  my  little  playmates,  but  teacher  told  me 

that  the  voice  was  very  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  that  it  would  injure 

it  to  make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to  take  me  to  see  a  kind  and 

wise  lady  who  would  teach  me  rightly.     That  lady  was  yourself.     Now  I 

am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds,  because  I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall 

sing,  too.     All  of  my  friends  will  be  so  surprised  and  glad. 

Your  loving  little  pupil, 

HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

The  first  intimation  to  me  of  Helen's  desire  to  speak  was  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1890,  when  her  teacher,  Miss  Sul- 
livan, called  upon  me  with  Helen  and  asked  me  to  help  her  to 
teach  Helen  to  speak,  "  For,"  said  she,  "  Helen  has  spelled 
upon  her  fingers,  '  I  must  speak.'  "  As  I  had,  neai'ly  two  years 
before,  expressed  my  belief  in  the  possibility  of  her  acquiring 
speech,  I  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  to  be  allowed  to 
make  an  attempt  to  use  her  vocal  organs,  and  began  immedi- 
ately to  familiarize  her  with  the  position  and  condition  of  the 
various  mouth  pai'ts,  and  with  the  trachea.  This  I  did  by 
passing  her  hand  lightly  over  the  lower  part  of  my  face,  and 
by  putting  her  fingers  into  my  mouth.  She  quickly  appreci- 
ated that  the  teeth  enclose  the  tongue,  which  fills  the  entire 
mouth  cavity :  that  the  tongue  and  lips  are  exceedingly  soft 
and  delicate,  and  very  flexible ;  that  the  lower  jaw  moves  up 
and  down,  and  that  the  course  of  the  trachea  may  be  followed 
as  it  passes  down  behind  the  long  framework  of  the  chest.  I 
then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound  of  i  in  i^ 
and  let  her  find  the  point  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and  soft  in 
the  bed  of  the  jaw,  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  dis- 
cover that  the  teeth  were  slightly  parted.  After  this  investi- 
gation, I  placed  one  of  her  forefingers  upon  my  teeth,  and  the 
other  upon  my  throat  or  trachea,  at  the  lowest  point  where  it 
may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound  "  / ''  several  times.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  listening  intently,  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every  de- 
tail, and  when  I  ceased  making  the  sound,  her  fingers  flew 
to  her  own  mouth  and  throat,  and  after  an-anging  her  tongue 
and  teeth  she  uttered  the  sound  *'  l  "  so  nearly  like  that  I  hail 
made  it  seemed  like  an  echo  of  it.  When  told  that  she  had 
given  the  sound  correctly,  she  repeated  it  again  and  again.  I 
next  showed  her,  by  means  of  her  sensitive  fingers,  the  depres- 
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fiion  through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when  in  position  for  the 
sound  of  "  rt,"  and  the  opening  between  the  teeth  duiing  the 
utterance  of  that  sound.  Again  she  waited  with  her  fingers 
upon  my  teeth  and  throat  until  I  sounded  "  a ''  several  times, 
and  then  she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well.  A  little  practice  en- 
abled her  to  give  it  perfectly.  We  then  repeated  the  sound  of 
**  I "  and  contrasted  it  with  '*  a."  Having  these  two  differing 
positions  well  fixed  in  her  mind,  I  illustrated  the  position  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  while  sounding  the  vowel  "  6^  She  ex- 
perimented with  her  own  mouth,  and  soon  produced  a  clear, 
w^ell-defined  "  /7."  After  acquiring  this  she  began  to  ask  what 
the  sounds  represented,  and  if  they  were  words,  and  I  then 
told  her  that  "  I "  is  one  of  the  sounds  of  the  letter  I,  that  "  H  " 
is  one  of  the  sounds  of  the  letter  A,  and  that  some  letters  have 
many  different  sounds,  but  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
her  to  think  of  these  sounds  after  she  had  learned  to  speak 
words.  I  next  took  the  position  for  *'  rt,"  Helen  following  as 
before  with  her  fingers,  and  while  sounding  the  vowel,  closed 
nay  lips,  producing  the  word  arm.  Without  hesitation  she  ar- 
ranged her  tongue,  repeated  the  sounds,  and  was  delighted  to 
know  that  she  had  pronounced  a  word.  Her  teacher  suggested 
to  her  that  she  should  let  me  hear  her  say  the  words  inamina 
and  papa^  which  she  had  tried  to  speak  before  coming  to  me, 
and  she  quickly  and  forcibly  said  "  mum  mum,  pup  pup."  I 
c;ommended  her  effort,  and  said  that  it  would  be  better  to 
Hpeak  very  softly,  and  to  sound  one  part  of  the  word  longer 
than  she  did  the  other.  I  then  illustrated  what  I  wanted  her 
to  understand  by  pronouncing  the  word  mamma  very  delicately, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  my  finger  along  upon  the  back 
of  her  hand  to  show  the  relative  length  of  the  two  syllables. 
After  a  few  repetitions,  the  words  inamma,  papa,  came  almost 
with  musical  sweetness  from  her  lips. 

Notes  of  this  and  of  all  but  two  of  the  other  lessons  were 
imfortunately  destroyed,  so  that  I  cannot  give  in  detail  an 
outline  of  the  work  with  Helen  from  day  to  day.  One  of  these 
two  papers  has  no  date,  but  I  think  it  contains  the  second 
lesson.  It  records  the  vowels  o,  /,  r/,  f/,  r/,  and  the  consonants 
//I,  />,/>,  n,  J,  t,  k^  (J,  s,  r,  and  y.  The  other,  marked  Fifth  Lesson, 
records  that  I  gave  Helen  the  vowels  «,  //,  ?,  t\  i,  ^,  o,  u,  and  ft, 
which  she  was  to  practise  with  her  teacher,  associating  them 
with  the  following  words  :  cup,  son,  young  ;  father,  arm,  aunt ; 
pipe,  pie,  ci*y  ;  me,  eat,  teeth ;  pin,  baby,  curtain  ;  slate,  nail, 
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day  ;  boot,  rude  ;  foot,  put ;  tube,  few.  The  consonants  as- 
sociated with  words  were  7>,  in  cup  ;  b,  in  tub ;  fn,  in  cofne  ; 
t,  in  cut  ;  d^  in  do  ;  n^  in  in  ;  c,  in  cuff ;  g^  in  go  ;  «,  in  8ome  ; 
/',  in  muff ;  */?,  in  one  ;  tch,  in  what.  The  other  consonants 
upon  this  paper,  v,  r,  and  the  double  consonants  tr,  dr^  br,  are 
not  written  with  key-words,  so  I  conclude  that  more  drill  upon 
them  was  needed  before  allowing  her  to  use  them  in  words. 

The  plan  with  her  was  this  :  to  develop,  at  each  lesson,  new 
elements,  review  those  previously  learned,  listen  to  all  of  the 
combinations  she  could  make  with  the  consonants  as  initial 
and  final  elements,  and  construct  sentences  with  the  words 
resulting  from  the  combinations.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  lessons  she  practised  these  with  Miss  Sullivan. 

She  really  had  but  ten  lessons,  although  she  was  with  me 
at  other  times,  talking  freely,  but  not  under  instruction.  She 
was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed  every  direction  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  seemed  never  to  forget  anything  told  to  her. 

On  the  day  she  had  her  seventh  lesson,  she  and  her  teacher 
were  invited  with  me  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  While 
on  our  way  there  Miss  Sullivan  remarked  that  she  wished 
Helen  would  use  the  sentences  she  had  learned,  and  added 
that  she  seemed  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  the  cause  of  her  reluctance  was  her  conscientious 
care  to  pronounce  every  word  perfectly,  and  so,  in  the  mo- 
ments I  had  with  her  during  our  visit,  I  encouraged  her  to  talk 
freely  with  me,  while  I  refrained  entirely  from  making  correc 
tions.  She  was  much  interested  in  the  bric-a-brac  in  the  various 
rooms,  and  asked  a  gi*eat  many  questions,  using  speech  con- 
stantly, and  when,  just  before  we  left  the  house,  my  friend  took 
her  upon  his  knee,  she  inquired  of  him  about  his  boyhood,  his 
studies,  and  his  early  home.  She  told  him  about  her  studies, 
and  her  home  and  family.  Early  in  the  day  she  had  said 
to  me  that  she  would  tell  me  of  her  \'isit  to  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
as  I  thought  this  a  favorable  time  to  listen  to  her  story,  I  re- 
minded her  of  her  promise.  Seeing  that  she  was  so  much  in 
terested  in  what  she  was  about  to  say  that  she  thought  of 
speech  only  as  a  vehicle  for  thought,  I  noted  her  words  as 
she  spoke  them.  There  were,  I  think,  but  foiu-  which  I  did 
not  readily  understand,  and  those  I  asked  her  to  spell  upon  her 
fingers : 

One  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  went  to  see  a  kind 
poet,  named  Dr.  Holmes.     He  was  sitting  in  his  beautiful  library,  with  a 
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great  many  books  around  him,  and  a  cheerful  fire.  I  think  the  poet 
must  be  happy  with  so  many  friends  near  him.  Teacher  tohl  me  that 
the  Charles  river  was  flowing  beneath  the  library  window.  Dr.  Holmes 
said  that  he  loved  that  gentle  river  very  dearly.  I  had  read  many  of  his 
poems  and  known  some  of  them.  I  liked  them  very  much.  I  liked  them 
before  I  thought  of  putting  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  telling  him 
that  he  gave  pleasure  to  me  and  all  blind  children,  because  his  poems 
are  in  raised  letters. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  an  old  gentleman.  I  talked  to  him  and  looked  at  the 
beautiful  things,  and  he  gave  me  a  stamp-box.  He  showed  me  a  picture 
of  his  house,  and  he  gave  me  a  picture  of  himself.  The  house  was  the 
house  in  which  he  wrote  about  in  his  poems,  "  The  Opening  of  the 
Piano." 

Her  pronunciation  of  some  words  was  peculiai*  because  of 
her  dividing  them  into  syllables,  as  "lov-ed,"  "  nam-ed," 
"  plea-su-re.''  She  did  not  hesitate  in  her  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce any  word  that  she  wished  to  use  to  express  her  thought. 
In  saying  "  good-bye  "  to  an  aged  sister  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  spending  the  winter  with  him,  she  said,  **  He  must 
have  been  very  happy  to  have  you  here."  Her  enjoyment  of 
this,  her  first  experience  in  the  real  use  of  speech,  was  touch- 
ingly  expressed  in  her  remark  to  Miss  Sullivan,  when  seated 
in  the  street  car  on  her  way  home  that  afternoon,  "  I  am  not 
dumb  now.'' 

A  still  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  speech  was  shown  in  a 
conversation  which  she  held  with  Mr.  Bell,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
myself  two  weeks  later.  We  spelled  our  questions  upon  our 
fingers,  but  she  replied  orally. 

Do  you  know  what  a  cloud  is  V 
Rain. 

What  is  rain  ? 
Moisture. 

Where  does  the  rain  crime  from  ? 
From  the  ocean. 
From  the  ocean  :  how  ? 
It  falls  down. 

How  does  it  come  from  the  ocean  ? 
It  rises  up. 

What  makes  it  rise  vl\)  'i 
The  waves — sun  and  waves. 
Have  you  been  upon  the  ocean  ? 

Yes  :  I  went  in  a  st4»amboat  to  Plymouth.  The  ocean  is  very  large  and 
deep. 

What  do  you  think  alwrnt  the  wind  ? 

I  think  the  wind  is  not  as  gentle  as  the  breeze. 

What  is  wind  ? 


\ 
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Air.     It  is  wild  air. 

Where  does  the  wind  come  from,  and  where  does  it  go  to  ? 

It  comes  from  the  waves  beating  against  the  shore,  and  it  makes  the 
wind. 

Where  does  the  wind  go  to  ? 

Back  to  the  water.  When  the  waves  are  very  gentle,  it  goes  to  the  sea, 
deep,  deep  sea.  When  the  sea  is  very  gentle,  then  the  wind  stops  and 
goes  to  another  place.     The  sea  is  the  mother  wave  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

What  is  the  sun  't 

Heat. 

What  is  heat  ? 

It  is  like  a  fire. 

What  is  a  fire  V 

It  is  heat. 

Here  is  a  hard  question.     Wliat  is  thought  ? 

When  we  make  a  mistake,  we  say,  I  thought  it  was  right. 

Are  you  thinking  now  ? 

I  am  trying  to  think.  Sometimes  we  are  thinking  about  something 
in  our  heads. 

Is  thought  in  your  head  ? 

Yes. 

Where  is  your  thought  ? 

(Helen  illustrated  by  describing  the  outline  of  her  face  and  head,  and 
then  said) :  Mind.     My  head  is  full  of  mind.     Ask  teacher  a  question. 

(Mr.  Bell  then  spelled  upon  his  fingers  to  the  teacher,  allowing  Helen 
to  follow.) 

Does  Helen  dream  ? 

(The  teacher  replied,  spelling  upon  her  fingers).  Yes. 

(Mr.  Bell  again  spelled  uprm  his  fingers,  saying).  What  does  she  dream 
about  ? 

(The  ttMicher  spelled;.  Ask  Helen. 

(To  Helen) :  Do  you  ever  dream  ? 

Yes. 

What  do  you  dream  about  ? 

About  a  very  funny  house.  Last  night,  I  dreamed  about  a  very  funny 
house.  It  was  shaped  like  an  orange  and  it  was  yellow.  The  beds 
were  shaped  like  a  pomegranate  and  the  chairs  were  like  balls  with  a 
flat  seat.  The  tables  were  shaped  like  a  triangle.  (Helen  illustrated  by 
forming  a  triangle  with  her  fingers.) 

(Mr.  Bell  spelled).  That  was  a  funny  dream.  Were  there  any  people 
in  the  house  ? 

They  did  very  queer  things. 

What  'i 

They  wore  ])reastpins  on  their  shoes. 

Did  thev  talk  to  vou  ? 

No,  dear  :  I  only  thought  about  it.  I  was  not  tme  of  them.  They  wore 
some  bangles  on  their  heads  and  rings  on  their  waists. 

How  did  you  know  they  had  rings  (m  their  waists?  Did  you  feel 
them  ? 

No  :  I  only  dreamed  I  saw  them  in  the  window. 
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Do  yon  mean  that  you  saw  them  with  your  eyes  ? 

Yes. 

Were  you  on  the  outside  of  the  house  'i 

I  passed  it  and  looked  in. 

Were  the  curtains  drawn  ? 

No :  and  it  was  very  light. 

What  were  the  people  doing  ? 

They  were  throwing  their  handkerchiefs  at  each  other  and  dancing. 
That  was  what  they  did.     (Helen  then  illustrated  by  action.) 

And  w«re  they  talking  ? 

No ;  they  were  only  making  funny  sounds.  (Helen  illustrated.)  Their 
eyes  slanted  down.     (Helen  illustrated. ) 

Could  they  see  ? 

There  were  five  eyes.  One  was  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  one  was  on 
the  nose,  two  were  slanting  (illustrated  as  before),  and  one  was  (point- 
ing to  the  bridge  of  the  nose). 

Do  such  people  live  in  Boston  'i 

No  :  it  was  only  a  story. 

Was  it  a  dream,  or  a  story  ? 

Both. 

She  left  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  to  go  to  her 

home  in  Alabama.     As  this  letter,  which  I  received  from  her 

in  October,  tells  me  of  her  use  of  speech,  it  may  be  of  interest 

to  you  : 

TuscuMBiA,  Alabama,  Oct,  20,  1890. 

My  Dear  Miss  Fuller  :  Oh,  no  I  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  dear 
friend  I  I  have  thought  of  you  every  day,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  not  written  before.  After  I  came  home  I  was 
sick  for  awhile,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must  be  very  quiet  and  not  get 
tired  or  I  would  be  very  ill.  We  all  went  away  to  a  beautiful  mountain 
where  it  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  I  did  nothing  but  play, 
and  ride  my  dear  donkey.  You  must  know  I  had  a  lovely 
time  climbing  the  steep  paths  and  gathering  the  pretty  wild 
flowers.  Li<mess,  my  great  faithful  mastiff,  always  went  with  us. 
When  we  were  tired  and  sat  down  cm  a  fallen  tree  to  rest,  she  would  roll 
in  the  leaves  or  lie  (juietly  at  our  feet.  Sometimes  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  then  we  stayed  in'the  house  and  amused  ourselves.  Mildred 
and  our  little  cousin,  Louise  Adams,  were  very  happy  together.  I  used 
to  swing  them  in  the  hammock,  and  have  fun  with  them.  They  could 
undersUmd  all  that  I  said  to  them,  and  sometimes  I  could  tell  what  they 
said  by  feeling  of  their  lii)s.  Are  you  not  delighted  because  I  can  speak 
so  well?  My  dog  comes  bounding  to  me  when  I  call  her,  and  all. of  my 
friends  know  what  I  say  if  I  speak  distinctly.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  my  loving  heavenly,  an<l  the  dear  Christ.  I  am  very  very 
happy.  God  wants  us  Xo  ])e  happy.  I  think  He  wanted  you  to  teach 
me  how  to  speak  because  He  knew  how  much  I  wished  to  speak  like  other 
people.  H«' di<l  not  want  his  child  to  be  dumb,  and  when  I  go  to  him 
He  will  let  his  ang«*ls  teach  me  to  sing.     I  wonder  if  your  beautiful  new 
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schoijl  is  fiuished.  You  must  give  my  dear  love  to  all  the  children  and 
the  teachers.  I  hope  they  have  not  forgotten  Helen.  When  I  see  yon, 
I  shall  much,  very  much,  to  tell  you.  I  am  studying  every  day,  and 
learning  all  I  can  about  plants,  and  numbers,  and  the  beautiful  world 
our  Father  has  given  us.  I  am  so  glad  that  we  shall  live  always,  because 
th(;re  are  so  many  wonderful  things  to  learn  about.  Teacher  sends  love, 
and  little  sister  sends  a  kiss.         Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

HELEN  A.  KELLER. 
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It  is  now  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  was  founded  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  The  results  of  its  establishment  to  the 
deaf  of  America  have  been  sufficient  to  enbalm  forever  in  their 
hearts  the  name  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  and  to  call 
forth  tributes  of  the  highest  respect  and  admu*ation  from  all 
true  lovers  of  mankind  for  the  character  and  labors  of  that 
noble  man.  When  he  was  laid  to  rest  one  of  his  sons  took  up 
his  work,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  proved  to  the  world  that  the  deaf  need  not  stop  at  the 
common  school,  but  may  go  onward  and  upward  into  the 
highest  realms  of  thought  and  investigation. 

This  noble  institution  has  done  mu(;h  for  the  deaf  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  From  within  its  walls  nearly  two  hundred  young 
men  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  to  make  their  fortune.  It 
has  also  begun  to  do  something  for  the  profession  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  form  of  six  Nor- 
mal Fellowship*. 

But  great  as  its  benefits  are  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
founded,  there  still  seems  room  for  further  improvement  in 
its  educational  functions.  We  mean  that  the  time  has  evi- 
dently arrived  when  technical  training  ought  to  be  given  those 
who  desire  to  follow  other  calhngs  than  that  of  teaching.  To 
this  end  such  departments  as  those  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineeiiiig,  Electricity,  Business,  etc.,  should  be  created,  thus 
giving  to  the  College  something  of  the  character  of  a  university, 
by  means  of  which  students  may  prepare  themselves  to  step  from 
the  College  directly  into  some  profitable  employment,  instead 
of  haring  to  go  elsewhere  for  preparation.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  utiUty  of  this  suggestion.  The  College  is 
the  only  institution  that  offers  a  higher  education  for  the  deaf, 
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and,  80  far,  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  be  conveniently 
educated,  whether  one  or  many. 

A  general  course  of  study,  while  it  disciphnes  and  broadens 
their  minds  and  develops  their  characters,  gives  them  very 
little  opportunity  to  pursue  a  higher  calling  or  compete  with 
the  hearing.  "  Our  idea  of  education,"  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, "  is  not  that  of  a  mind  full  or  half  full,  but  an  active 
mind,  well  disciplined  by  close  study  and  observation,  liberal- 
ized by  the  influence  of  a  college  training,  or  something  like 
it,  and  having  a  few  correct  ideas,  at  least,  of  the  work  it 
undertakes."  To  the  great  majority  now-a-days,  education 
means  a  vast  deal  more  than  mere  culture.  The  Normal  De- 
partment just  referred  to  is  but  another  illustration  of  how 
teachers  may  be  equipped  to  enter  intelligently  and  success- 
fully into  their  Hfe-work.  Why  should  not  the  deaf  be  given 
an  opportunity,  even  at  some  additional  expense,  to  stand  a 
fair  chance  in  any  of  the  other  callings  in  which  they  may 
choose  to  engage  f  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would  ap- 
])ear  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  some  such  change  is  apparent 
from  the  tendency  of  the  deaf  in  recent  years  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  more  various  callings  of  a  special  kind.  Such  an 
arrangement  in  the  College  would  greatly  enlarge  its  useful- 
ness and  enable  many  deserving  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  more  lucrative,  independent,  and  honorable  callings 
in  life.  No  doubt  some  now  at  the  College  would  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  many  others  in  our  institutions  would  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  excellent  opening  into  new  fields 
of  labor.  The  demand  for  deaf  teachers  is  not  very  lai'ge,  nor 
does  it  seem  at  all  likely,  from  present  appearances,  that  there 
will  be  any  increase  in  the  demand. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  any  department  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  good  common-school  education,  w4th  a  fair  com- 
mand of  language,  and  departments  should  be  open  to  students 
before  or  after  their  graduation. 

Were  it  less  expensive  and  more  convenient  for  the  deaf 
to  take  special  courses  in  hearing  universities,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  need  of  such  depai'tments  ;  but  it  is  neither,  as 
the  experience  of  some  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  have 
recently  proved.  So  far,  with  the  exception  of  teachers,  only 
the  well-to-do  and  those  placed  in  exceptionally  favorably  cir 
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tliouBandH  of  persons,  and  lasts  several  days.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union 
he  was  made  its  president,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 

His  correspondence  was  wide  and  voluminous.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  more  than  three  hundred  personal  letters  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Yoice  of  Peace — now  the  Peace- 
maker — the  official  organ  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union.  This 
journal  was  for  a  time  published  by  the  Whipple  faniily, 
Zerah  C.  Whipple  and  his  sister  Content,  gi-andchildren  of 
Jonathan  Whipple,  acting  as  its  editors.  In  passing,  I  will 
add  that  Content  TMiipple,  who  died  some  years  ago,  was 
the  author  of  two  excellent  books,  "  The  Newell  Boys  "  and 
'*  The  Prescots,''  and  of  numerous  articles  published  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  period. 

The  letters  of  Jonathan  Whipple  were  epistles  of  counsel, 
encouragement,  and  admonition.  Among  his  correspondents 
were  the  late  Adin  Ballou,  of  Hopedale,  Massachusetts,  and 
Alfred  H.  Love,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Universal 
Peace  Union. 

Besides  his  other  labors,  Jonathan  WTiipple  taught  for  years 
the  private  school  formerly  maintained  by  the  sect  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

In  person,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  tall,  spare,  muscu- 
lar, with  dark  eyes,  strong  features,  and  close,  curling  black  hair 
mingled  with  silver.  His  manner  was  dignified  ;  at  times  re- 
served, and  even  austere.  He  possessed  a  powerful  penetrative 
voice,  which  could  modulate  itself  to  a  cadence  of  gentle  and 
pathetic  sweetness.  He  was  singularly  emotional,  and  could 
hardly  adcb'ess  a  religious  assembly  without  being  moved  to 
tears.  He  was  a  most  graphic  story-teller.  I  once  heard  him 
relate  an  experience  of  his  in  reclaiming  a  drunkard,  and  was 
so  impressed  with  the  moral  and  dramatic  interest  of  the  story 
that  I  wrote  it  down  almost  word  for  word  as  it  fell  from  his 
lips  and  had  it  published  in  a  local  paper.  His  hospitality  was 
well-nigh  boundless.  His  home  was  an  asylum  for  the  re- 
former, of  whatever  creed  or  color.  The  sunny,  gambrel-roofed 
farm-house,  with  its  dormer  windows,  its  thrifty  screen  of  wood- 
bine on  the  southern  wall,  and  the  plain  but  substantial  cheer 
inside,  was  a  very  haven  of  rest  to  the  weaiy  wanderer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Jimathan  Whipple's  work  for  the  deaf 
was  but  one  of  many  interests  and  acti>ities.  His  belief  in  the 
the  latent  power  of  speech  and  susceptibility  of  speech-cul- 
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ture  possessed  by  the  deaf  met  with  determined  opposition. 
But  he  lived  to  see  this  belief  become  a  widely-recognized  fact, 
and  to  reap,  in  the  Home  School  for  the  Deaf,  established  by 
the  united  efforts  of  himself,  his  son,  and  his  grandson,  a  seed- 
harvest,  as  the  reward  of  his  labors  in  this  field. 

IDA  WHIPPLE  BENHAM, 

Myntic^  Conn. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 

"  Education  is  the  sum  of  the  reflective  efforts  by  which  we 
aid  nature  in  theMevelopment  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties  of  man,  in  view  of  his  perfection,  his  happiness, 
and  his  social  destination.'^ 

Such,  as  expressed  by  one  of  our  modem  educators,  is  the 
comprehensive  scope  of  a  teacher's  work.  This  broad  idea  of 
education  is  by  no  means  a  modern  one.  Bead  educational 
treatises  from  Plato  down  to  the  present  time,  and,  variously 
expressed,  will  be  found  this  same  ideal — the  perfection  of 
human  natui'e.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  comparing 
practice  with  theory,  that  this  has  been  largely  the  mere  dream 
of  educators.  We  all  acknowledge,  in  a  general  way,  that  our 
aim  is  to  produce  the  complete,  the  perfect  man.  But  it  seems 
a  trifle  strange  that  in  our  efforts  toward  this  end  we  should 
still  have  so  poor  an  idea  of  proportion. 

Physical  training,  after  long  neglect,  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  prominence.  Many  schools  are  endeavoring  to  sup- 
plement mental  development  by  such  exercises  as  shall  secure 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and,  doubtless,  this  training  is 
destined  to  receive  yet  more  careful  attention  in  future  years. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  nature  requiring  culture — a  part 
of  still  higher  importance  than  this.  One  has  only  to  look 
through  educational  journals  and  see  the  multiphcity  of  arti- 
cles on  methods  of  language  teaching,  methods  for  teaching 
aiithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  with  (perhaps)  a  few  words 
on  moral  training,  to  reahze  that  this  part  of  education  is 
slighted  or  teachers  are  strangely  silent  concerning  it. 

Step  into  a  live  school-room  for  a  few  moments.  The  teacher 
will  be  eager  to  explain  his  carefully-planned  work  for  the  day, 
his  new  ideas,  his  reasons  for  this  and  that  kind  of  training ; 
but  do  you  often  hear  any  definite  plans  for  developing  this 
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weak  little  moral  nature,  a  logical  scheme  of  discipline,  a  rea- 
son drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  child  for  every  punishment 
administered  ?  Johnny  is  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor.  He  is 
promptly  shaken,  whipped,  or  sent  into  the  hall.  It  would 
have  been  quite  the  same  with  Catherine  or  Lucy.  Perhaps 
the  punishment  is  suited  to  the  offence  ;  more  frequently  it  is 
not.  The  teacher  did  not  take  time  to  consider  the  reasons 
of  the  case. 

The  ambitious  teacher  keeps  his  pupils  working  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability,  that  theii-  minds  may  develop  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Is  there  often  seen  equal  ardor  for  the  develop- 
luent  of  high  moral  character  ?  Is  character  building  made 
the  supreme  end  of  education  ?  We  act  in  accordance  with 
our  characters.  To  act  well  is  of  more  importance  than  to 
tliink  well.  It  is  true  that  moral  development  is  partly  de- 
pendent on  intellectual  training,  but  by  no  means  entirely  so. 
History  abounds  with  instances  of  wise  men  who  were  not 
good. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  development  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  a  constant  "  silent  influence."  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
silent — too  much  so.  Are  there  no  methods  of  moral  training  ? 
Can  we  always  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  to  our 
general  ideas  on  this  subject,  to  impel  us  to  the  wisest  course  ? 
Do  we  not  need  preparation,  study,  advance,  in  this  line  as  well 
as  for  mind  training  ?  This  part  of  education  needs  system 
as  much  as  any  other.  Hap-hazard  discipline  will  produce 
hap-hazard  results  in  character.  To  possess  the  "  good  moral 
character  "  a  teacher's  certificate  vouches  for  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  like  characters  in  pupils.  There  is  need  of  special  per- 
sonal care,  aiming  at  the  moral  bent  of  each  child. 

It  is  not  easy  to  outline  a  scheme  of  morals  for  the  school- 
rooms of  others,  because  what  is  applicable  to  one  average  age 
and  one  class  may  be  far  from  adapting  itself  to  others. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  education,  there  are 
fimdamental  principles  which  must  be  left  to  the  intelligent 
teacher  to  apply  variously.  Merely  to  know  the  plans  of 
others  is  of  benefit  in  formulating  or  correcting  our  own. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  count  trareful  mental  training 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  primary  class,  so  alsr)  should  the 
early  moral  education  be  most  judiciously  conducted.  The 
beginning  class  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  place  to 
study  the  child.     He  can  there  be  observed  before  his  native 
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simplicity  liaH  been  seriously  influenced  by  fashions,  conven- 
tionalities, or  the  arts  of  society.  Some  tenacious  habits  have 
already  fastened  themselves  upon  the  child  before  he  enters 
school :  but,  in  the  main,  the  habits  of  a  life-time  are  yet  to  be 
formed,  and  the  whole  nature  is  open  to  study. 

This  very  simplicity  is  the  stumblinfj^  block  of  many  who 
lack  the  ready  sympathy  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
the  child.  With  our  own  elevated  ideals  and  complex  ideas 
of  duty,  we  often  judge  childish  actions  with  undue  severity 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  understand  a  child's  moral  state. 

Doubtless,  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  little  one's  nature  at 
the  time  he  first  comes  under  the  teacher's  care  would  show 
some  tendencies  wholly  bad  ;  tendencies  inherited  from  a  more 
or  less  con-upt  ancestry.  These  are  naturally  deep-rooted  and 
tenacious  of  life,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Other 
traits  we  deplore  do  not  in  themselves  argue  depravity,  but 
merely  lack  of  knowledge.  A  Hberal  appropriation  of  one 
another's  sponges,  books,  and  pencils  among  very  young  pupils 
is  not  often  theft  in  the  proper  sense.  The  pure  property  idea 
is  hardly  developed  yet.  It  is  difficult  to  deteimine  just  what 
the  child's  idea  is  in  such  a  case  ;  whether,  in  his  vague  way, 
he  regards  this  as  a  delightful  world,  where  all  things  are  held 
in  common,  or  whether,  from  over-indulgence  at  home,  he 
thinks  everything  belongs  to  himself.  Another  common  trait, 
falsehood,  is  not  so  often  a  natui*al  fault  as  one  cultivated  by 
our  own  well-meaning  efforts  to  secure  rectitude.  A  slate  is 
broken  in  our  absence  from  the  class-room.  With  a  mien  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  to  the  childish  heart,  we  inquire  w^ho 
committed  the  offence.  If  the  offender  has  sufficient  cour- 
age to  acknowledge  his  misdeed,  a  sharp  punishment,  '*  which 
he  will  remember,"  is  sufficient  to  insiu-e  his  denial  of  the  next 
offence.  He  does  remember  the  punishment,  not  only  as  the 
conseciuence  of  the  misdemeanor,  but  also  of  his  confession. 
A  word  of  caution,  then,  is  necessary  lest  we  cultivate  the 
very  fault  we  desire  to  uproot,  through  the  culprit's  fear  of 
punishment.  Confession  should  materially  mitigate  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

We  often  unwittingly  make  duty  requirements  of  childi*en 
when  our  analysis  would  show  us  no  development  of  the  duty 
idea,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  higher  sentiments  whit;h  must 
actuate  tliem  in  after  life. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are 
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known,  is  necessary  to  intelligent,  systematic  training.  We 
have  found  in  the  average  moral  nature  (1)  some  evil  tenden- 
cies inherent  in  the  disposition ;  (2)  a  more  or  less  dense 
ignorance  of  the  Christian  code  of  morals;  (3)  the  abstract 
idea  of  duty  una  wakened  ;  (4)  the  higher  sentiments — love  of 
truth  and  the  good,  taste  for  the  beautiful,  etc. — largely  dor- 
mant. These  natural  conditions  will,  at  least,  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  the  educator  must  work.  The  soil  contains 
nature's  weeds  to  be  rooted  out,  and  nature's  seeds  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  most  elevated  character  ever  evolved  lay  in 
embryo  in  the  child.  Germs  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  hope  to 
cultivate  are  dormant  in  the  nature,  waiting  for  the  season 
and  the  husbandman.  Otherwise  our  utmost  efforts  are  fruit- 
less. 

The  ideal  of  character  towards  which  our  training  will  un- 
consciously tend  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Every  one  has 
an  ideal,  doubtless  more  or  less  vague,  in  his  own  mind.  It 
would  be  startling,  and  perhaps  sad,  if  our  various  ideals  of 
school-boy  character  were  to  materialize  and  appear  in  human 
form.  Some  of  them  would  be  mere  automatons  of  obedience 
and  order,  some  dwarfs,  some  giants ;  all  of  them  somewhat 
deformed. 

Obedience  to  outside  authority  is  not  to  be  depreciated. 
Yet  a  child  may  be  a  model  of  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  little  power  to  control  or  direct  himself.  A  far  higher 
aim  is  to  develop  moral  beings,  who  have  in  themselves  their 
rules  of  conduct,  who  apply  such  rules  to  daily  life  by  their 
own  wills,  and  who  will  only  that  which  is  noble  and  good. 
Let  our  ideal  be  a  high  one,  even  though  its  approximate  ac- 
complishment be  the  work  of  years. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  before  us  and  the  results  to  be 
obtained,  how  can  we  best  proceed  to  the  training  ?  Any  defi- 
nite plans  which  have  met  with  success  in  particular  classes 
would  be  only  suggestive.  If  a  teacher  is  worthy  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  is  capable  of  applying  general  piinciples  in  his  own 
way. 

As  the  first  requisite  of  success  under  any  plan,  a  teacher 
must  possess  the  virtues  of  heart  and  will  which  he  attempts 
to  inculcate.  This  is  not  mere  moral  cant.  A  teacher's  faults 
will  unconsciously  appear,  even  though  he  thinks  pupils  never 
get  a  glimpse  of  them.  A  radical  weakness  may  \y^  so  con- 
cealed as  not  to  show  itself  in  its  distinctive  colors.      But  it 
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simplicity  has  been  seriously  influenced  by  fashions 
tionaliiies,  or  the  arts  of  society.  Some  tenacious  ha 
already  fastened  themselves  upon  the  child  before  \ 
school :  but,  in  the  main,  the  habits  of  a  life-time  are 
formed,  and  the  whole  nature  is  open  to  study. 

This  very  simplicity  is  the  stumbling  block  of  nq 
lack  the  ready  sympathy  to  place  themselves  on  a  1 
the  child.  With  our  own  elevated  ideals  and  com} 
of  duty,  we  often  judge  childish  actions  with  undu 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  understand  a  child's  moral  ^ 

Doubtless,  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  little  one 
the  time  he  first  comes  under  the  teacher's  care 
some  tendencies  wholly  bad ;  tendencies  inheritecL 
or  less  corrupt  ancestry.     These  are  naturally  dec- 
tenacious  of  life,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordi 
traits  we  deplore  do  not  in  themselves  argue  i 
merely  lack  of  knowledge.     A  liberal  appropi 
another^s  sponges,  books,  and  pencils  among  Ter 
is  not  often  theft  in  the  proper  sense.     The  pni 
is  hardly  developed  yet.     It  is  difficult  to  dete: 
the  child^s  idea  is  in  such  a  case  ;  whether^  IL 
he  regards  this  as  a  delightful  world,  where  a' 
in  common,  or  whether,  from  over-indulge 
thinks  everything  belongs  to  liimself.     Anot' 
falsehood,  is  not  so  often  a  natural  fault  as 
our  own  well-meaning  efforts  to  secure  re« 
broken  in  our  absence  from  the  class-room 
culated  to  strike  terror  to  the  childish  he: 
committed  the  offence.     If   the  offender 
age  to  acknowledge  his  misdeed,  a  sharp  * 
he  will  remember,''  is  sufficient  to  insure 
offence.     He  does  remember  the  punish 
consequence  of  the  misdemeanor,  but  p 
A  word  of  caution,  then,  is  necessary 
very  fault  we  desire  to  uproot,  throu^^ 
punishment.     Confession  should  mati- 
ministration  of  justice. 

We  often  unwittingly  make  duty  r 
when  our  analysis  would  show  us  no 
idea,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  highei 
actuate  them  in  after  life. 

A  comprebensive  survey  of  the  co 
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nection  between  the  two  occuiTences  was  at  least  suspected. 
Virtues  and  all  commendable  deeds  may  be  represented  in  ac- 
tions with  profit,  both  for  moral  and  language  purposes.  But 
remembering  the  susceptibility  of  the  young  imitator,  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  we  can  safely  represent  the  opposite 
characteristics.  There  is  the  same  danger  of  harm  here  as  in 
looking  frequently  upon  any  vice — 

Seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

In  this  strong,  imitative  instinct  of  child  nature  there  is  also 
an  argument  for  reducing  severe  discipline  to  its  minimum  in 
the  lower  grades.  It  is  some  time  before  a  child  understands 
the  source  and  limits  of  a  teacher's  authority.  He  considers 
what  the  teacher  does  as  right  and  good  for  himself  to  do. 
Recently,  in  a  class  of  beginning  pupils,  the  teacher,  after 
shaking  a  little  offender,  was'  horrified  to  see  several  of  the 
pupils  shaking  each  other  vigorously.  Later,  she  had  scarcely 
finished  the  punishment  of  a  gi^aver  offence,  when  a  little  fellow 
promptly  turned  one  of  the  girls  over  his  knee  and  proceeded 
to  administer  a  similar  chastisement.  It  was  hard,  in  fact  im- 
possible, to  explain  to  this  urchin  how  his  act  was  wrong  and 
the  teacher's  right.  These  were  doubtless  very  marked  cases ; 
but  they  illustrate  a  principle  of  every-day  application. 

In  addition  to  this  contagion  of  good  which  exercises  a  gen- 
eral influence  on  the  character,  there  are  other  means  to  be 
used ;  special  treatment  for  special  cases.  It  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient to  let  the  nature  grow  towards  the  light.  There  are 
weeds  that  will  grow  with  the  good  seed.  In  nearly  every 
nature  there  are  some  bad  tendencies  which  refuse  to  yield  to 
general  influences.  In  one  it  may  be  falsehood ;  in  another, 
indolence ;  in  another,  theft.  Do  not  deal  impatiently  with 
these.  As  a  general  rule,  evil  can  be  opposed  by  favoring  the 
good.  The  easiest  way  to  correct  an  evil  inclination  is  to  for- 
tify a  good  one.  Far  more  can  be  done  with  the  indolent 
child  by  exciting  him  to  labor  than  by  continually  telling  him 
how  lazy  he  is  and  how  tired  we  are  of  his  slothful  habits. 
As  far  as  possible,  faults  should  be  uprooted,  not  by  main 
force,  but  by  cultivating  the  corresponding  \'irtues  in  their 
stead.  With  an  untruthful  child,  it  is  not  the  wisest  way  to 
prate  upon  his  sin  of  lying,  and  the  bad  end  to  which  he  will 
come  if  the  habit  be  continued.  It  is  better  to  let  him  see 
marked  approval  of  truth  and  truthful  children ;  adroitly  to 
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arrange  circumstances  so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  let  him  see  the  pleasure  it  gives  you  to  have  him 
do  so.  In  the  majoiity  of  cases,  the  good  habit  will  be  forti- 
fied without  much  repression  of  the  evil  one.  But  occasionally 
there  are  cases  where  we  cannot  substitute  and  must  repress. 
Here  comes  the  use  of  discipline  with  its  means  of  punishment 
and  force.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  last  resort, 
and  not  the  regular  training. 

There  is  a  broad  subject  in  itself  under  our  third  head — 
awakening  the  moral  consciousness.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  when  or  how  the  abstract  ideas  of  good  and  bad  are  de- 
veloped in  a  youthful  mind.  The  complete  conception  is 
surely  the  product  of  an  evolution  covering  years  of  the  eai'ly 
life.  Probably,  the  primitive  idea  of  good  is  what  pleases  the 
child,  and  bad  what  displeases  him.  With  many  of  our  deaf 
pupils,  this  is  as  fur  as  the  evolution  has  gone  previous  to 
entering  school.  Tlieir  every  wish  has  been  gratified  by  in- 
dulgent parents :  their  own  pleasure  has  seemed  to  them  good 
and  right. 

But  in  the  course  of  school  hfe  another  step  is  taken,  and 
the  good  becomes  what  is  commanded ;  the  e%dl,  what  is  forbid- 
den. The  vaiiety  of  experiences  in  his  daily  hfe  ere  long  ad- 
vances the  learner  another  step  ;  good  is  seen  to  be  the  useful 
and  evil  the  hurtful.  Finally,  after  a  period  varying  in  individ- 
ual cases,  good  in  its  highest  form  is  found  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  moral  law. 

In  our  failure  to  comprehend  childish  nature,  the  ultimate 
conclusion — duty — is  made  the  first  requii'ement,  forgetting 
that  this  abstract  idea  is  one  of  the  last  to  evolve  itself.  How 
best  to  conduct  the  evolution  from  one  stage  to  another  of  the 
development  is  a  seiious  question.  Instead  of  setting  up  our 
own  inflexible  standaids  of  right  and  compelling  conformity 
thereto,  a  little  adroitness  wUl  enable  us  so  to  arrange  circum- 
stanoes  that  the  child's  pleasure  and  good  shall  frequently 
ooincide,  and  wrong  shall  in  itself  seem  unpleasant.  To  know 
tlie  good  will  never  be  sufticient.  The  child  must  come  to 
k>ve  it.  We  contribute  towards  this  end,  as  well  as  conform  to 
Ua  primitiTe  ide-as,  by  letting  his  pleasure  and  the  right  con- 
'  fiiBi  aa  little  as  possible. 

Adfanoilig  to  the  second  point,  it  is  highly  important  that 

I  tuadiw  iMKTe  every  child's  love,  in  order  that  his  commands 

ly  obqped.     Childi'en  do  not  come  to  know  and  love 
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truth  by  obedience  to  despotic  commands.  The  teacher  who 
approaches  a  child  with  firm,  set  lips  and  angry  mien  may 
make  him  tremble  and  obey  for  the  time,  but  the  forced  obedi- 
ence will  be  of  little  permanent  benefit.  The  moral  nature 
can  be  reached  through  the  sensibilities  long  before  the  intel- 
lect is  sufficiently  awakened  to  admit  of  reason. 

Ha\'ing  once  gained  the  pupil's  love  and  willing  obedience, 
it  becomes  a  power  for  developing  good  habits.  These  are  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  abstract  ideas  of 
duty,  but  easy  under  these  circumstances  to  accustom  children 
to  the  habitual  performance  of  certain  duties.  This  will  be  a 
great  point  gained  ;  for  from  habits  will  be  evolved  principles  ; 
from  the  practice  of  duty,  the  duty  idea. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  ai*e  insinuating  good  habits  into 
the  child's  daily  life,  we  should  see  that  he  is  being  prepared 
for  the  next  step  in  advance,  by  allowing  his  own  experiences 
to  show  him  the  consequences  of  things.  There  are  many 
every-day  occurrences  in  which,  through  our  impatience  for 
results,  we  inteiTupt  the  pupil  and  tell  him  the  impending  mis- 
take, when  it  would  be  better  to  allow  time  for  the  act  to  de- 
velop its  own  hurtful  or  unpleasant  consequences.  Aside  from 
making  a  more  serious  impression,  such  experiences  show  the 
child  that  necessity  lies  not  in  the  caprice  of  his  teacher,  but 
in  things  themselves.  It  is  going  too  far  to  suppress  all  com- 
mands. Some  things  which  the  unrestrained  will  would  dictate 
are  absolutely  harmful,  or  would  only  develop  their  conse- 
quences after  too  long  a  time.  In  such  cases  the  restraining 
power  of  the  teacher  must  be  exercised.  Judgment  is  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  discipline  of  consequences.  The 
child  early  learns  to  make  decisions  concerning  actions  which 
he  is  to  perform  at  his  own  risk,  and  thus  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility is  developed.  When  children  are  accustomed  by  such 
experiences  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to  judge  of  the 
actions  of  others,  conscience  will  soon  appear  and  true  moral 
responsibility  begin. 

Something  has  alrea<ly  been  said  regarding  the  development 
of  the  higher  sentiments.  Aside  from  giving  children  the  ex- 
ample of  the  most  unwavering  veracity,  it  is  also  well  not  to 
tempt  them  to  falsehood  by  requiring  confession  in  oases  where 
self-interest  or  fear  inclines  strongly  to  denial.  Falsehood  can 
also  be  discouraged  by  showing  loving  confidenc^e  in  those 
who  are  truthful  and  so  inciting  all  to  seek  such  approval. 
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Pictures,  flowers,  and  various  little  school-room  omamentR 
afford  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

It  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work  to  enlighten  the  intelligence 
and  develop  the  moral  consciousness.  To  know  the  right  is 
not  always  to  have  the  will  power  to  do  it.  Some  special  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  training  the  will.  Coercion — forced 
obedience — except  in  extreme  cases,  weakens  will  power  instead 
of  fortifying  it.  A  will  should  be  opposed  only  when  its  indul- 
gence would  lead  to  positive  harm.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
destroy  childish  desires  in  order  to  bring  a  will  into  accord 
with  ours.  This  was  the  mode  of  operation  in  the  old  process 
of  breaking  the  will.  The  child  of  weak  sensibilities  and  feeble 
desires  develops  ])ut  little  energy  of  mind.  Ardent  inclina- 
tions usually  indicate  vigor  both  of  intellect  and  character. 
While  we  must  sometimes  make  special  effort  to  excite  desires, 
the  important  thing  is  adroitly  to  direct  them.  Forcing  a 
pupil  to  do  a  thing  is  occasionally  necessary :  but  it  is  better 
ingeniously  to  lead  him  to  want  to  do  it. 

Fred  is  a  (piick-tempered,  ardent  little  fellow,  who  has  been 
imder  discipline  long  enough  to  know  school-room  sentiment 
regarding  blows.  But  he  is  impulsive,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  gives  Nellie  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek  in  return  for  a 
trifling  annoyance.  The  offence  must  be  atoned  for.  With 
determined  look  and  firm-set  lips,  the  teacher  advances  to  the 
culprit  and  commands  him  to  ask  Nellie's  pardon,  emphasizing 
the  decree  by  a  vigorous  shake.  Fred  meant  the  blow  and  sees 
no  reason  for  changing  his  mind,  so  still  refuses.  But  finally, 
half  driven  by  threat  of  punishment  and  half  puUed  by  main 
force,  he  goes  through  the  form  of  an  apology,  then  rushes 
back  to  his  seat  with  eyes  fuU  of  angry  tears,  and  in  his  heart 
a  resolve  to  be  fully  revenged  at  the  first  opportunity.  Sujv 
pose  the  teacher  makes  no  demand  for  an  apology,  but  shows 
by  a  reproachful  look  how  gi'ieved  she  is.  If  Fred  loves  his 
teacher,  this  alone  will  check  the  heat  of  his  passion.  He  is 
sorry  to  have  grieved  her.  Then  putting  her  ann  around  Nel- 
lie, the  teacher  points  to  the  little  red  cheek  where  marks  of 
the  blow  are  still  \d8ible.  After  the  little  fellow  has  had  time 
to  form  a  judgment,  he  begins  to  feel  ashamed  and  would  really 
like  to  make  some  atonement,  but  is  too  proud  to  make  a  start. 
So,  softly  stroking  Nellie's  cheek,  the  teacher  takes  hold  of 
Fred's  arm,  not  to  compel  him  to  come,  but  to  give  impetus  to 
a  determination  already  forming.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
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penitent  will,  of  himself,  resolve  and  do  the  right  thing.  His 
moral  judgment  will  have  been  developed,  his  power  of  deter- 
mination strengthened,  and  a  serious  impression  made  which 
will  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

And  here  we  reach  the  highest  point  in  our  course  of  moral 
training — to  unite  duty  and  inclination,  to  associate  will  and 
desire,  to  bring  the  child  to  know,  love,  and  will  the  good. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject so  closely  related  to  morals — the  awakening  and  culture  of 
the  religious  sentiment.  Inseparable  as  it  is  from  the  perfect 
moral  development,  no  teacher  can  afford  to  ignore  it  or  rele- 
gate it  to  the  brief  Sunday-school  hour.  It  should  be  a  part 
of  the  child's  every-day  training. 

"It  is  not  a  soul  nor  yet  a  body  which  we  are  educating,  but 

a  wMin,  and  we  must  not  divide  him,  and,  as  Plato  says,  we  must 

not  train  one  of  them  without  the  other,  but  we  must  drive 

them  abreast  like  a  span  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  same  shaft." 

E8TELLA  V.  SUTTON, 
Iiutnictxrr  in  the  Pennsylvania  1  nUitutimi^ 

Philadelphia  y  Pa. 


A  WORLD'S   CONGRESS    OF    TEACHERS  OF    THE 

DEAF. 

The  great  Expositions  of  the  world  have  heretofore  given 
attention  to  material  forms  and  things  only.  These  are  but 
the  physical  expression  of  the  talent  and  skill  of  their  makers. 
A  new  departure  is  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  of  1893,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  which, 
not  for  exhibition,  display,  or  advertisement,  but  for  consulta- 
tion and  mutual  improvement  and  greater  co-operation,  there 
will  be  brought  together  the  great  and  earnest  minds  of  the 
world  engaged  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavor.  Such 
congresses  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Exposition, 
but  public-spirited  men  connected  with  it  have  organized  a 
Congress  Auxiliary  with  this  end  in  view.  They  have  the  most 
hearty  encouragement  and  co-opei*ation  of  the  managers  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Immense  auditoriums,  capable  of  seating  as  many  thousand 
people  as  one  voice  can  address,  will  ])e  erected  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Park,  near  the  hotels  and  centre  of  the  city.    Convenient 
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to  these  will  be  many  Rmaller  halls  for  congresses  of  persons 
interested  in  special  subjects,  so  that  upon  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion of  a  great  convention  of  educators,  scientists,  philan- 
thropists, etc.,  etc.,  twenty  or  thirty  sections  can  at  once  repair 
to  these  halls  and  take  up  the  consideration  of  such  subjects 
as  interest  them.  This  will,  doubtless,  bring  together  such  an 
assembly  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise  as  has  never 
before  convened  on  this  planet,  if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  before 
been  conceived.  It  will  be  the  gi'andest  feature  of  the  months 
of  the  Exposition.  It  will  be  as  much  more  interesting  than 
the  Exposition  as  a  man  is  superior  to  the  things  he  makes. 
Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  witness  which,  and  join  in,  one 
might  more  justly  journey  from  remote  parts  of  the  earth  than 
this  gathering  of  the  world's  master-minds. 

The  officers  of  the  World's  Congi'ess  Auxiliary  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  are  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gkige, 
Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  Buttei*i^'orth,  Secretary,  all  of 
whom  are  also  officially  connected  with  the  Exposition. 

These  gentlemen  have  requested  parties  lining  in  or  near 
Chicago  to  act  as  committees  upon  special  subjects,  and  pre- 
pare addresses  to  the  various  professions  and  classes  engaged 
in  advancing  human  knowledge  and  uplifting  mankind.  The 
writer  has  been  requested  to  act  as  chaiiman  of  a  committee 
on  congresses  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Feeble-Minded.  In  this  capacity,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Noyos  and  Mr.  Swiler,  he  has  prepared  an  address  to  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Annals. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
Superintendent  of  the  lllhwh  Intttitution, 

JackHonville,  Jllinoiji. 


AN  ECUMENICAL  CONGRESS  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF 

THE  DEAF. 

To  the  Instructora  arid  Educators  of  tlie   Deaf 

throughout  the  Worlds  Greetmr/ : 

The  imdersigned  have,  by  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  been  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  and  in  this  capacity 
now  address  you. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one 
which  will  mark  an  important  epoch  in  human  progress,  will 
be  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  take  place  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  year  1893,  which  will  be  the  most 
extensive  and  comprehensive  exhibit  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  corporation  which  will  conduct  this  Exposition  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  act  of  Congi-ess. 

The  Exposition  will  embrace  a  physical  exhibit  of  all  depart- 
ments of  human  progress.  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  an  organization  to 
bring  together  the  prominent  workers  in  all  departments  of 
human  skill,  art,  education,  and  philanthropy,  without  whom 
the  materials  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  could  never 
have  existed.  If  the  physical  exhibit  is  of  great  importance, 
who  shall  measure  the  importance  of  congresses  of  the  authors, 
the  architects,  and  the  makers  of  the  exhibits,  or  of  the  men 
and  women  who  so  taught  and  trained  them  that  their  exhibits 
not  only  became  a  possibility,  but  an  actuality  1 

In  its  first  report  the  Auxiliary  announces  its  object  to  be : 

To  promote  the  holding  of  appropriate  conventions  during  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  for  the  consideration  of  the  living  ciues- 
tions  in  all  the  departments  of  human  progress,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
a  Union  Congress  for  each  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Auxil- 
iary, in  which  the  important  results  accomplished  will  })e  set  forth  })y  the 
most  eminent  representatives  who  can  attend,  thus  se<'uring  freedom  and 
independence  of  separate  organizations,  and  unicm  and  harmony  in  i)rc- 
senting  to  the  world  the  higher  achievements  of  mankind :  while  the 
jieople  who  will  come  to  the  Exjiosition  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  hearing  many  of  the  distinguished  leaders  whose  namcH  have  liccome 
familiar  to  the  enlightened  world. 

jVot  ThhiffH,  fnit  Men. 

This  Auxiliary  has  no  jurisdietion  over  any  exhibit  of  nuiterial  things, 
but  will  deal  exclusively  with  conventiims  of  persons  and  their  pnxreed- 
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iugs.  The  Exposition  will  present  the  progress  of  mankind  as  represented 
by  material  forms ;  while  the  Auxiliary  will  portray  the  progress  with  the 
pen  and  the  living  voice,  and  will  endeavor  to  crown  the  whole  glorious 
work  by  the  fonnation  and  adoption  of  better  and  more  comprehensive 
l)lan8  than  have  hitherto  been  pursued  to  secure  the  progress,  prosper- 
ity, unity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

Not  Matter^  but  Mind. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893,  in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Auxili- 
ary, with  the  assistance  of  the  leaders  in  all  the  chief  departments  of 
human  achievement. 

To  provide  places  of  meeting  and  other  facilities  for  appropriate  or- 
ganizations to  hold  conventions  in  Chicago  at  a  convenient  time  in  the 
Exposition  season  of  1893,  for  the  consideration  of  the  living  questions 
pending  in  their  respective  departments. 

To  arrange  and  conduct  a  series  of  Union  Congresses  to  present  to  the 
people  the  most  important  results  attained  in  the  several  departments  of 
civilized  life,  voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives  whose  attend- 
ance can  be  procured. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  such  con- 
gresses as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial  of  the  World*s  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  of  1893. 

To  bring  all  the  departments  of  human  progress  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  each  other  in  the  Exposition  of  1893 ;  to  crown  the  whole 
glorious  work  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of  better  and  more  com- 
prehensive plans  than  have  hitherto  been  made  to  promote  the  progress, 
prosperity,  unity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  world  :  and  to  secure  the 
effectual  prosecution  of  such  plans  by  the  organization  of  a  series  of 
.  world-wide  fraternities,  through  whose  eflforts  and  influence  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  of  mankind  may  be  made  dominant  throughout 
the  world. 

The  original  announcement  of  the  object  of  this  organization 

declai'es : 

Among  the  great  themes  which  the  Congresses  are  to  consider  are  : 
Educational  systems,  their  advantages  and  their  defects,  and  the  means 

by  which  they  may  best  be  adapted  to  the  recent  enormous  increase  in 

all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  most  efficient  and  advisable  means  of  increasing  productive  ability, 

prosperity,  and  virtue  throughout  the  world. 

The  announcement  further  states  : 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
mere  establishment  of  personal  acquaintiinee  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  who  now,  for  the 
most  part,  know  each  other  only  through  the  interchange  of  publica- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  formalities  of  correspondence.  And  what  is  tran- 
scendently  more   important,  such   Congresses,  convened  under  circum- 
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stauces  so  auspicious,  would  doubtless  surpass  all  previous  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  real  fraternity  of  nations,  and  unite  the  enlightened  people 
of  the  whole  earth  in  a  general  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  ends  for  which  human  society  is  organized. 

A  General  Committee  on  Educational  Congresses  has  been 
appointed,  of  which  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  chairman. 

Special  Committees  on  Higher  Education ;  on  Public  In- 
struction ;  on  Public  Instruction  in  Music  ;  on  Special  Educa- 
tion ;  on  Instruction  of  the  Feeble- IVIinded;  on  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  ;  on  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed. The  last  named  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Philip 
G.  Gillett  (Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf),  Chaiiman ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes  (Superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf),  and  Prof.  J. 
W.  Swiler  (Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Deaf),  desire  to  hear  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  from  [^  all 
workers  in  this  department  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  invite  suggestions  to  be  freely  given  by  such  work- 
ers with  reference  to  conventions  of  experts  in  the  department 
of  education  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  hoped,  through  the  Department  of  State,  which  has 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Columbian  Exposition 
and  all  related  to  it,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  encouraging  the  fullest  possible  attendance  of  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world  upon  the  World's 
Congress  of  such  educators.  An  Advisory  Council,  composed 
of  eminent  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  appointed 
and  announced  at  an  eai'ly  day. 

The  preliminary  suggestion  of  arrangement  of  the  Con- 
gresses pro\'ides  for  groups  of  Conventions  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1893.  One 
group  comprises  science,  philosophy,  invention,  and  education, 
including  Congresses  of  Colleges,  Universities,  Teachers, 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  Astronomers,  Archaeologists, 
Botanists,  Chemists,  Electiicians,  Ethnologists,  Geologists, 
Geographers,  Mineralogists,  Metallurgists,  Zoologists,  etc.,  etc. 
As  our  work  is  educational,  our  convention  will  bring  us  to- 
gether with  most  interesting  classes  of  specialists. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  su])jects  to  ])e  dis- 
cussed at  the  World's  Congress  of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  the 
Deaf  will  not  be  such  as  delve  into  the  past  so  much  as  living 
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HcientiouKly  to  ap])ly  his  methods,  so   that  one   mind    acts 
tlu'ough  many." 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  everything  to  teach  these 
deaf  children,  and  but  a  limited  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
it.  Teachers  may  differ  widely  and  argue  until  doomsday  as 
to  the  what,  how,  and  why  of  teaching ;  but  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  in  a  school  where  all  the  teachers  unite  their  ef- 
forts in  one  general  direction,  the  standard  of  success  will  be 
higher  than  in  one  where  the  instructors  are  left  to  act  more 
independently  of  one  another  and  more  in  accord  with  their  in- 
dividual inclinations. 

By  far  the  best  and  most  elaborate  course  of  study  that  has 
yet  been  prepared  in  any  school  for  the  deaf  is  the  one  under 
consideration — that  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  ar 
ranged  by  Robert  Patterson,  M.  A.,  the  principal  of  the 
school.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Patterson  in- 
dividually, and  upon  the  school  that  he  represents.  Though 
prepared  for  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school,  there  is  no 
teacher  in  the  country  that  would  not  be  aided  and  improved 
by  a  careful  study  of  it. 

It  is  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  represented  by 
ten  grades.  Each  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each.  The  work  for  each  term  is  arranged  sep- 
arately, making  in  all  a  course  for  twenty  tenns. 

The  Course,  as  it  stands,  is  not  perfc^ct,  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  so.  But  it  is  as 
far  advanced  on  the  road  to  perfection  as  anything  we  have 
seen  in  that  line.  Especially  commendable  is  the  attention 
paid  to  "  Manners  and  Morals.''  From  the  nature  of  the  case. 
deaf  children  can  receive  very  little  training  on  these  points  at 
home :  hence  so  much  the  more  responsibility  devolves  upon 
the  teacher.  Mr.  Patterson  emphasizes  this  carefully  through- 
out the  Course. 

Language,  as  is  eminently  fitting,  has  the  place  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  plan.  Probably  the  most  natural  criticism  is 
that  more  lias  ])een  presciibed  in  this  line  for  each  term  than 
can  well  be  taught.  Such  an  objection  is  hardly  valid.  It  is 
certainly  better  to  have  the  plan  too  broad  than  too  naiTow. 
Teacliers  will  naturally  teach  as  much  as  they  CAn,  and  when 
there  is  j)lenty  to  select  from,  they  will  be  less  hampered  in 
their  action. 

In  regard  to  the  order  in   which  Mr.  Patterson  introduces 
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heuce  the  directors  oi  a  public  school  are  never  under  the  ne- 
cessity of   employing;  raw    inexperience.     Not   so   with   the 
teachiii''  of  the  deaf.    Until  the  present  year  we  have  had  no 
normal  training  schools,  except  for  articulation  teachers,  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  number  of  the  graduates  of  the 
National  College  Normal  Depaiiiment  will  be  large  enough  to 
unpply  the  demand  for  new  teachers.     When  the  head  of  a 
school  has  a  vacancy  to  fill,  two  courses  are  open  to  him.     He 
can  entice  an  experienced  teacher  from  another  school  by  the 
inducement  of  a  higher  salaiy,  or  he  can  choose  a  person  of 
inexperience  in  the  work.     It  is  doubtless  true  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  successful  teacher  of  hearing  children  will  make  an  equally 
successful  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  due  time.     But  none  the  less 
is  a  special  training  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  former  com- 
mences with  pupils  who  have  a  comparatively  fluent  command 
of  language,  while  the  latter  has  to  commence  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  arrangements 
are  such  that  the  superintendent,  or  principal,  is  unable  to  give 
much  of  his  attention   to  the   instruction  of    inexperienced 
teachers,  even  when,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  he  is  fitted  to 
do  a.  And  here  is  where  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
comprehensive  course  of  study  are  made  manifest.      It  em- 
bodies, as  may  be  said,  the  entire  experience  of  the  school.  It 
w  carefully  and  thoughtfully  prepared  by  those  whose  long 
wperience  and  close  study  of  the  subject  have  taught  them 
what  is   needed.      Placed  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
^acher,  it  offers  something  definite  to  follow ;  and  instead  of 
gropmg  ^jj  ^Yie  dark,  as  it  were,  and  wasting  weeks  and  months 
.     Valuable  time  in  experimenting,  the  work  can  be  taken  up 
"^^^^gently  and  carried  on  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan. 
'^ide  from  being  a  guide  for  the  less  experienced  instructors, 
^^^^Urse  of  study  serves  the  all-important  purpose  of  produc- 
S"  vtnity  and  co-operation  when  it  is  intelligently  followed  by 
•^^  'Whole  corps  of  teachers.    An  Englishman,  a  teacher  of  the 
^^^  of  long  experience,  visited  the  school  at  Kiehen,  Germany, 
*^ioli  was  under  the  management  of  Mi*.  Arnold,  one  of  the 
^^^t  successful  educators  in  Germany.      In  speaking  of  his 
^l^l'essions,  he  said  : 

*  The  school  at  Riehen  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  what 
be  done  by  a  united  and  intelligent  body  of  teachers,  who 
have  confidence  in  the  director,  and  are  resolved  con- 
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"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  good  game." 

Considering  that  the  pupils  are  but  Justin  their  fourth  year, 
and  have  six  years  remaining,  we  think  such  expressions  as  the 
above  could  well  be  postponed  until  later.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended in  this  same  grade  to  teach  the  Roman  notation  to  one 
hundred.     Is  there  any  practical  demand  for  it  thus  early  ? 

In  the  Fifth  Grade  (fifth  year)  text-books  on  geography  and 
history  ai*e  taken  up.  In  a  ten-yeai*  course,  and  with  an  aver- 
age class,  this  is  rather  early.  Children  in  the  public  schools 
hardly  take  ug  such  studies  before  the  fourth  year,  and  con- 
sider the  command  of  language  they  have  before  they  enter 
school.  In  the  Minnesota  course  those  branches  are  com 
menced  one  year  later,  with  text-books,  and  our  experience  has 
proved  that  in  many  cases  a  still  further  delay  would  not  be 
amiss.  One  serious  omission  made  in  the  matter  of  text-books 
is,  that  no  suggestions  are  made  in  the  course  as  to  how  they 
should  be  used.  The  transition  from  the  language  to  which 
the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  to  the  language  of  text-books 
is  somewhat  abrupt,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  inexperienced 
teacher  may  handle  a  text-book  at  the  beginning  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  positive  injury  to  the  children. 

One  rather  notable  lack  in  the  Coui-se  is  in  regard  to  read- 
ing. Little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  it  as  a  factor  in  language 
teaching.  Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  public 
schools  than  reading.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises 
thi'oughout  the  pupil's  school  life.  It  should  have  fully  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  for  we  know  that 
in  reading  lies  almost  the  only  hope  a  deaf  child  has  of  con- 
tinued advancement  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  language  in  the  educational  scheme 
comes  arithmetic.  We  think  that  the  Ohio  Course  passes  over 
it  all  too  briefly,  especially  in  the  eai'liest  grades.  The  annals 
of  the  National  Deaf -Mute  College  will  show  that  candidates 
for  admission  have  failed  more  often  in  arithmetic  than  in 
other  studies.  Hence,  in  a  course  of  study  designed  to  be 
preparatory  to  the  College,  arithmetic  should  receive  fuller  at- 
tention. 

Our  Ohio  friends  have  a  very  excellent  plan  for  Sunday 
work.  We  would  only  suggest  that  introducing  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  first  year,  and  requiring  the  memorizing  of  the 
Ton  Commandments  in  signs  in  the  second  year,  especially  the 
lattei*,  might  well  l)e  defeiTed  until  the  moral   natiu'e   of   the 
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pupils  is  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  principles  involved. 
Sor  would  we  advise  the  introduction  of  "  First  Steps  for 
little  Feet "  so  early  as  the  third  year,  unless  in  the  case  of  an 
uncommonly  bright  class. 

TheHe  few  criticisms  are  all  that  we  have  to  make  on  a  most 
admirably  prepared  course  of  study  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  professional  publications.  Discussions  and  comparisons 
oi  one  another's  work  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  schools  will  recognize  the  merits  and  useful- 
ness of  Mr.  Patterson's  work,  and  will  emulate  it  by  striving 

to  improve    n  it. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH,  M.  A., 

luMtru/'tor  in  the  Minnexota  School, 

Faribault  J  Minn. 


LYON,  EDMUND.  The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  (Circular  of  Infor- 
mation, No.  2,  1 891,  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  j.  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Printed  at 
the  Deaf-Mute  Institution.     1891.     Svo,  pp.  73. 

The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  is  a  work  which   is   worthy   of 
careful  examination  by  teachers  of  articulation,  and  its  mastery 
by  them  ought  to  be  helpful  in  more   ways  than   one.     The 
Manual  indicates  to  the  initiated,  at  a  glance,  the  consonants, 
vowels,  and  "  glides  "  of  speech,  as  such,  with  important  hints 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  formation  and  their  analytical  rela- 
tions.   In  short,  it  symbolizes  the  results  of  a  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  mechanism  of  speech.     This  result  is  accomplished 
by  definite  and  related  muscular  adjustments  of  one  hand  only, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  an  ingenious  and  re- 
iQarkable  achievement. 

JBy  phoneticians  and  teachers  desiring  a  convenient  means 
^OT    self-examination   and   review   of   the   mechanism  of   the 
souxids  of  speech,  Mr.  Lyon's  Manual  may  be   used   advan- 
tageously.    Teachers  of  deaf  children  not  afraid  to  use   pic 
tures  and  diagrams  in  their  work  will  doubtless  be  inclined  to 
^st;  the  utility  of  the  phonetic  manual  with  theii*  pupils  as  an 
*>^<J  in  learning  to  speak  and  to  read  speech.      If  used  merely 
*®  «iii  arbitrary  phonetic  alphabet  by  deaf  children   and   their 
^^^^<iliers  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction,  along  with  speech, 
***   is   obvious  that  the  manual  symbols  may  supplement  the 
^-■^^lAents  obscure  to  sight  and  difficult  of  utterance,  and  thus 
^'^"Ki. tribute  to  the  legibility  of  speech  to  deaf  pupils  as  well  as 
"the  intelligibility  of  imperfect  speech  to  those  who  hear. 
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A  very  imperfect  phonetic  manual  alphabet  was  used  exten- 
sively for  this  purpose,  as  preparatory  to  speech  and  speech- 
reading,  a  generation  ago  in  one  of  the  French  schools  by  the 
Brothers  of  Saint  Gabriel,  and  the  resulting  progress  in  speech, 
speech-reading,  and  language  was  reported  as  extremely 
satisfactory. 

Certain  pupils  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  have 
learned  the  Lyon  Manual,  and  of  their  own  accord  use  it  instead 
of  the  ordinary  finger-alphabet  in  conversation  with  one  another 
and  with  others  familiar  with  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  experimental  use  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  at 
Rochester  have  been  gratifying,  but  how  thorough  or  extensive 
a  test  has  been  made  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

The  typography  and  all  that  goes  to  the  mechanical  make 

up  of  Mr.  Lyon's  Manual  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  ; 

and,  aside  from  the  technical  and  scientific  character  of  the 

book,  it   should  be   prized  for   the   illustrations,  which   are 

works  of  art  in  themselves. 

J.  C.  G. 


NISSEN,  HARTVIG.  A  B  C  of  the  Swedish  Sjrstem  of  Oymnas- 
tics.  A  practical  hand-book  for  school  teachers  and  the  home. 
With  77  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis. 
1891.     i2mo,  pp.  Z07. 

This  httle  book  is  well  named,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
A  B  C  of  Swedish  educational  gymnastics,  but  presents  the 
exercises  in  such  a  form  that  the  volume  constitutes  a  practi- 
cal hand-book,  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  teachers.  The  common 
error  of  using  technical  terms  unaccompanied  by  explanations 
and  of  abbreviating  words  and  sentences  in  works  of  this  class 
is  carefully  avoided.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer 
or  more  simple  style,  while  the  seventy-seven  engravings  illus- 
trating the  exercises  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  first  chapter  is  composed  of  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers.  In  this  we  find  what  gymnastics  are;  how  many 
kinds ;  the  object  of  educational  gymnastics ;  how  the  object 
is  obtained ;  the  best  system  for  use  in  school-rooms,  and  re- 
marks on  gymnastic  appai'atus. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  Swedish  educational  gym- 
nastics. Here,  also,  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  one 
is  made  to  understand  the  subject.  In  the  arrangement  of 
Swedish  j^ymnastics,  order  and  mai'ching  exercises  come  first. 
1  1r*s(»  lire  followed  bv  real  gfvmnastic  exercises,  which  are  di- 
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vided  into  introductory,  or  the  simplest  movements,  and  prin- 
cipal, or  the  stronger  and  more  difficult  movements.  Lastly, 
we  have  gymnastic  games,  such  as  running  plays,  wrestling, 
dancing,  etc. 

The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  are  the  correct  fundamental  and  starting  positions, 
because  all  the  movements  ai*e  based  on  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  correct  position,  wdth  all  the  different  parts  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  The  fundamental  position  requires 
the  heels  to  be  together,  feet  at  right  angles,  knees  straight, 
hips  even  and  well  drawn  back,  chest  expanded,  shoulders  even 
in  the  same  plane  and  drawn  back  without  stiffness,  arms  hang- 
ing down  to  the  sides  in  a  straight  line  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  tip  of  the  fingers,  with  the  palms  in  toward  the  thigh,  head 
liaised  even  on  the  shoulders  and  chin  drawn  in,  eyes  looking 
straight  forward,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  supported  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  The  starting  positions,  fourteen  in  number, 
are  derived  from  the  fundamental  position,  and  all  the  exerci- 
ses of  the  Swedish  system  are  performed  in  these  positions  or 
in  those  which  lead  out  from  or  are  derived  from  them,  either 
singly  or  in  combination. 

The  primary  movements,  such  as  bending,  circHng,  jumping, 
raising,  rotating,  stretching,  and  twisting,  are  fully  explained 
and  illustrated.  The  positions  and  the  movements  have  both 
the  reason  for  them  and  their  effects  given,  forming  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  account. 

A  few  pages  ai'e  devoted  to  instruction.  Here  will  be  found 
suggestions  as  to  how  instructions  should  be  given,  how  faults 
can  be  corrected,  how  to  make  exercises  interesting,  how  often 
an  exercise  ought  to  be  repeated,  the  signs  of  overtaxing  the 
muscles,  and  the  proper  way  to  breathe  during  exercise.  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  day's  order  and  to 
progression.  It  is  in  these  that  the  Swedish  system  has  its 
greatest  strength.  It  is  claimed  that  exercises  must  follow 
each  other  in  a  certain  order  and  be  progressive  from  day  to 
day  to  secure  a  harmonious  development,  to  have  a  healthy  and 
strengthening  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  to  give  rest  to 
the  brain. 

The  exercises  given  in  this  book,  being  intended  for  use  in  the 
school-room,  are  an-anged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  pupils.  Before  exercise  is  taken  the  pupils  are  supposed  to 
have  been  sitting  still  for  a  length  of  time,  with  their  powers 
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I'oncentrated  on  mental  work.  In  most  cases  the  chest  has 
l)et»n  more  or  less  contracted,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
stiK)pm^  forwanl ;  the  ch'culation  of  the  blood  has  become 
sluggish :  the  respiration  is  lessened ;  the  mind  is  tired  and 
the  musi'les  relaxed.  The  object  of  Swedish  educational  gym- 
nastics is  to  counteract  these  evils  by  reUeving  the  brain  and 
sti*ai^hteumg  the  compressed  parts,  by  equalizing  and  quick- 
ening the  circulation,  by  producing  a  healthy  respiration,  and 
by  adding  strength  and  tone  to  the  muscles  and  the  body  gen- 
t^mlly.  The  order  of  exercises  for  a  day  consists  of  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  gi'oups  of  movements,  so  arranged  that  each  day's 
i>nler  will  make  a  harmonious,  all-sided  exercise,  if  the  groups 
aiv  fi>llowed  in  the  order  named.  Thus  one  group  of  exercises 
tends  Xo  draw  the  blood  from  the  head,  another  expands  the 
chest,  a  thii'd  quickens  respiration  and  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
luort*  mpidly,  while  the  last  group  tends  to  decrease  the  rapid 
action  oi  the  heart  and  otherwise  prepare  the  body  for  rest. 
Wwi  it  depends  on  the  teacher  whether  the  exercises  shall  be 
at t motive  and  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 

Tlu»  third  and  last  chapter  is  given  up  to  tables  of  exercises 
t\>r  pupils  from  the  thml  class  of  the  primary  schools  up  to  the 
first  class  in  the  grammai*  schools.  These  exercises  are  ar- 
raiiji'cd  in  series  of  daily  lessons  or  orders,  and  are  progressive 
i^ithtn*  in  their  relation  to  each  other  or  by  being  executed  a 
grtnittM*  number  of  times  and  with  increasing  vigor.  All  the 
iin>venieiits  ju'e  to  be  done  without  appai*atus,  save  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  desks,  and  are  expected  to  be  performed  by 
\\\v  puj>ils  in  their  ordinary  clothes. 

Whilt*  these  exercises  as  a  whole  are  well  an*anged  and  com- 
prehensive, there  are  a  few  which  could  well  be  omitted.  In 
several  exercises  the  use  of  the  desk  as  shown  would  be  apt  to 
bi*eak  or  distigiu-e  it ;  furthermore,  certain  of  the  bending  and 
stretching  movements  would  ruin  the  pupil's  clothing.  Still, 
the  system  explained  in  this  book  is  without  doubt  the  best 
thiit  has  yet  been  devised  for  use  in  the  school-room.  But  we 
fully  agree  with  the  author  in  what  he  says  in  the  preface  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  a  combination  system  in  gymnasiums, 
i*olleg(*s,  and  universities.  Such  eminent  physical  educators 
as  Sargent  and  Hai'twell  agree  that  exercise  without  apparatus 
fails  to  develop  the  muscles  properly,  and  renders  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  deformities  and  defects  extremely  difficult,  if 
\\o{  inii)ossible.     Furthermore,  no  matter  how  free-movements 
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are  arranged,  their  simplicity  causes  them  to  become  monot- 
onous, particularly  to  the  older  pupils.  For  young  children, 
Swedish  educational  gymnastics  may  answer  all  purposes :  but 
this  training  should  be  supplemented  by  graded  exercises  with 
apparatus,  such  as  pulley-weight  machines,  to  produce  a  full 
development,  to  remedy  serious  defects,  and  to  furnish  variety. 
Exercises  of  skill  on  standard  apparatus  like  the  horizontal- 
bar,  horse  and  parallel-bars,  should  come  next  in  order,  that  the 
brain,  nerves,  and  muscles  may  be  trained  to  act  in  perfect  co- 
ordination. In  performing  more  or  less  difficult  feats  the 
pupil's  courage  and  will  are  developed.  Although  Swedish 
gymnastics  are  the  most  simple  of  all,  yet  the  author  lays 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  having  trained  teachers  to  lead  or 
supervise  the  exercises.  The  success  of  school  gymnastics  in 
Sweden  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  no  teacher  is  given  a  cer- 
tificate who  is  not  proficient  in  Swedish  gymnastics. 

ALBERT  F.   ADAMS,  B.  A., 
TriHtructt^r  in  GymnasticH  in  the. 

Natimial  Colleye.  WashingUm,  D.  (\ 


SEXTON,  SAMUEL,  M.  D.,and  DUANE,  ALEXANDER,  M.  D. 
Deafness  and  Discharge  from  the  Ear.  The  Modem  Treatment  for 
the  Radical  Cure  of  Deafness,  Otorrhcea,  Noises  in  the  Head,  Ver- 
tigo, and  Distress  in  the  Ear.  New  York :  J.  H.  Vail  &  Co.  1891. 
zamo,  pp.  89.     Price  50  cents. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  the  AmiaU  (xxxiii,  163,  and 
xxxiv,  39)  Dr.  Sexton's  operation  of  the  excision  of  the  drum- 
head and  ossicles  in  certain  grievous  diseases  of  the  ear — an 
operation  usually  resulting  in  the  entii'e  cure  of  the  disease, 
and  often  in  the  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of  the  hear- 
ing. The  httle  book  before  us  is  written  in  answer  to  numer- 
ous requests  for  further  information  concerning  this  treatment. 
We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  heads  of  all  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  attendant  physicians.  Among  our  pupils  there  are 
many  cases  of  cartarrhal  and  suppurative  diseases  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  which  can  be  relieved  by  this  treatment,  and  the  sooner 
the  operation  is  performed  the  better  will  be  the  results  pro 
duced. 


REPORTS    OF    SCHOOLS,   1891  :    Glasgow  (Scotland),  Groningen 
(Netherlands),  Horace  Mann,  WenersborgC Sweden;. 

REPORT  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London, 
England,  1891. 

ELEVENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT  of  the  Pennsylvania   Diocesan 
Commission  on  Church  Work  Among  the  Deaf,  1891. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  ''  Methods  of  Instruction"  named  in  the  foregoing  Tabu 
lar   Statement   of   American    Schools  (pages  58-67)  may  he 
defined  as  follows  : 

I.  7'he  Manual  Method. — The  sign-language,  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  writing  are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  are  men- 
tal development  and  facility  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of 
written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance  given  to 
these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools ;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  If 
the  pupils  have  some  power  of  speecii  before  coming  to  school, 
or  if  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  hearing,  their  teach- 
ers, if  they  themselves  hear  and  speak,  usually  try  to  improve 
their  utterance  by  practice ;  but  no  special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  this  pui*i)08e,  and  comparatively  little  attention  is 
given  to  articulation  and  speech-reading. 

The  schools  in  America  following  this  method  are  seven  in 
number,  viz.,  the  Maryland  Colored,  Cincinnati  PubHc,  New- 
Mexico,  Evansville,  Toledo,  Eastern  Iowa,  and  Chinchuba 
schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  94. 

II.  The  Oral  Method. — Articulation  and  speech-reading,  to- 
gether wuth  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction, 
and  facility  in  articulation  and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  men- 
tal development  and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  Signs  are 
used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally 
discarded  altogether.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given 
to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  articulation  and  speech-reading 
in  the  course  of  instruction  ;  but  they  are  differences  only  of 
degi-ee,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  The  schools 
in  America  following  this  method  are  eighteen  in  number,  viz., 
the  New  York  Improved  Instruction,  Clarke,  Horace  Mann, 
Portland,  Rhode  Island,  ]VIilw-aukee,  Pennsylvania  Oral,  Cin- 
cinnati Oral,  La  Crosse,  Wausau,  Whipple's,  German  Luth- 
eran,* Mr.  Knapp's,  McCowen,t  Miss  Keeler's,  Sarah  Fuller, 

*  (ienmni  Lnihertin  I  institution. — "The  (irernian  language  is  UH^d  in 
the  oral  instruction."     H.  D.  Uhlio.  Director. 

^  McCinrtn  Oral  SchfMtl.—  ''  Oral  and  Aural."  MIms  Maky  McCowen, 
Principal. 
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Albany,  and  Miss  Kugler  s  schoolK.  Total  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year  (not  including  those  of  Mr.  Enapp's  Institute, 
from  which  returns  were  not  received),  833. 

m.  The  Coinhin^d  System. — Articulation  and  speech-read- 
ing are  regarded  as  very  important,  but  mental  development 
and  the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  still  more  im- 
portant. It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  mental  develop- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  better  attained  by 
some  other  method  than  the  Oral,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  his  individual  case.  Ai'ticulation  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to 
justify  the  labor  expended.  The  schools  in  America  using 
some  form  of  the  Combined  System  are  fifty-nine  in  number, 
viz.,  the  American,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,*  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Virginia,*  Indiana,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa,  Texas,  Kendall,  Alabama,  California,  Kansas, 
Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska, St.  Joseph's,*  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Chicago, 
Central  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  St.  Louis,  Western 
New  York,  New  England  Industrial,  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Utah, 
Northern  New  York,  Florida,  Washington  State,  Texas  Col- 
ored, North  Dakota,  St.  John's  Catholic,  Ephpheta,  Maria  Con- 
silia,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Montreal  Catholic  (both  Male 
and  Female),  Halifax,  Ontario,  Mackay,  Fredericton,  and  Man- 
itoba schools,  and  the  National  College.  The  schools  during  the 
year  contained  9,098  pupils,  of  whom  3,652  were  taught  articu- 
lation and  speech -reading.  The  number  taught  articulation  and 
speech-reading  in  each  school  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools. 

The  various  methods  in  which  the  Combined  System  is  ap- 
plied in  American  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  :t 

A.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Manual  Method.     Part  or  all  of  them  receive  special 

♦  The  Principal  of  the  Peniiftylviiniu  IiiHtitution  preftTH  to  deHignate 
the  methodH  there  purHued  a8  ''Manual  and  Oral"  rather  than  ''(yonibinod/- 
the  Principal  of  the  Virj^inia  InHtitution  the  methods  there  pursued 
a8  **  Manual/'  and  the  President  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Institute  the  meth- 
ods there  purHued  as  **  Oral  and  ("omhined." 

fin  cafies  where  heads  of  scIhxjIs  replyinj^  to  our  cireular  of  incjuiry 
have  given  Home  further  explanation  of  the  metliod  pursued  than  is  in- 
dicated by  uur  definitions,  their  statements  are  (piott'd  in  foot-notes. 
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training  in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  The  schools  follow- 
ing this  method  are  twenty-three  in  number,  viz.,  the  American, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  Chicago,  Western  Pennsylvania,  St.  Louis,  New 
England  Industrial,  Dakota,  Northern  New  York,  Texas  Colored, 
North  Dakota,  Maria  ConsiUa,  Halifax,  Ontario,  and  Fredericton 
schools,  and  the  National  College.  Total  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year,  2,981 ;  number  taught  articulation  and  speech- 
reading,  862. 

A.  B.  Part  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  the  Manual  method, 
others  by  the  Oral  method.  Of  the  former,  part  receive  special 
training  in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  All  are  permitted 
to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school-hours.  This 
is  the  method  of  twelve  schools,  viz.,  the  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Califomia,  Minnesota,*  Arkan- 
sas, Maryland,  St.  Joseph's,!  Colorado,  and  Florida  schools. 
Total  number  of  pupils,  2,869 ;  number  taught  articulation  and 
speech-reading,  1,190. 

A.  E.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Manual  method.  Part  of  them  receive  special  training 
in  articulation  and  speech-reading.  Some  of  the  teachers  also 
use  articulation  and  speech-reading,  in  addition  to  the  manual 
alphabet  and  writing,  as  a  means  of  instruction  with  part  of  their 
pupils.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Kendall,  Central  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  schools,  containing  during  the  year  367  pupils, 
of  whom  229  were  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading. 


^Minnenota  School. — **It  should  also  be  remembered  that  aU  of  our 
pupils  make  trial  of  articulation,  and  are  dismissed  from  the  oral  classes 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  of  articulation,  and  only  then 
when  the  teacher  of  articulation  decides  they  are  incapable  of  obtaining 
an  education  by  the  Oral  method.  Moreover,  in  class-rooms  we  lay  great 
stress  upon  object  teaching,  writing  from  actions,  and  all  real  combina- 
tions of  actions  such  as  we  are  able  to  produce  in  the  school-room.  We 
resort  to  this  method  that  the  natural  sign-language  may  not  be  made  too 
prominent.  The  manual  alphabet,  writing,  lip-reading,  and  articulation 
lire  freely  used  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  class-room  and  in  social 
intercourse.  We  have  not  yet  organized  a  class  in  auricular  training,  al- 
though  we  use  quite  freely  Currier's  ear  trumpet  with  those  who  are  capa> 
blu  of  receiving  instruction  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  I  claim  to  us<^ 
ovc»ry  method  of  instruction  that  seems  to  me  of  service  in  educating  dea^ 
<'hildreu."-  -J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent. 

t  St.  Joseph^ ft  Institute. — **  The  Oral  method  is  used  except  in  the  cat4t— 
of  some  of  the  older  pupils,  for  whom  we  find  the  Combined  methof^ 
more  ttdvHutageous."- -Madam  E.  Nardin,  President, 
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B.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.  These  two  classes  are 
permitted  to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school-hours. 
This  is  the  meth(  d  of  ten  schools,  \'iz.,  the  Tennessee,*  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia, 
Utah,  Ephpheta,  St.  Mary's,  and  Montreal  Catholic  Male 
schools,  containing  during  the  year  1,05(5  pupils,  of  whom  445 
were  taught  by  the  Oral  method. 

B.  C.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.  Of  the  latter,  part 
are  permitted  to  mingle  freely  out  of  school-hours  with  the 
manually-taught  pupils  ;  others  are  kept  entirely  separate  from 
them,  and  from  those  who  mingle  with  them,  out  of  school- 
hours  as  well  as  in  the  school  rooms.  This  is  the  method  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  containing  during  the  year  490 
pupils,  of  whom  130  were  taught  by  the  Oral  method,  103  of 
them  in  a  separate  school.  ''  Manual  and  Oral, ''  rather  than 
"  Combined, "  ai*e  the  terms  Mr.  Crouter  prefers  to  use  in  de- 
scribing the  methods  of  the  Institution. 

B.  D.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  the  Oral  method ; 
others  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  without  the  use  of 
the  sign-language.  The  latter  also  receive  special  training  in 
ai'ticulation  and  speech-reading.  The  two  classes  are  per- 
mitted to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school-hours. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  Cincinnati  Notre  Dame  school, 
containing  during  the  year  8  pupils,  four  of  whom  were  taught 
by  the  Oral  method. 

C.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Manual 
method,  and  others  by  the  Oral  method.  These  two  classes  are 
kept  entirely  separate  out  of  school-hours  as  well  as  in  the 
school-rooms.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Montreal  Catholic 
Female  Institution,  containing  during  the  year  196  pupils,  of 
whom  72  were  taught  by  the  Oral  method. 

D.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  without  the  use 
of  the  sign-language.  All  the  pupils  receive  special  training  in 
articulation  and  speech-reading.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution,  which  contained  during  the 
year  167  pupils.  Mr.  Westervelt  calls  this  *'  The  American 
Vernacular  Method." 


•  TenJUMiee  School. — *'  B  coverH  our  method  in  the  main.  Some  pupilH 
(semi-mnteM)  in  Manual  clasHeH  of  Hpeaking  teachers  are  required  to  recite 
orally." — Thou.  L.  Moses,  Principal. 
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E.  The  signlanguage,  the  mauual  alphabet,  writing,  articu- 
lation, and  speech-reading  are  all  used  as  means  of  instruction, 
by  the  same  teachers  and  with  the  same  pupils.  This  method 
is  pursued  in  six  schools,  viz.,  the  New  York,*  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's,  Washington  State,  St.  John's  Catholic,  Mackay,  and 
Manitoba  schools.  Total  number  of  pupils  during  the  year, 
665 ;  number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading,  534. 

F.  In  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the  methods  above  described, 
auricular  training  is  given  to  a  part  of  the  pupils  in  twelve 
'*  Combined  System  "  schools,  viz.,  the  New  York,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Mississippi,  Kendall,  Kansas,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's, 
Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,!  and  Colorado  schools,  and 
the  National  College.  Auriculai'  instruction  is  also  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  McCowen  School. 

G.  The  Iowa  Institution  was  reported  in  1890  as  following 
the  Combined  System,  but  we  are  not  informed  as  to  which  of 
the  above  sub-classes  the  method  pursued  belongs.  Total 
number  of  pupils  during  the  yeai',  309 ;  number  taught  articu- 
lation and  speech-reading,  25. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  methods 
of  instiniction  in  American  schools,  including  Canada,  for  the 
year  1891 4 

Total  number  of  pupils 10,025 

Number  iu  Mauual  method  schools 94 

"         *'  Oral  method  schools 833 

**         '' Combined  System  schools 9,098 

Number  taught  exclusively  by  the  Manual  method 5,  5i0 

articulation  and  speech*  reading 4,485 


tt  t< 


Number  taught  articulation  and  speech-reading  in  Combined  Sys- 
tem schools 3,652 

Number  taught  exclusively  by  the  Oral  method§ 1,484 

* '  *  *     articulation  and  speech-reading  by  the  *  *  Combined 

A"  method 852 


* 


^V>/r  Y(/rk  Iruititfttion. — "All  the  pupils  are  taught  articulation  for 
one  hour  daily." — I.  L.  Peet,  Principal. 

t  Xebranka  Institute.  --"  Instead  of  saying  that  *  auricular  training  is 
given  to  a  part  of  the  pupils '  in  this  Institute,  please  say  that  part  of  them 
are  taught  by  the  auricular  method." — J.  A.. Gillespie,  Superintendent. 

X  In  rt  few  cases,  where  the  returns  for  the  year  1891  were  not  received, 
those  for  1890  are  given. 

§  Not  including  those  pupils  of  the  *'  Combined  A.  B  "  schools  so  taught, 
since  the  numbers  of  the  "  A  "  and  • '  B  "  pupils,  respectively,  in  these  schooln 
are  not  given. 
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Number  taught  by  the  '*  Combiued  A.  B"  method 1,190 

A.  E"        **       229 

B"             **       445 

B.  C"        " 130 

B.  D"        "        8 

C"             •• 72 

D"             '*       167 

E"             ''       534 

by  Combined  method  not  specified 25 

Number  of  articulation  teachers 288 

Number  of  articulation  teachers  in  Oral  method  schools  (including 

principals) 98 

'' in  Combined  System  schools  (not  including  principals)  190 

E.  A.  F. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alalniina  Institute. — Mr.  Osce  Roberts,  a  former  pupil,  has 
been  appointed  a  teacher.  Miss  M.  Maguire,  formerly  of  the 
Maryland  School,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Oral 
Department. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  Geo.  S.  Porter,  who  has  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  successfully  filled  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  printing,  has  resigned,  to  take  charge  of  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  New  Jersey  School.  The  greater  inducements 
held  out  by  the  New  Jersey  School  were  the  cause  of  his  leav- 
ing. The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Chancy  S.  Bams,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Bams  is  a  skilful 
printer,  and  intends  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  his  hfe- 
work. 

The  second  volume  of  the  admirable  magazine  for  deaf  and 
other  children,  the  Supplement  to  the  Arkansas  Mite,  was  be- 
gun in  December.  Mr.  Clarke  renews  his  offer  of  last  year,  to 
send  the  magazine  free  to  the  first  twenty  teachers  of  the  deaf 
who  will  send  him  matter  enough,  original  or  selected,  to  fill  a 
page  of  the  magazine. 


Central  Nein  York  Institution. — Miss  May  Gamble  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction  as  assistant  teacher  of  ai*ticu- 
lation. 
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Colorado  School. — IVIr.  Geo.  W.  Veditz  has  withdrawn  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Itidex,  which  is  now  assumed  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Harbert,  foreman  of  the  printing  office. 


Dakota  School. — Miss  Emma  Von  Behren,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  matron,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Wright,  resigned. 


JtJvafisville  Day-School. — Last  yeai*  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  to  make  this  School  a  part  of  the 
State  school  system,  so  that  the  deaf  of  southern  Indiana 
might  be  received  and  educated  free  of  cost,  but  the  bill  was 
lost  by  just  one  vote. 

Miss  Emma  T.  Macy,  assistant  instructor,  returned  last  au- 
tumn to  resume  her  school  duties,  after  an  absence  of  half  a 
year  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Kemey  is  now  visiting  the  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Illinois  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 


Florida  Institute. — Printing  has  been  added  to  the  indus- 
tries taught,  and  the  pubhcation  of  a  semi-monthly  paper, 
called  the  Institute  Herald^  was  begun  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber last. 


Frederictoii  Institution. — Mi\  Willard  R.  Demmons,  of  the 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  place 
of  Mr.  \V.  O.  Bamaby,  resigned. 


Georyia  Institution.- -The  water-works  have  been  extended 
so  that,  with  a  steam  pump,  four  }-inch  streams  of  water  can 
be  thrown  on  any  fire  that  may  occur,  and  a  hose-cart  with 
750  feet  of  'IJ-inch  fire  hose  has  been  purchased.  Four  hand- 
some fire-escape  stairs  have  been  erected ;  also  stand-pipe 
throughout  the  building,  with  fifteen  plugs  or  openings,  to 
each  of  which  a  fifty-foot  section  of  linen  hose,  with  hose  pipe, 
is  attached.     A  steam  laundry  has  been  built  and  equipped. 


Indiana  Institution. — A  pamphlet  called  '*  Outlines  for 
1891-92,"  giving  full  details  of  the  work  laid  out  for  the  school 
yeai*,  the  assignment  of  duties  for  each  teacher,  the  entertain- 
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ments  and  lectures,  the  course  of  study,  etc.,  etc.,  has  beeu 
published ;  also  a  separate  leaflet  containing  the  programme 
of  the  teachers^  meetings. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  the  phonograph. 
Many  of  the  pupils,  otherwise  vei'y  deaf,  are  enabled  to  hear 
by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.  Mr.  Johnson  regards  it  as 
equal  in  this  respect,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  best  hearing  tubes, 
and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  pupil  to 
see  the  teacher's  lips  at  the  same  time  that  he  listens  to  the 
phonograph.  It  is  also  useful  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  pu- 
pil's progress. 

Kentucky  Institution, — Two  assistant  teachers.  Miss  Nellie 
Lyle  and  Miss  Pattie  Genti-y,  have  been  appointed.  Miss  Mabel 
Maris  has  been  elected  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Frances  Barker,  now  teaching  in  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  school. 

Louisiana  Institution. — Mr.  Stephen  Shuey  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  to  accept  a  similar  one  at  the  Missouri  In- 
stitution, and  is  succeeded  by  Mi*.  H.  Lorraine  Tracy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Iowa  School  and  National  College. 

Carpentry  has  been  added  to  the  Industrial  Department. 

The  Pelican^  a  paper  printed  by  the  pupils,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Tracy,  now  comes  out  weekly,  instead  of  fortnightly, 
though  in  a  smaller  size. 

Mackay  Institution. — Mr.  John  Imrie  Ashcroft,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  eight  years,  first  as 
teacher,  and  afterward  as  joint  superintendent  with  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  H.  E.  McGann,  died  on  the  29th  of  November 
last  of  consumption.  Besides  his  work  in  Montreal,  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  British  Columbia,  and 
obtained  for  it  a  government  appropriation,  but,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  pupils,  it  was  given  up. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  was  a  young  man  of  high  character,  earnest 
and  active  in  his  work,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


Manitoba  Institution. — The  school  began  the  session  rather 
unfortunately.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October  a  tire 
broke  out  in  the  attic,  and  before  the  fire  department  succeeded 
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in  checking  the  tiamen  the  roof  and  upper  Hat  of  the  building 
were  totally  consumed.  The  children  were  all  in  school  at  the 
time,  and  as  the  class-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  they  had  no 
tlifficulty  in  escaping.  The  furniture  of  the  institution  was 
nearly  all  saved,  but  the  officers,  pupils,  and  servants  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  clothing.  AMiile  these  effects  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  insurance,  it  is  probable  the  Government  will 
make  an  appropriation  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  loss.  The 
damage  to  the  building  and  furniture  is  fully  covered  by  the 
insurance,  and  in  reinstating  the  Institution  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  add  to  its  appearance  and  convenience. 
The  contract  has  already  been  let,  but  on  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter  it  is  not  probable  school  will  be  resumed 
in  the  building  until  next  session.  Mr.  McDermid  writes, 
however,  that  he  is  not  won'ying  over  the  enforced  delay,  as 
the  school  is  now  carried  on  in  a  lai*ge  and  comfortable  build- 
ing known  as  the  Bannatyne  castle.  This  is  a  building  that 
cost  about  $100,000,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  con- 
veniences. Its  sewerage  system  is  in  good  order  and  the 
water  supply  comes  from  the  city  water-main.  The  rooms 
are  conveniently  arranged,  and  very  little  delay  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  resuming  regular  school  work,  not  more  than  ten 
days  being  lost. 

Miss  Augusta  Spaight,  a  graduate  of  the  Toronto  Normal 
School  and  an  expert  sign-maker,  having  lived  eight  years 
in  the  Ontaiio  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  in- 
structors. 


Maryland  Colored  Institution. — Mr.  D.  Edward  Staufi'er, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  as  successor  to  Mr.  James  S.  Wells, 
whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Anncds. 


Minnesota  ^School. — Mr.  C.  R.  Watson,  after  teaching  in 
this  school  for  three  months,  received  a  call  from  the  Missouri 
School  which  he  desired  to  accept.  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  of  Min- 
neapolis, has  been  induced  to  suspend  temporarily  his  active 
duties  as  architect,  and  take  Mr.  Watson's  place  for  the  present. 


Missouri  Strhool. — Mi\  D.  C.  McCue  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  to  go  into  business,  and  IVIiss  Eliza  Reed  to  go 
to  Brazil  as  a  missionai-y.  Mr.  Stephen  Shuey,  a  graduate  of 
this  School  and  of  the  National  College,  late  a  teacher  in  the 
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Louisiana  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Henry  Gross  succeeds  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Grow,  Jr.,  as 
editor  of  the  Record, 


Xebraska  Institute. — Mrs.  Eva  Comp  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  instructors. 

A  new  and  enlarged  electric  plant  has  been  put  in.  The 
work  is  just  completed. 


New  England  Industrial  School. — Miss  Lucy  M.  Swett 
has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Geo. 
T.  Sanders,  of  the  Volta  Bureau.  Miss  Fidelia  Sheldon,  the 
former  articulation  teacher,  is  unable  to  teach  this  winter,  and 
at  present  the  School  is  without  a  regular  teacher  for  that 
branch. 


Neir  Jersey  School. — The  old  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  School  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  Board  are  Trustees  of  the  State 
School  Fund  from  which  this  School  draws  its  chief  mainte 
nance.  There  are  three  Committees  for  the  School  in  common 
with  the  Normal  School,  one  on  Education,  one  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  and  one  on  Finance.  The  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  Secretary  for  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  is  Secretary  for 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Gb*ounds. 

Miss  L.  M.  Dey,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Whipple  Home 
School  and  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  articulation.  Mr.  George  S.  Porter,  late  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Listitute,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  printing. 


North  Dakota  School. — Printing  has  been  established  as  an 
industry  of  the  School,  and  the  publication  of  a  fortnightly  pa- 
per called  the  Banner  was  begun  on  the  5th  of  December  last. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Axling,  a  teacher  in  the  School. 


Ohio  Institution. — The  connection  between  Mi\  George  W. 
Halse,  teacher  of  the  1st  Primary  Class,  and  the  Institution 
was  severed  October  26, 1891 ;  Mr.  Ira  Crandon,  a  graduate  of 
this  Institution,  and  for  several  years  past  boys'  attendant, 
was  put  in  charge  of  this  class. 
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The  classes  have  now  been  at  work  three  months  under  the 
classification  provided  in  the  new  Course  of  Study,  and  Mr. 
Knott  writes  that  the  expectations  of  its  success  are  more  than 
realized. 


Pennsylvania  lloine. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Annual  Philadelphia  Chaadty  Ball  have  decided  to  devote  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ball  this  winter  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf 
Children  Before  they  are  of  School  Age."  Out  of  twenty- 
seven  chanties  which  applied  for  aid,  four  were  selected  as 
beneficiaries. 


*S'/.  Louis  Day -School. — Miss  Pearl  Herdman  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  articulation  in  the  place  of  Miss  Helen  C. 
Vail,  resigned. 

Sarah  Fuller  Hotne. — On  the  8th  of  November  last  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  given  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston.  Miss  Fuller  made  an  ad- 
(b"ess,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Home  was  given  as  follows : 

The  Home  School  which  these  chihiren  represent  was  opened  in  West 
Medford  in  1888.     It  owes  its  existence  to  the  eflForts  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Brooks,  w^hose  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf  chihiren  led  her  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  giving  them  an  early  opportunity  to  learn  speech 
and  written  language.     She  thought  that  the  time  when  children  natu- 
rally learn  to  speak  could  be  utilized  by  encouraging  them  to  make  vocal 
sounds,  and  by  teaching  them  to  mould  those  sounds  into  articulate 
speech.     As  but  few  mothers  possess  the  requisite  time  and  knowledge 
for  such  teaching,  the  practical  value  of  her  thought  could  be  leame<l 
only  through  the  establishment  of  a  home  school,  where  intelligent,  pa- 
tient, painstaking  persons  could  give  their  entire  time  to  the  children. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1888,  Mrs.  Brooks  appealed  to  sympathetic  friends 
to  aid  in  procuring  money  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  re- 
ceived a  sum  sufficient  to  justify  the  beginning  of  the  work.     Twenty- 
five  children  have  received  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  little  school. 
When  it  was  first  opened  pupils  five  and  six  years  of  age  were  admitted. 
but  it  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for  much  younger 
children,  to  receive  none  who  are  more  than  five.     Seven  of  the  older 
chihiren,  after  remaining  for  about  a  year,  entered  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  three  went  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton.     The 
value  of  the  preparatory  training  at  the  Home  was  shown  by  their  ability 
to  enter  classes  of  the  second  grade,  thus  saving  to  them  important  time 
during  the  years  when  they  would  not,  because  of  the  remoteness  of  their 
homes  or  their  age,  have  received  instruction.     *     *     * 
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Every  arrangement  of  the  Home  in  nmde  directly  helpful  to  the  children 
^litheired  there.  Toys  and  articles  of  furniture  are  labelled,  the  names 
of  articles  of  food  are  shown,  to  them  at  table,  and  directions  made  famil- 
iar through  daily  use  in  the  liviug-room,  school-room,  and  sleeping-room 
are  found  upon  the  walls.  Play  hours  spent  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
a  play-room  especially  fitted  up  for  amusement  and  for  games,  alternate 
with  time  spent  in  the  school-room. 

The  instruction  in  speech  at  first  is  necessarily  individual,  but  the 
youngest  can  join  in  many  class  exercises  designed  to  train  the  eye  and 
hand.  By  constant  repetition  the  very  little  ones  learn  to  say  the  names 
of  their  playthings  just  as  hearing  children  learn  their  first  words. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  closed  the  exercises  with  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  said  that  if  the  Home  stood  for  nothing  more 
thau  to  brighten  the  weary  life  of  little  deaf  children  it  had 
earned  its  right  to  existence. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Macmillan  has 
been  given  a  new  class  of  pupils  to  instruct  by  the  '*  pure 
oral "  method.  Miss  J.  B.  Searles  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
to  teach  articulation  a  portion  of  each  day  to  members  of  the 
manual  classes. 


Wisconsin  School. — The  following  law  providing  for  com- 
pulsory education  w^as  passed  by  the  State  legislature  last 
year: 

The  people  of  the  State. of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  proper  aflSdavit  shall  be  made  before  any  county 
or  municipal  judge  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Wi8<;onsin  that  any 
deaf-mute  or  blind  child  of  the  proper  age  is  deprived  oi  a  proj)er  educa- 
tion by  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  its  parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons 
having  the  custmly  of  such  child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  or 
municipal  judge  to  summon  such  parents,  guardians,  or  custo<lians  to 
bring  such  child  before  him,  and  if  any  material  facts  are  disputed,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  summon  witnesses  as  to  facts  set  forth  in  the  aflSdavit, 
or  if  the  facts  \ye  a^lmitted.  said  ccmnty  or  municipal  judge  may.  in  his 
discretion,  order  such  child  to  l>e  s^-nt  to  some  public  or  private*  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  or  the  blind,  as  the  cas«f  may  l>e. 
but  in  no  case  so  as  to  cause  any  charge  to  be  made  by  such  institution 
against  the  county. 

Sec.  2.  Hereafter  the  nteward  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Dclavau 
and  the  steward  .»f  the  s<.*1uh»1  for  the  blind  at  Janewyille  may  pay  the  ac- 
tual and  necessary  ex]>enM<H  of  indigent  ]>eople  in  going  and  returning 
from  said  institution. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  ea^'h  r^iunty  and  city  Hii|>«frinteiident  of 
schools  U>  send  to  the  sn|>enntendent  ai  the  State  m'hool  for  th**  deaf  at 
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Delavan  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  school  for  the  blind  at 
Janes ville  the  address  of  parents,  with  the  name  and  age  of  each  deaf  or 
blind  child  known  to  be  in  his  county  or  city,  and  to  inform  parents, 
guardians,  and  custodians  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  children  in  his  county 
or  city  respectincf  the  several  schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  in  the 
State  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  them  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
superintendents  of  such  institutions  shall  provide  each  such  superin- 
tendent with  sufficient  printed  information  and  with  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  all  deaf-mutes  and  blind  children  known  to  be  in  his  county 
or  city.  And  each  such  superintendent  shall  include  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  or  the  city  board  of  education 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  blind  children  of  school 
age  in  such  county  or  city  then  receiving  an  education,  of  the  number  of 
each  not  receiving  an  education,  and  of  the  number  of  personal  visits  he 
has  made  during  thle  year  upon  the  jiarents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of 
such  children,  to  induce  them  to  give  such  children  a  proper  education. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage and  publication. 

Approved  April  22,  1K91  :   published  April  28,  IHVa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

71}4i  Ifyfjienic  Value  of  Speech. — A  friend  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  following  remarks  on  the  hygienic  value  of  teaching 
speech  to  the  deaf,  in  a  review  by  Mr.  Albert  Gutzmann,  of 
the  Berlin  City  School,  of  Mr.  Heidsiek's  "  Deaf-Mute's  Cry 
of  Distress,"  published  in  the  Mediziniach'pildagogische  Mo- 
mitsehrift  for  April,  1891 : 

There  is  one  point,  however,  of  verj-  great  importance  which  Mr.  Heid. 
siek,  in  his  ardor  against  the  oral  method,  has  entirely  overlooked  and 
failed  to  notice.  It  is  the  hygienic  importance  of  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf-mute.  The  medical  deaf-mute  literature  emphasizes  with  perfect 
right  the  important  bearing  which  the  oral  method  of  instruction  has 
uj)ou  the  health  orpupils.  I  beg  to  refer  here  to  a  publication  of  mine, 
*'  The  Gymnastics  of  Deaf-Mutes,*'  in  which  I  speak  of  this  subject  fully. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  Edward  Schmalz,  entitled  **  Deaf- 
Mutes  and  their  Education,  medically,  statistically,  pedagogically,  and 
historically  considered,"  1848.  I  will  here  only  cite  a  paragraph  con- 
tained in  the  latter  work,  quoted  from  the  Russian  physician  Dr.  Person, 
ill  his  work  entitled  **  Some  Remarks  concerning  Deafness,"  where  he 
says:  "Aside  from  the  valuable  service  which  the  teaching  of  speech 
confers  upon  deaf-mutes  in  enabling  them  to  have  intercourse  with  oth- 
ers, there  is  another  and  highly  important  advantage  it  confers  in  the 
beneficent  effect  it  exerts  upon  the  health  by  strengthening  the  lungs. 
As  deaf-mutism  leaves  the  lungs  without  the  requisite  exercise,  these 
organs  become  so  weakened  that  an  ordinary  catarrh  very  easily  assumes 
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the  phase  of  consumptioD.  This  would  be  incurable,  if  at  the  same  time 
a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  system  prevails.  This,  alas  I  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  that  only  a  few  pupils  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Institution  are  ex- 
empt from  it,  *  *  *  whereas  in  Germany,  where  the  teaching  of 
speech  constitutes  the  main  part  of  their  training,  I  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupils  in  a  healthy  condition.  While  fully  appreciating  the  be- 
neficent influence  of  a  milder  climate  and  of  gymnastic  exercises,  never- 
theless I  must  ascribe  the  instruction  given  in  speech  (which  nature  itself 
constitutes  the  main  means  of  strengthening  those  organs  of  the  chest 
which  in  deaf-mutes  are  always  weak)  as  the  most  important  factor. 
Speech  is  for  the  deaf-mute  the  true  hygienic  gymnastic  exercise." 

Schmalz,  and  also  Meissner  and  others,  coincide  entirely  with  these 
views,  and  if  of  late  years  the  medical  profession  has  given  this  subject 
but  little  attention  it  is  because  all  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  are 
now  conducted  upon  the  oral  method.  The  teaching  of  speech  is  thus 
a  vital  question  for  the  deaf.  Therefore,  oral  exercises  should  be  con- 
ducted with  all  deaf  children,  even  the  weakest,  no  matter  if  the  vocab- 
ulary taught  should  prove  to  be  very  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hartmann,  also  an  advocate  of  the 
oral  method,  and  a  medical  authority  of  high  standing,  in  his 
work  on  "  Deaf-Mutism  "  (Stuttgart,  1880),  ridicules  the  idea 
that  speech  is  essential  to  a  proper  development  of  the  lungs. 
He  says : 

Children  born  deaf  cry  after  their  birth  in  just  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  hear  ;  their  lungs,  therefore,  are  subject  in  early  childhood  to 
the  same  influences.  Moreover,  deaf-mutes  of  more  advanced  age  by  no 
means  allow  their  voices  to  rest ;  they  often,  indeed,  feel  obliged  to  let 
them  sound  forth,  not  always  to  the  delight  of  their  hearing  fellow-men. 
♦  *  ♦  Aside  from  this,  at  the  age  at  vi(hich  vigorous  movements  of  the 
body  are  produced,  the  development  of  the  lungs  takes  pUtee  perfeHly  by 
their  expansitm,  in  breathing. 

The  United  States,  where  both  the  manual  and  oral  methods 
are  practised  under  the  same  climatic  and  other  hygienic  con- 
ditions, and  often  in  the  same  schools,  affords  the  best  possible 
field  for  testing  this  disputed  question.  We  hope  that  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  will  be  carefully  collected  in  all  our  schools. 


A  Note  from  Mr,  Westervelt. — Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  sends  us  the  following  note  for  publica- 
tion in  the  A  finals  : 

In  Dr.  Gallaudet's  Glasgow  address,  as  it  has  been  widely  published, 
appears  the  following  quotation  :  **  Promoters  of  (me  method  of  teach- 
ing have  often  sought,  ungenerously,  to  advance  their  own  cause  by 
undervaluing  the  merits  of  that  of  their  opponents,  and  have,  not  infre- 
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queutly,  caused  or  permitted  misrepresentatioiiH  to  be  circulated,  whicbC' 
have  proved  seriously  misleading  to  the  public.     For  example,  a  fei^^ 
months  since  a  leading  New  York  newspaper  published  an  *  interview'  vritlTj 
a  (prominent  principal  of  a  school  ior  the  deaf  who  had  a  short  tim 
before  been  appointed  secretary  of  a  new  association  for  promoting  oi 
teaching.     This  gentleman  was  made  to  say :  '  It  has  now  been  demoi 
strated  beyond  cavil  that  all  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak/  ai 
when  asked  if  he  had  been  correctly  reported,  he  laughed  and  repliecF^ 
^  Oh,  no  ;  I  said  no  such  thing.'     And  yet,  so  farae  the  speaker  is  aw 
no  public  correction  of  this  most  unwarranted  statement  has  ever 
made  by  the  person  with  whose  name  it  was  connected,,  apparently 
his  own  authority."    I  understand  that  an  edition  of  Dr.  Oallaudet's 
dress,  edited  and  revised  by  the  author,  is  being  published  by  the  Vo 
Bureau  as  a  special  Bulletin,  with  the  above  paragraph  omitted. 

I  beg  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  as  follows  :  The  repo 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  made  erroneous  statements  other  than  the  o 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  at  once  I  sought  to  have  the  missta' 
ments  corrected  through  the  columns  of  the   Tribune.     Later  in  t 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  article  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gallan 
was  published,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  manager  of  the  Associat. 
Press  at  his  office  in  New  York  city,  and  gave  him  a  written  correct.^ 
statement  of  my  remarks  in  the  interview  of  the  evening  before, 
the  request  that  it  should  be  sent  to  all  newspapers  in  the  Press  Assoc*' 
tion;  this  he  promised  to  do.     The  same  written  correction  of  the  in 
view  was  on  the  same  day  given  to  newspapers  not  connected  with  t 
Associated  Press,  and  was,  by  them,  subsequently  published  in  full. 

Although  I  did  not  make  the  statement  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gallaud 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  either  affirming  or  denying  **  that 
deaf-mutes  can  be  tniight  to  speak.'' 


Helen  Keller's  Teacher. — Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  the  acco 
plishecl  teacher  to  whose  judicious  training  Helen  Keller  o 
so  much,  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog — probably  the  "gr 
faithful  mastiff"  mentioned  in  Helen's  second  letter  to  M 
Fuller,  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals.     ]M 
Sullivan  was  treated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  New  York 
days  afterwards,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that 
treatment  has  been  successful. 


77ie  Seventh  Conference. — The  Seventh  Conference  of 
cipals  and  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  "^ 
Deaf  will  meet  at  the  Colorado  Institution,  Colorado  Spti 
Colorado,  on  Saturday,  July  9,  1892.     Further  particulars 
be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals. 


Jtfiscellaneous. 
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Bonefs  Work. — The  price  of  the  Enghsh  tranBlation  of  this 
valuable  work  (see  the  last  volume  of  the  Antials,  page  142) 
has  been  reduced  to  fifty  cents,  post  free.  It  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Farrar,  Beech  Grove,  Harrogate,  England. 

Statistics  of  German  Schools, — Mr.  W.  Reuschert,  of  Strass- 
burg,  in  the  Organ  for  September,  1891,  gives  the  following 
table  of  Statistics  of  German  Schools  for  the  Deaf : 


State. 


SoHODLH.      Number  of  Pupilh. 


Prussia ti 

Bavaria !12 

Wurtemberg I  5 

Saxouy 2 

Baden 3 

HeHse 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Other  States 


.  I  « 

2!i 


3 

O 

H 


^ 

S 


i 


o 
H 


Total. 


33  8  47  2,340,1,766  4,106 

3...  15  315  277  592  62 

2  1   8:  182   162  344  4U 

..  1   3|  226   170  396  37 

..i...   3   115   88  203  20 

2:   69   46  115  12 

4;   89   85  174  20 

182 


Teachebs. 


V   o 


378  389  241413 


2... 


»  •  •  •  •  • 


37  14 
28  10 
39 

23   1 
14....  14 
12  W   24 


51 
38 
1  40 
24 


2  9  9  13   269 


451  48  46   3i  49 


34  4912  95 


3, 605  2,  776  6, 381  617 


588  65|653 


Mr.  Reuschert  also  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries 
in  which  German  is  spoken : 


SCHOOLM. 


State. 


60 


Germany 

Austria-IInngary 

Switzerland 

Luxembourg 

Russian  Baltic  Province . . . . 


• 

i 

i 

(S 

i 

& 

1 

49  12 

95 

5    4 

25 

...    1 

15 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

1 

34 
16 
14 

1 

2    1    1 


Number  of  Pupilr.  ' 


Teachers. 


^ 


o 
H 


o 
H 


3, 605  2,  776  6,  381  617  588|  65  653 
858  698  1,  556  121  104'  28  132 
245   204   449  53  30  19i  49 


16 
83 


7 
77 


23   3 
160  15 


O  •  • .  .  '    %r 

10   6'  16 


Total 67  -,518  140  4,  807  3,  762  8, 569  809  735  118  853 


Census  Statistics  of  ScJvools. — Census  Bulletin  No.  140, 
published  November  9,  1891,  gives  a  series  of  tables  concern- 
ing the  principal  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  under  instiniction  from  1840  to 
1889,  with  distinction  of  sex ;  and  also,  for  the  public  schools, 
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the  expenditures  for  the  name  period,  divided,  aH  far  as  possi 
ble,  into  cuiTent  expenditures  and  those  incurred  for  building. 

The  average  annual  number  of  pupils  in  these  public  Bchools 
was  501  in  the  decade  1840  to  1849,  912  in  the  decade  1860  to 
1859,  1,563  in  the  decade  1860  to  1869,  3,159  in  the  decade 
1870  to  1879,  and  5,910  in  the  decade  1880  to  1889. 

The  reports  of  expenditures  received  from  the  schools  were 
incomplete.  Taking  those  institutions  which  made  complete 
reports,  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  the  public  schools, 
including  both  building  and  cuiTent  expenditures,  was  $271  in 
1889  and  $252  for  the  decade  1880  tq  1889.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  for  the  two  previous  decades  was  $256  for  1860  to 
1869  and  $275  for  1870  to  1879.  The  average  annual  cost  for 
cuiTent  expenditures,  excluding  building,  was  for  1889  $20(), 
and  for  the  ten  years  1880  to  1889,  $207  per  pupil. 


*'77tc  Visible  Speech  Pioneer P — Mr.  John  Hitz,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  requests  us 
to  pubUsh  the  following  communication : 

In  1874,  a  manuscript  periodical,  entitled  The.  Vmhle  SpeerJi  Pioneer, 
conducted  by  Dr.  ▲.  Graham  Bell,  was  circulated  among  the  in»titutiou8 
and  schools  employ inj^  visible  speech .  The  Volta  Bureau  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  preservation  two  numbers — No.  4,  dated  April  13. 1874,  and 
No.  5,  dated  April  27,  1874.  Should  any  of  your  readers  know  where  the 
other  numbers  may  be  found,  this  Bureau  would  be  glad  of  the  informa- 
tion. 


Periodicals.  ^The  Deaf  Mutes  Jier/ister,  published  at  the 
Central  New  York  Institution,  but,  we  believe,  independently 
of  the  Institution,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Seliney,  general  manager,  and  Messrs.  J.  Holbrook  Eddy, 
Thomas  H.  Jewell,  and  Wm.  Martin  Chamberlain,  editorial  staff! 
It  has  been  enlarged  to  ten  pages,  and  devotes  much  space  to 
special  correspondence  from  various  centres  of  interest. 

Messrs.  Ed.  I.  Holycross  Si  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  announce 
a  new  weekly  periodical,  called  the  Silent  Press^  to  begin  on 
the  first  of  this  month. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb   Tirnes^  of  Leeds,  England,  has  been 

succeeded  by  the  Deaf  (Jhronicle.     The  pubUshers  are  Messrs. 

Hepworth  <fe  Lund,  16  Howarth  Place,  Camp  Road,  Leeds, 

England.     Messrs.  H.  B.  Beale  and  A.  M.  Cuttell  compose  the 

editoiiiil  staff,  and  Mr.  C.  Gorham,  late  editor  of  the  l^ifnes, 

will  render  such  assistance  as  he  may  be  able. 

E.  A.  F. 
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AFBIL,  1892. 

MEMORY  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  place  of  memory  in  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
but  the  subject  is  one  that  will  bear  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received  before  definite  or  profitable  conclusions  can 
be  reached.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  classical  and  foreign  languages,  with  which  the  lit- 
erature of  pedagogy  abounds,  should  have  received,  compara- 
tively, so  little  attention  from  teachers  of  the  deaf,  for  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  these  languages  are  rich  in 
suggestion  to  all  who  are  trying  to  impart  to  the  deaf  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  speech.  It  is  important,  in  treating  this  ques- 
tion of  memor}',  to  remember  the  feeling  which  it  is  likely  to 
excite,  and  to  admit  the  justice  of  it,  for  the  abuse  of  this 
power  in  the  old  practice  of  rote-teaching,  concert-teaching, 
and  niemoriter  recitations  has  undoubtedly  worked  incalcu- 
able  mischief  in  the  education  of  children.  These  evils  have, 
however,  been  almost  if  not  entirely  removefl,  so  far  as  they 
are  the  result  of  instruction,  and  although  they  still  form  to 
some  educational  writers  easy  subjects  for  declamation,  the 
theme  has  grown  somewhat  threadbare,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  pertinency  in  the  special  and  restrictive  work  of 
language  teaching. 

Much  ambiguity  and  much  indefiniteness  of  thought  would 
be  avoided  if  those  discussing  psychological  ({uestions  would 
begin  with  some  authorized  and  accepted  definition  or  de- 
scription of  the  subject  thc^y  intend  to  invcfritigate.  ^^^lat  it  is 
that  constitutes  memory  is  a  very  interesting  (juestion,  and 
any  one  entering  uj>on  it  would  have  to  deal  with  matters  of  a 
highly  abstruse  and  recondite  character.  The  opinions  of  lead- 
ing psychologists  on  this  question  might  have  some  value  to 
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the  student,  but  it  may  fairly  be  preHumed  that  the  authoritieB 
on  this  subject  are  available  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
need  not  be  cited  here.  Kant's  division  of  memory  into  its 
mechanical,  artificial,  and  judicial  functions  (Cyclopedia  of 
Education,  New  York,  1877,  Memory),  has '  some  advantages, 
but  for  definitenesH,  brevity,  and  clearness,  I  prefer  the  pithy 
description  of  memory  by  Noah  Porter  to  any  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find.  **  Memory/'  he  says,  "  as  distinguished  from  rep- 
resentation, is  an  act  of  knowledge.*'  (Elements  of  Intellectual 
Science,  p.  257.)  It  is  the  presence  of  this  element  of  cogni- 
tion in  memory  that  differentiates  it  from  the  mere  passive 
state  of  representation,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  recogniz- 
ing faculty.  The  power  to  retain,  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  thus  retained,  is  not  properly  memory.  It  is  true  that, 
in  popular  language,  this  act  is  sometimes  called  memory,  but 
it  is  no  more  memory  than  a  speech  from  a  phonograph  is. 
In  making  this  plea  for  the  use  of  memory  in  our  schools,  it  is 
far  from  my  purpose  to  lend  encouragement  to  any  system  of 
cramming,  or  to  any  practice  of  making  the  memory  a  porta- 
tive faculty,  to  be  freighted  with  names  and  dates  and  geo- 
graphical conundrums,  or  to  any  system  of  cultivating  the 
memory  to  the  detriment  of  other  mental  processes ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  be  considered  any  fault  of  instruc- 
tion if  the  work  of  our  pupils  happens  to  reveal  bits  of  mem- 
ory in  wholly  inappropriate  places,  for  that  sort  of  infelicity  it 
is  impossible  wholly  to  suppress  as  long  as  the  deaf  have  ac- 
cess to  books  and  papers,  and  as  long  as  the  human  mind  acts 
as  we  know  it  does. 

The  distinction  of  memory  into  spontaneous  and  intentional, 
by  Noah  Porter,  is  one  well  worth  noting,  for  it  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  conditicm  of  a  hearing  child  and  of  a 
deaf  child  in  learning  tbe  national  language.  The  infant, 
during  the  period  of  developing  perceptions,  is  wholly  passive. 
Ah  the  sense  of  hearing  begins  to  assert  itself,  the  muscular 
vibration  accompanying  it  gives  the  child  so  much  pleasure 
that  this  purely  physical  sensation  leads  it  to  imitate  what  it 
sees  and  hears,  without  any  use  of  the  reflective  faculties. 
The  words  and  phrases  that  a  child  tries  to  imitate  are  those 
he  has  heard  so  often  that  they  spring  to  his  hps  sponta- 
neously. He  laughs  and  crows  at  his  success,  until  at  last, 
without  teacher  or  teaching,  method  or  system,  grammar  or 
text-books,  he  has  grown  into  possession  of  his  mother  tongue. 
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To  this  purely  natural,  harmonious  development,  the  growth 
of  a  deaf  child  forms  no  analogy.  The  joy  and  spontaneity  of 
the  physical  beginning  of  life  have  long  since  passed  away 
when  his  education  in  language  begins.  Kicking  and  rolling 
on  the  floor  of  the  nursery,  catching  the  sunbeams,  cooing  and 
attempting  wonderful  things  in  speech,  are  actions  correlated 
to  the  condition  of  infancy ;  but  the  bare  imagination  of  a  class 
of  fifteen  new  pupils  beginning  the  study  of  English  after  this 
purely  natural  method  is  surely  enough  to  take  all  the  poetry 
out  of  it.  If  those  who  talk  so  incessantly  of  following  nature 
and  using  the  natural  method  would  only  remember  that  this 
is  a  method  of  induction— the  nearest  approximation  possible 
to  the  way  hearing  children  learn  language ;  a  method  dispens- 
ing with  the  rules  and  definitions  of  grammar,  but  not  neces- 
sarily with  principles  of  orderly  procedure,  they  would  cease 
to  object  to*  the  memorizing  of  language.  It  is  only  by  intense 
acts  of  attention,  by  faculties  constantly  active,  by  unceasing 
efforts  to  recollect,  that  a  deaf-mute  can  make  any  progress 
in  language — a  process  that  differs  toto  ccelo  from  the  passivi- 
ties of  infancy.  But  here  an  important  truth  must  be  noted. 
This  intentional  memory — by  incessant,  ever  recurrent,  visual 
presentations,  by  repeating  words  and  phrases  over  and  over 
again  until  the  effort  to  remember  ceases  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  mind  responds  to  the  demands  of  language  without  con- 
scious volition — becomes  at  last  so  spontaneous  as  to  lose  its 
intentional  character.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the 
deaf  must  aspire,  and  to  which  we  must  try  to  lead  them. 
The  value  of  articulation  in  this  particular  is  unquestionably 
great.  The  greatest  good,  however,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
the  speech,  nor  the  lip-reading,  but  the  mental  result  which 
comes  from  a  close  co-ordination  of  lips  and  mind  when  both 
are  working  together  rationally.  But  in  whatever  way  a  child 
is  taught,  there  must  be  a  continuous  presentation  of  language, 
by  spelling,  writing,  translation,  by  school-room  charts  in 
large  print,  and  every-day  practice  in  reading  and  memorizing 
language. 

It  may  here  be  worth  recording  what  the  literature  of  ped- 
agogy has  to  say  on  this  matter  of  memory.  The  question 
with  us  is  not  the  wisdom  of  committing  to  memory  lessons  in 
our  own  vernacular,  but  the  wholly  different  one  of  the  method 
to  be  pursued  in  studying  a  language  not  our  own,  and  on  this 
single  question  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  leaves  no 
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doubt  as  to  the  pedagogical  answer  to  the  question.  From 
Melancthon  (1497-1560),  who  required  his  pupils  to  learn 
twelve  lines  of  Horace  a  day,  to  Sturm  (1607-1589),  Come- 
niuB  (1592-1671),  Ratich  (1571-1635),  Jacotot  (1770-1840),  and 
the  famous  Jesuit  schools,  with  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568), 
Milton  (1608-1674),  Locke  (1632-1704),  and  Calderwood, 
Prendergast,  Thring,  Quick,  and  Fitch  of  our  own  day,  there 
is  no  substantial  difference  of  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  mem- 
orizing a  new  language. 

The  singular  success  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  teaching  Latin 
must  have  been  due  to  sometliing  in  their  methods,  and  the 
secret  of  it  all  was  undoubtedly  this :  "  That  the  lessons  may 
not  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  an  ordinary  memory,  they  ai-e 
made  very  short,  and,  being  often  repeated,  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten."  (Gennan  Teachers  and  Education,  Barnard,  p.  244.) 
With  this  memorizing  there  was  constant  cx)nversation,  and  a 
continual  exposition  of  what  was  thus  acquired. 

Sturm,  one  of  the  early  German  reformers  in  education,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  reject  the  article,  noun,  adjective  way  of 
teaching.  He  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  value  of  classical 
studies,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
practical  value  of  memorizing  Latin  at  a  certain  grade  of 
school-Ufe. 

Just  what  the  method  of  Roger  Ascham  was  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine.  We  know  that  he  was  a  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Sturm,  and  may  fairly  infer  that  their  methods 
were^  the  same.  The  emphasis  in  the  system  of  Ascham  was 
upon  double  translation.  This  single  exercise  in  schools  where 
signs  are  used  is  a  discipline  so  valuable  that  its  real  merits 
cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  To  stand  before  a  class  at 
some  appointed  hour  of  the  day  and  act  or  sign  out  a  bit  of 
history,  biography,  some  newspaper  event,  or  a  striking  story, 
and  then  requu'e  the  class  to  produce  it  in  writing,  bring^s 
into  operation  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Such  an  exercise 
demands  thought,  judgment,  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words,  memory,  reason,  and  logical  arrangement.  It  is  true 
that  these  are  exercised  in  a  very  elementary  way,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  at  first.  I  beUeve  such  pieces  of  com- 
position, corrected,  written,  and  reviewed,  have  an  educational 
power  of  the  highest  value.  This  was  the  essence  of  Ascham^s 
method,  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  able  to  say  that,  be- 
sides her  perfect  reading  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Span- 
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ish,  she  read  more  Greek  in  a  day  than  a  prebendary  of  the 
church  read  Latin  in  a  year.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  this  mar- 
vellous Elizabeth  translated  "  Prayer  and  Meditations "  into 
Latin,  French,  and  Itahan.  He  must  have  been  a  rare  teacher 
who  could  so  teach  that  Lady  Jane  Grey,  before  she  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  could  bury  herself  in  a  copy  of  Plato's 
Phaedo,  and  find  so  much  enjoyment  in  this  Greek  reading  as 
readily  to  deny  herself  the  amusements  of  the  royal  household. 

Few  men  have  been  more  severe  on  stereotyped  and  mechan- 
ical methods  of  teaching  than  John  Locke ;  yet  this  sturdy 
philosopher,  condemning  as  he  does  in  no  measured  terms  the 
practice  of  memoriter  recitations,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
the  study  of  language,  has  to  admit  the  need  of  memorizing, 
and  says :  "  For  languages,  being  to  be  learned  by  rote,  cus- 
tom, and  memory,  are  then  spoken  in  gi*eatest  perfection  when 
all  rules  of  grammar  are  utterly  forgotten.'"  (Locke  on  Edu- 
cation.) The  force  of  this  admission  can  only  be  measured 
when  one  remembers  the  vigor  with  which  he  assails  the  habit 
of  learning  by  rote. 

"  No  doubt,"  says  Calderwood  (On  Teaching),  "  all  children 
must  commit  to  memory  many  things  they  do  not  understand. 
Such  storing  of  the  memory  belongs,  less  or  more,  to  all 
knowledge."     (Cyclopedia  of  Education,  p.  561.) 

One  of  the  great  educators  of  modem  times  was  Dr.  Thring, 
for  many  years  head-master  of  the  Uppingham  School  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  an  interesting  article  on  Dr.  Thring  and  his 
school  in  the  Century  (vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  643-(>57),  but  Dr.  Thring 
is  probably  better  known  by  his  book  on  "  School  and  Educa- 
tion," in  which  he  discusses  a  number  of  educational  problems. 
This  is  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  memorizing : 

It  most  be  l>orDe  in  mind  that  with  the  young  memory  ih  Htrong  and 
logical  perception  weak.  AH  teaching  flhoiild  start  on  thin  undoubted 
fact.  It  sonndH  very  famrinating  to  talk  al>out  urulerHtanding  eteryihing 
and  learning  rrerything  ihtmmghly  [the  italics  are  hisj^and  all  those  broad 
phrases  which  plump  down  on  a  difficulty  and  hide  it.  Hut,  in  practice, 
they  are  on  a  par  with  telling  a  boy  to  mind  that  he  does  not  go  into  the 
water  till  he  has  l»^arned  to  swim.     (Eklucation  and  Sch(H)l,  pp.  213  214.) 

Parents  do  not  wait  till  their  children  understand  everything  before 
they  teach  them  to  talk,  and  could  not  if  they  would.  Wcause  of  the 
parrot-power  of  the  child.     ( Ibid.  p.  215.) 

If  Dr.  Thring  had  been  endowed  with  the  power  of  prevision 
he  could  not  have  anticipated  more  accurately  some  of  the 
remarks  made  during  the  past  year  on  this  question.      I  can 
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thoroughly  imderBtftiid  the  feehng  of  dissatisfartioi 
leails  one  to  wish  with  tiuutterable  longing  for  a  "  wider  iuzjz 
2011,"  but,  uutil  the  art  of  eipreBsion  in  accjuired,  Uie  attei^ 
to  develop  power  liy  urging  our  pupils  to  think,  to  reason,  s 
to  originate  will  end  iii  uothing  but  diHappointment.  To  « 
consecutively  on  some  original  subject,  in  an  artitida]  langu^ 
requires  mental  culture  of  the  highest  order.  Such  an  hcc^ 
2>liBhmeut  eoinea  only  after  tlie  power  of  expreswion  has  1*-^bi.^», 
developed  by  yeara  of  prartife.  We  talk  about  teaching  «>Kr 
pupils  to  think,  when,  m  one  of  our  eollege  presidents  la^g 
aaid,  we  might  aw  well  talk  of  teaching  them  to  digest.  C3!«»3» 
in  providing  material  tliat  shall  induce  thought,  encourage  ^nij 
require  it,  is  an  far  as  we  may  go.  The  deaf,  as  a  matt^i-  ^f 
fact,  think  hard  enough  ;  it  is  when  they  tome  to  cxps-«^^^ 
thoughts  in  writing  that  they  ai'e  pei-plexed.  lATieu  a  <1^^ 
child  writes,  "  You  shook  him  with  hands,"  the  idea  in  hi»na.K:xi(l 
is  correct  enough,  and  the  required  number  of  words  are  tli^a'^. 
The  fault  lies  in  missing  the  iffdcr,  and  this  can  only  be  j-^^^j, 
edied  by  the  jjower  of  memory. 

A  notable  series  of  ■'  Lectures  on  Edut-Btiiiii,"  pubUshei^  j^ 
book  form,  ai'e  those  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cninbri  *\_  grp. 
England,  by  J,  G.  Fitth.  The  book  is  modern,  and  ma_y-  b« 
said  to  represent  the  best  thought  on  educntional  subie^:^;^^ 
When  tJiis  author  criticizes  the  abuse  of  memorizing,  tlm  '«r« 
wiU  be  few  to  dissent  from  the  correctness  of  his  judgmositi 
and  when  again,  after  a  careful  cousidevation  of  the  ca««^  hp 
rec^ommends  leai'niug  Latin  by  heart  luid  memorizing  for^sgv 
languages  (pp.  243, 2111),  the  high  authoritative  charH*!ter  of  4.1>e 
opinion  ought  to  have  due  weight.  Pedagogy,  as  a  di»jt:K_x%«l 
department,  haa  not  yet  jiroduced  much  original  work  iii  AJjc 
United  States,  with  the  escepUon  of  the  excellent  work  (l«:>Kie 
by  Barnard  ;  but  concemiug  the  place  of  memory  iu  educutK.  ox, 
the  following  adds  emphatiia  to  what  has  been  already  aaid     = 

The  methodH  of  eduoiitiou  slidulil  reoo^juizp  tbe  wisfi  »iTOtigi^ui»f»  'fc  -A 
Ufttnre  in  develc^iiiff  and  malnring  the  memory.  In  the  early  {inrm^^M'' 
ol  life,  the  spontaneous  memory  nhuiilil  be  Htimnlaleil  lUid  euricheA.  "^I 
apptopriute  studiee.  The  child  should  lentn  sloriua,  verswi,  [hjhriw,  tam  •  » 
dates,  as  freely  and  as  oi'cunttHly  its  it  cait  be  made  tii  riMpoud  to  ^  ^e:*'! 
facts,     i     •    • 

To  nntiuipnte  the  developmeut  of  the  rfiflectiuu  pfiwert.  liy  fiir-^c— ^ti 
upon  the  intellect  stiidieH  whiPh  imply  and  require  Iheoo  ciipa<-iiit'>.  -^«-^ 
eommit  the  don ble  error  of  misusintt  timif,  which  is  specially  approp^  *' 
to  Birople  aoqoisitiim,  nud  of  couHtminiag  the  iatell™t  to  ulTotls  \w  ~^^^^^ 
iDtimely  and  annatural.     (Human  Intellect,  Nonli  Pnrtcr,  ] 
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One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  was  the  late  B.  D.  Pettengill,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  given  us,  in  the  Annals^  his  theory  and 
his  practice  of  teaching.  After  describing  the  preliminary 
steps  of  his  method,  he  says : 

Then  we  cause  the  pupils  to  write  and  perfectly  commit  to  memory 
about  one  hundred  short  stories,  expressed  iu  the  simplest  language,  in 
the  past  tense,  and  told  to  them  by  signs.     {Annals,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  210.) 

My  purpose  in  these  quotations  is  to  note  the  uniformity  of 
authoritative  opinion  on  this  subject  of  memorizing.  I  must 
not  be  considered  as  approving  of  everything  that  these  men 
say.  Had  I  time,  I  could  develop  the  fact  that  too  close  at- 
tention to  mere  expression  in  classical  and  foreign  languages 
has  left  the  mmd  undeveloped,  undisciplined,  possessing  indeed 
Rurface  accompUshments,  the  prunes  and  prisms  of  education, 
while  breadth  and  capacity  have  been  sacrificed.  To  devote 
the  whole  time  to  memorizing  would  be  as  unfortunate  as  not 
to  use  any.  My  only  plea  is,  that  the  possibilities  wrapped  up 
in  this  function  of  the  brain  be  permitted  to  do  their  appointed 
work  in  acquiring  word-power.  There  are  too  many  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  been  done  by  memorizing  to  question  for  a 
moment  its  value.  Milton  wrote  graceful  Latin  poems,  and 
Coleridge  wrote  in  Greek.  Indeed,  the  attainments  of  the 
scholars  of  *  the  generations  gone  by  in  classical  studies  ai*e 
evidence  of  the  success  which  attended  the  old  .methods  of 
teaching. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  a  strong  memory  is  in  some 
way  inimical  to  those  higher  processes  of  mind  which  we  dig- 
nify by  the  name  of  thought,  reflection,  and  reasoning.  We 
have  evidence  enough,  however,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  learning  by  heart  does  not  interfere  with  nor  check  the 
development  of  the  mind,  if  the  method  of  education  be  philo- 
sophically conducted.  John  Stuart  Mill,  at  three  years  of 
age,  was  committing  to  memory  Usts  of  Latin  words,  and  was 
thus  enabled,  at  an  early  age,  to  read  Latin  readily.  Bossuet 
at  an  early  age  was  brought  before  the  distinguished  circle 
that  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  dehvered  there  a 
sermon  from  memory  with  so  much  grace  as  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  his  heai*ers.  Is  there  no  connection  between  this 
early  habit  and  the  after  fame  of  this  eloquent  French  bishop? 
Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  famous  philosophers,  and  Euler,  the 
mathematician,  both  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  the 
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•-A21  ^*ai«rh  come  into  the  luiiul  tlircx 
T^:  :  •  t  is^ril,  invariable  order,  innipa 
vaiLible  for  purposes  of  thou^bt 
i^iurzi^  tilt  su1>je(^t  aire  fully,  we  sball 
-T  ^jiSEU  .  ^^ifj-s^^  are  built  upon  the  strength 
2:?"  ■  :_ i  .«v*-r  )t'  memoi*}'.  It  is  from  this  pc 
■^  -L-ii^ic-i  ■  «  ^«*neralizo,  abstract,  compare,  ua 
jz,  — :3=iifc.  .=>ftetin.  explain,  account  for,  and  perf^: 
iiit-!?4'i>pic  power  covered  by  the  ^v— 
^bich  has  attended  the  educatio:s 
■..2k  2.  t  ^fAt  measure  to  the  girl's  wonde-  : 
j3S2rr  ^,  -eniM'ious  that  everything  she  rf_- 
_=£".  P--r>»istent  memory  work  of  vca*y  t- 
£  -ituJy,  followed  by  an  analysis  of 


»  _L  _••  •^Tcngaizing  again  of  the  whole,  is  th(»  E. 
■^  -  -  ,  "*i^  -h  aciiuiring  language.  The  main  «. 
t'..f  fg^       LT.-r    L    -»mmitting   to  memory  easy  Ian gii_ 

IT  the  early  years  of  a  pupil's  cot* 


••  .^MM /<'«■>  -iitehtion. 

j.Tniaai.  i^-c  under  the  control  of  the  will  and  laj 
^  it  ^vipil  himself.     A  chihl  whose  habits  (^"1 
.^-a.     u*'     '*wi""**-i  no  training  needs   disci2)line    of      1 
r   sr-  HUCr  of  the  power  of  c<mcentration  so  n€->< 

-a:t-?-.«iai  work.     To  permit  a  child   in   evexj 

rr'-uirh  a  lesson,  rec quiring  nothing  but 
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the  accurate  performance  of  it  gratifies  him.  There  are  pupils 
in  all  our  classes  who  must  go  through  this  process  of  learn- 
ing by  heart  if  they  are  to  carry  away  any  understanding  of 
what  they  have  studied.  Incongruities  of  memory  will  con- 
tinually obtrude  themselves,  but  the  teacher  should  not  let 
these  things  perplex  him.  He  must  know  that  ingenuity  in 
the  arrangement  of  words  is  a  power  that  comes  very  slowly, 
and  only  after  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  the 
maturing  process  of  development  has  given  strength  to  the 
mind.  There  are  hundreds  of  our  pupils  who  could  tell  us  of 
seeing  "  a  poor,  weak  old  man,"  but  how  many  would  ever  of 
themselves  think  of  saying  "  an  old  man,  poor  and  weak."  In 
this  particular  the  deaf  certainly  have  no  imagination. 

c.  Interest  must  be  roused. 

The  memory  of  language  depends  partly  upon  the  vividness 
of  the  impression  with  which  it  is  first  received.  The  deaf  are 
anxious  to  get  information.  Short  lessons  in  history,  espe- 
cially those  treating  of  famous  men,  never  fail  to  arouse  their 
interest.  Anything  else  that  will  win  their  interest  and  atten- 
tion is  profitable,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  special 
advantages  of  history  in  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  of  a  class. 

d.  Memory  necessitates  repetition. 

This  is  the  secret  of  all  success  in  reading  and  writing  an 
artificial  language.  In  no  other  way  can  the  deaf  get  the  rep- 
etition which  the  mind  demands  than  by  this  process  of  mem- 
orizing. It  must  not  be  expected  that  what  is  learned  in  this 
way  will  be  immediately  available  for  original  thought ;  that 
will  require  time ;  but  when  the  eye  meets  again  on  the  printed 
page  words  and  phrases  once  memorized  they  are  more  readily 
recognized.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  natural  way  in  which 
children  learn  their  mother  tongue  is  the  spelling,  reading,  and 
re-reading  necessary  to  fix  the  idiom  of  a  language  permanently 
in  the  mind,  and,  without  this  labor,  I  do  not  see  how  a  deaf 
child  can  ever  become  naturalized  to  the  national  speech. 

W.  G.  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  American  Aftylum^ 

Ifartf</rdy  Conn. 


ASKED,  SAID,  TOLD. 

There  Ih  no  greater  field  for  language  work  in  a  young  class 
than  upon  the  constructions  involved  in  the  use  of  asked,  aaidj 
and  told.  No  language  forms  are  more  needed  to  enable  a 
deaf  child  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  arise 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  people  about  him. 

That  language  should  be  imparted  to  the  deaf  in  a  practical, 
natural  order,  is  conceded  by  all  instructors.  What  e4Ui  be 
more  practical,  more  natural,  than  to  teach  what  the  child  de- 
sires to  make  use  of  daily  1  If  we  listen  to  a  group  of  hear- 
ing and  speaking  children,  how  often  we  catch  these  words : 
'*  I  asked  mamma,  and  she  said  — ;'  "  Papa  told  me  that  — /' 
etc.  We  hear  these  words  constantly,  for  children  talk  about 
what  they  are  interested  in,  and  they  are  more  interested  in 
what  theii*  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates  think,  do, 
and  say  than  in  anything  else. 

A  deaf  child  is  Uke  all  other  children  ;  he  thinks  much  the 
same  thoughts,  and  in  consequence  desires  to  tell  the  same 
things  and  to  make  the  same  requests.  We  must,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  supply  the  language  in  which  he  may  express  theRe 
thoughts,  or  allow  him  to  stumble  lamely  on,  forming  the  habit 
of  saying  what  he  does  not  mean,  because  he  is  forced  to  pass 
over  or  to  evade  the  real  thought  for  want  of  the  proper 
language  in  which  to  exj^ress  it.  Without  the  asked,  said,  and 
told  constructions,  nearly  all  connected  language  written  by 
the  pupil  will  be  incomplete  and  more  or  less  disjointed. 

In  naiTation,  he  must  be  able  to  tell  what  was  said  as  well 
as  what  was  done,  so  that  the  bearing  of  one  thought  or  act 
upon  another  may  not  be  lost  and  the  meaning  rendered  unin- 
telligible. For  instance,  take  the  following  original  exercise, 
attempted  by  a  pupil  before  these  constructions  had  been 
taught,  and  compare  it  with  the  accompanying  one  written  by 
the  teacher,  giving  expression  to  the  child's  real  meaning  after 
she  had  discovered  it  by  questioning : 

Wluit  the  Pupil  mid.  What  she  meant  to  say. 

Yesterday  evening   I  could  not  Yesterday   evening  I  could  not 

find  my  slate.  find  my  slate,  and  I  asked  Mary  if 

she  knew  where  it  was. 
Maggie  Field  had  it.  She  mid  that  Maggie  Field  had 


it. 
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I  went  to  her  but  she  did  not 
have  it. 

I  saw  Louise  Miller  writing  a 
story  on  it. 

I  wanted  it.   It  was  not  my  slate. 


Then  I  showed  my  name  on  it  to 
her.     She  knew  it  was  my  slate. 

She  wanted  to  keep  her  story  and 
she  would  not  give  the  slate  to  me. 

She  was  mean  and  she  made  a 
face  at  me. 

I  almost  cried  because  I  could 
not  write  my  lesson. 

This  morning  I  came  to  school. 

I  did  not  write  my  lesson  last 
evening. 

Louise  would  not  give  my  slate 
to  me. 

My  teacher  was  surprised  that 
Loui.se  was  selfish.  She  wrote  a 
note  and  I  carried  it  to  Louise's 
teacher.  She  read  it  and  wash  the 
story  off  the  slate  and  give  it  to  me. 

Louise  washed  the  story  off  the 
slate  and  gave  it  to  me. 

She  was  very  angry  and  will  wash 
ray  story  off  my  slate  this  evening. 


I  went  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
have  it. 

I  saw  Louise  Miller  writing  a 
story  on  it. 

I  (isk^d  her  for  it,  but  she  Mid 
that  it  was  not  my  slate.  I  stUd 
that  it  was. 

Then  I  showed  my  name  on  it  to 
her  and  told  her  that  she  knew  it 
was  my  slate. 

She  hoid  that  she  wanted  to  keep 
her  story,  and  tfiat  she  toould  7wt 
give  the  slate  to  me. 

I  told  her  t/uU  she  was  mean,  and 
she  made  a  face  at  me. 

I  almost  cried  because  I  could 
not  write  ray  lesson. 

This  morning  I  came  to  school, 
and  my  teacher  aj*ked  me  why  I  did 
not  write  my  less(m  last  evening. 

Then  I  told  her  about  Louise. 

She  said  that  she  was  surprised 
that  Louise  was  selfish.  She  wrote 
a  note  and  I  carried  it  to  Louise's 
teacher.  She  read  it,  and  told 
Louise  to  iPOMh  the  story  off  the 
slate  and  give  it  to  me. 

Louise  did. 


She  was  very  angry,  and  said  thcU, 
she  would  wash  my  lesson  off  ray 
slate  this  evening. 

If  this  subject  is  examined  carefully  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  simple  ideas  which  cannot  be  expressed  at  all 
without  these  constructions.  Suppose  a  child  wishes  permis- 
sion to  make  inquiry  concerning  Miss  L.'s  mother,  who  is 
known  to  be  ill.  He  cannot  ask  for  tbat  permission  without 
using  the  form,  "  May  I  aak  Miss  L.  if  her  mother  is  better?" 
or  "  May  I  ask  Miss  L.  ho^n  her  mother  is  V  or  "  May  I  ask 
Miss  L.  about  her  mother  ?"  He  cannot  give  you  the  idea  con- 
tained in  this  sentence,  "  Father  told  me  7U}t  to  lend  my  skates 
to  the  boj/8,''  without  using  the  form  ^Hold — not  to^'^  or 
^^told — tfuit — must  notr 

There  are  any  number  of  similar  examples,  and  a  pupil  will 
not  wait  two,  three,  and  four  years  Ijefore  he  attempts  to  ex- 
press such  ideas.     If  we  do  not  give  him  the  proper  language 
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constructions,  he  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  and  depend 
upon  signs — a  habit  that,  from  the  beginning  of  a  deaf  child's 
school  life,  should  be  discouraged  and  rendered  unnecessary 
as  far  as  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  pupil  is  able  to  write  sentences 
expressing  original  connected  ideas,  using  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  of  verbs,  and  is 
able  to  use  the  imperative  mood  of  verbs  and  to  ask  and  to 
answer  simple  questions,  he  is  ready  for  asked,  aaid^  and  told. 

He  must  first  be  able  to  understand  and  correctly  use  the 
simple  sentences,  "  I  want  a  new  book,"  and  "  Please  give  me 
a  new  book,''  before  he  can  intelligently  read  or  write,  "  John 
asked  Mr.  N.  for  a  new  book."  He  must  not  be  required  to 
read  or  to  write,  "  Mr.  N.  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  to 
school  yesterday,  and  I  said  that  I  was  sick,"  until  he  can  un- 
derstand Mr.  N.'s  question  and  many  similar  ones,  and  can 
answer  them  in  correct  language. 

With  an  entering  class  of  average  age  and  ability  the 
work  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  introduction  of  asked, 
said,  and  told  can  be  done  during  the  first  year  and  the  early 
weeks  of  the  second.  Then  the  following  constructions  may 
safely  be  given : 
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There  is  a  general  rule  goyeming  all  of  the  asked  and  told 
constructions,  and  when  this  is  discovered  by  the  pupil  he  has 
taken  a  great  step  towards  their  mastery. 

The  outline  kept  upon  the  large  slates  where  the  pupils  can 
refer  to  it  has  been  found  of  considerable  help.  These  con- 
structions involve  a  great  variety  of  language,  and  the  entire 
second  year  can  easily  be  spent  in  developing  them.  I  would 
begin  by  saying,  in  writing  or  spelling,  "Ask  Alice  if  she  is 
cold ;"  "  Tell  John  not  to  make  a  noise  ;"  "Ask  Mary  if  she  is 
going  home  next  Saturday ;"  "  Tell  Flora  that  her  dress  is  very 
pretty  "  [see  outline  column  (a)],  requiring  each  request  to  be 
properly  complied  vnih  [see  outline  column  (6)].  I  would  con- 
tinue exercises  of  this  character  for  several  weeks — being  careful 
to  bring  out  all  the  forms  in  the  outline — until  a  very  clear 
idea  of  to  ask  and  to  tell  is  acquired. 

I  would  then  require  these  little  conversations  to  be  written 
out :  "  Miss  S.  asked  me  where  I  got  my  new  muff,  and  I  told 
her  that  my  sister  sent  it  to  me.  She  said  that  I  must  write 
and  thank  her  for  it."    [See  outline  column  (c).] 

The  sequence  of  tenses  must  be  carefully  observed,  and 
much  practice  in  the  use  of  all  the  constructions  must  be 
given. 

The  conversations  that  naturally  occur  in  the  school-room 
should  be  utilized,  but  they  should  be  supplemented  by  others 
planned  by  the  teacher  to  biing  out  the  forms  upon  which  the 
class  is  weakest. 

The  conversations  may  be  carried  on  in  writing,  spelling, 
signs,  or  speech,  where  it  can  be  employed. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  the  most  difficult  task  is  for  a 
pupil  to  put  into  correct  language  what  has  been  said  in  signs 
outside  of  the  school-room,  hence  special  drill  covering  this 
should  be  given. 

When  the  child^s  mind  begins  to  assimilate  these  new  forms 

they  will  appear  interwoven  vdth  other  matter  in  his  original 

composition — in  letters,  anecdotes  of   home  and  school-life, 

news,  etc.    As  long  as  mistakes  occur  upon  these  constructions, 

the  need  for  more  drill  upon  them  is  evident.     When  once 

mastered,  a  complete  foundation  has  been   laid   for  future 

language  work. 

ANNA  C.  HURD, 
Inntructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Philadelphiay  Pa, 


BENSON.— in. 

While  I  was  North  last  summer,  some  of  my  acquaintaiices 
where  kind  enough  to  make  inquiries  after  Benson.  Some  of 
their  questions  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently clear  on  certain  points.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that 
no  erroneous  impressions  should  go  abroad  with  reference  to 
a  character  of  Benson^s  importance,  so  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
make  amends  for  past  offences  of  omission  and  commission, 
beside  adding  a  few  more  notes  on  his  scholastic  career. 

One  lady  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  Benson^s  first  name. 
His  first  name  is  Benson.  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  that, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  pointing  out 
one  of  the  good  features  of  a  small  school.  Here  we  find  a 
personal  intimacy  between  pupil  and  teacher  which  is  notice- 
ably and  unavoidably  absent  in  a  large  institution ;  there  the 
first  names,  especially  the  commoner  ones,  become  duplicated 
and  reduplicated  until  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  last  name 
in  order  to  specify  which  "  John  "  or  '*  Henry  "  or  "Albert "  is 
meant.  But  I  protest  against  the  custom  which  obtains  in 
some  localities  of  omitting  the  first  name  altogether,  and  par- 
ticularly objectionable  is  this  when  speaking  of  the  girls. 

"  Johnson  has  fallen  out  of  the  swing,  and  Slaughter  has  gone 
to  call  the  nurse.'' 

"  Bradley  got  a  box  from  home  to-day." 

Such  expressions  may  be  heard  any  day  in  most  of  our  larger 
schools,  and  that,  too,  when  reference  is  had  to  sweet-faced  little 
ones,  who  are  thus  robbed  of  much  of  their  winsomeness. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  offence  and  no  excuse  for  it  in  a  small 
school.  And  accordingly,  even  in  the  case  of  Benson,  who  is 
no  infant  and  not  particularly  winsome,  the  last  name  is  rarely 
used,  and  is  probably  not  known  to  many  about  the  place. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  not  quite  certain  what  it  is  myself.  I  wrote 
it  phonetically  as  it  was  pronounced  to  me  (and  repronounced, 
by  request,  and  subsequently  pronoimced  again)  by  Benson's 
brother  when  he  first  came  here,  and  I  then  decided  to  await 
the  arrival  of  letters  from  his  home  ere  I  could  be  assured  as 
to  the  exact  orthography.  But  Benson's  father  employs  an 
amanuensis,  and  this  official  apparently  labors  under  the  same 
difficulty  that  I  do,  for  I  have  noted  that  he  rarely  spells  the 
name  twice  the  same  way. 
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^at  It  is  necessary  to  correct  the  statement  of  Ben- 
Hia  brother,  on  his  first  visit,  Sftid  that  Benson  was 
j  sixteen.  Taking  liim  "  Yiy  and  large,"  I  felt  sure  he  wan  nearer 
I  twenty.  Diligent  inquiry  has  at  last  elicited  the  coy  admie- 
Isioii  that  he  was  twenty  oof  last  May. 

When  ai'ticulation  was  introduced  into  the  colored  depai't- 

■  tnent  last  fall,  Benson  regarded  the  new  feature  as  a  great  joke. 
PThe  efforts  at  speech  made  by  the  learners  threw  him  into  eon- 

■  Tulsions  of  laughter.  When  it  was  suggested  that  he  enter  the 
■new  claaa,  he  gave  all  concerned  to  understand  that  he  had  no 
l^'iiiQe  for  such  frivohty.  Being  properly  urged  and  his  benefi- 
Jcent  influence  being  duly  puinted  out.  he  gave  a  reluctant  aa- 
l«ent  and  ambled  forwaid  to  the  recitation  chairs.  After' 
|weeks  of  trial  it  became  evident  that  Benson's  moaks  and 

k«bii'pR  could  never  be  moulded  into  anything  remotely  reseiu- 

■  Wing  speech,  and  it  was  accordingly  deliejitely  hinted  that  he 
(;ould  now  be  dispensed  with  in  that  department,  but  he  de- 
clined to  take  the  hint.     Ai'ticulatiun  had  become  a  thing  to  be 

I  desired  in  hia  eyes,  and  he  promptly  came  forward  day  after 
lay  and  insisted  on  being  heard.     The  ai-tful  Pick,  ever  on  the 
Iftlert  for  Beuwou's  disoomfiture,  paid  special  attention  to  the 
I  vocal  efforts  ()f  the  latter,  and  frequently  appealed  to  the  teacher 
to  know  whether  Benson  spoke  correctly  or  not.     Evasive  re- 
plies did  not  satisfy  the  youug  rascal,  and  he  would  archly  re- 
spond, "  I  know  !    I  know !    That  not  right !  "  and  would  then 
begin  to  make  remarks  of  a  personal  character  in  the  sign- 
language.     But    Benson,  secure  in   the  conviction  that  Pick 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  absolutely  sure  that  bis 
cuperfect,  would  placidly  continue  his  oratorio  un- 
iaturbed  by  the  innuendoes  of  his  ciitic.     In  his  controversies 
nih  this  juvenile,  Benson  usually  takes  refuge  in  a  lofty  and 
tnous  style,  and  an  affectation  of  sublime  indifference  that 
)eB  not  in  the  leant  impress  Pick.     These  failing,  he  breaks 
^pai  into  vociferous  objurgation,  which  ought  to  be  preserved, 
but  which  could  only  be  secured  by  the  aid  of  a  phonograph, 
for  it  certainly  eould  be  represented  by  no  alphalietical  chai'- 
acters   known    to   man.     When    this    stage   is   reached  Pick 
iBUftlly  retires,  either  overawed  or  more  probably  from  pru- 
tntial  motives.     Officipl  notification  from  the  head  of  the  In- 
iitute,  diplomatically  presented,  ultimately  was  instrumental 
It  inducing  Benson  to  give  up  his  oratorical  studies,  though  he 
igged  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  sought 
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this  position  in  the  first  place ;  it  had  been  a  clear  case  of  the 
office  seeking  the  man.  In  fact,  he  had  gone  into  the  thing 
against  his  better  judgment,  and  in  his  opinion  he  had  not 
been  treated  with  that  consideration  that  was  unquestionably 
his  due.  But  let  that  pass.  Things  had  gone  too  far  now  for 
arbitration  or  apology,  and  hereafter  the  oral  method  need  ex- 
pect no  further  support  from  him. 

Benson's  theology  is  extremely  optimistic  as  regards  himself, 
but  he  has  nothing  but  the  darkest  of  forebodings  for  Pick. 
Sometimes  his  prognostications  of  Pick's  future  are  of  such  a 
realistic  nature  that  1  feel  called  upon  to  interfere  and  suggest 
a  change  in  the  drift  of  the  conversation.  He  has  never  dis- 
tinctly avowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong ;  possibly  he  thinks  there  is  no  necessity  for  proving 
an  axiom.  Any  attempt  to  foster  on  him  an  infraction  of  the 
rules  is  certain  to  be  met  with  an  animadversion  on  the  state 
of  Pick's  morals  and  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  at  large. 
Anything  at  all  approximating  an  admission  of  shortcoming 
on  his  own  part  apparently  never  enters  his  mind.  If  there  is 
no  opportunity  of  evasion,  he  placidly  asserts  his  royal  pre- 
rogative and  assures  me  that  it  is  all  right ;  he  did  that  him- 
self ;  Pick  and  these  other  miscreants  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Of  course  it  was  unusual  to  find  that  they  were  not  im- 
pHcated,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not,  and  hence  it 
was  unnecessar}'  to  pursue  the  investigation  further. 

At  the  close  of  last  session,  while  I  was  one  day  explaining 
to  the  colored  pupils  in  whose  charge  they  would  go  home, 
over  what  road,  etc.,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  snort  of  wrath 
from  Benson.  Inquiry  revealed  that  Pick  had  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  to  the  fact  that  Benson  and  Henry  were 
to  travel  together.  Henry  is  a  happy-go-lucky  individual,  some 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  for  whom  Benson  has  the  most  pro- 
found contempt.  He  wears  his  apparel  with  an  air  of  unstudied 
negligence,  and  in  moments  of  abstraction  permits  his  lower 
jaw  to  become  detached  from  the  upper  to  quite  an  appreciable 
degree.  These  things  grate  upon  Benson's  sense  of  propriety, 
he  being  something  of  a  dude.  I  took  a  picture  of  the  colored 
pupils  in  their  class-room  one  day,  and  Henry,  wearying  of  the 
delay,  sank  languidly  back  in  his  desk  and  permitted  his  chin 
to  droop  upon  his  chest  in  his  accustomed  fashion,  so  that  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  in  his  countenance  was  a  yawning 
chasm.    When  Benson  caught  sight  of  this  hiatus  in  the  proof 
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he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  himself,  but  when- 
ever photography  was  mentioned  after  that  he  always  desired 
to  be  "  taken  "  separate  and  apart  from  the  herd.  Now,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  booked  for  railway  travel  in  company  with  this 
same  Henry,  he  took  occasion  publicly  and  vociferously  to  dis- 
claim all  connection  whatsoever  with  him  ;  and  accordingly,  when 
on  the  departure  of  the  pupils  I  went  forward  to  the  car  re- 
served for  colored  passengers,  I  found  that  Benson  had  placed 
himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  obnoxious  Henry,  and  was 
gazing  out  of  the  window  in  profound  contemplation  of  the 
scenery. 

A  few  mornings  ago  I  entered  the  colored  school-room  to 
find  Benson  in  a  state  of  great  indignation.  Was  he  supposd 
to  furnish  brains  for  the  whole  class,  or  might  he  be  pardoned 
if  he  insisted  upon  being  held  accountable  for  one  lesson  only, 
and  that  his  own  ?  Being  asked  to  state  his  grievance  in  less 
general  terms,  he  intimated  that  Jim  had  been  copying  from 
him  again.  If  the  thing  were  of  infrequent  occuri-ence,  or  if 
Jim  were  the  only  one  who  profited  at  his  expense,  it  might 
perhaps  be  borne,  but  this  daily  and  drastic  drain  on  his  intel- 
lectual powers  was  too  great,  and  he  had  determined  that  for 
once  at  least  they  might  shift  for  themselves;  he  would  write 
no  lesson  this  day.  His  teacher's  explanation  differed  some- 
what from  BensonV.  For  a  day  or  two  she  had  been  puzzling 
over  his  good  lessons ;  they  were  too  good.  Benson,  in  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  had  overdone  the  thing.  If  he  had  been 
more  expert,  he  would  have  thrown  in  a  few  mistakes  by  way 
of  diversion,  if  nothing  more,  but  a  perfect  lesson  day  after 
day  from  that  source  could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion.  She 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  ostentatious  erasure  of 
the  writing  on  his  slate  needed  a  little  supervision.  The 
supervision  was  given,  the  slate  was  wiped  clean,  and  Benson's 
morning  lesson  did  not  materialize.  She  was  also  inclined  to 
the  behef  that  Benson's  wrath  at  Jim  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  Jim  kept  his  slate  carefully  concealed  from  scrutiny 
and  thus  destroyed  Benson's  last  hope  of  securing  information 
on  the  lesson.  Then  Benson's  ultimatum  came.  Then  I  came. 
I  also  saw,  but  I  did  not  emulate  Caesar  any  further.  Indeed, 
I  rather  adopted  the  tactics  of  Benson,  for  I  studiously  turned 
my  attention  elsewhere  and  left  the  teacher  to  struggle  with 
the  problem  alone. 

A  lady  at  Lake  George,  asking  about  Benson,  said,  inno- 
cently enough:. 
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" He's  a  white  boy,  isn't  he?  " 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  that  art- 
less inquiry  has  been  the  source  of  much  comfort  to  me;  it  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  I  have  not  painted  Benson  as  black  as 
he  is.  However,  complexion  is  only  skin  deep,  and  it  will  do 
no  harm  for  me  to  explain  in  set  terms  that  while  his  face  is 
not  so  black  that  '^  charcoal  will  make  a  white  mark  on  it,'' 
still  he  can  never  hope  to  pass  for  a  blonde. 

Benson  is  never  so  happy  in  school-work  as  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  back  into  the  chirography  of  the  days  when  he 
first  came  here.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  him  laboriously 
copying  from  the  large  wall  slates  some  of  these  weird  char* 
acters,  and  woe  be  to  the  unlucky  juvenile  who  accidentally  or 
purposely  erases  them  before  Benson  has  transcribed  them  in 
ink  or  plumbago  among  his  private  papers.  During  this  period 
his  brow  is  deeply  furrowed  with  thought,  and  he  will  pause  at 
times  in  profound  perplexity  over  some  doubtful  passage,  as 
though  the  fate  of  nations  were  trembling  in  the  balance.  Pick 
has  learned  that  on  such  occasions  it  is  best  for  him  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance.  I  have  sometimes  endeavored  to  get  a 
translation  of  some  of  these  effusions  by  asking  him  to  spell 
on  his  fingers  what  he  has  written,  but  in  vain.  He  gives  me 
to  understand,  by  dark  and  mysterious  signs,  that  this  is  a  pri- 
vate cipher  not  designed  for  publication.  This  evening  while 
I  was  writing  he  came  into  the  office  and  handed  me  one  of 
these  productions,  with  the  request  that  I  forward  it  to  the  man 
with  the  long  beard  (his  father,  I  suppose).  He  said  there  was 
a  mistake  in  one  line,  and  to  this  extent  I  agree  with  him.  I 
had  thought  of  asking  to  have  the  letter  stereotyped  and  in- 
serted here,  but,  owing  to  this  error  having  crept  in,  I  deem  it 
best  not  to  publish  it. 

Of  his  real  progress  in  learning  I  cannot  speak  in  very  en- 
thusiastic terms.  Still,  when  I  consider  the  long  weeks  that 
passed  before  he  was  able  to  use  a  single  word  intelligently,  I 
am  surprised  to  note  the  advance  he  has  made.  How  much  he 
has  learned !  He  can  describe  mauy  acts  con'ectly.  He  spells 
many  words  and  phrases  aptly  and  of  his  own  accord ;  he  can 
also  answer  several  questions  intelligently.  How  little  he  has 
learned!  No  need  for  me  ever  to  fear  discomfiture  at  the 
thought  that  Benson  may  some  day  read  and  understand  what 
I  have  written  of  him.  No  ;  it  is  as  much  of  a  sealed  book  to 
him  as  his  ''  cipher  "  is  to  me.     Yet  the  thought  is  not  solely 
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one  for  self-gratulation.  Have  I  been  altogether  fair  to  Ben- 
son t  He  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  me.  His  great  strength  is 
ever  at  my  service  and  is  cheerfully  exerted  whenever  he  is 
called  upon.  When  I  think  how  proud  he  is  of  the  slightest 
word  of  approval  from  me,  I  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  to  think 
of  what  I  have  said  behind  his  back.  Has  not  even  an  obscure, 
ignorant,  "  defective  "  negro  boy  some  rights  that  deserve  to 
be  respected  ? '   I  believe  he  has,  and  I  will  transgress  no  more. 

WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A., 
Prificipal  of  tJie  Florida  InntUute,  St,  Augufitinfj  Fla. 


A  CASE  OF  RECOVERY  OF  HEARING. 

Among  the  causes  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from 
schools  for  the  deaf  that  of  recovery  of  hearing  is,  perhaps, 
the  rarest,  and  certainly  one  which  principals  are  least  likely 
to  object  to.  The  subject  of  this  paper  was  one  of  my  own 
pupils  last  year,  and  now  attends  a  public  school  for  the  hear- 
ing in  this  city,  as  he  did  before  he  became  deaf.  The  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  family  physician  was  written  just  after 
the  boy  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  same  disease 
from  which  he  lost  his  hearing  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  re 
sume  his  studies,  and  was  a  reply  to  the  usual  questions  as  to 
cause  of  deafness,  consanguinity  of  parents,  etc.  The  state- 
ment gives  more  information  than  was  called  for  at  the  time, 
but  is  especially  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
The  physician  who  makes  the  statement  is  Louis  Bauer,  M.  D., 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  England,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons : 

Max  Fuerbriager  is  a  boy  of  11  years  and  8  months,  who  was  succes- 
sively attacked  by  peripheral  neuritis  (vaso-motor  Raynaud  disease),  and 
who  eventually  lost  his  sense  of  hearing,  apparently  from  the  same 
cause.  (1)  The  subject  of  this  report — namely,  Max  Fuerbringer — is 
personally  known  to  me  since  his  birth.  (2)  I  am  likewise  acquainted 
with  his  parentage  and  with  his  remote  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side. 
(3)  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  is  no  consanguinity  in  his  direct  or 
indirect  ancestry.  (4)  He  has  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  (5)  None  of 
his  family  is  afflicted  with  deafness.  (6)  But  his  father  committed  sui. 
cide  under  circumstances  indicative  of  melancholy  and  some  derange- 
ment of  the  mind.  (7;  The  older  sister  of  the  patient,  although  strong, 
active,  and  clever  in  acquiring  knowledge  at  school,  improving  rapidly 
by  musical  instruction  and  very  adroit  in  the  business  of  her  mother,  has 
been  subject  Uj  epileptic  paroxysms  in  long  intermissions.      The  last  at- 
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tack  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  (May,  1891).   (8) 
Until  the  commencement  of  his  recent  affliction  I  have  considered  Mai 
Fnerbringer  a  healthy,  active,  and  vigorous  boy ;  generally  docile,  and  of 
good  application  to  learn  and  improve  himself.     r9)  Max  F.  was  abont 
eleven  years  old  when,  without  premonition  or  apparent  provocation,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  most  painful  affection  of  the  fore  part  of  one 
foot.   (10)  I  saw  him  the  very  day  when  he  was  taken  sick.     (11)  There 
was  no  swelling  of  the  foot ;  no  discoloration  :  no  increase  of  tempera- 
ture or  change  of  contour.      But  the  sensitiveness  was  so  intense  to  the 
lightest  touch  that  at  one  time  I  suspected  exaggeration,  and  even  simu- 
lation. (12)  While  the  local  symptoms  seemed  to  be  so  very  severe,  hi« 
system  was  perfectly  free  from  incursion.      The  tongue  was  even  free 
from  coating,  although  his  appetite  was  certainly  diminished.     (13)  His 
sleep  was  interrupted  by  the  slightest  touch  of  his  foot  by  bed-clothes. 
( 14)  After  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  symptoms  and  conditions 
presented,  I  settled  the  diagnosis  as  peripheral  neuritis  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  (Raynaud's  disease),  and  treated  it  accordingly.     (15)  Already  at 
that  period  the  patient  evinced  considerable  irritability  of  temper  with- 
out adequate  provocation,  and  was  difficult  to  restram.     (16)  The  first 
spell  of  his  sickness  lasted  about  three  weeks,  when  it  suddenly  subsided, 
enabling  him  to  lay  aside  his  criitches,  return  to  school,  and  join  in  the 
sports  of  his  play-fellows.      (17)  The  relief  was,  however,  of  but  short 
duration.     A  similar  attack  befell  the  other  foot,  exhibiting  the  same 
symptoms  and  disappearing  in  like  manner.      (18)  The  next  invasion  of 
•  the  same  nature  was  at  the  neck.     (19)  Then  followed  an  alternation 
from  one  of  the  affected  localities  to  the  other.     (20)  About  six  months 
ago  the  patient  suddenly  and  so  completely  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  of 
both  ears  that  the  strongest  sound  made  no  impression  upon  him  what- 
soever.     (21)  I  have  noticed  no  change  since  in  the  degree  of  his  deaf- 
ness.    (22)  I  do  believe  that,  even  in  this  affliction,  neuritis  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves  lies  at  the  bottom,  for  there  is  no  pain,  nor  any  evidence  of 
physical  derangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus.      (23)  Since  his  deaf- 
ness set  in  hehas  twice  had  attacks  of  neuritis  in   one  foot,  without  any 
modification  of  the  former.      He  is  just  recovering  from  the  last  attack. 
(24)  His  mental  excitability  is  at  times  strongly  marked  and  rises  occa- 
sionally to  a  furious  paroxysm,  in  which  nothing  can  restrain  him.     He 
seems  then  not  to  know  himself,  but  remembers  and  repents  it  after  the  fit 
is  over.     (25)  At  ordinary  periods  he  occupies  his  leisure  hours  very 
usefully ;  he  seems  to  realize  his  unpropitious  future  and  tries  to  acquire 
some  profitable  occupation.    (26)  His  general  health  appears  to  be  undis- 
turbed :  he  enjoys  good  appetite,  sleeps  well,  and  has  regular  passages  of 
the  bowels. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Clinique 
of  August,  1891,  and  is  Dr.  Bauer's  account  of  the  boy's 
recovery  of  hearing : 

A  Sudden  Return  of  Hearing  after  Coynplete  Deafnens  of  over  thirteen 
months. — The  readers  of  the  Clinique  will  doubtless  remember  that  on 
two  occasions  in  the  past  I  detailed  a  striking  case  of  Raynaud^s  disease 
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ander  my  charge.  The  neuritic  attacks  affected  alternately  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  feet,  and  only  once  involved  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  Sooo 
ifter  this  attack,  the  patient,  a  boy  then  about  eleven  years  old,  lost  his 
learing,  and  remained  abwlutely  deafxin.i\i  the  19th  of  this  month  (July, 
1891). 

When  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  our  city,  he  was  calm , 
locile,  assidiious  in  learning,  and  well  liked  by  his  instructors.  When 
it  home,  he  occupied  his  time  in  painting  and  drawing;  Occasionally  he 
would  join  in  the  work  of  a  decorator  of  crockery,  and  made  surprising 
progress  in  the  art.  On  different  occasions  he  exhibited  spells  of  mental 
excitation  bordering  (m  mania,  and  threatened  members  of  the  family 
with  such  weapons  as  lay  within  his  reach.  While  suffering  from  the 
last  of  these  attacks  he  attempted  to  shoot  a  colored  man  whom  he 
unjustly  suspected  of  an  offence.  Missing  him,  however,  he  wounded  a 
little  boy  who  happened  to  stand  in  the  line  of  his  aim.  Although  the 
pistol  was  a  mere  toy  and  could  not  seriously  injure  any  one.  this  inci- 
dent clearly  showed  that  the  patient  was  incapable  of  controlling  his 
insane  excitation,  nor  could  he  be  restrained  by  others.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  became  the  duty  of  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
protection  of  the  city  institution  for  the  insane.  While  there  he  became 
very  docile,  and  occupied  himself  calmly  with  the  same  work  as  he  had 
done  at  home.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  relatives  not  to  leave  the 
patient  at  the  asylum,  but  to  transfer  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
the  care  of  suitable  persons  in  the  country.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  institution  and  given  in  charge  of  a 
gentleman  in  Carondelet  [a  suburb  south  of  St.  Louis],  for  both  safe- 
keeping and  instruction.  Here  it  was  that  the  first  but  rapid  sign  of 
hearing  showed  itself  in  the  perception  of  one  shrill  whistle  of  a  steam- 
engine.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  July.  When  he  arose,  five  days  later, 
he  could  discriminate  between  the  noise  of  a  moving  electric  street-car 
and  every  other  sound,  moderated  at  once  his  own  loud  voice,  and  dis- 
played an  intense  delight  at  the  sudden  recovery  of  so  important  a  sense. 

All  the  attacks  of  Raynaud's  disease  had  set  in  suddenly.  With  the  same 
abruptness  he  had  become  deaf  in  both  ears.  I  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  deafness  was  but  a  phase  of  the  same  malady,  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion I  had  based  the  rather  sanguine  hope  of  eventual  and  sudden  re- 
covery. Whether  the  present  relief  will  be  permanent,  or  whether  the  af- 
fliction will  return,  as  the  others  had  repeatedly  done,  to  the  same  local- 
ities, is  a  qiiestion  which  future  observation  of  the  case  alone  can 
answer. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Raynaud's  disease  pertains 
mainly  to  the  vaso-raotor  peripheral  nerves.  The  excessive  hyperses- 
thesia  in  this  case  and  the  symmetrical  gangrene  in  others  admit  of  no 
other  explanation.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  sudden  recovery  of  my  case  is  the  work  of  nature  and  not  of  med- 
ical art.  All  my  efforts  have  been  limited  to  general  supervision  of  ap- 
propriate diet  and  functional  order,  for  the  best-informed  colleagues  on 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  best  literary  sources  on  the  subject 
left  me  without  even  a  suggestion  as  to  appropriate  treatment.  Having, 
therefore,   no  rational  basis  of  theraupeutic  procedure,   I  limited   my 
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treatment  to  general  hygienic  measureH.  That  no  special  local  measnres 
were  admissible  in  a  case  where  the  auditory  nerves  were  alone  involved 
seems  to  be  self  evident. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  me 

by  the  boy^s  aunt,  who  resides  with  the  family,  and  explains 

itself : 

The  return  of  his  hearing  is  a  most  strange  and  remarkable  case.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  boy.  His  irrita- 
bility and  passions  rose  to  such  a  height  that  he  became  unmanageable, 
and  even  dangerous  to  his  family  as  well  as  to  the  neighborhood,  and  his 
mother  was  compelled  to  place  him  in  an  asylum.  While  there,  although 
his  stay  was  limited  to  only  a  few  days,  a  complete  change  came  over  the 
child  mentally.  Whether  it  was  the  confinement  alone  or  the  unhappi- 
ness  he  felt  to  be  among  the  insane  and  the  fear  of  being  kept  there  that 
worked  the  miracle  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
came  out  of  the  institution  a  different  child  and  has  given  us  no  trouble 
since.  After  a  short  stay  with  friends  in  Garondelet  he  came  home,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  had  again  an  attack  of  neuritis  at  the  left  side  of 
his  neck  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  move  his  head.  The  next  morning 
his  hearing  suddenly  returned,  and  with  it  the  pain  and  the  stiffness  in 
his  neck  ceased  and  he  was  well  in  every  respect.  That  we  are  all  very 
happy  and  thankful  for  this  remarkable  recovery  you  can  well  imagine  ; 
it  is  a  blessing  that  we  had  given  up  all  hope  to  have  bestowed  upon  us 
again. 

The  boy  recently  visited  our  school,  and  of  course  was  the 
envy  of  his  former  school-mates.  His  ability  to  hear  was 
tested  by  several  teachers  of  the  Jefferson  Branch,  of  which 
our  school  is  a  part,  and  by  myself,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was 
perfectly  normal.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  "  how  it  hap 
pened,"  he  said  that  it  was  because  he  had  been  a  good  boy. 

JAMES  H.  CLOUD,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  St.  lAmin  Day-8chooly 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GW  THE   DEAF    CONVERSE   WITH.  EACH  OTHER 

IN  NORWAY. 

In  all  countries  and  at  all  periods  the  language  used  by  the 
deaf  in  their  mutual  intercourse  has  been  subject  to  changes, 
both  on  account  of  the  tliffe rentes  and  improvements  in  metb* 
ids  of  instruction  and  in  consequence  of  the  growing  attain- 
ts of  the  deaf. 

iild  be  an  interesting  task  to  write  an  esBay  showing 
le  development  of  the  hiiitory  of  this  language  in  the  several 
countries,  eHpecially  those  taking  the  lead  in  the  civilization 
of  mankind.     Such  a  ]>aper  undoubtedly  would  be  useful  to 
all  conremed  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.     Many  prejudiees 
mid  be  dispelled  and  many  misconceptions  corrected. 
I  am.  however,  not  capable  of  supplying  complete  infonua- 
in  concerning  the  progress  of  the  language  of  the  deaf  in 
my  own  country,  much  less  in  other  countries,  and  I  am  con- 
sequently obliged  to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  present  state  of 
this  language  in  Norway  and  itw  development  in  the  period 
ig  witbin  the  circle  of  my  own  esiwrience. 
There  con  be  uo  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Norwegian 
has  formed  itself  differently  from  that  of  the  deaf  in  most 
r  countries  on  account  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Norwegian  schools.    The 
■comes  very  striking  when  our  deaf  language  is 
ciompared  to  that  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.     Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  marks 
on  Advanced  stage  of  progress  and  hes  nearer  to  the  language 
of  the  future  than  any  other,  but  the  correctness  of  this  opin- 
ion can,  of  course,  only  be  ascertained  by  due  comparison  be- 
tween all  the  different  forms  of  language  existing,  and  such  a 
comparison  cannot  be  made  until  intelligent  deaf  persons  and 
their  teachers  from  all  countries  explain  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  languages  employed  in  their  respective  lands. 
The  progress  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  Norway  has 
m  peculiar.     The  first  institution  was  founded  in  1825  at 
dhjem,  in  a  district  which  lies,  geographically,  not  far  from 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  but.  in  regard  to  the  population, 
the  northern  estremity.     This  institution  worked  with  an 
irage  of  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  who  were  all  educateil  by  the 
ench  sign  iliethod   until  1848.     In  that  year  and  in  1850 
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there  were  founded  three  new  Bchools,  one  at  Christiania,  one 
at  Christiansand,  and  one  at  Bergen,  all  using  the  Oerman  oral 
method,  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  wholly  "  pure  "  either  in 
the  mother  country  or  anywhere  else.     The  manual  alphabet 
certainly  was  banished,  and  all  the  pupils,  without  exception, 
were  instructed  by  speech.     But,  more  or  less,  natural  signs 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  were  used  by  the  teachers,  as 
they  said,  in  order  to  promote  the  understanding  of  the  pupils 
and   facilitate  lip-reading.*     The  three  new  schools  worked 
with  a  total  number  of  about  two  hundred  pupils,  while  the 
Trondhjem  school  continued  to  instruct  fifty  or  sixty,  nearly 
all  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.     As  graduates  from 
the  Trondhjem  school  were  to  be  found  only  in  a  very  small 
number  in  the  populous  centres,  the  instruction  of  the  new 
oral  schools  laid  the  foundation  of  the  language  now  used  by 
the  deaf  in  this  country  in  their  intercourse  between  them- 
selves. 

The  method  used  by  the  oral  schools  remained,  on  the 
w^hole,  unaltered  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  although  it 
was  unmistakable  that  the  teachers  strove  to  restrict  the  use 
of  signs.  In  1881  and  1882  the  pure  oral  method,  which  was 
first  used  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  school  at  Riehen,  near  Basle, 
and  with  great  success,  was  introduced  in  all  Norwegian  schools 
except  the  old  institution  at  Trondhjem. 

But  this  change  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  recent  date,  and  has 
not  yet  influenced  the  language  of  the  deaf. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  had 
a  duration  of  four  or  five  years ;  sometimes  less,  seldom  more. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  signs  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
mutual  language  of  the  first  graduates.  The  signs  were,  so  to 
speak,  completed  or  explained  by  spoken  words,  formed  by 
movements  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue,  but  voiceless.  As  all 
the  graduates  could  read  from  the  lips,  many  "  semi-mutes  " 
even  then  used  principally  the  spoken  word  and  employed  signs 
only  as  illustrative  accessories.  When  a  graduate  of  the 
Trondhjem  school  was  present  in  the  company,  as  was  not 
often  the  case,  the  conversation  with  him  went  more  slowly, 

♦  I  must  beg  American  and  EngliHh  readers  not  t<>  confound  this  not 
pure  oral  method  with  any  of  the  so-called  '*  combined"  methods. 
8pee(;h  was  the  base  of  all  instruction,  and  the  signs  never  were  used  in- 
stead of  speech,  but  were  only  allowed  as  simultaneous  additions  to 
spoken  words. 
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because  his  elaborate  signs  were  not  all  familiar  to  the  other 
deaf,  and  because  the  manual  alphabet,  which  must  take  the 
place  of  spoken  words  in  the  case  of  names  or  other  more  dif- 
ficult words,  could  only  be  used  in  a  slow  and  awkward  man- 
ner by  the  orally-taught  deaf. 

During  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  oral  schools  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  edu 
cation  of  the  pupils.  As  early  as  about  1870  the  course  of 
instruction  was  prolonged  to  six  or  seven,  often  eight  years, 
and  the  pupils  graduated  from  the  schools  therefore  possess  a 
greater  mastery  of  language  than  their  predecessors.* 

The  consequence  of  the  improvements  has  been  that  speech 
is  constantly  gaining  ground.  The  spoken  word  now  can  be 
said  to  be  the  real  basis  of  the  language  of  the  average  deaf. 
Signs  are  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  facilitating  lip-reading, 
and  they  have  lost  much  of  their  elaborateness  and  complete- 
ness. They  are  often  simple  movements  of  the  hands,  which 
cannot  be  understood  if  not  combined  with  movements  of  the 
lips.  Many  signs  are  so  abridged  that  they  can  mean  several 
things.  Thus  the  sign  for  '^  man  ^'  can  also  mean  "  father,^'  and 
the  pronoun  "  man  "  corresponding  to  the  French  **  on."  There 
is  only  a  single  sign  for  "  woman,"  "  wife,"  "  mother,"  and 
"  maiden."  The  difference  of  meaning  must  be  ascertained  by 
watching  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The  elder  of  us  in  many 
cases  know  how  to  express  the  difference  by  signs  only,  but  it 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  as  the  movements  of  the 
lips  are  much  swifter  and  easier. 

The  deaf  speech  of  mutual  intercourse  is  still  in  most  cases 
voiceless.  But  some  of  the  deaf  graduated  under  the  old 
regime  (mostly  semi-mutes),  and  generally  the  graduates  of  the 
oral  schools  in  which  the  pure  method  was  employed  from  the 
beginning,  use  the  voice  even  in  the  company  of  each  other. 

The  language  of  the  deaf  being  thus  spoken  words  accom- 
panied with  signs,  it  is  possible  to  deliver  an  address  or  lecture 
to  large  "  audiences  "  of  deaf  persons,  pronouncing  it  verbatim, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  presence  of  a  hearing  audience. 
When  the  speaker  reads  to  the  intelligent  deaf  only,  he  will  be 
able  to  recite  the  tale  of  an  eminent  author  in  a  time  not  much 
exceeding  that  required  to  read  it  to  a  normal  audience,  only 
using  a  few  plain  signs  now  and  then.      Are  the  deaf  present 


♦  In  conformity  with  an  act  of  1881  introducing  compulsory  education 
from  July  1,  1883,  the  school  course  now  is  uniformly  eight  years. 
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in  possession  of  a  very  unequal  mastery  of  language  and  cul- 
ture of  mind,  the  lecturer  must  speak  more  slowly  and  use  more 
signs.  But  even  then  he  will  deliver  his  lecture  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  if  the  manual  alphabet  were  made  use  of. 
When  the  sentences  of  the  author  lie  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  "  hearers,"  they  can  be  explained  without  departing  from 
the  grammar  of  the  language  used  by  the  people  of  the 
country. 

It  must  be  added  that  nowhere  in  Norway  are  there,  nor 
have  there  been,  any  very  large  gatherings  of  adult  deaf.  In 
Christiania,  with  its  150,000  inhabitants,  there  are  only  to  be 
found  about  110  such  persons.  Large  institutions,  as  in  the 
United  States,  are  as  yet  unknown  here. 

Our  experience  in  Norway  shows  that  the  language  of  signs 
is  certainly  very  much  favored  by  the  deaf  and  facilitates  their 
conversation  between  themselves,  but  that  it  is  not  indispens- 
able  and  inevitable  as  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  deaf, 
as  often  is  h^lieved  in  countries  where  signs  form,  or  until  re- 
cently have  formed,  the  means  of  instruction,  and  therefore 
continue  to  be  the  only  means  of  conversation  between  the 
deaf. 

I  believe  that,  after  all,  the  oral  method,  or  the  speech  of 
the  deaf,  has  no  dangerous  rival  in  the  manual  alphabet.  The 
real  rival  is  the  sign-language.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  non-teaching  of  speech  makes  the  language  of  signs  un- 
avoidable, the  teaching  of  speech  will  make  signs  the  servants, 
and  by  degrees  deferential  ones  too,  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
language  of  the  deaf. 

The  principal  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Hamar,  some 
seventy  miles  north  of  Christiania,  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  a  deaf  person  who  never  had  seen  and  never 
will  be  able  to  see  other  people  employing  signs,  and  who  is 
imacquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet,  learns  and  makes  use 
of  language.  In  January,  1888,  he  received  a  deaf  and  blind 
girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  perfectly  dumb  and  had 
no  trace  of  hearing  or  sight.  This  girl,  Ragnhild  Kaata,  was 
taught  by  the  pure  oral  method.  She  had  invented  some  sim- 
ple signs  in  order  to  make  known  her  wants  to  those  about 
her.  But  when  spoken  words  were  given  her  she  made  no 
attempt  to  combine  them  with  signs.  When  she  wishes  to  say 
anything  to  her  teachers  or  playmates  she  uses  speech  alone. 
When  the  words  at  her  command  do  not  suffice,  she  strives 
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through  a  minute  mimical  description  of  the  thing,  the  action 
or  the  state, — about  such  a  description  as  you  or  I  would  em- 
ploy in  speaking  to  a  Chinese  or  a  Bussian, — to  explain  to  the 
person  spoken  to  that  she  wants  the  word  for  the  described 
matter.  The  fellow-pupils  never  attempt  to  use  signs  when 
speaking  to  her,  well  knowing  that  this  way  of  communicating 
is  too  troublesome  and  tedious  when  the  person  spoken  to  is 
blind.  When  she  does  not  understand  by  touching  the  Ups, 
they  write  in  her  hands. 

Unlike  the  American  deaf  and  blind  children  who  are  now, 
following  her  example,  learning  speech,  Ragnhild  never  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet.  If  her  in- 
structor would  teach  her  this  means  of  conversing,  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  employ  it  herself  as  a  regular  way  of  address- 
ing others,  as  it  requires  more  time  than  speech,  but  very 
likely  she  would  ask  a  person,  the  movement  of  whose  lips  she 
fails  to  understand,  to  spell  the  words  on  his  fingers ;  she  no 
doubt  would  be  quick  to  discover  that  the  manual  alphabet  is 
swifter  than  writing.  But  the  n^^nual  alphabet  is  little  known 
in  Norway;  even  amongst  the  deaf  many  are  imacquainted 
with  it  and  very  few  can  use  it  with  ease.  Consequently,  it 
will  not  prove  of  practical  value  to  teach  her  the  alphabet, 
especially  as  a  combination  of  speech  and  the  manual  alphabet 
does  not  afford  very  much  saving  of  time  compared  to  a  com- 
bination of  speech  and  writing.* 

While  signs  are  out  of  the  question  where  the  sight  is  want- 
ing, the  seeing  deaf  always  are  inclined  to  express  their 
thoughts  by  signs,  and  they  can  do  so  in  most  cases,  except 
when  the  dehcacy  or  subtlety  of  the  idea  requires  a  more 
precise  and  detailed  form  of  language.  But  the  great  defect 
of  the  sign-language,  as  admitted  by  all,  is  that  its  grammar 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  lauguage  used  by  mankind. 
The  deaf  taught  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet,  therefore, 
are  like  people  who  are  every  day  obliged  to  speak  with  two 
different  tongues.  Perhaps  a  few  gifted  deaf  are  capable  of 
mastering  both  languages  alike.  But  are  the  large  majority? 
Speech  and  lip-reading  can,  I  believe,  pave  the  way  to  a  dif- 

*For  particular  relating  to  the  iostruction  of  Kagnhild  Kaata,  I  refer 
to  the  Boston  periodical,  the  Mentor^  April,  1891.  The  fact  that  the 
oral  method  was  employed  in  teaching  her  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
Deaf-Mutes'  Jf/umaL  New  York,  in  1888.  See  also  the  AnnaUj  vol. 
XXXV,  pp.  217-219. 
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ferent  state  of  things.  Without  depriving  the  deaf  of  the  um  • 
of  signs,  it  by  degrees  substitutes  the  grammar  of  spoken  i 
words  for  that  of  the  sign-language. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  transition  of  the  ko- 
guage  of  the  deaf  from  signs  to  speech  will  be  much  retarded 
in  places  where  there  are  large  gatherings  of  the  deaf  using  sigoi 
only.  The  small  minority  must  speak  as  the  large  majoritf 
do.     There  lies,  in  a  nutshell,  the  chief  cause  of  the  opposition 

on  the  part  of  the  deaf  to  the  oral  method. 

LARS  A.  HAVSTAD,  M.  A., 

CTurUtiania^  Narwa^. 


LETTERS  TO  A  BEGINNER— L 

My  Dear  A.:  You  have  been  very  often  in  my  thoughts  of 
late,  since  I  heard  that  you  had  begun  the  work  of  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  I  propose  to  make  you  the  recipient  of  some  adnca 
Pardon  me  for  saying  that,  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  joor 
connection  with  this  department  of  pedagogics,  your  utility 
will  consist  chiefly  in  the  use  that  I  am  about  to  put  you  to,  so 
that  I  trust  you  will  peruse  what  I  indite  with  becoming  hu- 
mility, and  endeavor  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  task. 

I  assume  that  in  entering  upon  this  work  you  have  been 
actuated  by  one  of  two  motives :  you  either  propose  making  it 
your  life-work,  or  design  to  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing higher.     I  will  not  at  present  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  find  anything  higher,  but  will  accept 
•your  \dew  of  the  matter,  for  it  certainly  must  be  your  view  if 
you  simply  intend  to  make  a  convenience  of  this  occupation 
until  such  time  as  it  suits  your  convenience  to  leave  it.    I  shall    ' 
have  occasion  at  times  to  regard  you  as  in  one  of  these  posi- 
tions and  sometimes  in  the  other.     I  may  as  well,  also,  confess 
to  you  that  I  am  a  little  given  to  romancing  in  my  more  seri- 
ous moods,  so  when  you  find  me  expressing  indignation  against 
some  noted  but  nameless  member  of  our  profession,  you  need 
not  immediately  begin  to  conjecture  who  is  meant,  and  appl^ 
my  criticism  to  this  or  that  person  of  your  acquaintance,  for  \i 
may  be  that  I  have  simply  set  up  a  man  of  straw  for  a  littA^ 
tilt  when  I  may  feel  sure  that  I  can  down  my  opponent      ^ 
these  days  almost  auything  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  prxx 
(I  saw  something  last  week  in  the  papers  with  your  nam^ 
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tached.  No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  regard 
these  rhymes  with  less  complacency  than  you  do  now.)  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  there  is  danger  of  being  "  interviewed,"  and 
then  regretting  that  you  ever  said  certain  things  publicly. 
There  is  danger  of  posthumous  publication  of  private  corre- 
spondence. So,  for  fear  of  any  mishap  of  this  character  befall- 
ing me,  I  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  nom  de  plume  in  this 
series  of  letters.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  me 
under  the  thin  disguise,  and  even  if  you  do  not  it  is  no  great 
matter,  as  I  am  principally  concerned  in  your  receiving  and 
digesting  the  admonitions  and  suggestions  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion now  to  \isit  upon  you. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  perplex  you  will  be  the  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  with  reference  to  methods.  Every  teacher 
has  some  particular  theory,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  much 
puzzled  to  find  how  much  liberty  is  allowed  in  this  particular 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  In  the  same  in- 
stitution you  will  find  the  advocates  of  methodical  signs,  nat- 
ural signs,  and  no  signs  at  all.  You  will  also  find  that  these 
various  advocates  will,  on  occasion,  defend  their  pet  ideas 
against  all  comers  with  considerable  vigor.  You  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  taken  at  once  with  the  notion  of  reforming  the 
customary  order  of  signs.  No  amount  of  explanation  will  have 
any  effect  on  you  for  a  time.  But  you  will  recover  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  or  possibly  less  time.  Like  the  afflictions  of 
childhood,  this  is  something  that  has  to  be  "  taken  ; "  but  you 
will  recover,  or  if  you  don't  you  will  be  as  dead  a  sign-maker 
as — well,  you  will  be  as  dead  every  way  as  a  boy  who  never 
gets  over  the  whooping-cough.  But  never  mind  me;  go  on 
and  catch  it,  and  get  over  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Let  me  beg 
of  you,  however,  not  to  waste  any  time  in  attempting  to  make 
converts. 

This  liberty  of  doctrine  and  practice  that  prevails  in  oiu*  in- 
stitutions is  a  commendable  feature  in  my  opinion.  In  recom- 
mending a  lady  for  a  position  in  one  of  our  Western  schools, 
I  mentioned  her  plan  of  work.  The  principal  in  his  reply  said 
that  he  cared  little  for  methods ;  he  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
results.  My  dear  A.,  let  me  advise  you  to  skirmish  for  results 
with  all  the  power  of  your  mental  and  physical  being.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  you  are  in  this  work  permanently  or 
temporarily.  I  do  you  the  honor  to  suppose  that  you  wish  to 
accomplish  something ;  you  do  not  wish  your  pupils  to  pass 
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through  your  room  and  beyond  your  influence  without  at  least 
having  impressed  them  with  the  conviction  that  you  were 
much  in  earnest.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  surmise,  I  have  one 
more  suggestion  to  make :  Go  to  that  mill-pond  back  of  your 
father's  house  and  immerse  yourself  in  it.  Get  down  close  to 
the  bottom  and  remain  there.  That  is  your  proper  sphere. 
In  order  to  obtain  results  it  is  necessary  that  a  teacher  be  dis- 
entangled from  all  red  tape  and  other  restrictions  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  and,  as  I  say,  this  is  generally  the  case  in  our 
schools  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  hearing  public  schools. 

This  same  Hberty  (laxity,  you  will  doubtless  term  it)  extends 
to  the  pupils.      There  is  a  personal  directness,  an  absence  of 
circumlocution  or  finesse  in  their  remarks,  that  will  be  suffici- 
ently refreshing  to  take  your  breath  away  at  times.   When  one 
of  your  class  seriously  accuses  you  of  having  stolen  his  slate 
pencil,  and  frankly  tells  the  others  that  you  have  lied  when  you 
vigorously  deny  the  soft  impeachment  of   theft,  do  not  get 
excited  and  resort  to  extreme  measures.     Retire  to  the  comer 
of  the  room,  take  this  letter  from  your  pocket,  and,  with  the 
light  falling  properly  over  your  left  shoulder,  read  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  philosophy :  All  statements  made  by  man  are  either 
true  or  not  true.      All  business  transactions  are  conducted 
openly  between  the  two  traders,  or  otherwise  there  is  some 
underhand  work  somewhere.    These  broad  principles  are  recog- 
nized by  your  pupils.     If  you  have  absent-mindedly  appropri 
ated  John's  pencil  without  his  noticing  the  fact  at  the  time,  he 
simply  states  that  fact  when  later  on  he  sees  you  flourishing 
that  article  with  an  air  of  proprietorship.     Your  denial  of  the 
charge  is  a  plain  challenge  of   his  visual  powers ;  you  have 
manifestly  lied,  for  there  is  the  pencil  in  your  hand.   His  plain 
language  must,  of  course,  be  corrected.   He  must  be  educated 
up  to  a  civiHzed  appreciation  of  the  wide  difference  between 
embezzlement  and  stealing,  kleptomania  and  thieving,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  work  reform  by  an  external  application.    True 
reform  milst  work  from  within.     Devote  your  time  to  winning 
the  confidence  and  the  love  of  your  pupils,  and  they  will  try 
to  please  you.   Your  objection  to  being  called  a  liar  and  a  thirf 
may  be  inexplicable  to  them,  and  they  may  be  at  a  loss  fo^ 
titles  to  substitute  for  these  very  useful  ones,  but  if  they  r*' 
gard  you  as  they  should  they  will  leave  you  nameless  rather 
than  give  offence. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this  point,  for  I  feel  that 
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I  started  wrong  myself,  and  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  be 
admonished  betimes.  I  strode  into  the  study-room,  my  first 
night  of  supervision,  with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  wore 
it  for  many  a  weary  session  before  I  learned  wisdom  from  bit- 
ter experience.  My  impression  then  was,  that  my  chief  task 
on  such  occasions  was  to  maintain  my  dignity.  When  I  occa- 
sionally read  now  in  the  papers  of  the  Dignity  of  Labor,  I  re- 
flect what  a  profound  discourse  might  be  written  on  the  Labor 
of  Dignity.  It  is  hard  work,  my  esteemed  friend ;  hard  work 
and  poor  pay.  Do  not  enter  the  school-room  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  the  most  important  person  there.  You  are  simply  a 
part  of  the  furniture.  You  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  bric-a-brac  in  there  of  course,  but  you  are  only 
of  secondary,  consequence  after  all.  The  room  was  not  built 
for  you,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Some  of  our  fellow-laborers 
labor  under  this  delusion  all  their  lives,  and  are  continually  in 
hot  water  because  of  their  inability  to  inspire  a  similar  fancy 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Do  you  chiefly  concern  yourself 
with  arousing  in  your  class  a  desire  to  know  more,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  infectious  ;  you  will  want  to  know  more  your- 
self ;  indeed,  you  will  have  to  know  more  if  you  want  to  keep 
pace  with  a  class  of  that  kind. 

For  a  tail-piece  to  this  rambling  epistle,  I  will  just  tack  on 
this  proposition  for  you  to  ruminate  upon  until  I  address  you 
again.  Wherever  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  class 
(of  deaf  children)  to  resist  the  authority  of  their  teacher,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  teacher  is  the  one  at  fault. 

POMPANO. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  AT  KENDALL  GREEN. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Annah^  and  others, 
to  say  something  about  the  new  departure  in  the  National 
College,  and  though  I  should  prefer  to  let  the  work  speak  for 
itself,  it  is  due  to  the  profession,  and  to  friends  of  the  deaf  in 
general,  that  some  account  should  be  given  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

The  departure  is  of  a  twofold  nature.    It  embraces :  Ist,  an 
extension  of  the  college  course  of  study,  to  include  instruction 
and  practice  in  speech  and  speech -readin g ;  and,  2d,  the  intro 
duction  into  the  college  life,  in  intimate  association  with  deaf 
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undergraduates,  of  a  small  number  of  highly  recommended 
and  carefully  selected  bearing  students  for  a  postgraduate 
course  of  study  and  training  of  one  year,  preliminary  to  be> 
coming  teachers  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Both  phases  of  this  departure  originated  with  Presideat 
Gallaudet,  who  has  bad  the  matter  of  establishing  these  neir 
departments  under  consideration  for  many  years.     The  plaii^ 
however,  of  relating  two  diverse  ends,  the  one  to  the  other,  in 
a  feasible  manner,  for  the  advancement  of  both,  did  not  occur 
to  him  until  about  two  years  ago.     Some  months  later,  an  ap. 
peal  was  made  by  him  to  Congress  for  assistance  in  the  under- 
taking. •  An  addition  to  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  insti. 
tution  was  obtamed,  specifically  for  the  expense  of  instractoT« 
in  articulation.    This  assistance,  with  other  funds  in  the  h&i^ds 
of  the  directors  of  the  institution,  made  it  possible  to  oi>6ix 
both  departments  upon  an  economical  basis,  and  the  ven't;mi^ 
was  made  accordingly  at  the  opening  of  the  college  yea.xr  ix^ 
September,  1891. 

The  first  phase  presents  certain  new  and  interesting  f eat^u-^^ 
which  may  be  treated  in  a  future  paper.     It  is  sufficient;  to 
say,  at  present,  that  the  College  is  faithfully  carrying  out,  the 
recommendation  of  the   California  Convention  in  letter    and 
spirit.     Every  student  in  the  College  has  been  assigned   to 
classes  in  articulation  and   speech-reading,  the  work  has  l>een 
prosecuted  with  intelligence  and  energy,  and  in  general  the 
results  have  been  gratifying.     In  a  few  cases,  which  had  heen 
absolutely  neglected  or  abandoned  as  unpromising  subjects  in 
the  schools  from  which  they  came,  the  degree  of  success  has 
})een  unexpected  and  phenomenal. 

It  is  of  the  second  phase  of  the  departure  I  wish  particularly 
to  speak. 

The  need  of  preliminary  and  special  training  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf  has  been  too  long  and  too  universally  recognized,  to 
call  for  an  array  of  proof  at  this  late  day.  Upon  this  point  t-lie 
discussion  is  closed  and  the  verdict  has  been  rendered. 

Just  how  to  meet  this  want  is  quite  another  question.        At 
any  time  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  almost  any  one  in  "tihe 
profession,  or,  for  that  matter,  outside  of  it,  could,  upon       an 
hour's  uotice,  draw  up  on  paper  a  scheme  for  training  teach. ^rs, 
or,  with  equal  facility,  demolish  his  neighbors  plan. 

This  has  been  a  burning  question  in  Europe,  where  a  srmzMgle 
method  of  instruction  is  largely  prevalent.     It  will  be  rexxmt^  em- 
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>  papers  on  this  subject  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Brussela  Intertiational  Conveution  by  leailing 
representative  meu  of  half  it  dozen  nationalities,  and,  after  long 
and  acrimonious  debate,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  tarbulent  sesfiiona  and  of 
preventing  the  complete  disruption  of  the  Convention. 

This  difficult  phase  of  the  question  is  hy  no  means  new  in 
America.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference of  Principals  in  187(i,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The 
very  large  convention  of  articulation  teachers  held  in  New 
York  in  1884  took  formal  action  in  a  series  of  resolutions  upon 
the  subject,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  means  for 
uaiTying  the  will  of  the  Convention  inti>  effect,  but  this  commit- 
tee has  presented  no  report. 

Although  consensus  of  opinion  aa  to  the  best  method  of  (.'ou- 
ducting  the  preliminary  special  education  of  teachers  is  not 
attainable,  training-schools  have  been  in  successful  operation 
on  the  continent  and  in  England  for  many  yeai's.  The  major- 
ity of  the  live  teachers  in  England  to-day  hold  eertilieates  from 
Buch  schools  or  fi'om  an  examining  "college." 

Very  little  has  been  attempted  heretf>fore  in  America  in  the 
line  of  preliminary  training,  and  no  detailed  account  of  such 
work  has  been  given  to  the  profession. 

The  smiill  uumber  of  hearing  persons  ordinarily  enteiing 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  each  year  makes  a  large  normal 
school  with  formidable  machinery  both  unnecessaiy  and  im- 
practicable. The  same  fact,  together  with  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  calling,  renders  it  doubly  imperative  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  candidates, 
some  of  whom  at  least  should  be  personn  of  Utieral  education. 
This  vital  point  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  every 
worthy  memlier  of  the  profession.  No  plan  for  attaining  it 
hiiH  ever  appeared  in  print.  The  plan  adopted  by  President 
Gallaudet  insures  the  selection  of  candidates  not  mei'ely  ai'med 
with  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  diploma,  but  certified  by  their 
instructtirs  to  have  superior  qualifications,  aud  further  recom- 
mended by  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  as  possessing  special 
fitness  for  Uie  work. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  deaf  teachers  is  not  here  in 
issue.  The  College  is  now.  and  always  has  been,  a  school  for 
training  them,  and  their  qualifications  are  usually  well  known 
to  many  in  the  profession  who  have  known  their  antecedents 
from  the  days  of  their  childhood. 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  President 
Gallaudet's  views,  as  expressed  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  Beport  of  his  Tour  of  Examination  of  Schools  in  Europe, 
found  in  the  Tenth  Keport  of  the  Columbia  Institution. 
President  Gallaudet  says : 

In  our  own  country  the  difficulty  of  procuring  skilled  workers  in  our 
peculiar  field  of  labor  has  been  felt  in  many  institutions,  and  I  conceive 
that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  our  College  enterprise  will  be 
the  furnishing  of  young  men  well  fitted  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  all  teachers  in  our  institutions  cannot  be  deaf-mutes,  and  I  would 
commend  to  your  serious  consideration  the  desirableness  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  hearing  young  men  and  women  into 
our  institution,  who  may  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  deaf-mute  instruction. 

I  have  met,  in  my  European  journey,  more  than  one  who  desires 
to  enter  our  institution  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  American  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Several  applications  have  been  received, 
during  my  absence,  from  persons  in  our  own  country  anxious  to  learn  our 
art,  and  I  am  confident  great  good  would  flow  from  the  opening  of  our 
doors  in  these  and  similar  cases. 

Although  President  Gallaudet  thus  explicitly  recommended  a 
normal  department  for  hearing  young  men  and  women  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  never  abandoned  the  plan  as  above  pro- 
posed, the  way  was  not  open  for  caiTying  it  into  effect  until 
last  fall. 

On  the  2l8t  of  September  last,  a  class,  consisting  of  six  young 
men,  graduates  of  as  many  colleges  and  universities,  and  one 
young  woman,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  High  School,  with  pre- 
vious experience  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  children,  entered  upon  a 
year's  work  of  special  study  and  training. 

For  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  first  term,  three  hours  per  week,  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  speech  and  the  mastery  of  Professor  A. 
Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speech,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  an  accomplished  teacher  of  articulation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  class,  divided  into  four  sections,  or 
classes  of  observation,  visited  daily,  for  nearly  two  months, 
classes  of  beginners  in  speech  and  speech-reading  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Kate  H.  Fish,  a  teacher  of  experience,  whose 
practice  is  based  largely  upon  the  German  method. 

The  observation  classes  took  notes  daily  upon  the  progress 
of  certain  pupils,  and  these  notes  were  submitted  to  me  weekly. 
These  records  are  filed  for  preservation.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  observation  classes  insensibly  ghded  into  "  practice- 
classes,"  and  that  every  member  of  the  class  has,  for  some 
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months,  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  at 
least  one  pupil  who  is  practically  a  beginner  in  speech  and 
speech-reading,  and  several  others  who  are  not  beginners. 

Early  in  the  term,  Arnold's  Teacher's  Manual  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  class  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and,  in 
November,  a  valuable  course  of  lectures  was  dehvered  before 
the  class  by  Professor  A.  Hewson,  M.  D.,  the  anatomist.  Dr. 
Hewson's  lectures  were  illustrated  by  anatomical  preparations 
and  a  copious  use  of  material  from  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  The  class  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  practical 
course  in  laryngoscopy  under  the  guidance  of  W.  K.  Butler, 
M.  D.,  a  speciaUst  of  high  standing. 

We  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  class 
a  course  of  practical  lectures  on  Visible  Speech  by  Professor 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  distinguished  author  and  inventor 
of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  symbolic  of  the  organic  positions 
for  the  elements  of  speech.  Although  Professor  Bell  has 
retired  from  the  field  of  active  teaching,  he  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  our  class.  He  has  given  the  major  part  of  a  val- 
uable course  of  lectures.  Though  the  course  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  inclement  weather  and  the  Professor's  Ulness,  the 
class  has  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  system  of  Vis- 
ible Speech  as  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mi\  W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  class  was  permitted 
to  attend  a  number  of  lectures  on  phonetics  and  pronunciation 
by  Professor  E.  B.  Warman,  of  Boston  and  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Samuel  Porter  gave  a  course  of  fourteen  lectures 
in  October  on  sound  and  the  sounds  of  speech,  and  these  were 
followed  by  twelve  lectures  on  pedagogics  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Chickering. 

President  Gallaudet  has  given  lectures  on  the  profession  of 
teaching  the  deaf,  on  the  language  of  signs,  and  on  "  values 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf." 

My  own  lectures  have  been  of  an  informal  character.  I  may 
name,  however:  The  condition  of  the  uninstructed  deaf; 
Early  attempts  at  instruction  ;  Notable  deaf-lnutes  before  the 
f oimding  of  schools  for  the  deaf ;  The  art  of  finger-spelling ; 
The  art  of  speech-reading ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  Abbe  Tarra's  work  on  the  pure, 
perceptive  oral  method,  and  comments  on  the  history  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction. 
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from  actions  and  objects  without  recourse  to  signs  ;  the  "  toy- 
method  "  and  "  picture  teaching  "  are  also  here  employed.  In 
another  class,  language  is  taught  mainly  in  its  written  form, 
and  explained  by  means  of  language. 

Without  multiplying  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  above 
outline,  together  with  daily  practice  in  teaching,  especially  in 
teaching  articulation,  embraces  the  main  features  of  what  has 
been  attempted  in  the  one  year's  course. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  to  afford  the  facilities  above  de- 
scribed has  had  the  hearty  approval  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
for  years,  and  that  the  members  of  the  class  bid  fair  to  become 
useful  members  of  the  profession  which  they  have  been  in- 
vited to  enter.  Their  services  are  inx demand.  Correspondence 
has  been  opened  by  heads  of  schools  looking  to  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  the  class,  and,  in  some  cases,  en- 
gagements have  been  made  already  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Wherever  they  may  go,  I  bespeak  for  them  a  cordial  and 

generous  welcome  in  that  spirit  of   friendship  which  makes 

comi^ades  of  us  all  and  adds  a  charm  to  the  profession  which 

we  love. 

J.  C.  GORDON,  M.  A., 

Professor  in  tJie  NcttioruU  College^ 

Washingtany  D.  C. 


HOW  HELEN  KELLEK  ACQUIRED  LANGUAGE.* 

In  March,  1887,  I  first  became  Helen's  teacher,  and  began 
my  work  by  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Using  any  object  that  she 
could  readily  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch,  I  would  slowly 
spell  its  name  with  my  fingers,  while  she  held  my  hand  and  felt 
its  motion  ;  then  I  would  aid  her  to  repeat  the  word  with  her 
own  fingers.  She  easily  comprehended  what  I  desired  her  to 
do,  imitated  the  movements  with  careful  precision,  and  seemed 
to  understand  that  she  was  learning  the  names  of  the  objects 
around  her.     In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  this  entire  alpha - 


*  From  advance  sheets  of  the  second  edition  of  *'  Helen  Keller — 
Souvenir  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf/'  soon  to  be  published  by 
^he  Volta  Bureau. 
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bet,  and  could  spell  the  names  of  numerous  objects.  Next  I 
taught  her  words  represented  by  action ;  she  readily  caught 
their  meaning,  and  we  were  then  enabled  to  form  sentences. 
"  Helen  is  in  wardrobe,"  "  Box  is  on  table,"  "  Mildred  is  in 
crib,"  are  specimens  of  sentences  constructed  by  Helen  in  the 
month  of  April,  1887. 

In  these  exercises,  and  in  all  my  work  with  her  previous  to 
this  time,  I  had  followed  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  Laura 
Bridgman ;  but  I  foimd  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
my  little  pupil.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of  which  she 
knew  the  full  meaning,  and  I  began  to  give  her  many  words  in 
my  sentences  without  any  further  explanation  concerning  them 
than  was  conveyed  to  her  by  their  connection  with  those  words 
which  she  did  know.  I  obsei'ved  that  she  adopted  their  use, 
often  without  inquiry.  After  this  I  invariably  gave  her  com- 
plete sentences  in  communicating  with  her,  often  long  ones, 
using  many  words  of  which  she  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing, but  in  connection  with  others  of  which  she  had  full  knowl- 
edge, and  in  such  manner  that  she  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  I  desired  to  convey.  She  thus  became  familiar  with, 
and  in  the  daily  use  of,  many  words  the  full  meaning  of  which 
had  not  been  explained  to  her  in  detail ;  and,  before  I  realized 
the  importance  to  her  of  this  practice,  she  was  the  possessor 
of  a  vocabulary  which  astonished  me. 

She  learned  with  perfect  ease  the  forms  of  the  raised  letters 
such  as  are  used  in  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
we  soon  began  to  form  sentences  from  words  printed  on  sep- 
arate slips  of  paper  in  raised  letters ;  this  exercise  deliglited  her 
very  much,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  writing  lessons.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  make  use  of  written 
language.  On  July  12,  1887,  she  wrote,  without  assistance,  a 
correctly-spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her  cousins ;  this 
was  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  first  lesson  in  chirog- 
raphy.  She  now  uses  the  "point,"  or  what  is  termed  the 
"  Braille,"  system  of  writing ;  this  she  can  read  with  her  fingers. 
When  writing  for  those  who  do  not  understand  reading  the 
point  letters,  she  copies  her  work  into  the  square  writing  in 
which  some  of  her  communications  have  appeared. 

I  am  constantly  asked,  by  persons  familiar  with  teaching 
the  deaf,  how  it  is  that  Helen  has  acquired  such  a  comprehen- 
sive command  of  language  in  so  short  a  time.     I  think  it  is, 
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first,  because  she  has,  like  many  hearing  persbns,  a  natural 
aptitude  for  comprehending  and  making  use  of  language  as 
soon  as  it  is  acquired ;  and,  second,  because  volumes  of  words 
have  been  placed  in  her  possession  by  means  of  conversation, 
reading  to  her  from  books,  and  from  her  own  constant  use  of 
books  printed  in  raised  letters.  I  have  had  no  particular 
method  of  teaching,  but  have  always  regarded  my  pupil  as  a 
study,  whose  own  spontaneous  impulses  must  be  my  surest 
guide.  I  have  never  taught  Helen  to  use  signs  such  as  have 
been  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf,  but  confined  myself  to  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  her.  I 
have  always  talked  to  her  as  I  would  to  a  seeing  and  hearing 
child,  and  have  insisted  that  others  should  do  the  same. 
When  a  person  asks  me  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that 
word,  I  reply,  "  Never  mind  whether  she  understands  each  sep- 
arate word  in  a  sentence :  she  will  guess  the  meaning  of  the  new 
words  from  their  connection  with  others  which  are  already  in- 
telligible to  her."  I  am  asked,  ''  How  did  you  teach  her  words 
expressive  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  ?  "  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  just  how  she  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  but  I  believe  it  was  more  through  association  and 
repetition  than  through  any  explanation  of  mine.  This  is 
especially  true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  knowledge  of 
language  was  so  slight  as  to  make  explanation  well-nigh  im- 
possible. I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use  the  words 
descriptive  of  emotions,  of  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  and 
actions,  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  which  required 
their  use.  I  began  to  use  such  words  as  "  perhaps,"  "  sup- 
pose," "  expect,"  etc.,  when  I  thought  she  could  understand 
theii-  application.  She  was  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names 
of  people  we  met  in  the  horse-cars  or  elsewhere,  where  they 
were  going,  what  they  were  to  do,  etc.  The  following  illus- 
trates her  interest  in  those  about  her,  and  shows  how  these 
words  were  taught : 

Helen.  What  is  little  boy's  name  ? 

Teacher.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  a  little  strange  boy ;  perhaps 
his  name  is  Jack. 

Helen.  Where  is  he  going? 

Teacher.  He  may  be  going  to  the  common  to  have  fun  with 
other  boys. 

Helen.  What  will  he  play  ? 

Teacher.  I  suppose  he  will  play  ball. 
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Helen.  What  are  boys  doing  now  ? 

Teacher.  Perhaps  they  are  expecting  Jack,  and  are  waiting 
for  him. 

After  the  words  became  familiar  to  her  she  began  to  use 
them  in  composition.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
composition  written  by  Helen  in  September,  1888 : 

This  morDing  teacher  and  I  sat  by  the  window,  and  we  saw  a  little  boy 
walking  on  the  sidewalk.  *  •  ♦  I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was,  but 
tJiink  he  may  have  been  six  years  old.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  going, 
because  he  was  a  little  strange  boy  ;  but  perluips  his  mother  sent  him  to 
a  store  to  buy  something  for  dinner.  He  had  a  bag  in  one  hand.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  going  to  take  it  to  his  mother. 

Her  command  of  language  has  grown  with  her  increase  of 
experiences  :  while  these  were  few  and  elementaiy,  her- vocab- 
ulary was  more  limited ;  as  she  leai*ns  more  of  the  world  about 
her,  her  judgment  acquires  accuracy,  her  reasoning  powers 
become  stronger,  more  active,  and  subtle,  and  the  language 
by  which  she  expresses  this  intellectual  activity  gains  in  fluency 
and  logic. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  and  accuracy  which  char- 
acterize Helen's  use  of  English  are  due  quite  as  much  to  her 
famiharity  with  books  as  to  her  natui'al  aptitude  for  learning 
language.  I  gave  her  books  printed  in  raised  letters  long  be- 
fore she  could  read  them,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  for 
hours  each  day  in  cai'efuUy  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words, 
seai'ching  for  such  as  she  knew,  and  would  scream  with  delight 
whenever  she  found  one.  Many  times  she  would  inquire  the 
meaning  of  some  word  she  had  not  previously  felt,  and,  having 
learned  it,  would  go  on  with  great  eagerness  to  find  its  counter- 
part on  other  pages  ;  she  thus  naturally  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  which  the  words  treated,  and  as  books  were 
placed  in  her  hands  suited  to  her  age,  she  was  soon  reading 
simple  stories.  In  selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read,  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  choose  them  with  reference  to  her 
misfortune.  I  have  read  to  her  such  publications  as  other 
children  of  her  age  read  and  take  delight  in,  and  the  same  rule 
has  been  observed  in  placing  in  her  hands  books  printed  in 
raised  letters.  She  has  a  gi-eat  fondness  for  reading,  giasps 
the  ideas  quickly,  and  has  a  faculty  of  embodying  them  in 
language  often  quite  different  from  that  used  by  the  author  ; 
for  instance,  while  reading  to  her  from  Dickens's  "  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  "  I  came  to  the  sentence,  "  Still  the  spirit  of 
the  brave  Britons  was  not  broken.^'      I  asked  her  what  she 
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thought  that  meant ;  she  replied,  '^  I  think  it  means  that  the 
brave  Britons  were  not  discouraged  because  the  Romans  had 
won  so  many  battles,  and  they  wished  all  the  more  to  drive 
them  away.".  The  very  next  lines  are  still  more  idiomatic : 
"When  Suetonius  left  the  country,  they  fell  upon  his  troops 
and  retook  the  island  of  Anglesea.'^  This  is  her  interpretation 
of  the  sentence :  "  It  means,  that  when  the  Roman  general 
had  gone  away,  the  Britons  began  to  fight  again ;  and  because 
the  Roman  soldiers  had  no  general  to  tell  them  what  to  do, 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Britons,  and  lost  the  island  they  had 
captured."  During  the  first  year  spent  with  Helen  I  read  to 
her  one  day  a  pretty  story  called  "  Hyacinthus  "  which  I  found 
in  a  plant  and  flower-seed  catalogue ;  it  impressed  her  very 
much,  and  she  made  great  use  of  it  in  her  conversation  and 
writing  for  some  time  after. 

She  commits  to  memory  both  prose  and  poetry  in  large 
measure,  and  many  times  surprises  us  by  repeating  pages 
from  some  favorite  author,  when  we  have  not  previously 
known  that  she  had  memorized  any  portion  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  absorbed  the  ideas  and  even  the 
words  of  a  writer,  and,  not  having  the  key  to  their  exact 
meaning,  they  lay  dormant  in  her  mind  until  some  experience 
brought  their  application  to  her,  when  a  comprehension  of 
their  meaning  and  significance  flashed  the  language  before  her 
mental  vision.  • 

She  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  has  committed  to  memory  many  of  his  poems. 
During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  which  we  spent  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of  a  class  in 
zoology.  One  day,  the  teacher.  Miss  Bennett,  was  explaining 
to  the  class  the  habit  of  the  chambered  nautilus ;  holding  the 
shell  of  the  mollusk  in  her  hand,  she  minutely  described  it  in 
detail.  I  sat  by  Helenas  side,  repeating  the  instruction  to  her 
with  my  fingers.  W^hen  the  shell  was  passed  to  her,  in  turn, 
for  examination,  she  felt  it  over  very  carefuUy,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  greatly  to  my  sui-piise  and  astonishment,  slowly  repeated 
Dr.  Holmes's  beautiful  poem  on  this  subject,  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus." 

During  this  winter  (1891-92)  I  went  with  her  into  the  yard 
while  a  light  snow  was  falling,  and  let  her  feel  the  falling 
flakes.  She  appeared  to  enjoy  it  very  much  indeed.  As  we 
went  in,  she  repeated  these  words :  "  Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of 
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his  garments  Winter  shakes  the  snow."  I  inquired  of  her 
where  she  had  read  this ;  she  did  not  remember  having  read  it, 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  had  learned  it.  As  I  did  not 
remember  ever  hearing  or  reading  it,  I  inquired  of  several  of 
my  friends  if  they  recalled  the  words  or  description ;  no  one 
seemed  to  remember  it.  The  teachers  at  the  Institution  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  description  did  not  appear  in  any 
book  in  raised  print  in  that  library ;  but  one  lady,  Miss  Mar- 
rett,  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  examining  books  of  poems 
in  ordinary  type,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  the  following 
lines  in  one  of  Longfellow's  minor  poems,  entitled  "  Snow- 
flakes  : " 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shakeu, 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 
Over  tlie  harvest-fields  forsaken, 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 

Descends  the  snow. 

It  would  seem  that  Helen  had  learned  and  treasured  the 
memory  of  this  expression  of  the  poet,  and  this  morning  in 
the  snow-storm  had  found  its  application. 

As  the  two  principal  avenues  of  percej^tion  were  hopelessly 
closed  to  Helen  at  the  commencement  of  her  education,  and 
the  manual  alj^babet  appealed  more  directly  and  forcibly  to 
her  remaining  sense  of  touch  than  any  other  known  medium 
of  communic&tion,  it  was  made  the  channel  through  which 
her  ideas  could  flow.  She  became  very  proficient  in  its  use ; 
ordinary  conversation  could  be  communicated  to  her  with 
comparative  ease,  and  she  could  herself  spell  eighty  common 
words  in  a  minute.  For  three  years  the  manual  alphabet  had 
been  her  only  means  of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world; 
by  its  means  she  had  acquired  a  comprehensive  vocabulary, 
which  enabled  her  to  converse  freely,  read  intelligently,  and 
write  good  idiomatic  English.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse  to 
utter  audible  sounds  was  strong  within  her,  and  the  constant 
efforts  I  made  to  repress  this  instinctive  tendency  were  of  no 
avail.  I  considered  that  if  she  could  learn  to  speak,  her  in- 
ability to  watch  the  lips  of  others  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  intelligent  use  of  oral  language. 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90  she  became  gradually  con- 
scious that  hor  means  of  communication  with  others  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  by  her  little  friends  and  playmates 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  one  day  her  thoughts  found 
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expression  in  the  following  questions:  "How  do  the  blind 
girls  know  what  to  say  with  their  mouths  ?  "  "  Why  do  you 
not  teach  me  to  talk  like  themf  "Do  deaf  children  ever 
learn  to  speak  ?  "  I  explained  that  there  were  schools  where 
deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak,  but  that  they  could  see 
their  teachers'  mouths,  and  learn  partly  in  that  way.  She  in- 
terrupted me  to  say  that  she  was  sure  she  could  feel  my 
mouth  very  well.  A  short  time  after  this  conversation  a  lady 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  about  the  deaf  and  blind  Nor- 
wegian child,  Ragnhild  Kaata,  who  had  been  taught  to  speak, 
and  to  imderstand,  by  touching  the  lips  of  her  teacher,  what 
he  said  to  her.  Helen's  joy  over  this  good  news  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  "  I  am  so  delighted,"  she  said,  "  for 
now  I  know  that  I  shall  learn  to  speak  too."  I  promised  to 
take  her  to  see  a  kind  lady  who  knew  all  about  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  who  would  know  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
learn  to  speak.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  can  learn,"  was  her  eager  reply ; 
"  I  know  I  can,  because  Ragnhild  has  learned  to  speak."  She 
did  not  mention  the  subject  again  that  day,  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  thought  of  little  else,  and  that  night  she  was  not  able 
to  sleep. 

She  began  immediately  to  make  sounds,  which  she  called 
speaking^  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  correct  instruction,  since 
her  heart  was  set  upon  learning  to  talk.  Accordingly,  I  went 
with  her  to  ask  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
the  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  on 
Newbury  street,  Boston.  Miss  FuUer  was  much  delighted 
with  the  child's  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  teach  her.  ♦ 

It  was  just  three  years  from  the  day  when  Helen  became 
conscious  that  she  could  communicate  her  physical  wants,  her 
thoughts,  and  her  impressions  through  the  arbitrary  language 
of  the  fingers,  to  the  time  when  she  received  her  first  lesson 
in  the  more  natural  and  imiversal  instrument  of  human  inter- 
course— oral  language.  She  was  not  content  at  first  to  be 
drilled  in  single  sounds,  but  was  impatient  to  pronounce  words 
and  sentences.  The  length  of  the  word  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters  never  seemed  to  discourage  her. 
When  she  had  been  talking  for  less  than  a  week,  she  met  her 
friend  Mr.  Rodocanachi,  and  immediately  began  to  struggle 
with  the  pronunciation  of  his  name ;  nor  would  she  give  it  up 
until  she  was  able  to  articulate  the  word  distinctly.  Her  in- 
terest in  this  instruction  never  diminished  for  a  moment,  and 
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in  her  eagerness  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  her 
on  all  sides  she  taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost.  In  less  than 
a  month  she  was  able  to  converse  intelligibly  in  oral  language. 
The  child's  own  ecstacy  of  delight  when  she  was  first  able  to 
utter  her  thoughts  in  living  and  distinct  speech  was  shared  by 
all  who  witnessed  the  almost  miraculous  achievement.  Her 
success  was  more  complete  and  inspiring  than  even  those  had 
dreamed  or  expected  who  befct  knew  her  marvellous  inteUi 
gence  and  great  mental  capacity. 

She  very  much  prefers  to  speak  rather  than  to  spell  with  her 
fingers,  and  makes  rapid  improvement  in  the  art ;  she  now 
uses  speech  almost  exclusively,  seldom  employing  her  fingers 
in  conversation  except  when  she  wishes  to  communicate  a  silent 
message,  and  is  greatly  pleased  when  told  by  strangers  that 
they  readily  understand  her  articulation.  She  often  reads 
aloud  to  the  childreu  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  I  noticed 
her,  not  many  days  since,  reading  and  repeating  from  memory 
to  them  from  Miss  Alcott's  stoiy  of  "  Little  Women." 

She  can  read  somewhat  from  our  lips  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  could,  I  think,  become  quite  expert  in  this  practice,  did 
we  devote  any  time  to  assist  her ;  as  it  is,  she  often  surprises 
us  by  catching  at  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  as  we 
utter  them.  She  has  already  read  in  this  way  words  in  for- 
eign languages  with  which  she  was  not  acquainted.  She  un- 
derstands the  necessity  of  close  observation,  and  carefully 
notes  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting  from  articulation. 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN, 

Teacher  of  Helen  Keller. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1892. 
Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Hlind^  South  Boston. 

Dear  Miss  Sullivan  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  your  account  of  how  you  taught  Helen  Keller, 
which  you  have  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Souvenir 
issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  Your  paper  is  full  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  it  contains  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant suggestions. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  youi*  statement  that  you  gave 
Helen  books  printed  in  raised  letters  "  long  before  she  could 
read  them^'  and  that  "  she  wotdd  amuse  herself  for  hours  ecich 
day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words^  searching 
for  such  words  as  she  knew,-*  etc. 
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I  consider  that  statement  as  of  very  great  significance  and 
importance  when  I  ti'y  to  account  for  her  wonderful  familiarity 
with  idiomatic  English.  She  is  such  an  exceptional  child  that 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  evei-y  thing  to  her  marvellous  mind,  and 
forget  that  language  comes  from  without,  and  not  from  within. 
She  could  not  intuitively  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
English  expressions.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  such  expres- 
sions must  have  been  taught  to  her  before  she  could  use  them; 
and  if  you  can  show  us  how  it  was  done,  teachers  of  the  deaf 
all  over  the  world  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  the  teach- 
ing of  idiomatic  language. 

I  am  sure  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  will  support  me  in 
urging  you  to  tell  us  all  you  can  as  to  the  part  played  by  books 
in  the  instruction  of  Helen  Keller.  We  should  like  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  reading-matter  pre- 
sented for  her  examination  "  long  before  she  could  read  the 
books." 

How  much  time  did  she  devote  to  the  examination  of  lan- 
guage which  she  could  not  understand,  in  her  search  for  the 
words  that  she  knew  ?  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  us  a 
list  of  the  books  she  has  read,  arranging  them,  as  well  as  you 
can,  in  the  order  of  presentation.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  find 
great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  books  for  their  pupils  ; 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  thank  you  especially  for  the  names 
Qf  those  books  that  have  given  Helen  pleasure,  and  have 
proved  most  profitable  in  her  instruction. 

You  say,  "  I  have  always  talked  to  Helen  as  I  would  to  a 
hearing  child,  and  have  ifuisted  that  others  should  do  the 
ttame,^'  etc.  I  presume  you  mean  by  this  that  you  talked  with 
your  Jin gers  instead  of  your  mouth  ;  that  you  spelled  into  her 
hand  what  you  would  have  spoken  to  a  seeing  and  hearing 
child.  You  say  that  you  have  "  always  "  done  this.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  you  pursued  this  method  from  the  vei*y 
beginning  of  her  education,  and  that  you  spelled  complete 
sentences  and  idiomatic  expressions  into  her  hand  before  she 
was  capable  of  understanding  the  language  etnployed?  If 
this  is  so,  I  consider  the  point  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
that  I  would  urge  you  to  elaborate  the  statement,  and  make 
your  meaning  perfectly  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Y'^ours  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 
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South  Boston,  Mass.,  January  26,  1892. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Dear  Sir  :  Thanking  you  for  your  very  complimentary  men- 
tion of  my  paper  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Souve- 
nir "  Helen  Keller,"  I  will  say  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
reply  to  your  inquiries ;  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  can  derive,  from  my  experience  with  my 
interesting  little  pupil,  any  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
imparting  to  deaf  children  a  knowledge  and  command  of  idio- 
matic language. 

The  little  deaf  and  blind  child,  Helen  Keller,  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  placed  under  my  care  almost  five 
years  since,  appealed  to  my  woman's  heart  on  account  of  her 
misfortune,  with  which  in  part  I  knew  from  experience  how  to 
sympathize,  and  at  once  won  my  affection  by  her  sweet  and 
loving  nature.  As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  I  was  enabled  to 
become  a  substitute  to  her  for  sight  and  hearing.  I  began 
talking  to  her  with  my  fingers  as  soon  as  I  could  make  her 
comprehend  the  meaning  I  wished  to  convey.  Of  course,  at 
fii'st  we  could  proceed  but  slowly ;  but  as  each  sentence  was 
an  aid  to  the  next  one,  she  gained  rapidly  in  a  knowledge  of 
words,  and  by  this  means  I  was  soon  able  to  give  her  a  better 
acquaintance  with  her  surroundings.  1  talked  to  her  almost 
incessantly  in  her  waking  hours  ;  spelled  into  her  hand  a  de- 
scription of  what  was  transpiring  aroimd  us,  what  I  saw,  what 
I  was  doing,  what  others  were  doing — any  thing,  every  thing. 
Of  course,  in  doing  this  I  used  multitudes  of  words  she  did 
not  at  the  time  understand,  and  the  exact  definition  of  which 
I  did  not  pause  to  explain  ;  but  I  never  abbreviated  or  omitted 
words,  but  spelled  all  my  sentences  carefully  and  correctly.  I 
talked  to  this  little  girl  with  my  fingers  as  I  should  have  talked 
to  her  with  my  mouth  had  she  been  a  hearing  child ;  and  no 
doubt  I  talked  much  more  with  my  fingers,  and  more  con- 
stantly, than  I  should  have  done  with  my  mouth  had  she  pos- 
sessed the  use  of  sight  and  hearing,  for,  had  she  the  full  use  of 
these  senses,  she  would  have  been  less  .dependent  on  me  for 
amusement  and  entertainment.  When  she  had  become  familiar 
with  the  raised  letters,  and  had  cards  and  books  placed  in  her 
hands  printed  in  this  style,  they  were  at  once  an  unfailing 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to  her. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  all  I  can  "  as  to  the  part  played  by  books 
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e  iuatriiction  of  Helen  KeUer."  I  do  not  know  thati  cun 
describe  to  jou  the  impoi'tauce  aud  ativatitage  tliat  books  have 
beeu  to  my  pupil  iu  atiqiiiring  a  commaud  of  idiomatic  Eng- 
IihIi  :  t:lie  advantage  has  beei  incalculable.  I  am  confident 
that  Helen's  remarkable  command  of  language  ia  due  to  the 
fact  that  books  printed  in  raised  letters  were  placed  in  her 
hiinde  as  Hoon  as  she  knew  the  formation  of  the  letters ;  it  ut 
once  became  her  delight  to  study  these  pages,  with  her  sensi- 
tive fingers,  for  many  hours  each  day.  not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a 
pastime.  I  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  she  ac- 
quired the  use  of  words  she  had  learned  by  first  finding  them 
on  the  printed  page,  inquired  of  me  theu'  meaning,  and  applied 
them  in  constructing  sentences.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
would  repeat  to  me  a  story  she  bad  read  in  her  book  ;  I  mean, 
from  the  mass  of  words  she  had  passed  her  fingers  over,  she 
would  many  times  become  possessed  of  the  plot  or  basis  of 
the  tale,  and  recount  it  to  me  with  her  fingers,  using  any 
words  by  wbicli  she  could  make  me  understand  her  meaning, 
often  the  same  used  in  the  book  for  several  sentences ;  the  full 
meaning  of  many  of  these  words  she  could  not  have  undeistood 
but  by  their  connection  witli  others  which  she  did  know. 
■Sometimes,  in  amusing  herself  in  this  way  with  her  books,  she 
would  become  completely  puzzled,  and  come  to  me  for  help. 
I  would  then  read  to  her  (always  spelling  the  words  into  her 
hand),  when  with  gieat  eagei-nesu  she  would  re-read  it  for  her- 
self with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  always  expecting  my  sym- 
pathy and  companiunahip  to  talk  the  story  over  with  her,  and 
participate  in  her  appreciation  of  the  author's  portrayal  of  his 
subject.  In  doing  this  we  naturally  made  use  of  many  forms 
uf  expression  not  found  in  the  book,  and  thus  she  readily  dis- 
covered the  meaning  of  words  not  previously  understood. 
The  more  Helen  used  her  books,  the  more  she  desired  to  do  bo, 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  the  maimer  described. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  books  furnished 
Helen  before  she  knew  many  words.  I  cannot  give  a  list  that 
will  be  of  much  value  to  teachers  of  the  deaf,  as,  on  account 
of  Helens  double  misfortune,  she  could  not  be  supplied,  as 
deaf  children  can  who  have  the  sense  of  sight,  with  a  selection 
from  the  almost  limitless  number  of  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  books  for  children  of  iJl  ages  which  o\ir  bookstores 
lerously  display. 

[could  only  read  to  her  with  my  fingers,  and   describe  to 
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her  in  the  same  manner  the  illustrations,  from  any  of  these 
interesting  and  attractive  publications.  The  expense  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  enormously  greater  in 
proportion  than  for  ordinary  printing.  A  book  that  one  could 
purchase  for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  for  the  use  of  a 
seeing  child,  would,  if  prepared  for  the  use  of  a  blind  child, 
cost  at  least  three  doUars. 

The  only  books  which  I  had  to  place  in  Helen's  hands  at  the 
beginning  of  my  work  with  her  were  the  Primer  and  a  series 
ef  seven  volumes  of  school  readers  such  as  are  in  use  in  the 
Primary  Department  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston  ;  these  eight  volumes  and  a  copy  of  "  Our  World " 
(a  geography)  constituted  our  entire  library  of  books  in  raised 
print  for  many  months.  As  to  how  much  time  was  spent  by 
this  little  girl  in  passing  her  fingers  over  the  pages  in  these 
volumes,  searching  for  such  words  as  she  knew,  I  cannot  give 
you  a  definite  estimate,  any  more  than  I  could  tell  you  how 
much  time  she  gave  to  her  doll  or  to  her  toys ;  but  she  pre- 
fen*ed  the  books  to  either  doll  or  toys,  and  spent  much  more 
time  with  them.  Very  many  happy  hours  were  devoted  to 
this  practice  with  her  books  every  day ;  it  often  required  special 
pleading  to  induce  her  to  leave  them.  In  March,  1888,  Mr. 
Anagnos  sent  her  a  copy  of  a  Geographical  Reader  in  raised 
print.  She  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  took  great  de- 
light in  the  discovery  of  many  entirely  new  words  to  her  on 
its  pages.  Not  long  after  this  she  had  two  volumes  of  a  series 
of  readers  termed  "Youth's  Libraries,'' selections  in  prose  and 
poetry  from  various  authors,  and  a  child's  book  entitled 
"  Heidi."  When  we  came  to  Boston,  in  May  of  this  year,  she 
had  access  to  a  variety  of  literatui'e  in  raised  print  at  the 
library  of  the  Institution.  She  read  "Life  and  her  Children," 
by  Isabel  Berkeley;  "What  Katy  Did;"  "Patsy;"  "Story  of  a 
Short  Life,"  etc.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  reading  to  her, 
by  spelling  the  words  into  her  hand,  such  books  and  selections 
as  I  had  at  command  of  the  chai*acter  that  other  children  of 
her  age  enjoy.  In  August,  1888,  I  read  to  her  in  this  way  the 
popular  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
Her  delight  in  the  book  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  response  to 
her  earnest  entreaty  Mr.  Anagnos  had  this  story  put  in  raised 
print :  since  then  she  has  re-read  it  many  times  for  herself. 

Ah  I  have  never  kept  a  record  of  the  books  Helen  has  reiul, 
or  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  read  books  to  her,  therefore  it 
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will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request  in  full ; 
but  among  the  books  which  Helen  has  read  and  enjoyed  par- 
ticularly, I  recall  "Most  Celebrated  Diamonds;"  "Little 
Women ; "  "  Tanglewood  Tales  ; ''  "  Wonder  Book  ; "  "tn  His 
Name ;  "  "A  Man  without  a  Country  ; ''  "  Bible  Stories ; '' 
"  Greek  Heroes  ; "  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ; "  "  The  Sleeping 
Sentinel:"  "Stories  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen;"  "The 
Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isles ; "  "  Chi'istmas  Carol "  (Dickens) ; 
"  Child's  History  of  England  "  (Dickens) ;  "  American  Prose 
Selections ; "  "  Birds'  Christmas  Dinner ;  "  "  Sara  Ci-ewe  ;  " 
"  Evangeline  ; "  "  Hiawatha,"  and  many  other  of  Longfellow's 
Poems ;  "  Enoch  Arden  ; "  Holmes's  Poems ;  Whittier  s 
Poems ;  "  Stories  of  American  Progress,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  story  by  Mrs.  Bui'nett  before  mentioned, 
the  following  are  titles  of  books  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  to  Helen  since  that  date  :  "  Queens  at  Home,"  "  Triangu- 
lar Society,"  "  Donald  and  Dorothy,"  "  Black  Beauty,"  "  Capt. 
January,"  three  of  Abbott's  Rollo  books  (Rome,  Germany,  and 
Naples),  "  Little  St.  Elizabeth,"  "  Stories  from  Roman  His- 
tory," "  Stories  from  Shakespeare "  (by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb),  "  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,''  "  Veronica,"  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN. 


Chelsea,  Mass.,  March  15,  1892. 
Hon.  John  Hitz, 

Superintendent  of  the  Vblta  Bureau^  WaahingtoUj  J}.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  my  paper  was  prepared  for  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Souvenir  "  Helen  KeUer,"  some  facts  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by  my  little  pupil, 
and  if  it  is  not  already  too  late  for  pubHcation  in  this  issue  of 
the  Souvenir,  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  may  have  opportunity  to  men- 
tion them  in  detail. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  paper,  where  allu- 
sion is  made  to  Helen's  remai*kable  memory,  it  is  noted  that 
she  appears  to  retain  in  her  mind  many  forms  of  expression 
which,  at  the  time  they  are  received,  she  probably  does  not 
understand ;  but  when  further  information  is  acquired,  the 
language  retained  in  her  memory  finds  full  or  partial  expres- 
sion in  her  conversation  or  writing,  according  as  it  j)rove8  of 
greater  or  less  value  to  her  in  the  fitness  of  its  application  to 
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the  new  experience.     Doubtless  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  ®V"-^..=:::^w^ 
intelligent  child,  and  should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  worU.,.,^^^^ 
of  especial  mention  in  Helen's  case,  but  for  the  fact  that  ach^    .q  , 
who  is  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  might  ^n^^i 
be  expected  to  be  as  mentally  gifted  as  this  little  girl  prove^^  ^ 
be ;  hence  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  be  inclined  to  clas$<^.    ^^ 
marvellous  many  things  we  discover  in  the  development  of  ^fci^j. 
character  which  do  not  merit  such  an  explanation. 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  appear  to  oxr^,. 
estimate  the  remarkable  mental  capacity  and  power  of  comf:^:^*^ 
hension  and  discrimination  which  my  little  pupil  possesse^^  \ 
wish  to  add  that,  while  I  have  always  known  that  Helen  m^^<^e 
great  use  of  such  descriptions  and  comparisons  as  appeal  -^x) 
her  imagination  and  fine  poetic  nature,  yet  recent  devel<2^-p- 
ments  in  her  writings  convince  me  of  the  fact  that  I  have  iKi^ot 
in  the  past  been  fully  aware  to  w^hat  extent  she  absorbs  '^Bue 
language  of  her  favorite  authors.  In  the  early  part  of 
education  I  had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  books  she  read 
of  nearly  all  the  stories  which  were  read  to  her,  and  co 
without  difficulty  trace  the  authority  of  any  adaptations  no^^^^^cl 
in  her  writing  or  conversation  ;  and  I  have  always  been  m^ua^  -"^^li 
pleased  to  observe  how  appropriately  she  applies  the  expsr-^^e- 
sions  of  a  favorite  author  in  her  own  compositions. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  her  published  letti-^^^ars 
give  evidence  of  how  valuable  this  power  of  retaining  the  m-^^s-  ~»^in. 
ory  of  beautiful  language  has  been  to  her.  One  warm,  suK=fe_^ci  j 
day  in  early  spring,  when  we  were  at  the  North,  the  balmy^  ^E^ii 
mosphere  appears  to  have  brought  to  her  mind  the  sentink.^^  JDit 
expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  Hiawatha,"  and  she  almost  siszm.  .^^s 
with  the  poet,  "  The  ground  was  aU  aquiver  with  the  stii~  o>f 

new  life.     My  heart  sang  for  very  joy.     I  thought  of  my 
dear  home.     I  knew  that  in  that  sunny  land  spiing  had  co 
in  all  its  splendor.     '  All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms,  all 
flowers  and  all  its  grasses.' " 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which 
makes  mention  of  her  Southern  home,  she  gives  so  close  a 
production  from  a  poem  b}^  one  of  her  favorite  authors  tha 
will  give  extracts  from  Helen's  letter  and  from  the  poem 
self : 
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EXTRACT  FROM  HELEN'S 
LETTER. 

[  The  entire  lettei'  h  puhlUhed  on 
pp.  245  and  246  of  the  Repm-t  of 
the  Perkins  InsUtution  for  1891.] 

The  blue-bird  with  his  azure 
plumes,  the  thrush  clad  all  in 
brown,  the  robin  jerking  his  spas- 
modic throat,  the  oriole  drifting 
like  a  flake  of  fire,  the  jolly  bobo- 
link and  his  happy  mate,  the  mock- 
ing-bird imitating  the  notes  of  all, 
the  red -bird  with  his  one  sweet 
trill,  and  the  busy  little  wren,  are 
all  making  the  trees  in  our  front 
yard  ring  with  their  glad  songs. 


FROM  THE  POEM  ENTITLED 
*' SPRING,"  BY  DR.  OLI- 
VER WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  blue-bird,  breathing  from 
his  azure  plumes 

The  fragrance  borrowed  from 
the  myrtle  blooms ; 

The  thrush,  poor  wanderer,  drop- 
ping meekly  down. 

Clad  in  his  remnant  of  autumnal 
brown ; 

The  oriole,  drifting  like  a  flake 
of  fire 

Rent  by  a  whirlwind  from  a  blaz- 
ing spire ; 

The  robin,  jerking  his  spasmodic 
throat. 

Repeats  imperious,  his  ntarcato 
note; 

The  crack-brained  bobolink 
courts  his  crazv  mate. 

Poised  on  a  bullrush  tipsy  with 
his  weight: 

Nay,  in  his  cage  the  lone  canary 
sings. 

Feels  the  soft  air,  and  spreads 
his  idle  wings. 

On  the  last  ddy  of  April  she  uses  another  expression  from 
the  same  poem,  which  is  more  an  adaptation  than  a  reproduc- 
tion :  "  To-morrow  April  will  hide  her  tears  and  blushes  be- 
neath the  flowers  of  lovely  May." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  dated  May 
17,  1889,  she  gives  a  reproduction  from  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  stories,  which  I  had  read  to  her  not  long  before. 
This  letter  is  published  in  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  (1891), 
p.  204.  The  original  story  was  read  to  her  from  a  copy  of 
"Andersen's  Stories,"  published  by  Leavitt  &  Allen  Bros.,  and 
may  be  found  on  p.  97  of  Part  I  in  that  volume. 

Her  admiration  for  the  impressive  explanations  which  Bishop 
Brooks  has  given  her  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  well  known. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  how  God  in  every  way  teUs  us 
of  his  love,  he  says :  "  I  think  he  writes  it  even  upon  the  walls 
of  the  great  house  of  nature  which  we  live  in  that  he  is  our 
Father."  The  next  year  at  Andover  she  said :  "  It  seems  to 
me  the  world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  love ;  and  how 
grateful  we  must  be  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us 
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80  much  to  enjoy !     His  love  and  care  are  written  all  over  H^w], 
walls  of  nature." 

In  these  later  years,  since  Helen  has  come  in  contact  witt:^  g 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  converse  freely  with  her,  she  ^Hiog 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  literature  with  which  I  am    :^xot 
familiar ;  she  has  also  found,  in  books  printed  in  raised  lett^^^^ 
in  the  reading  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  her,  dl  Xioh 
material  for  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  she  possesses  for  p€>^^j. 
cal  imagery.     The  pages  of  the  book  she  reads  become  to    lx«r 
like  paintings,  to  which  her  imaginative  powers  give  life  ^i.xid 
color.     She  is  at  once  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  ev^x^ln 
portrayed  in  the  story  she  reads  or  is  told,  and  the  charact^^^xs^ 
and  descriptions  become  real  to  her;  she  rejoices  when  jus't;:B.<!ie 
wins,  and  is  sad  when  vii^tue  goes  unrewarded.     The  pictuizM;-^® 
the  language  paints  on  her  memory  appear  to  make  an  in(3.^^1x. 
ble  imj^ression  ;  and  many  times,  when  an  experience  corneas       -to 
her  similar  in  character,  the  language  starts  forth  with  ^v"^z:»xi- 
derful  accuracy,  like  the  reflection  from  a  mirror. 

Helen's  mind  is  so  gifted  by  nature  that  she  seems  abl^r^  'ti.o 
understand  with  only  the  faintest  touch  of  explanation  ev-^^^:Kry 
possible  variety  of  external  relations.  One  day  in  Alabamf^  j_  ^as 
we  were  gathering  wild  flowers  near  the  springs  on  the 
sides,  she  seemed  to  understand  for  the  first  time  that 
spidngs  were  surrounded  by  mountains,  and-  she  exclaim 
"  The  mountains  are  crowding  around  the  springs  to  loo 
their  own  beautiful  reflections !"  I  am  not  able  to  state  wl*. 
she  obtained  this  language,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  must  h- 
come  to  her  from  without,  as  it  would  hardly  be  possible  f 
person  depiived  of  the  visual  sense  to  originate  such  a  descx 
tion.  In  mentioning  a  visit  to  Lexington,  Mass.,  she  writ- 
"As  we  rode  along  we  could  see  the  forest  monarchs  bend  t 
proud  forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children  of  the  woodl 
whispering  theii*  secrets.  The  anemone,  the  wild  violet, 
hepatica,  and  the  funny  little  curled-up  ferns  all  peeped  ou 
us  from  beneath  the  brown  leaves.''  She  closes  this  let- 
with,  "  I  must  go  to  bed,  for  Morpheus  has  touched  my  e^  '  J^' 

lids  with  his  golden  wand."     Here,  again,  I  am  unable  to  s 
where  she  acquired  these  expressions. 

,She  has  always  seemed  to  prefer  stories  which  exercise 
imagination,  and  catches  and  retains  the  poetic  spirit  in  all  s 
literature :  but  not  until  this  winter  have  I  been  co4scious  t 
her  memory  absorbed  the  exact  language  of  imaginative  wk:^ 
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^B       iitgs  \n  such  an  extent  that  she  is  lierself  unable  to  trai'«  their 
-  ■       authority. 

^  ■  This  is  ithowu  in  u  little  stovy  she  wrote  in  October  last  at 

-■       the  home  of  her  parents  in  Tuseiunbin,  whirh  she  termed  "Au- 

^H       iavaa  Leaves."     She  was  at  work  upon  it  about  two  weeks, 

^H       writing  a  little  each  day,  at  her  own  pleasure.     When  it  wau 

^H      gQished,  and  we  read  it  in  the  family,  it  ocuasioned  much  com- 

^H     mpnt  on  account  of  the  beautiful  imagery  used,  and  we  could 

^H     Dot  uuilerstand  how  Helen  cotdd  describe  such  pictures  with- 

^H     nut  the  aid  of  sight.     As  we  bnd  never  neen  or  heard  of  any 

^H    HUf-li    titory  ns  this  before,  we  inquired  of  her  where  she  read 

^V  If  J    sbe  replied.  "  I  did  not  read  it ;  it  is  my  stoiy  for  Mr.  Anag- 

^^    iios'c»    tirthday."     While  I  was  surprised  that  she  coijd  write 

Jike    t.liis,  I  was  not  more  astonished  thou  I  had  been  maiiy 

fim^ES  before  at  the  unexpected  achievemeutH  nf  my  little  pupil, 

esp^«:5iiiUy  as  we  had  cxciiaDged  many  beautiful  thoughtH  on 

llif       fciiibject  of  the  gloiy  of  the  ripening  foliage  during  the 

ttLit«_«iQn  of  this  year. 

Ji«?fore  Helen  made  her  final  copy  of  the  atwry,  it  was  sug- 
ffe>«t,«i.!  to  her  to  change  its  title  to  "The  Frost  King,"'  as  more 
*F>I*:»^opriate  to  the  subject  of  which  the  story  treated  :  to  this 
^"-^  willingly  assented.  The  story  was  written  by  Helen  in 
Si"^».ille,  as  usual,  and  copied  by  her  in  the  same  manner:  I 
»Z]  interlined  the  manuscript  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
*  ^e  who  desired  to  read  it.  Helen  wrote  a  little  letter,  and, 
^***^^^osing  the  manuscript,  forwai'ded  both  by  mail  to  Mr.  Anag- 
****■*?*  for  his  birthday. 

"-H?he  story  was  printed  in  the  Jauuari-  number  of  the  Men- 
'*"^^,  and  fr(tm  a  renew  of  it  in  the  Goodaoii  Gazette  I  was 
*;**- ^*.rtled  to  find  that  a  very  similiu'  stoiy  bad  been  published 
***        1873,  seven  years  before   Helen  was  bom.      This  story, 

t^^roKt  Fairies,"  appeared  in  a  book  written  by  Miss  Margaret 
'-*-"*-  Canby,  entitled  "Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends."  The  pas- 
^^•-gea  ijuoted  from  the  two  stories  were  so  much  alike  in 
[^  "iougbt  and  expression  as  to  convince  me  that  Miss  Canby's 
[^tory  must  at  some  time  have  been  read  to  Helen. 
Ah  I  had  myself  never  read  this  story,  or  even  heard  of  the 
■:>«ok,  I  inquired  of  Helen  if  she  knew  anything  about  the 
**QHtter.  and  found  she  did  not.  She  was  utterly  unable  to 
r"*ecal]  either  the  name  of  the  story  or  the  book.  Careful  ex- 
lation'was  mode  of  the  books  in  raised  piint  in  the  hbrary 
^f  the  Perkins  Institution  to  learn  if  any  extracts  from  this 
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volume  could  be  found  there;  but  nothing  was  discovered. 
I  then  concluded  that  the  story  must  have  been  read  to  her  a 
long  time  ago,  as  her  memory  usually  retains  with  great  dis- 
tinc'tness  facts  and  impressions  which  have  been  committed  to 
its  keeping. 

After  making  careful  inquiry,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
information  that  our  friend  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hopkins  had  a  copy  of 
this  book  in  1888,  which  was  presented  to  her  Httle  daughter 
in  1873  or  1874.  Helen  and  myself  spent  the  summer  of  1888 
with  IVIrs.  Hopkins  at  her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass.,  where  she 
kindly  relieved  me,  a  part  of  the  time,  of  the  care  of  my  little 
charge.  She  amused  aiid  entertained  Helen  by  reading  to  her 
from  a  collection  of  juvenile  publications,  among  which  was 
the  copy  of  '*  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends ; "  and,  while  Mrs. 
Hopkins  does  not  remember  this  story  of  "Frost  Fairies," 
she  is  confident  that  she  read  to  Helen  extracts,  if  not  entire 
stories,  from  this  volume.  But  as  she  was  not  able  to  find 
her  copy,  and  applications  for  the  volume  at  bookstores  in 
Boston,  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
resulted  only  in  failure,  search  was  instituted  for  the  author 
herself.  This  became  a  difficult  task,  as  her  publishers  in 
Philadelphia  had  retired  from  business  many  years  ago ;  how- 
ever, it  was  eventually  discovered  that  her  residence  is  at  Wil- 
mington, Delawai'e,  and  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
book,  1889,  were  obtained  from  her.  She  has  since  secured 
and  forwarded  to  vae  a  copy  of  the  first  edition.  I  learn  from 
Miss  Canby  that  several  of  the  fairy  stories  contained  in  this 
book  were  first  printed  in  a  popular  magazine  entitled  Our 
Young  Folks^  published  in  Boston  1865-'73. 

The  most  generous  and  gratifying  letters  have  been  received 
from  Miss  Canby  by  Helen's  friends,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  are  given. 

Under  date  of  Febiniary  24, 1892,  after  mentioning  the  order 
of  the  publication  of  the  stories  in  the  magazine,  she  writes : 

All  the  stories  were  revised  before  publishing  them  in  book  form ; 
iulditions  were  made  to  the  number  as  first  published,  I  think,  and  some 
of  the  titles  may  have  been  changed. 

In  the  same  letter  she  writes : 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  her  understand  that  I  am  glad  she 
enjoyed  my  story,  and  that  I  hope  the  new  book  will  give  her  pleasure 
by  renewing  her  friendship  with  the  Fairies.  I  shall  write  to  her  in  a 
short  time.  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  what  I  have  learned  of  her 
that  I  have  ^Titten  a  little  poem  entitled  **  A  Silent  Singer,"  which  I  may 
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send  to  her  mother  after  a  while.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  paper  the 
article  appeared  accusing  Helen  of  plagiarism,  and  giving  passages  from 
both  stories  ?  I  should  like  much  to  see  it,  and  to  obtain  a  few  copies  if 
possible. 

Under  date  of  Mai'ch  9,  1892,  Miss  Canby  wi-ites : 

I  find  traces,  in  the  Report  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  of  little 
Helen  having  heard  other  stories  than  that  of  "  Frost  Fairies."  On  page 
132,  in  a  letter,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  have  been  suggested  by 
my  story  called  "The  Rose  Fairies"  (see  pp.  13-16  of  '^Bii-die"),  and 
on  pages  93  and  94  of  the  Report  the  description  of  a  thunder-storm  is 
very  much  like  Birdie's  idea  of  the  same  in  the  **  Dew  Fairies  "  on  pages 
59  and  60  of  my  book.  What  a  wonderfully  active  and  retentive  mind 
that  gifted  child  must  have  I  If  she  had  remembered  and  written  down, 
accurately,  a  short  story,  and  that  soon  after  hearing  it,  it  would  have 
been  a  mar^•el :  but  to  have  heard  the  story  once,  three  years  ago,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  her  parents  nor  teacher  could  ever  allude  to  it 
or  refresh  her  memory  about  it,  and  then  to  have  been  able  to  reproduce 
it  so  vividly,  even  adding  some  touches  of  her  own  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest,  which  really  improve  the  original,  is  something  that  very 
few  girls  of  riper  age,  and  with  every  advantage  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
even  great  talents  for  composition,  could  have  done  as  well,  if  at  all. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  so  unkind 
as  to  call  it  a  plagiarism :  it  is  a  wonderful  feat  of  memory,  and  stands 
alonej  as  doubtless  much  of  her  work  will  in  future,  if  her  mental  powers 
grow  and  develop  with  her  years  as  greatly  as  in  the  few  years  past.  I 
have  known  many  children  well,  have  been  surrounded  by  them  all  my 
life,  and  love  nothing  better  than  to  talk  with  them,  amuse  them,  and 
quietly  notice  their  traits  of  mind  and  character :  but  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  one  girl  of  Helen's  age  who  had  the  love  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  store  of  literary  and  general  information,  and  the  skill  in 
composition,  which  Helen  possesses.  She  is  indeed  a  '*  Wonder-Child." 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Report.  QcaetU^  and  Helen's  Journal. 
The  last  made  me  realize  the  great  disappointment  to  the  dear  child  more 
than  before.  Please  give  her  my  warm  love,  and  tell  her  not  to  feel 
troubled  about  it  any  more.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  think  it  was 
anything  wrong  ;  and  some  day  she  will  write  a  great,  beautiful  story  or 
poem  that  will  make  many  people  happy.  Tell  her  there  are  a  few  bitter 
drops  in  every  one's  cup,  and  the  only  way  is  to  take  the  bitter  patiently, 
and  the  sweet  thankfully.  I  shall  love  to  hear  of  her  reception  of  the 
book,  and  how  she  likes  the  stories  which  are  new  to  her. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  stories  published  in  Our 
Young  Folks  with  the  compilation  entitled  "  Birdie  and  his 
Fairy  Friends/'  and  find  great  differences  in  the  phraseology. 
The  language  used  by  Helen  in  the  adaptations  mentioned  by 
Miss  Canby  resembles  that  of  the  book  and  not  that  ot  the 
magazine ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  Frost  Fairies  "  is  not  found 
in  Our  Young  Folks  at  all. 
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The  book  was  e\ideDtly  her  source  of  information,  but  there 
is  no  e\idence  to  show  from  which  edition  the  stories  were  read. 
Both  editions  were  printed  from  the  same  plates,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  identical. 

I  have  now  (Mar^h,  1892)  read  to  Helen  '*  The  Frost  Fairies," 
"  The  Rose  Fairies,"  and  a  portion  of  "  The  Dew  Fairies,"  but 
she  is  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  recog- 
nized them  at  once  as  her  own  stones,  with  variations,  and  was 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  they  could  have  been  published 
before  she  was  bora !  She  thinks  it  is  wonderful  that  two  peo- 
ple should  write  stories  so  much  alike ;  but  she  still  considers 
her  own  as  original  with  herself. 

I  give  below  a  portion  of  Miss  Canby's  story,  "  The  Rose 
Faiiies,"  and  also  Helen's  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  containing  her 
^^  dream/'  so  that  the  likenesses  and  differences  may  be  studied 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject : 

THE  ROSE  FAIRIES. 
[From  **  Birdirand  hh  Fairy  Friends^'*'*  by  Margaret  T,  Candy. '\ 

One  pleasant  morning  little  Birdie  might  have  been  seen  sitting  quietly 
on  the  grass-plat  at  the  side  of  his  mother's  house,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes. 

It  was  quite  early ;  great  Mr.  Sun,  who  is  such  an  early  riser  in  sum- 
mer time,  had  not  been  up  very  loujj :  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to 
chirp  their  "  good  mornings  "  to  each  other :  and  as  for  the  flowers,  they 
were  still  asleep.  But  Birdie  was  so  busy  all  day,  trotting  about  the 
house  and  garden,  that  he  was  always  ready  for  ?iis  nest  at  night,  before 
the  birds  and  flowers  had  thought  of  seeking  tfi^iri* ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Mr.  Sun  raised  his  head  above  the  green  woods  and  smiled 
lovingly  upon  the  earth,  Birdie  was  often  the  first  to  see  him,  and  to  smile 
back  at  him,  all  the  while  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  dimpled  fists,  until, 
between  smiling  and  rubbing,  he  was  wide  awake. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  did  next  ?  Why  the  little  rogue  rolled  into 
his  mamma's  bed,  and  kissed  her  eyelids,  her  cheeks,  and  her  mouth, 
until  she  began  to  dream  that  it  was  raining  kisses ;  and  at  last  she  opened 
her  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  that  it  was  Birdie,  trying  to 
**  kiss  her  awake,"  as  he  said. 

She  loved  her  little  boy  very  dearly,  and  liked  to  make  him  happy,  and 
when  he  said  **  Please  dress  me,  dear  mamma,  and  let  me  go  out  to  play 
in  the  garden,"  she  crheerfully  consented;  and,  soon  after,  Birdie  went 
down-stairs  in  his  morning-dress  of  cool  linen,  and  with  his  round  face 
bright  and  rosy  from  its  bath,  and  ran  out  on  the  gravel  path  to  play 
until  breakfast  was  ready. 

He  stood  still  a  moment  to  look  about  him.  and  think  what  he  should 
do  first.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  softly  in  his  face,  as  if  to  welcome 
him  and  be  his  merry  playmate ;  and  the  bright  eye  of  Mr.  Sun  looked 
at  him  with  a  warm  and  glowing  smile ;  but  Birdie  soon  walked  on  to 
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find  something  to  play  with.  As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rose-bushes 
that  grew  near  the  side  of  the  house,  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
with  a  little  shout  of  joy  stopped  to  look  at  them  ;  they  were  all  covered 
with  lovely  rose-buds.  Some  were  red,  some  white,  and  others  pale  pink, 
and  they  were  just  peeping  out  of  the  green  leaves,  as  rosy-faced  children 
peep  out  from  their  warm  beds  in  winter-time  before  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  get  up.  A  few  days  before,  Birdie's  papa  had  told  him  that  the 
** green  balls"  on  the  rose-bushes  had  beautiful  flowers  shut  up  within 
them,  but  the  little  boy  found  it  hard  to  believe,  for  he  was  so  young 
that  he  did  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the  summer  be- 
fore. Now  he  found  out  that  his  father*s  words  were  true,  for  a  few  days 
of  warm  weather  had  turned  the  '*  green  balls"  into  rose-buds,  and  they 
were  w  beautiful  that  it  was  enough  to  make  Birdie  stnud  still  before 
them,  his  blue  eyes  dancing  with  delight,  and  his  little  hands  clasped 
tightly  together. 

After  a  while  he  went  nearer,  and,  looking  closely  at  the  buds,  found 
that  they  were  folded  up,  leaf  over  leaf,  as  eyelids  are  folded  over  sleep- 
ing eyes,  so  that  Birdie  thought  they  must  be  asleep.  **Lazy  roses, 
wake  up,"  said  he,  giving  the  branches  a  gentle  shake ;  but  only  the  dew 
fell  off  in  bright  drops,  and  the  flowers  were  still  shut  up.  At  last  Birdie 
remembered  how  he  had  awakened  his  mother  with  kisses,  and  thought 
he  would  try  the  same  plan  with  the  roses :  so  he  drew  up  his  red  lips 
until  they  looked  like  a  rose-bud  too,  and  bending  down  a  branch  with  a 
lovely  pink  bud  upon  it,  he  kissed  it  softly  two  or  three  times. 

Here  the  similarity  in  the  language  of  the  story  to  that  in 
the  letter  ceases. 

HELEN'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  ANAGNOS. 

(Written  February  2  and  3,  1890.) 

[  This  letter  teas  enclosed  in  another  voritten  in  French,  dated 

Le  1  fevrier  1890.] 
My  Deab  Mr.  Anagnos  :  You  will  laugh  when  you  open  your  little 
friend's  letter  and  see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has  made  in  French, 
but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  can  write  even  a  short 
letter  in  French.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  please  you  and  my  dear 
teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see  your  little  niece  Amelia.  I  am  sure  we 
should  love  each  other.  I  hope  you  will  bring  some  of  Virginia  Evan- 
ghelides*  poems  home  with  you,  and  translate  them  for  me.  Teacher 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  our  walk.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  We  met 
a  sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing  on  the  pier  with  a  wee  brother. 
She  gave  me  a  kiss  and  then  ran  away,  because  she  was  a  shy  little  girl. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream  which  I 
had  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  vtry  little  child?  Teacher  says  it  was 
a  day-dream,  and  she  thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  One 
pleasant  morning  in  the  beautiful  spring  time,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  on 
the  soft  grass  under  my  dear  mother's  window,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes  which  were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was  quite 
early,  the  sun  had  not  been  up  very  long ;  the  birds  were  just  beginning 
to  sing  joyously.     The  flowers  were  still  asleep.    They  would  not  awake 
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until  the  sun  had  smiled  lovingly  upon  them.  I  was  a  very  happy  little 
child  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beautifol  golden 
ringlets  you  can  imagine.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  gently  in  my 
face,  as  if  to  welcome  me,  and  be  my  merry  playmate,  and  the  sun 
looked  at  me  with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped  my  chubby 
hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  tliat  the  rose-bushes  were  covered  with  lovely 
buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and  others  were  delicate  pink, 
and  they  were  peeping  out  from  between  the  green  leaves  like  beautiful 
little  fairies.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before,  for  I  was  very 
young  and  I  could  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the 
summer  before.  My  little  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I  danced 
around  the  rose-bushes  to  show  my  delight.  After  a  while  I  w^ent  very 
near  to  a  beautiful  white  rose-bush  which  was  completely  covered  with 
buds  and  sparkling  with  dew-drops ;  I  bent  down  one  of  the  branches  with 
a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and  kissed  it  softly  many  times ;  just  then 
I  felt  two  loving  arms  steal  gently  around  me,  and  loving  lips  kissing  my 
eyelids,  my  cheeks,  and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was  raining 
kisses:  and  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found 
it  was  my  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over  me,  trying  to  kiss  me 
awake.  Do  you  like  my  day-dream  ?  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will  dream 
again  for  you  some  time. 

Teacher  and  all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  you  come  home,  for  I  greatly  miss  you.  Please  give  my  love  to 
your  good  Greek  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I  shall  come  to  Athens  some 
day. 

Lovingly  your  little  friend  and  playmate, 

HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

"  The  Frost  Fairies  "  and  "  The  Frost  King  "  are  given  in 
full,  as  the  differences  are  as  important  as  the  resemblances : 

THE  FROST  FAIRIES." 
{From  '*  Birdie  and  fan  Fairy  Friends,'^  by  Margaret  T.  CanbyS\ 

King  Frost,  or  Ja(;k  Frost  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  lives  in  a  cold 
country  far  to  the  North ;  but  every  year  he  takes  a  journey  over  the 
world  in  a  car  of  golden  clouds  drawn  by  a  strong  and  rapid  steed  called 
'*  North  Wind."  Wherever  he  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  things:  he 
builds  bridges  over  every  stream  clear  as  glass  in  appearance,  but  often 
strong  as  iron  ;  he  puts  the  flowers  and  plants  to  sleep  by  one  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  they  all  bow  down  and  sink  into  the  warm  earth,  until 
spring  returns ;  then,  lest  we  should  grieve  for  the  flowers,  he  places  at 
our  windows  lovely  wreaths  and  sprays  of  his  white  northern  flowers,  or 
delicate  little  forests  of  fairy  pine-trees,  pure  white  and  very  beautiful. 
But  his  most  wonderful  work  is  the  painting  of  the  trees,  which  look, 
after  his  task  is  done,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  the  brightest  layers  of 
gold  and  rubies ;  and  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of 
summer. 

I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost  first  thought  of  this  kind  work,  for  it  is 
a  strange  story.  You  must  know  that  this  king,  like  all  other  kings,  has 
great  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  his  palace ;  but,  being  a 
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good-hearted  old  fellow,  he  does  not  keep  his  riches  locked  up  all  the 
time,  but  tries  to  do  good  and  make  others  happy  with  them.  He  has 
two  neighbors,  who  live  still  farther  north ;  one  is  King  Winter,  a  cross 
and  churlish  old  monarch,  who  is  hard  and  cruel,  and  delights  in  making 
the  poor  suffer  and  weep ;  but  the  other  neighbor  is  Santa  Glaus,  a  fine, 
good-natured,  jolly  old  soul,  who  loves  to  do  good,  and  who  brings  presents 
to  the  poor,  and  to  nice  little  children  at  Christmas. 

Well,  one  day  King  Frost  was  trying  to  think  of  some  good  that  he 
could  do  with  his  treasure  ;  and  suddenly  he  concluded  to  send  some  of 
it  to  his  kind  neighbor,  Santa  Glaus,  to  buy  presents  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  poor,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much  when  King  Winter 
went  near  their  homes.  So  he  called  together  bis  merry  little  fairies, 
and  showing  them  a  number  of  jars  and  vases  filled  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  told  them  to  carry  those  carefully  to  the  palace  of  Santa 
Glaus,  and  give  them  to  him  with  the  compliments  of  King  Frost.  *^  He 
will  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  treasure,**  added  Jack  Frost ; 
then  he  told  the  fairies  not  to  loiter  by  the  way,  but  to  do  his  bidding 
quickly. 

The  fairies  promised  obedienoe  and  soon  started  on  their  journey, 
dragging  the  great  glass  jars  and  vases  along,  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
now  and  then  grumbling  a  little  at  having  such  hard  work  to  do,  for  they 
were  idle  fairies,  and  liked  play  better  than  work.  At  last  they  reached 
a  great  forest,  and,  being  quite  tired,  they  decided  to  rest  awhile  and 
look  for  nuts  before  going  any  further.  But  lest  the  treasure  should  be 
stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees,  placing  some  high  up  near  the  top,  and  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  various  trees,  until  they  thought  no  one  could  find  them. 

Then  they  began  to  wander  about  and  hunt  for  nuts,  and  climb  the 
trees  to  shake  them  down,  and  worked  much  harder  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure than  they  had  done  for  their  master*s  bidding,  for  it  is  a  strange 
truth  that  fairies  and  children  never  complain  of  the  toil  and  trouble 
they  take  in  search  of  amusement,  although  they  often  grumble  when 
asked  to  work  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  frost  fairies  were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  nutting  frolic 
that  they  soon  forgot  their  errand  and  their  king's  command  to  go 
quickly ;  but,  as  they  played  and  loitered  in  the  forest  until  noon,  they 
found  out  the  reason  why  they  were  told  to  hasten  ;  for  although  they 
bad,  as  they  thought,  hidden  the  treasure  so  carefully,  they  had  not  se- 
cured it  from  the  power  of  Mr.  Sun,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Jack  Frost, 
and  delighted  to  undo  his  work  and  weaken  him  whenever  he  could. 

His  bright  eyes  found  out  the  jars  of  treasure  among  the  trees,  and  as 
the  idle  fairies  left  them  there  until  noon,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sun  is  the 
strongest,  the  delicate  glass  began  to  melt  and  break,  and  before  long 
every  jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or  broken,  and  the  precious  treasures 
they  contained  were  melting  too,  and  dripping  slowly  in  streams  of  gold 
and  crimson  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 

Still,  for  a  while,  the  frost  fairies  did  not  notice  this  strange  occurrence, 
for  they  were  down  on  the  grass,  so  far  below  the  tree-tops  that  the 
wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reaching  them ;  but  at 
last  one  of  them  said  ^*  Hark !  I  believe  it  is  raining ;  I  certainly  hear  the 
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falling  drops."     The  others  laughed,  and  told  him  that  it  seldom  -^-^5^.    , 
when  the  sun  was  shining ;  but  as  they  listened  they  plainly  hearc:^^  ., 
tinkling  of  many  drops  falling  through  the  forest,  and  sliding  froi^^-,  • 

to  leaf  until  they  reached   the   bramble-bushes  beside  them,  wh^^^  , 

—  «,  to 

their  great  dismay,  they  found  that  the  rain-drops  were  melted  n^^^^ 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and  turned  them  to  bright  crimsoK:^  j^ 
moment.     Then  looking  more  closely  at  the  trees  around,  they  t«av^p>  ^jj^^ 
the  treasure  was  all  melting  away,  and  that  much  of  it  was  already  » j>read 
over  the  leaves  of  the  oak-trees  and   maples,  which  were  shining^  ^%\i 
their  gorgeous  dress  of  gold  and  bronze,  crimson  and  emerald.    Xt  ^v^as 
very  beautiful ;  but  the  idle  fairies  were  too  much  frightened  at  the  mis- 
chief  their  disobedience  had  caused  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
and  at  once  tried  to  hide  themselves  among  the  bashes,  lest  King  Fx-cist 
should  come  and  punish  them. 

Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed  -the 
king,  and  he  had  started  out  to  look  for  his  tardy  servants,  and  jus-t:  &» 
they  were  all  hidden,  he  came  along  slowly,  looking  on  all  sides  for  the 
fairies.  Of  course,  he  soon  noticed  the  brightness  of  the  leaves,  and  <flii4u 
covered  the  cause,  too,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  broken  jars  sAnd 
vases  from  which  the  melted  treasure  was  still  dropping.  And  wheizK.  h€ 
came  to  the  nut-trees,  and  saw  the  shells  left  by  the  idle  fairies  andl  all 
the  traces  of  their  frolic,  he  knew  exactly  how  they  had  acted,  and  'f:.liat 
they  had  disobeyed  him  by  playing  and  loitering  on  their  way  thro-^iagh 
the  woods. 

King  Frost  frowned  and  looked  very  angry  at  first,  and  his  fAi.x-ies 
trembled  for  fear  and  cowered  still  lower  in  their  hiding-places  ;  >3iit 
just  then  two  little  children  came  dancing  through  the  wood,  and  tboxxgh 
they  did  not  see  King  Frost  or  the  fairies,  they  saw  the  beautiful  o<~»1«>t 
of  the  leaves,  and  laughed  with  delight,  and  began  picking  great  bundles 
to  take  to  their  mother.  "  The  leaves  are  as  pretty  as  flowers,"  »«Aid 
they  :  and  they  called  the  golden  leaves  "  buttercups,"  and  the  red  owes 
**  roses,"  and  were  very  happy  as  they  went  singing  through  the  wood. 

Their  pleasure  charmed  away  King  Frost's  anger,  and  he.  too,  l>€^j2:ii^ii 
to  admire  the  painted  trees,  and  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  *'  My  treaAtir€»:s 
are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  children  happy.     I  will  not  be  offencle^ 
at  my  idle,  thoughtless  fairies,  for  they  have  taught  me  a  new  wAy^  of 
doing  good."     When  the  frost  fairies  heard  these  words,  they  crept,    <>n« 
by  one,  from  their  corners,  and,  kneeling  down  before  their  master,  c»<r>x:^- 
fessed  their  fault,  and  asked  his  pardon.     He  frowned  upon  them      "C^-^r 
a  while,  and  scolded  them,  too,  but  he  soon  relented,  and  said  he  w<>"*-^l^<^ 
forgive  them  this  time,  and  would  only  punish  them  by  making  Ibfc^i''*^ 
carry  more  treasure  to  the  forest,  and  hide  it  in  the  trees,  until  all    "fc  ^* 
leaves,  with  Mr.  Sun's  help,  were  covered  with  gold  and  ruby  coats. 

Then  the  fairies  thanked  him  for  his  forgiveness,  and  promised  to  ^w^^^"*^ 
very  hard  to  please  him ;  and  the  good-natured  king  took  them  all  uj^  ^ 
his  arms,  and  carried  them  safely  home  to  his  palace.  From  that  tiin^^^  "= 
suppose,  it  has  been  part  of  Jack  Frost's  work  to  paint  the  trees  witb  *^  -^ 
glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn :  and  if  they  are  not  covered  xv'  '^ 
gold  and  precious  stones,  I  do  not  know  how  he  makes  them  so  bri^^^^^*" 
do  you  ? 
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THE  FROST  KING. 

{Copied  from  the  original  mantcscript  in  the  BrailU  writing.) 

By  Helkn  a.  Kelleb. 

King  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  far  to  the  North,  in  the  land  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  palace,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  description, 
was  built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King  Glacier.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  mountain  whose  peaks 
were  mounting  heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  day. 
But  on  nearer  approach  we  should  discover  our  error.  What  we  had 
supposed  to  be  peaks  were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering  spires.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  architecture  of  this  ice-palace.  The 
walls  are  curiously  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  ice  which  terminate 
in  cliff-like  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched 
recess,  and  it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly-looking  white 
Bears. 

But,  children,  you  must  make  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity you  have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this  wonderful  palace.  The  old 
king  will  welcome  you  kindly,  for  ho  loves  children,  and  it  is  his  chief 
delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

You  must  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  but  as  he  is  a  generous  old  monarch 
he  endeavors  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  riches.  So  wherever  he  goes  he 
does  many  wonderful  works  ;  he  builds  bridges  over  every  stream,  as 
transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as  strong  as  iron ;  he  shakes  the  forest 
trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the  laps  of  laughing  children  ;  he  puts 
the  flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch  of  his  hand  ;  then,  lest  we  should 
mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the  flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold 
and  crimson  and  emerald,  and  when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are  beauti- 
ful enough  to  ccmifort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer.  I  will  tell  you  how- 
King  Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the  leaves,  for  it  is  a  strange 
story. 

One  day  while  King  Frost  was  surveying  his  vast  wealth  and  thinking 
what  good  he  could  do  with  it,  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  jolly 
old  neighbor  Santa  Claus.  *'  I  will  send  my  treasures  to  Santa  Claus," 
said  the  king  to  himself.  "He  is  the  very  man  to  dispose  of  them  satis- 
factorily, for  he  knows  where  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  live,  and  his  kind 
old  heart  is  always  full  of  benevolent  plans  for  their  relief."  So  he 
called  together  the  merry  little  fairies  of  his  household  and,  showing 
them  the  jars  and  vases  containing  his  treasures,  he  bade  them  carry 
them  to  the  palace  of  Santa  Claus  as  (quickly  as  they  could.  The  fairies 
promised  obedience,  and  were  off  in  a  twinkling,  dragging  the  heavy  jars 
and  vases  along  after  them  as  well  as  they  could,  now  and  then  grumbling 
a  little  at*having  such  a  hard  task,  for  they  were  idle  fairies  and  loved  to 
play  better  than  to  work.  After  a  while  they  came  to  a  great  forest  and, 
being  tired  and  hungry,  they  thought  they  would  rest  a  little  and  look 
for  nuts  before  continuing  their  journey.  But  thinking  their  treasure 
might  be  stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick  green 
leaves  of  the  various  trees  until  they  were  sure  that  no  one  could  find 
them.     Then  they  began  to  wander  merrily  about  searching  for  nuts, 
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climbing  trees,  peeping  curiously  into  the  empty  birds*  nests,  and  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  from  behind  the  trees.  Now,  these  naughty  fiiiries 
were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  that  they  forgot  all  about 
their  errand  and  their  master's  command  to  go  quickly,  but  soon  they 
found  to  their  dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden  to  hasten,  for  although 
they  had,  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the  treasure  carefully,  yet  the  bright 
eyes  of  King  Sun  had  spied  out  the  jars  among  the  leaves,  and  as  he  and 
King  Frost  could  never  ngree  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  benefiting 
the  world,  he  was  very  glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a  joke  upon 
his  rather  sharp  rival.  King  Sun  laughed  softly  to  himself  when  the 
delicate  jars  began  to  melt  and  break.  At  length  every  jar  and  vase  was 
cracked  or  broken,  and  the  precious  stones  they  contained  were  melting, 
too,  and  running  in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 

Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  notice  what  was  happening,  for  they  were 
down  on  the  grass,  and  the  wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  long  time 
in  reaching  them ;  but  at  last  they  plainly  heard  the  tinkling  of  many 
drops  falling  like  rain  through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from  leaf  to  leaf 
until  they  reached  the  little  bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies  which  hard- 
ened on  the  leaves,  and  turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in  a  moment. 
Then,  looking  around  more  closely,  they  saw  that  much  of  the  treasure 
was  already  melted,  for  the  oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
dresses  of  gold  and  crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  the 
disobedient  fairies  were  too  frightened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the  trees. 
They  were  afraid  that  King  Frost  would  come  and  punish  them.  So  they 
hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  waited  silently  for  something  to 
happen.  Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed 
the  king,  and  he  mounted  North  Wind  and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy 
couriers.  Of  course,  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  brightness 
of  the  leaves,  and  he  quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the  broken 
jars  from  which  the  treasure  was  still  dropping.  At  first  King  Frost  was 
very  angry,  and  the  fairies  trembled  and  crouched  lower  in  their  hiding- 
places,  and  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened  to  them  if  just  then 
a  party  of  boys  and  girls  had  not  entered  the  wood.  When  the  children 
saw  the  trees  all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  for  joy,  and  immediately  began  to  pick  great  bunches  to  take 
home.  **  The  leaves  are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers  I"  cried  they,  in  their 
delight.  Their  pleasure  banished  the  anger  from  King  Frost*s  heart  and 
the  frown  from  his  brow,  and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees. 
He  said  to  himself,  *'  My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  chil- 
dren happy.  My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have  taught  me  a  new 
way  of  doing  good." 

When  the  fairies  heard  this  they  were  greatly  relieved  and  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  confessed  their  fault,  and  asked  their  master^s 
forgiveness. 

Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  King  Frost*s  great  delight  to  paint 

the  leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are 

not  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes 

them  so  bright,  can  you  ? 

HELEN  KELLEB. 
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If  the  story  of  "  The  Frost  Fairies  "  was  read  to  Helen  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  understood 
very  much  of  it  at  that  time,  for  she  had  only  been  under 
instiTiction  since  March,  1887. 

Can  it  be  that  the  language  of  the  story  had  remained  dor- 
mant in  her  mind  imtil  my  description  of  the  beauty  of  the 
autumn  scenery  in  1891  brought  it  vividly  before  her  mental 
vision  ? 

I  have  made  careful  investigation  among  Helenas  friends  in 
Alabama  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  but  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  any  later  date  when  it  could  have  been  read 
to  her. 

Another  fact  is  of  great  significance  in  this  connection.  "  The 
Rose  Fairies  "  was  published  in  the  same  volume  with  "  The 
Frost  Fairies,"  and,  therefore,  was  probably  read  to  Helen  at 
or  about  the  same  time. 

Now  Helen,  in  her  letter  of  Februaiy,  1890  (quoted  above), 
alludes  to  this  story  of  Miss  Canby's  as  a  dream  "  xohich  I  had 
a  long  tune  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little  child,''  Surely,  a 
year  and  a  half  would  appear  '^  a  long  time  ago "  to  a  little 
girl  like  Helen ;  we  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stories  must  have  been  read  to  her  at  least  as  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1888. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  OWN  STATEMENT. 
(  ThefoUowing  entry  made  by  Helen  in  her  diary  speakftfur  itself.) 

1892.  Jannary  30.  This  morning  I  took  a  bath,  and  when  teacher 
came  up-stairs  to  comb  my  hair  she  told  me  some  very  sad  news  which 
made  me  unhappy  all  day.  Some  one  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the 
story  which  I  sent  him  as  a  birthday  gift,  and  which  I  wrote  myself,  was 
not  my  story  at  all,  but  that  a  lady  had  written  it  a  long  time  ago.  The 
person  said  her  story  was  called  "Frost  Fairies."  I  am  sure  I  never 
heard  it.  It  made  us  feel  so  sad  to  think  that  people  thought  we  had 
been  untrue  and  wicked.  My  heart  was  full  of  tears,  for  I  love  the 
beautiful  truth  with  my  whole  heart  and  mind. 

It  troubles  me  greatly  now.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  never 
thought  that  people  could  make  such  mistakes.  I  am  perfectly  sure  I 
wrote  the  story  myself.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  much  troubled.  It  grieves  me 
to  think  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappine^s,  but  of  course  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  it. 

I  thought  about  my  story  in  the  autumn,  because  teacher  told  me  about 
the  autumn  leaves  while  we  walked  in  the  woods  at  Fern  Quarry.  I 
thought  fairies  must  have  painted  them  because  they  are  so  wonderful, 
and  I  thought,  too,  that  King  Frost  must  have  jars  and  vases  containing 
precious  treasures,  because  I  knew  that  other  kings  long  ago  had,  and 
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because  teacher  told  me  that  the  leaves  were  painted  ruby,  emerald,  gold, 
crimson,  and  brown ;  so  that  I  thought  the  paint  must  be  melted  stones. 
I  knew  that  they  must  make  children  happy  because  they  are  so  lovely, 
and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  think  that  the  leaves  were  so  beautiful 
and  that  the  trees  glowed  so.  although  I  could  not  see  them. 

I  thought  everybody  had  the  same  thought  about  the  leaves,  but  I  do 
not  know  now.  I  thought  very  much  about  the  sad  news  when  teacher 
went  to  the  doctor's ;  she  wan  not  here  at  dinner  and  I  missed  her. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add  anything  more  that  will  be  of 
interest.  My  own  heart  is  too  "full  of  tears  "  when  I  remem- 
ber how  my  dear  little  pupil  suffered  when  she  knew  ''  that 
people  thought  we  had  been  untrue  and  wicked,"  for  I  know 
that  she  does  indeed  **  love  the  beautiful  truth  with  her  whole 

heart  and  mind.'' 

Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN. 


A  STATEMENT. 

Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

So.  Boston,  March  11,  1892. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  AnnalB. 

Sir  :  In  compHance  with  your  wishes  I  make  the  follo^Tng 
statement  concerning  Helen  Keller's  story  of  "  King  Frost." 
It  was  sent  to  me  as  a  birthday  gift  on  November  7th  from 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  Helen's  ex- 
traordinary abilities  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  her  own 
work ;  nor  do  I  doubt  to-day  that  she  is  fully  capable  of  lilt- 
ing such  a  composition.  Soon  after  its  appearance  in  print  I 
was  pained  to  learn,  through  the  Goodson  Gazette^  that  a 
portion  of  the  story  (eight  or  nine  passages)  is  either  a  re- 
production or  adaptation  of  Miss  Margaret  Canby's  "Frost 
Fairies."  I  immediately  instituted  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case.  None  of  our  teachers  or  officers  who  are 
accustomed  to  coliverse  with  Helen  ever  knew  or  heard  about 
Miss  Canby's  book,  nor  did  the  child's  parents  and  relatives  at 
home  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  Her  father.  Captain  Keller, 
wrote  to  mo  as  follows  on  the  subject : 

I  ha.sten  to  assure  you  that  Helen  could  not  have  received  any  idea  of 
the  story  from  any  of  her  relations  or  friends  here,  none  of  whom  can 
communicate  with  her  readily  enough  to  impress  her  with  the  details  of 
a  story  of  that  character. 
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At  my  request,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  girls^  department 

examined  Helen  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  story. 

Her  testimony  is  as  follows : 

I  first  tried  to  ascertain  what  had  suggested  to  Helen's  mind  the  par- 
ticular fancies  which  made  her  story  seem  like  a  reproduction  of  one 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Canby.  Helen  told  me  that  for  a  long  time 
she  had  thought  of  Jack  Frost  as  a  king,  because  of  the  many  treasures 
which  he  possess^.  Such  rich  treasures  must  be  kept  in  a  safe  place, 
and  so  she  had  imagined  them  stored  in  jars  and  vases  in  one  part  of  the 
royal  pal^e.  She  said  that  one  autumn  day  her  teacher  told  her,  as 
they  were  walking  together  in  the  woods,  about  the  many  beautiful  colors 
of  the  leaves,  and  $<he  had  thought  that  such  beauty  must  make  people 
very  happy,  and  very  grateful  to  King  Frost.  I  asked  Helen  what  stories 
she  had  read  about  Jack  Frost.  In  answer  to  my  question  she  recited  a 
part  of  the  ppem  called  **  Freaks  of  the  Frost,"  and  she  referred  to  a 
little  piece  about  winter,  in  one  of  the  school  readers.  She  could  not 
remember  that  any  one  had  ever  read  to  her  any  stories  about  King 
Fronts  but  said  she  had  talked  with  her  teacher  about  Jack  Frost  and 
the  wonderful  things  he  did. 

The  only  person  that  we  supposed  might  possibly  have  read 
the  story  to  Helen  was  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  whom  she  was 
visiting  at  the  time  in  Brewster.  I  asked  Miss  Sullivan  to  go 
at  once  to  see  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  ascertain  the  facts  in  the 
matter.  The  result  of  her  investigation  is  embodied  in  the 
printed  note  herewith  enclosed.* 

I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  Miss  Canby' s  little  book  was 
read  to  Helen,  by  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  But 
the  child  has  no  recollection  whatever  of  this  fact.  On  Miss 
Sullivan's  return  to  Brewster,  she  read  to  Helen  the  story  of 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  which  she  had  purchased  in  Boston 
for  the  purpose.  The  child  was  at  once  fascinated  and  ab- 
sorbed with  the  charming  story,  which  evidently  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  her  mind  than  any  previously  read  to  her,  as 
was  shown  in  tlie  frequent  reference  to  it,  both  in  her  conver- 
sation and  letters,  for  many  months  afterward.  Her  intense 
interest  in  Fauntleroy  must  have  buried  all  remembrance  of 
"  Frost  Fairies,''  and  when,  more  than  three  years  later,  she 
had  acquired  a  fuller  knowledge  and  use  of  language,  and  was 
told  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  work,  the  seed  so  long  buried  sprang 
up  into  new  thoughts  and  fancies.  This  may  explain  the  rea- 
son why  Helen  claims  persistently  that  "  King  Frost "  is  her 
own  story.     She  seems  to  have  some  idea  of  the  difference  be- 


♦  This  note  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Williams's  article  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Annals,  page  157. — E.  A.  F. 
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tween  original  composition  and  reproduction.  She  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  plagiarism  "  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  it  was  explained  to  her.  She  is  absolutely  truth- 
ful. Veracity  is  the  strongest  element  of  her  character.  She 
was  very  much  surpiised  and  grieved  when  she  was  told  that 
her  composition  was  an  adaptation  of  Miss  Canby's  story  of 
"  Fi'ost  Fairies."  She  could  not  keep  back  her^  tears,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  her  pain  seemed  to  be  the  fear  lest  people  should 
doubt  her  truthfulness.  She  said,  with  great  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, ^'  I  love  the  beautiful  truth.*'  A  most  rigid  examination 
of  the  child  of  about  two  hours'  duration,  at  which  eight  per- 
sons were  present  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  with  perfect 
freedom,  failed  to  elicit  in  the  least  any  testimony  convicting 
either  her  teacher  or  any  one  else  of  the  intention  or  attempt 
to  practice  deception. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  cannot  but  think  that  Helen,  while 
writing  "  King  Frost,"  was  entirely  unconscious  of  ever  having 
had  the  story  of  "  Frost  Fairies "  read  to  her,  and  that  her 
memory  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  loss  of  associations 
that  she  herself  honestly  believed  her  composition  to  be  origi- 
nal. This  theory  is  shared  by  many  persons  who  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  child  and  who  are  able  to  rise  above 
the  clouds  of  a  narrow  prejudice. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  ANAGN08, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  InstitiUion  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


IS  HELEN  KELLER  A  FRAUD? 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  story  of  "The  Frost  King," 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sharp  criticism  of  Helen  Keller, 
and  sharper  still  of  her  teachers.  That  that  story  should  have 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public  as  an  original  composition 
was  certainly  very  unfortunate.  As  a  reproduction,  which  it  has 
proved  to  be,  it  is  still  very  remarkable,  and  had  it  appeared 
as  such  would  have  been  received  with  marked  favor.  That 
the  public  felt  a  revulsion  of  feeling  when  they  thought  that 
they  had  been  intentionally  deceived  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

If  there  was  intentional  deception  on  the  pai*t  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  child,  the  criticisms  have  been  none  too  sharp 
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and  the  c6ndemiiation  none  too  severe.  But  was  there  inten- 
tional deception? 

When  the  parallel  quotations  from  the  original  story  and 
Helen  Eeller^s  version  of  it  first  appeared,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  them  to  Director  Anagnos,  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  the  facts  in  the  case.  His  prompt  reply  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  revelation  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  him,  and 
that  while  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  story  was  a  re- 
production, he  could  find  no  knowledge  of  the  story  among 
the  teachers  or  officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  that 
Helen  said  that  she  did  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it. 
He  was  seeking  for  further  light,  and  when  he  could  learn  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  make  them  known. 

With  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
just  received,  comes  from  Director  Anagnos  the  following  ex- 
planatory note : 

Since  this  report  was  printed,  I  have  received  evidence,  through  the 
Goodsan  GatetU,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  that  the  story  by  Helen  Keller,  en- 
titled **  King  Frost,"  is  an  adaptation  if  not  a  reproduction  of  *'  Frost, 
Fairies,"  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume,  "  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends," 
by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  published  in  1873.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry 
of  her  parents,  her  teacher,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  converse 
with  her,  and  have  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  the  vol- 
ume in  her  possession  in  1888,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  visiting 
her  at  her  home  in  Brewster.  Mass.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year  the  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health  was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  away  from  her  pupil  for  a  while  in  search  of  rest.  During 
the  time  of  this  separation  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
who  often  entertained  her  by  reading  to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hopkins 
does  not  recollect  this  particular  story,  I  presume  it  was  included  among 
the  selections.     No  one  can  regret  this  mistake  more  than  I. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  Helen  Keller  is  at 
all  just.  On  the  evidence  before  us,  is  it  fair  to  set  down  her 
teachers  as  tricksters  and  deceivers,  intentionally  misleading  the 
public  t  Is  it  not  far  more  just  to  believe  that,  carried  away 
by  their  intense  admiration  of  the  child's  abilities  and  her  fre- 
quent remarkable  performances,  they  were  ready  to  beUeve 
her  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  so  were  themselves 
misled  in  this  case  ?  We  cannot  believe  them  guilty  of  the 
folly — the  stupidity — of  trying  to  palm  off  on  the  public  as  an 
original  composition  what  they  knew  to  be  a  reproduction. 
The  almost  absolute  certainty  of  discovery,  first  or  last,  and 
the  consequent  casting  of  suspicion  on  all  of  Helen's  genuine 
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work,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  motives,  would  have  forbidden 
such  an  act. 

The  explanation,  wliile  destroying  all  claim  to  originality  in 
conception,  in  imagination,  or  style,  in  this  instance,  yet 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  our  wonder.  That  this  storv 
should  sleep  in  the  mind  of  this  child  for  more  than  three 
years,  until  the  fact  of  ever  ha\dng  heard  it  had  faded  from 
her  memory,  tind  then  be  reproduced  by  her  almost  rerbatifn, 
is  certainly  a  very  marvellous  display  of  verbal  memory. 

Were  this  the  only  instance  exhibiting  this  faculty  it  would 
be  almost  past  belief.  Fortunately,  it  is  not.  The  Report 
above  referred  to  is  full  of  evidence  on  this  point.  Of  the  many 
productions  from  Helen's  pen  there  are  very  few  which  do  not 
exhibit  it  unmistakably.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
productions  ai*e  not  genuinely  her  own ;  that  she  has  not  ab- 
sorbed them  and  made  them  her  own.  But,  after  all,  much  of 
the  language  is  the  reproduction  (i}erhaps  unconsciously  so)  of 
the  language  of  her  teachers.  Her  marvellous  verbal  memoi-j*, 
holding  everything  as  in  a  vice,  and  her  vivid  imagination,  en- 
abling her  to  enter  into  and  keep  pace  with  the  imagination  of 
her  teachers,  account,  in  a  very  large  degree,  for  the  beauty  of 
her  style  and  the  accuracy  and  felicity  of  her  language,  though 
these  are  aided  by  an  excellent  memory  of  facts  and  reasoning 
powers  of  a  high  order. 

It  will  not  do  to  write  down  Helen  Keller  as  *'  a  fraud,"  "  a 
humbug,"  *'  a  back  number,"  however  much  we  may  feel  an- 
noyed by  the  "'  Frost  King  "  composition.  She  has  been  in 
the  full  blaze  of  public  curiosity  too  long,  and  been  tested  by 
too  many  scientific  men  and  educational  experts,  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful deceiver.  Every  facility  has  been  given  for  such  tests, 
and  I  have  never  known  of  a  failure. 

Great  verbal  memory,  though  a  rare  gift,  is  present  wherever 
the  language  faculty  exists  in  a  high  degree.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  former,  and  could  hardly  exist 
without  it.  It  is  said  of  Macaulay,  who  had  a  marvellously 
wide  range  of  information  and  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  that 
he  could  quote  almost  any  fact  which  he  vnshed  to  use  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author  from  whom  he  obtained  it. 

With  all  men  language  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory.  Ver 
bal  memory  is  what  gives  the  linguist  his  facility  in  language. 
He  need  not  possess  the  reasoning  power  in  marked  degree. 
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and  great  reason  power  is  often  accompanied  by  halting  speech, 
showing  the  possession  of  inferior  verbal  memory. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  to  attribute 
Helen  Keller's  success  in  language  to  her  articulation.  It  will 
not  stand  on  that  ground  for  a  minute.  Her  rare  language- 
gift  was  perfectly  manifest  long  before  she  received  her  first 
lesson  in  articulation,  and  to  her  previous  knowledge  was 
largely  due  her  success  in  leai'ning  to  speak — a  success  without 
a  parallel  in  one  deaf  so  young,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  can 
testify  to  her  fluency  of  speech.  It  is  not  natural,  but  it  is  in- 
telligible— the  true  test  of  speech.  It  would  be  no  more  fair  to 
claim  Helen  Keller  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  results  of  articulation 
teaching  to  the  deaf  than  to  maintain  that  Solomon  was  a  fair 
representative  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  or 
that  in  inventive  talent  Thomas  Edison  is  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  men  of  America. 

No!  No  school,  no  method  of  teaching,  no  teacher,  can 
claim  the  merit  of  Helen  Keller's  success  in  acquiring  speech. 
In  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  she  gained  it  she 
stands  alone  among  all  deaf  childi-en  who  have  learned  speech 
without  the  aid  of  hearing. 

Taking  this  child  all  in  all,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
every  possible  aid  that  has  been  given  her  and  for  all  uncon 
scious  exaggeration  due  to  friendly  admii-ation,  there  yet  re- 
mains so  much  that  is  marvellous  as  to  place  her  beyond  com- 
parison with  any  other  child  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard. 
The  whole  history  of  literature  reveals  nothing  equal  to  her 
language  productions  from  one  of  her  years,  even  among  those 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties.      She  is  a  genius,  a  prodigy,  a 

phenomenon. 

JOB  WILLIAMS,  L.  H.  D., 

Principal  of  the  American  Aa^lum, 

Hnrtfordy  Conn. 


THE  SEVENTH  CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

National  Deaf  Mute  College, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1892. 

The  Seventh  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  will 
meet  at  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Col- 
orado Springs,  on  Saturday,  July  9,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  Standing  Executive  Committee  have  decided  to  limit 
invitations  to  the  Conference  to  the  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  as  regular  members,  and  to  membern  of 
boards  of  trust,  state  officers,  ex-superintendents  and  ex-prin- 
cipals of  schools,  and  such  others  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
Local  Committee,  as  honorary  members. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School, 
has  been  appointed  Local  Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement of  the  School  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  was  hoped  that  before  this  date  definite  announcement 
might  be  made  as  to  rates  of  travel  to  Colorado,  but  answers 
have  not  yet  been  received  from  all  the  railroad  managers 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  consult.  There  is  a  good  prospect  of 
very  favorable  rates,  and  a  special  circular  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  a  conclusion  is  reached. 

All  persons  intending  to  present  papers  to  the  Conference, 
or  subjects  for  discussion,  are  earnestly  requested  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Local  Committee  at  an  early  day. 

By  order  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 
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THE  SECOND  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1892. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Januaiy  18,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
Annual  Summer  Meeting  either  at  Manitou,  Colorado,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.,  or  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crou- 
ter  was  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  relative  advan 
tages  of  these  points  as  to  rates  of  transportation,  hotel  ac- 
commodations, etc. 

Mr.  Crouter  made  due  inquiry  and  reported  fully  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  16,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Committee, 
while  duly  appreciating  the  desirability  of  meeting  in  Colorado 
in  conjunction  with  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals,  felt  constrained  to  call  the  meeting  for  June  22  to 
July  1,  inclusive,  at  Crosbyside  Hotel,  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 
which  date  will  in  nowise  conflict  with  the  proposed  Confer- 
ence in  Colorado. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  be  duly  notified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  rates  of  hotel  accommodations,  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  as  liberal  as  those  of  last  year ;  of  routes  and  rates  of 
railway  travel,  and  of  the  names  of  the  distinguished  lecturers 
and  teachers  whose  services  the  Executive  Committee  hope  to 
obtain.  The  progi*amme,  as  far  as  it  has  been  completed, 
promises  to  be  richer  and  more  extensive  than  that  presented 
at  the  opening  meeting  in  July  last,  and  it  is  hoped  the  at- 
tendance will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL, 
A.  L.  E.  CROUTER, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
DAVID  GREENBERGER, 
CAROLINE  A.  YALE, 
Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 

Executive  Committee. 
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Alabama  Ifistitute. — Mr.  Alfred  F.  Wood,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Cincinnati  Day-School,  and  more  recently  of  the  Toledo 
School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  Colored  Department. 

Albany  Home  School. — The  State  law  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  children  iinder  twelve 'years  of  age  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  county  pupils  to  the 
various  schools  for  the  deaf  at  the  age  of  five  years,  six  having 
heretofore  been  the  limit.  The  new  law  also  designates  this 
School  as  one  of  those  to  which  county  pupils  may  be  thus  ad- 
mitted, and  extends  the  provision  to  ^'  any  institution  in  the 
State,  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  as  to  which  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  shall  have  made  and  filed  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
said  institution  has  been  duly  organized  and  is  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  instruction  of  such  pupils." 

Miss  Black  expects  to  remove  the  School  to  Pine  Hills,  a 
suburb  of  Albany,  for  a  wider  range,  and  to  open  a  kinder- 
garten for  a  class  of  the  neighborhood  hearing  children,  and 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  children. 


Arkanaas  IttHtitute. — The  Woman's  Building  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  is  to  have  a  specimen  panel  of  wood 
from  each  State,  carved  by  women.  The  work  for  Arkansas 
has  l>een  assigned  to  the  art  class  of  this  school. 


Iinenos  At/ res  Institution. — Mr.  Luigi  Molfino,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  instructor  in  the  Provincial  Institution  at  Milan, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  National  Institution  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Molfino  has  accepted  the  position  for  a 
year  on  trial,  his  place  in  the  Milan  Institution  being  kept 
open  for  him  if  he  desires  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
Mr.  Molfino  was  one  of  the  editors  of  //  Sordomuto  ;  in  this 
position  he  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Enrico  Molfino, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  same  school. 


Dresden  Institution. — Mr.  George  G^ilpin,  a  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  who  is  now  in  Europe  visit- 
ing schools  for  the  deaf,  is  writing  an  interesting  series  of 
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letters  to  Mr.  Crouter.  One  describing  his  visit  to  the  Pre- 
paratory School  of  the  Dresden  Institution  is  published  in  the 
Silent  World  of  March  3,  1892.  This  School  is  separate  from 
the  parent  Institution,  having  its  own  resident  superintendent, 
but  is  under  the  general  dii'ection  of  the  principal  of  the  older 
school.  The  children  are  admitted  as  young  as  six  years,  and 
are  kept  two  years  or  longer  before  being  transferred  to  the 
higher  school. 

For  several  monthR  after  their  admission  [says  Mr.  Gilpin]  they  are 
taught  no  articulation.  During  this  time,  which  is  principally  devoted 
to  improving  their  physical  condition,  to  giving  them  habits  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  to  developing  their  thinking  power  by  the  usual  kinder- 
garten methods,  the  instruction  is  entirely  by  signs.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
things  which  seems  most  strange  here,  in  the  very  country  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  oral  system,  and  where  there  are  none  other  than 
oral  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  the  free  use  of  signs.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  terror  for  teachers  here  that  they  have  in  America. 

I  remarked  to  the  superintendent  that  in  oral  schools  with  us  signs 
were  prohibited.  He  at  once  asked  me  how  it  was  possible  to  teach  be- 
ginners without  signs.  I  was  then,  of  course,  driven  to  the  familiar  ex- 
planation of  natural  as  distinguished  from  conventional  signs.  But  I  am 
afraid  this  did  not  impress  him  greatly.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  there 
was  much  difference  in  the  morality  of  making  the  signs  for  ''  yes  '*  or 
'•no,'*  *'come  here"  or  **go  away,"  or  the  signs  for  a  "  man,"  a 
'*  house,"  or  a  "  tree." 

After  the  instruction  in  articulation  had  been  begun,  also, 
Mr.  Gilpin  found  the  pupils  in  the  class-rooms,  when  repeating  * 
orally  the  word  spoken  by  the  teacher,  "  usually  making  the 
sign  to  show  that  they  understood  it." 

In  the  Silent  World  for  March  24  Mr.  Gilpin  describes  his 
visit  to  the  parent  Institution.  He  commends  the  results  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  especially  in  the  younger  classes, 
but  considers  the  general  attainments  of  the  pupils,  as  in  other 
German  schools  he  has  visited,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
pupils  in  American  schools.  In  the  ''A"  division  of  the  highest 
class,  containing  six  pupils,  the  teacher  asked  the  following 
questions  in  geography : 

1.  What  is  America  ? 

2.  What  ocean  is  east  of  America  ? 

3.  What  ocean  is  west  of  America  ? 

4.  What  is  the  largest  river  in  North  America  ? 

5.  Wliat  is  the  largest  river  in  South  America  ? 

Only  one  pupil  answered  the  first  question,  and  all  he  could 
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Second.  The  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  deaf  are  not  so  great  in 
that  calling  as  in  most  others. 

If  this  be  true,  the  question  is  of  practical  importance  whether  we 
cannot  do  something  in  this  School  which  may  interest  our  young  peo- 
ple and  materially  help  them  in  their  work.  Many  of  them  acquire 
something  of  practical  methods  during  their  vacations  at  home,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  this  training  must  be  very  defective,  for :  First,  a  large 
share  of  western  farmers  are  poor  farmers  and  poorer  teachers.  Second, 
means  of  communication  are  very  difficult:  and.  Third,  we  have  the 
pup'Ls  here  most  of  the  time  for  about  eight  years,  during  the  time  when 
they  are  most  apt  to  learn  the  habits  of  plants,  trees,  and  animals. 

In  outlining  a  plan  of  this  work,  please  notice  that  I  make  this  de- 
partment as  much  a  school  as  any  other.  I  would  not  enter  the  pupils 
as  farm  laborers  proper.  I  think  at  first  I  would  confine  tlie  oxperimont 
to  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  except  in  special  cases. 

OUTLINE  OF  THK  PLAN. 

Have  class-room  talks,  with  plenty  of  black-board  illustrations,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October  in  the  autumn,  and  March,  April, 
and  May  in  the  spring,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  the  following 
named  and  kindred  topics : 

The  selection  of  seeds,  how  to  raise,  gather,  and  protect  them — in- 
cluding seeds  for  both  farm  and  garden,  and  both  seeds  proper  and  bulb- 
ous roots.  When  and  how  to  plant,  or  sow  ;  amount  of  seed  per  acre  ; 
distances  of  plants  apart. 

The  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other  roots 
and  grasses  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  adaptation  of  ^seasons  and  soils. 

Plowing  deep  or  shallow,  and  for  what  crops  to  plow  in  the  fall  and 
what  in  the  spring,  and  why. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  land  free  from  thistles,  quack-grass, 
wild  mustard,  and  all  noxious  weeds.  Estimate  the  area  of  land  that  a 
lusty  pigweed  or  pursley  plant  will  seed. 

Show  the  importance  of  fertilizers,  and  what  kinds,  and  how  and  when 
to  apply  them. 

During  spring  and  autumn  work  on  the  farm  and  garden,  detail  these 
classes  to  the  fields.  Let  them  learn  the  use  of  tools,  how  to  select 
them,  and  how  to  keep  them  bright  and  ready  for  use.  Be  sure  to  im- 
press them  with  the  fact  that  the  best  farms  and  utensils  are  those  that 
are  paid  for. 

HOBTICULTUBE   kXTD   SMALL   FBUITS. 

This  branch  of  the  work  involyes  poetry,  pleasure,  profit,  and  luxury, 
and  ought  to  be  cultivated  zealously.  It  generally  reveals  the  opposite. 
Look  at  the  rows  of  stunted,  sickly,  grass-bound  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  in  the  average  farmer^s  garden.  The  spindling  raspberry  cane, 
the  strawberry  bed  smothered  with  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  larger  fruits, 
apples,  plums,  etc.,  dying  and  forlorn.  Ignorance  is  stamped  upon  every 
stage  of  their  existence. 

I  think  our  pupils  may  be  taught  what  varieties  to  select,  and  the  kind 
of  plants  of  each  approved  variety  ;  how  and  when  to  plant,  cultivate. 
and  care  for  them.      Teach  them  the  theory  of  polarization  and  proper 
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protection  and  fertilization.      Give  them  thorough  instruction  and  drill 
in  both  root  and  tpp  grafting  and  budding. 

An  important  branch  of  the  work  may  be  the  raising  and  training  of 
domestic  animals,  especially  horses  and  cows,  with  lessons  on  raising 
and  marketing  poultry  and  its  produce :  raising  and  management  of  beet$, 
etc.,  etc.  On  most  of  these  things,  I  think,  we  can  secure  talks  from 
experts  in  our  own  community. 

OIRLS*    DEPARTMENT. 

So  soon  as  may  be,  open  a  school  for  instruction  and  thorough  drill  of 
the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  common  cooking  and  general  housework.  I  am 
'  not  competent  to  suggest  any  detailed  plan  of  vliis  work:  I  only  bring  it 
to  your  notice  iis  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  am  sure  that  some  plan  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
outlined  would  not  only  greatly  benefit  our  i)upil8,  but  also  prove  a  source 
of  personal  pleasure  to  them,  and  would  in  no  measure  retard  progress 
in  any  other  branch,  but  rather  stimulate  it. 

The  Hon.  Horace  E.  Barron,  who  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Institution  for  twenty-six  years,  filling  the  offices  of  treasurer, 
>'ice-pre8ident,  president,  steward,  and  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary last.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
the  new  building  now  in  process  of  erection  will  be  called 
*'  Barron  Hall.'^ 

The  Chicago  Century  of  November  14,  1891,  and  F^rank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  of  February  13,  1892,  contain 
illustrated  articles  descriptive  of  the  School. 


National  College. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Convention  of  Ameiican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held 
at  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January  last,  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  made  a  statement  of  the  "  new  departure  "  in 
the  College  work,  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  in  the  present  number  of  the  Anyiala,  The 
members  of  the  Committee  also  had  considerable  opportunity 
to  examine  for  themselves  the  work  of  the  department.  The 
following  resolution  was  imanimously  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee : 

lieaolced^  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  a  report  of  the  plans  and 
of  the  work  being  done  at  the  College  in  the  way  of  training  educated 
hearing  young  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and 
cheerfully  commend  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction,  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  work  may  be  continued. 


Ontario  Institution. — Miss  Mathison,  who  has  taught  artic- 
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Illation  for  several  years,  has  resigned,  desiiing  a  rest,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Margery  Curlette,  who  was  -trained  by  Miss 
Gurrett  and  took  an  observative  and  practical  course  at  the 
Illinois  Institution.  Miss  Nathalie  L'Herault,  a  monitor  teacher, 
has  resigned  in  order  to  take  care  of  an  invalid  sister,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Carrie  Coleman,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Coleman.  Another  teacher.  Miss  M.  M.  Ostrom,  on  account  of 
iU  health,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  till  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  Mr.  R.  O'Meara,  who  had  passed  the  exam- 
ination for  a  teacher  in  common  schools,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  sign-language,  has  been  appointed  temporary  teacher  of  a 
primai'y  class  with  certain  supervisory  duties. 

Instruction  in  printing  has  been  introduced,  and  an  office 
has  been  equipped  with  all  the  material  necessary  for  making 
thorough  practical  printers.  The  publication  of  an  eight-page 
handsomely- printed  and  well-edited  monthly  periodical  called 
the  Canadian  Mute  was  begun  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
and  is  continued  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ashley. 


Pen)isylvania  Home. — "The  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech 
of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age  "  was  opened  on 
the  first  of  February  last  with  fourteen  pupils.  Residents  of 
Pennsylvania  are  admitted  free.  The  school  is  in  Philadelphia 
county,  but  in  a  country  district.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress the  principal.  Miss  Emma  Garrett,  Home  for  the  Training 
in  Speech,  etc..  Monument  Avenue,  near  Ford  road,  Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — The  "Slojd  "  method  of  manual 
training  has  been  substituted  for  the  former  plan  of  teaching 
carpentry. 

Texas  School. — Mr.  Harris  Taylor  has  assumed  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Juoenile  Ranger. 

Miss  Warren's  School. — We  are  informed  that  Miss  Lillie 
E.  Warren  has  a  small  private  school  at  243  West  Twenty-first 
street,  New  York  city. 


Western  N'eto  York  Institution, — Mr.  George  L.  Taft,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  who  has  taught  here  for  five 
years,  has  entered  Harvard  Dental  College.     Miss  M.  E.  Love- 
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less,  a  Wellesley  College  graduate,  after  teaching  at  Rochester 
for  six  years,  has  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  and  is 
taking  a  special  course  in  English  literature.  IVIiss  Hart,  last 
year  supervisor  of  the  older  girls,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Florida  School.  To  fill  the  positions  made 
vacant  in  the  corps  of  instruction,  Miss  A.  B.  Uopeman,  a 
graduate  of  the  Rochester  Free  Academy  and  of  its  normal 
training  department,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Christian,  a  graduate  and 
for  several  years  assistant  instructor  at  the  Granger  Place 
Seminary  at  Canandaigua,  have  been  employed.  Miss  Carolyn 
H.  Talcott,  for  twelve  years  an  officer  of  the  school,  is  absent 
for  a  year's  sojourn  in  England. 

Duiing  last  summer  clocks  and  wires  constituting  a  uniform 
electric  time  system  were  put  up  throughout  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Westervelt  writes  that  this  improvement,  while  inexpensive, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  school.  The  regulator  keeps  itself 
automatically  wound  by  an  electrical  arrangement  within  itself, 
and  communicates  the  correct  time  by  minutes  to  secondary 
dials,  of  which  twenty-six  are  placed  in  the  principal  rooms 
occupied  by  the  pupils.  "  The  Warner  Time  System,**  under 
which  name  the  clocks  in  use  were  patented,  is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

E.  A.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7%€  PhoUxjraphy  of  Speech, — Mr.  Ad.  Belanger  gives  in 
the  JRevue  Fran^'aise  for  November  and  December,  1891,  an 
account  of  the  attempts  to  photograph  speech,  of  which  some 
mention  has  recently  been  made  in  the  newspapers. 

The  idea  originated  with  Messrs.  Marichelle  and  Jacquenod, 
instructors  in  the  National  Institution  at  Paris,  and  was  sug- 
gested by  the  success  attained  in  photographing  the  move- 
ments of  men  and  animals  in  locomotion.  The  photographs 
were  made  by  Mr.  George  Demeny,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  Physiological  Station. 

The  photochronographic  apparatus  used  gave  sixteen  pic- 
tures a  second,  the  time  of  exposure  for  each  picture  being 
from  „/,^  to  ,^,^,  of  a  second.  The  solar  light  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  face  of  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  two  mirrors. 
In  order  to  obtain  pictures  of  a  sufficient  size  it  was  necessary 
to  place  the  instiniment  near  the  subject  who  was  speaking. 
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The  latter  spoke  more  slowly  and  more  distinctly  than  in  ordi- 
nary speech. 

When  the  pictures  were  placed  in  a  zoo  trope  and  the  instru- 
ment was  turned,  the  mouth  was, seen  to  open  in  a  certain 
fashion  and  the  hps  to  move,  and  a  deaf-mute  placed  in  fi'ont 
could  read  part  of  the  sentence,  je  vous  aime^  which  had  been 
photographed. 

Twenty-four  pictures  were  taken.  They  were  not  perfect, 
the  tongue  especially  not  being  properly  photographed. 

Mr.  Demeny  expresses  the  hope  that,  by  carrying  these  ex- 
periments further  and  obtaining  more  accurate  pictures,  it  will 
be  possible  to  use  them  in  teaching  speech.  Mr.  Belanger 
thinks  they  may  be  serviceable  in  comparing  the  ways  in  which 
different  persons  pronounce  the  same  sentence,  but  rightly  says 
that  in  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  nothing  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  mouth  of  the  living  instructor. 


The  Use  of  Story-Booka. — The  Silent  Worker  of  February 
25  describes  the  way  in  which  story-books  ai'e  used  in  the 
New  Jersey  School,  as  follows: 

We  take  such  tales  as  "  The  Three  Bears,"  "  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk," 
and  so  on  up  to  "Aladdin"  and  ''Rip  Van  Winkle."  McLoughliu,  of 
New  York,  publishes  almost  everything  in  the  story  line  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  form.  The  teacher  is  provided  with  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  story  to  be  used,  printed  in  large  type,  and  with  striking  illustra> 
tions  in  colors.  One  of  these  copies  is  cut  up  and  the  pictures  are  pinned 
to  the  wall  in  plain  sight.  The  teacher  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
persons  in  the  first  picture  and  telling  what  they  are  doing.  Then  these 
persons  are  followed  through  the  set  of  pictures  and  a  brief  outline  of 
the  story  is  given,  the  main  statements  being  written  on  the  black-board. 
The  story  is  then  gone  over  at  more  length,  details  being  introduced 
judiciously,  as  the  curiosity  of  the  children  may  demand.  This  is  mostly 
done  by  finger  spelling.  The  questioning  as  to  the  points  shown  in  the 
picture  makes  an  excellent  ground-work  for  articulation  practice.  By 
this  time  the  unmutilated  copies  of  the  story  are  in  demand,  and  are 
given  out  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  the  spare  minutes  of  the  pupils 
who  get  their  lessons  finished  first.  Each  story  is  a  portion  of  the  year's 
work,  and  the  class  are  examined  on  it  by  the  Superintendent,  who  ques- 
tions them  without  reference  to  the  text  of  the  book  or  to  the  questions 
prepared  and  used  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils  are  required  to  write  out 
the  gist  of  the  story,  each  one  to  fill  a  large  slate.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  many  pretty  bright  pupils  show  themselves  regular  Chinese  artists 
in  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  perspective.  But  this  work  does  enlist 
the  children's  interest,  and  gives  them  much  excellent  practice  in  lan- 
guage. 
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7%e  Michiffan  Annual  Ceiisus. — In  the  Mentor  for  October, 
1891,  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  of  Concqrd,  Michigan,  describes  the 
Michigan  system  by  which  an  annual  census  is  taken  of  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  and  other  special  classes.  The  law  is  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  or  assessor  of  each 
township  and  ward  in  this  State,  at  the  time  of  making  his  general  as- 
sessment and  assessment-roll  for  his  township  or  ward  in  each  year,  to 
ascertain  and  set  down  in  a  blank  prepared  for  that  purpose  the  names 
of  all  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  blind,  epileptic,  and  idiotic  persons 
in  his  township  or  ward,  showing  the  person*sage,  general  health,  habits, 
and  occupation  :  the  kind,  degree,  and  duration  of  such  affliction  ;  the 
sex  :  whether  married  or  single  or  widowed :  the  time  under  medical 
treatment  :  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  person  thus  afflicted  and  of  the 
relatives  of  such  person  liable  for  his  or  her  support :  whether  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  public,  and  such  further  information  relative  to 
these  classes  of  persons  as  may  be  thought  useful.  Such  supervisor  or 
assessor  shall  deliver  said  blank  to  the  county  clerk  of  his  county  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  county  clerk  shall  forthwith  transmit 
said  blank  to  the  Secret4iry  of  State,  who  shall  present  an  abstract  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  to  the  Governor  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  transmit  to  each  county  clerk  of  this  State  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  this  act  to  furnish  each  supervisor  or  assessor  of  his 
county  with  one  :  also,  a  sufficient  number  of  blanks  to  be  prepared  by 
him,  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  county 
clerk  of  each  county  shall,  on  receiving  the  same,  immediately  distribute 
said  copies  and  blanks  to  the  supervisors  or  assessors  of  his  county.  The 
Secretary  shall  each  year  thereafter,  before  the  first  day  of  April,  trans- 
mit to  each  county  clerk  a  sufficient  number  of  blanks  to  be  distributed 
by  such  clerk  to  the  supervisors  or  assessors  of  his  county,  to  be  used 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  organic  law  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

Section  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  and 
forward  to  the  8upt;rinten<lent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  on  blanks  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  a  copy  in  detail  of  so  much  of  the  statistical  information 
received  by  him  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State  as  relates  to  the 
blind. 

A  similar  law  provides  that  the  statistical  information  re- 
lating to  the  deaf  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Shotwell  says  that  while  the  decennial  censuses.  State 
and  national,  have  shown  the  information  gathered  by  this 
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method  to  be  incomplete  as  to  the  total  number  of  the  blind, 

deaf,  feeble-minded,  etc.,  in  the  State,  yet  its  specific  character, 

its  ready  accessibility,  and  its  approximate  completeness  as  to 

the  individuals  reported,  are  such  as  to  render  its  indications 

instructive  and  useful. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as   to  the  value  of   the  annual 

statistics  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 

Deaf,  Mr.  Gass  writes  us : 

I  tlo  not  find  the  auuual  statistics  of  very  great  value,  because  they 
are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Very  many  who  are  feeble-minded  or 
idiotic  are  reported  in  the  census  returns  as  deaf  and  dumb,  and  this  has 
been  the  means  of  getting  some  of  this  class  into  our  own  school.  I  have 
never  found  such  records  correct,  yet  I  think  them  of  some  value  as  indi- 
cating the  number  of  deaf,  plus  the  feeble-minded,  included  in  the  list. 


F^rdctinn  Discs. — In  an  article  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic," published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  (pp.  9-14), 
Mr.  Weston  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  School, 
suggested  that  the  manufacturers  of  kindergarten  material 
might  well  make  discs  showing  fractional  parts  of  their  area 
by  different  colors.  It  is  stated  in  the  Silent  Worker  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  that  exactly  such  a  device  has  been  prepared  in 
pasteboard  by  Milton  Bradley,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
kindergarten  material. 

The  Next  Convention. — The  last  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  voted  that  the  next  Convention  should 
be  held  in  or  near  Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1893.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  Kendall*  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  January  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Remlved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee  it  will  be  wise  for 
the  Thirteenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  1893 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  an  Ecumenical  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  under  the  auspices  and  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.* 

Dr.  GKllett  and  Dr.  Noyes  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Conven- 
tion. 


♦  See  the  last  number  of  the  Annaln,  pp.  43-48.  It  is  probable  that  the 
annual  summer  meeting  of  the  AsHojiation  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  also  be  held  at  Chicago  in  1803.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  organization. 
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The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion to  arrange  the  literary  programme  of  the  next  Conyention, 
of  which  Dr.  Noyes  is  chairman,  have  already  made  consider- 
able progress  in  their  work.  Any  suggestions  on  this  subject 
should  be  addi-essed  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faiibault,  Minnesota. 


The  World's  Columbian  Exhihition, — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
through  Dr.  Gillett  and  Dr.  Noyes,  sub-committee,  have  arranged 
for  the  exhibition  of  material  from  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Peabody.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  space  in  this 
department  it  will  be  possible  to  group  the  material  with  refer- 
ence at  once  to  the  State  from  which  it  comes  and  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  so  that  it  may  be  examined  in  either  connec- 
tion. Full  pai'ticulai's  of  the  plan  will  be  given  to  the  heads 
of  schools  at  the  Colorado  Conference  of  Principals  next  July. 


Second  Italian  Congress. — Mr.  G.  Ferreri,  Vice-Director  of 
the  Pendola  Institution,  Siena,  and  editor  of  the  periodical 
Tj  Educazione^  etc.,  sends  the  following  statement  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  in  the  Second  Congress  of  Italian  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  which  is  to  be  held  early  in  September  of  the 
present  year.  The  First  Congress  was  held  in  1873,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Father  Pendola : 

1.  The  need  of  extending  to  all  the  deaf  the  benefit  of  instructioD, 
the  duty  appertaining  to  the  Government  in  regard  thereto,  and  the 
way  to  att^iin  the  desired  end. 

2.  Whether  a  day-school  can  suffice  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and 
on  what  basis  it  should  be  established. 

3.  Taking  into  account  the  experiences  and  studies  made  by  the  Milan 
Congress,  what  precautions  are  advised  the  better  to  attain  the  object, 
namely,  the  oral  method,  in  conformity  with  the  votes  given  at  that  Con- 
gress. 

4.  The  necessity  of  special  studies  and  of  sufficient  practice  to  become 
a  good  instructor  of  the  deaf :  how  to  compass  this  end. 

5.  How  to  apply  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  our  school :  «, 
Uniformity  of  instruction  :  6,  Gradual,  and  finally  absolute,  exclusion  of 
signs. 

0.  How  to  provide  for  the  deaf  who,  from  a  deficiency  of  understand- 
ing or  from  some  other  physical  or  natural  defect,  cannot  follow  the 
usual  course  of  instruction. 

7.  What  professions  or  trades  are  best  suited  to  the  deaf,  taking  into 
consideration  their  social  positions  and  aptitudes. 
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8.  Drawing  being  accepted  as  the  l>a8is  of  the  industrial  instruction, 
how  it  can  be  made  co-ordinate  and  for  practical  purposes  suitable  to  the 
profession  or  trade  of  each  separate  pupil. 

9.  How  to  provide  for  the  deaf,  and  especially  for  the  female  deaf,  on 
the  termination  of  their  course  of  instruction. 

10.  Of  the  desirability  of  there  being  medical  specialists  to  examine 
the  ears,  eyes,  and  vocal  organs,  and  to  treat  the  same. 

11.  The  benefit  of  pedagogical  and  didactical  conferences^  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  establishing  them  amongst  instructors  of  the  deaf. 

12.  How  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  statistics  of  the  deaf  in  Italy. 


A  Petition  to  the  German  Emperor. — The  Blatter  filr 
Tanhatuminenhilduyiff  of  December  15,  1891,  publisheH  the 
following  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,*  which  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  800  deaf-mutes : 

Most  Serene  and  Mighty  Emperor  and  King,  Most  Gracious  Emperor, 
King  and  Lord !  Even  your  most  humble  subjects,  the  undersigned,  to 
whom  nature  has  denied  with  the  sense  of  hearing  the  precious  gift  of 
speech,  are  not  ignorant  of  the  paternal  efforts  of  your  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  to  give  to  the  system  of  education  in  Germany  a  form  more 
suitable  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Assured  that 
your  Majesty  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  lowest  of  the  nation,  and  that 
your  ear  is  open  to  the  prayers  and  desires  even  of  an  unfortunate  class 
of  humanity  neglected  by  nature,  we,  your  most  humble  subjects,  beg 
your  Majesty  graciously  to  hear  us. 

,  For  a  number  of  years  most  deaf-mutes  iu  nearly  all  civilized  countries 
have  been  in  the  fortunate  position  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  school 
instruction  and  systematic  education.  As  in  all  departments  of  humanity, 
Germany  has  ever  taken  a  commanding  position  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf ;  but  this  position  seems  to  be  endangered  by  the  repellant  attitude 
maintained  by  German  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  the  conflict  of  methods 
which  has  continued  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  which  of  late  has  b«. 
come  more  and  more  moment^ms  for  the  German  deaf-mute. 

To  impart  education  and  culture  to  the  deaf,  and  to  make  them  useful 
members  of  human  society,  they  must  be  instructed  in  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  the  common  school  affords  its  pupils.  While  foreign 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  use,  besides  articula- 
tion, the  sign-langniAge  An<l  writing  as  a  means  of  communication  and 
instruction,  the  whole  effort  of  the  German  instrufrtor  is  directed  U} 
making  the  dumb  speak,  and  to  driving  out  from  the  instruction  and  the 
institutions,  by  application  of  the  severest  means  of  discipline,  the  sign- 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  the  deaf.  Gennan  teachers  declare  it  possi- 
ble for  the  deaf  to  acquire  the  speech  td  the  hearing,  to  read  the  spoken 
word  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  thus,  by  means  of  speech,  to  (nmk- 
manicate  with  hearing  persons.  Misled  by  exceptit/nal  results,  which  ar^ 
reached  with  such  pupils  as  ar^  only  bard  of  bearing,  m  such  as  beard  and 


*Tmislated  from  the   German  by    Pacx  lahMow,^  a  student  of  the 
National  Desf-Mnle  Ck>I]ege,  WashixigtaD,  D.  C. 
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spoke  in  childhood  and  later  lost  their  hearing,  German  teachers  of  the 
deaf  persist  in  their  endeavor,  and  employ  the  oral  method  with  all 
pupils,  without  making  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  unreal  deaf- 
mutes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  this  unnatural  method  of  instruction 
the  intellect  of  many  of  their  pupils  is  enfeebled  and  wasted. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  sign-language  bestowed  upon  the  deaf-mut« 
by  nature,  and  with  its  help  enlarging  his  mind  with  all  kinds  of  useful 
knowledge,  German  teachers  lay  the  chief  stress  on  mechanical  drill  in 
speech  for  the  attainment  of  articulation,  though  the  great  majority  of 
their  pupils,  even  with  the  most  painful  efforts,  do  not  even  approach  the 
desired  end.  Victims  of  a  false  principle,  hundreds  of  pupils  every  year 
leave  the  German  institutions,  lacking  not  only  in  the  most  ne<ressary 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  means  of  communication.  Their  arti- 
ficially acquired  articulation  is  rarely  iinderstoo<l  by  hearing  persons,  and 
as  they  do  not  actiuire  sufficient  command  of  written  language,  an<l  their 
sign-language  is  suppressed  by  the  most  rigorous  means,  communie^ition 
between  the  younger  deaf-mutes  and  their  older  companions  in  adversity  ij* 
rendered  difficult.  Your  most  humble  petitioners  feel  that  it  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  natural  rights,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  their  success  in  life, 
when  that  language  which  alone  is  adapted  to  their  nature  is  forcibly 
taken  from  them.  Daily  and  hourly  adult  deaf-mutes  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  convince  themselves  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  artificially-acquired 
articulation,  and  of  the  indispensableness  and  usefulness  of  the  sign-lau- 
guage;  moreover,  the  results  of  the  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  in 
which  the  combined  system  is  practised  with  the  greatest  success,  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  the  German  teachers  that  the  sign-language  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  oral  method. 

Though  the  deaf  capable  of  judging  have  at  all  times  emphaticalfy 
urged  the  retention  and  introduction  of  a  uniform  sign-language,  and 
though  Instructor  Heidsiek,  of  Breslau,  has  recently,  on  a  psychological 
basis,  conclusively  shown  the  unnaturalness  and  unsuitableness  of  the 
method  of  instruction  used  in  the  German  institutions  at  the  pre.«*eut 
.  time,  the  sad  lot  of  the  deaf  does  not  seem  to  be  improved.  Their  ]>eti- 
tion  to  his  Excellency,  the  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Von  Gossler,  for  the  introduction  of  the  combined  system,  was  unfavor- 
ably received.  In  the  exercise,  as  they  believe,  of  their  rights,  your  most 
humble  subjects,  the  undersigned,  driven  by  necessity,  now  venture  con- 
fidently to  bring  their  petition  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  most  hum- 
bly beg  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  graciously  to  order  that  the 
question  of  teaching  the  deaf  be  agam  considered,  and  that,  besides  artic- 
ulation, the  sign-language  be  introduced  into  their  instruction.  Your 
Majesty's  deaf-mute  petitioners  humbly  trust  that  you  will  graciously 
hear  their  prayer. 


Church  Work. — Through  the  eflforts  of  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Maun  a  church  building  has  been  obtained  for  the  Episcopalian 
deaf  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ser\dces  will  be  held  as 
often  as  every  other  Sunday.  The  building  is  on  State  street, 
near  Twentieth.       Heretofore  it  has  been  known  as  '^  The 
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Church  of  St.  Clement,"  but  hereafter  it  is  to  be  called  "All 
Angels'  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes." 

The  Fu-st  Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Central  and  Western  New  York  has  recently  been 
published.  This  mission  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Orvis  Dantzer,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Institution  and 
National  College,  who  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Huntington  on  the  10th  of  March  last,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Gallaudet  preaching  the  sermon.  Mr.  Dantzer's  present  ad- 
dress is  706  Harrison  street,  Syl'acuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Anson  T.  Colt,  who  was  Dr.  Gallaudet's  assistant 
at  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York,  for  seven  years,  now  conducts 
a  service  for  the  deaf  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  218  Wyckoff 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 


De  rupee's  Birthday. — Mr.  J.  Theobald  has  published  a 
pamphlet  giving  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Anniversaiy 
Banquet  held  in  Paris  on  the  bii'thday  of  the  Abbe  de  TEpee, 
November  29,  1891.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  California 
Institution,  had  been  requested  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
Being  unable  to  be  present,  he  expressed  his  homage  for  the 
Abbe  de  FEpee  in  an  eloquent  letter.  Mr.  Douglas  Tilden 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Theo- 
phile  Denis,  and  others. 

J^ublications  of  the  Volta  Bureau, — The  Volta  Bureau  has 
reprinted  from  the  Annals  for  October  last  Miss  Estella  V. 
Sutton's  paper  on  the  Toy  Object  Method,  revised  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  author.  It  has  also  published  the  Address 
by  President  Gallaudet  delivered  at  Glasgow  before  the  Biitish 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  in  August  last,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  author,  and — in  beautiful  style,  but  inconvenient 
form,  owing  to  the  fac  simile  reproduction  of  letters — Miss 
Fuller's  account  of  how  Helen  Keller  learned  to  speak,  ac- 
companied by  a  portrait  of  Helen.  This  last-named  publication 
is  a  "  Souvenir  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf." 
A  second  edition  of  it  is  now  in  the  press,  containing  some 
additional  matter  by  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher,  which,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Bureau,  is  printed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals,  Another  work  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Bureau   is   "  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  containing 
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the  evidence  of  President  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Bell,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Great 
Britain,  edited  by  Professor  J.  C.  Gordon. 


Reports  of  Schools, — We  have  received  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Atuials  the  reports  of  the  Clarke,  Columbia,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  Rotterdam,  South  Austra- 
lian, and  Texas  Institutions,  published  in  1891,  and  the  report 
of  the  Bristol  and  Halifax  Schools  and  the  Announcement  of 
the  National  College,  published  in  1892. 

E.  A.  F. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Oral  Tbainino  School  fob  Teachebs  of  the  Deaf,  established  iu  1881. 
Course  of  Training  in  Bell's  mechanism  of  speech ;  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed  in  European  and  American  oral  schools,  together  with 
some  original  thoughts  of  Miss  Garrett's  in  articulation,  lip-reading,  and 
language  work.  Instruction  given  in  Bell  symbols  to  any  teachers  desir- 
iug  a  knowledge  of  them,  though  Miss  Garrett  does  not  consider  these 
an  essential  part  of  the  valuable  Bell  system.  Address  Miss  Emma  Gar- 
uett,  Htyrne  for  Ute  Training  in  Speech  of  Denf  Cliildren  before  they  are 
of  School  Age,  Monument  Avenue,  near  Ford  road,  Philadelphia. 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

An  able  and  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our  prominent 
schools  for  the  deaf  has  recently  made  remarks  substantially 
as  foUows : 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  spend  very  much  time  in  teaching  history 
to  the  pupils  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  Of  course  I  would  have  them 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  own  country.  I  would  also 
give  them  an  outline  of  English  history,  but  not  much  more.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  children  should  be  more  practical :  it  should  be  based  upon 
the  things  around  them.  Let  them  study  physics,  botany,  and  natural 
history'.  Let  them  learn  something  of  the  life  of  living  things  instead 
of  burdening  their  memories  with  the  details  of  the  lives  of  people  who 
died  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Much  more  was  said  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  is  enough 
to  show  the  main  idea,  namely,  that,  generally  speaking,  greater 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  from  the 
study  of  natural  science  than  from  the  study  of  history. 

This  opinion,  coming  from  such  a  source,  naturally  leads  one 
who  takes  an  opposite  view  to  examine  his  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  to  see  if  perchance  his  energies  have  heretofore 
been  misdirected  and  his  labor  largely  thrown  away. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  early  stages  of  education 
a  child  must  learn  about  the  things  he  sees.  His  own  body ; 
different  animals  and  their  habits ;  plants  and  theu-  growth ; 
the  air ;  clouds ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  furnish  subject- 
matter  which  no  intelligent  teacher  will  fail  to  use  in  giving  a 
vast  amoimt  of  instruction.  Then  geography,  taught  as  it 
should  be,  will  make  large  additions  to  the  learner's  store  in 
many  natural  sciences.  We  may  assume  that  by  the  time  a 
child  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  own  country 
and  has  an  outline  of  Enghsh  history,  he  has  also  acquired,  un- 
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der  the  training  of  any  judicious  teacher,  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  science  in  many  departments.  This 
being  taken  for  granted,  the  question  becomes,  Shall  the  pupil 
go  on  working  exclusively  in  that  line,  or,  without  wholly 
abandoning  it,  shall  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  s«hool  course  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  old 
world,  and  of  mediaeval  and  modern  nations  other  than  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
the  other  one.  What  do  we  teach  anything  for?  In  reply  to 
this  we  sometimes  say  that  the  ultimate  end  to  which  we 
aspire  for  the  young  people  under  our  charge  is  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language.  Most  of  us,  probably  all,  ad- 
mit that  the  facts  which  we  give  our  pupils  are  of  minor  im- 
portance compared  with  a  comprehension  of  the  words  in 
which  those  facts  are  stated.  If,  then,  we  are  pre-eminently 
teachers  of  language,  what  other  study  opens  to  us  such  pos- 
sibilities as  does  history  ?  Every  science  has  a  vocabulary  of 
its  own,  which  must  be  partially  mastered  if  one  goes  on  be- 
yond the  elementary  work  just  mentioned,  and  this  vocabulary 
is  not  of  equal  importance  in  any  other  field.  Histoiy,  on  the 
contrary,  uses  the  language  of  every-day  life.  With  the  small 
exception  of  proper  names — and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  names  of  history  is  surely  as  essential  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  decent  education  as  an  acquaintance  with  tech- 
nical scientific  terms — the  words  and  phrases  in  which  she 
tells  her  tale  are  those  of  the  newspapers,  of  common  books, 
and  of  conversation.  A  student  of  history  must  learn  more  or 
less  of  the  language  employed  in  speaking  of  differ^it  ages 
and  races,  of  lost  arts  and  dead  languages  and  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, of  the  rise,  development,  and  overthrow  of  government 
and  religion,  of  explorations  and  mihtary  expeditions,  of  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  social  customs  and  domestic  life,  and  of  the 
motives  hidden  in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  his  actions  are 
controlled.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  science  demands  such  an 
extensive  and  valuable  vocabulary. 

Again,  is  it  not  true  that  a  taste  for  history  will  be  much 
more  apt  than  a  taste  for  natural  science  to  result  in  a  habit  of 
reading  after  our  pupils  leave  school  ?  Perhaps  we  are  at  fault 
here,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  historical  literature  which  is 
within  their  mental  grasp  is  vastly  greater  in  quantity  and  of 
a  much  higher  quality  than  the  scientific,  and  that  once  hav- 
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ing  become  interested  in  the  kings  and  heroes,  sages  and 
saints, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time, 

they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  find  books  which  will  lure 
them  on  to  know  more  of  these  worthies  than  they  will  to  find 
anything  which  is  at  the  same  time  both  intelligible  and  im- 
proving in  the  domain  of  science.  If  this  is  a  fact,  we  shall  be 
wise  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth. 

But,  indeed,  when  we  say  that  the  final  cause  of  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  his  raison  cTetre,  is  to  teach  language  and  establish 
habits  of  reading  useful  books,  we  certainly  do  not  mean  it. 
All  this  is  but  a  means  to  the  real  end  which  we  have  before 
us,  the  making  of  manly  men  and  womanly  women.  We  should 
all  agree  that  one  of  the  elements  of  a  noble  disposition  in  a 
man  or  woman  is  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  see  things 
fairly,  the  inclination  to  suspend  judgment  until  one  is  sure  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  spirit  is  not 
common  in  children.  Its  development  comes  with  the  years, 
but  we  know  how  much  more  slowly  it  comes  to  deaf  children 
than  to  those  who  hear  the  endless  discussion  of  motives  which 
goes  on  among  their  elders.  The  great  difficulty  that  our  pu- 
pils experience  in  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question  is  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  obstacles  we  meet  in  teaching  history.  They  are 
usually  blind  partisans.  Macaulay's  fashion  of  deifying  his 
friends  and — if  one  may  venture  to  avail  himself  of  the  rarely- 
used  word— of  diaholizinghiB  foes  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
their  tastes,  oidy  they  would  like  it  a  thousand  times  ^'  more 
so/'  and,  unlike  the  great  historian,  they  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  call  into  the  court  witnesses  who  can  give  testi- 
mony on  either  side.  How  the  man  who  conducted  the  merci- 
less siege  of  Jerusalem  could  be  "  The  Delight  of  Mankind  " 
passes  their  conception.  After  you  have  told  them  that  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  believe  that  he  was  one 
of  those  rare  souls  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The 
sanction  which  Queen  Isabella  gave  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  is  as  damning  a  spot  on  her  fame  as  it  would  be  on 
Queen  Victoria's  should  she  do  the  same  thing  to-day.  Now, 
it  seems  to  us  that  history,  and  history  alone  of  all  the  studies 
pursued  in  our  schools,  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  direct 
cultivation  of  a  catholic  spirit,  for  fostering  a  habit  of  "  put- 
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ting  youi'self  in  his  place  "  to  see  if  there  may  not  be  some 
excuse  for  actions  at  first  sight  wholly  indefensible.  While  we 
do  not  expect  to  bring  about  sudden  changes  in  character  by 
this  means  or  any  other,  we  do  believe  that  no  other  study  has 
such  a  tendency  to  overcome  the  habit  of  pronouncing  unjust 
judgments  based  upon  narrow  and  prejudiced  views  of  things. 
A  teacher  so  constantly  meets  his  pupils'  hasty  strictures  with, 
"  But  you  do  not  know  yet  why  he  did  it.  Wait  till  I  tell  you 
how  it  seemed  to  him  T  and  they  so  often  change  their  opinions 
with  further  knowledge,  that  they  gradually  grow  to  see  the 
childishness  of  deciding  upon  a  matter  the  moment  a  few  of 
its  features  are  presented  to  their  view. 

The  study  of  history  not  only  increases  one's  ability  to  en- 
tertain apparently  conflicting  ideas,  but  the  ideas  themselves 
which  she  presents,  considered  as  food  for  the  mind  from  which 
we  may  justly  expect  intellectual  growth,  are  at  least  of  equal 
value  with  the  ideas  offered  by  science.  And  it  is  not  difficult — 
in  fact,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world — to  interest  our 
children  in  much  besides  the  petty  details  of  history,  to  make 
them  feel  that  men  and  women  who  died  thousands  of  years 
ago  are  factors  in  our  lives  to-day.  As  they  stand  in  imagina- 
tion on  the  battle-field  of  Marathon,  they  can  be  made  to  real- 
ize that  the  hope  of  the  world  was  once  in  awful  peril  there, 
and  they  rejoice  as  we  do  that  Hellenic  civilization  was  spared 
to  be  the  glory  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  all  coming  nations. 
They  will  be  interested  in  theories,  too,  whether  the  teacher 
gives  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fitteist,  which  governs  all  existence,  or  whether  he  finds  in  it  e 
proof  that  God  himself  still  watches  over  and  cares  for  the 
world  that  He  made.  In  Boman  history,  it  is  not  the  marvel- 
lous stories  of  Komulus  and  the  wolf,  of  the  mystic  Sibyl  and 
her  wonderful  books,  and  of  the  great  twin  brethren  at  Lake 
Regillus,  that  are  most  absorbing.  Boys  and  girls  of  ordinary 
intelligence  soon  take  these  at  their  true  value,  feeling  their 
poetic  charm  but  acknowledging  their  historic  worthlessness. 
Their  real  sympathies  are  brought  out  rather  by  the  long-con- 
tinued patrician  oppressions,  and  their  sense  of  justice  is  finally 
satisfied  by  the  hard- won  >4ctory  of  the  plebeians ;  or  they 
look  on  in  wonder  at  the  matchless  spectacle  of  Home  coi^quer- 
ing  the  world,  and  are  impressed  with  the  transitory  nature  of 
earthly  things  as  they  see  her  mighty  power  crumbled  in  the 
dust.    Their  hearts  are  stirred  no  less  than  our  own  by  the  life 
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and  death  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism  which  was 
fought  out  on  the  little  triangle  between  France,  Germany,  and 
the  sea.  They  listen  as  to  a  fairy  tale — or  rather  as  to  a  tale 
of  the  avenging  Fates — to  the  long  record  of  injustice,  selfish- 
ness, lavish  extravagance,  and  shameless  immorality  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  ignorance,  brutality,  and  starvation  on  the  other, 
which  culminated  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  comparing  this  with  other  revolutions  of  which  they  know 
something,  they  see  the  sure  working  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  As  they  learn  of  the  pohtical  and  social  changes  which 
have  followed  these  outbreaks,  they  see  the  truth  of  Victor 
Hugo's  saying,  "  The  brutaUties  of  progress  are  called  revolu- 
tions, but  when  they  are  over  this  fact  is  recognized — the 
human  race  has  been  chastised,  but  it  has  moved  onward." 

But  the  question  has  another  aspect.  Hawthorne  has  said 
that  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  that  any  soul  should  leave  this  world 
without  having  once  seen  an  antique  painted  window  with  the 
bright  Italian  sunshine  glowing  through  it.  It  is  another 
pitiful  thing  that  so  many  mortals  walk  the  dull  earth  without 
seeing  how  human  existence  has  been  irradiated  by  the  divine 
glory  which  has  emanated  from  god-like  souls.  History  is  the 
vestal  virgin  whose  sacred  office  it  has  been  to  keep  this  light 
shining  before  men,  and  she  has  faithfully  performed  her  duty. 
She  has  nothing  better  for  us  than  the  illumination  and 
inspiration  which  we  get  from  noble  lives,  and  this  influence 
is  one  to  which  children  are  especially  susceptible.  One  of 
the  fragmentary  sentences  found  after  his  death  among  the 
papers  of  that  subtle  thinker,  Joubert,  was  this :  "  Children 
have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics ; "  a  remark  hardly 
calculated  to  contribute  to  our  peace  of  mind  as  teachers.  It 
is  some  comfort,  however,  that  history  shows  them  men  and 
women  by  scores  to  whose  actions  we  may  point  and  say.  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise.*  It  was  a  very  striking  figure,  that  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  court-room  and  convict  in  the  little  cell  in 
Athens,  who,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  uttered  some 
truths  in  words  which  so  touched  the  heart  of  man  that  he  has 
been  saying  them  over  and  over  to  himself  from  that  time  till 
this.  He  is  not  likely  ever  to  forget,  "  A  man  who  is  good  for 
anything  ought  not  to  calculate  the  chance  of  living  or  dying ; 
he  ought  only  to  consider  whether,  in  doing  anything,  he  is 
doing  right  or  wrong,  acting  the  part  of  a  good  man  or  of  a 
bad.     For  wherever  a  man's  place  is,  whether  the  place  which 
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he  has  chosen  or  that  m  which  he  has  been  placed  by  a  com- 
mander, there  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he 
should  not  think  of  death  nor  of  anything  but  disgrace.  And 
this,  O  men  of  Athens,  is  a  true  saying."  The  same  lesson  with 
different  illustrations  was  taught  in  another  age  and  naiion, 
beside  the  death-beds  where  saintly,  Christ-like  John  Tauler 
administered  the  last  sacraments,  undaunted  by  the  dreaded 
pestilence  and  the  still  more  dreaded  ban  of  excommunication. 
It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  in  every  language  under 
heaven — the  lesson  that  discomfort,  pain,  and  death  are  not  the 
greatest  evils,  and  that  the  greatest  good  consists  in  utter 
unselfishness  and  in  heroic  devotion  to  truth  and  duty.  For 
its  direct,  practical  bearing  on  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
is  this  lesson  equalled  by  anything  which  will  be  taught  them 
in  the  museum  or  the  laboratory?  Do  we  say  that  this  teiich- 
ing  belongs  to  the  Sunday-school  ?  Yes ;  but  without  illustra  ■ 
tions  from  human  life  it  is  like  geography  without  maps, 
botany  without  leaves  and  flowers,  or  anatomy  without  the 
skeleton  and  manikin. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  disparage  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science.  We  are  in  one  of  those  uncomfortable  positions 
where  we  are  forced  to  choose  between  two,  each  of  which  has 
our  love,  and  we  have  chosen  not  as  loving  Ccesar  less,  but 
Rome  more.  We  recognize  the  special  merits  of  scientific 
study  and  wish  our  pupils  could  have  much  of  it,  but  our  lim- 
ited time  in  school  forbids  our  doing  the  half  that  we  want  to, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  we  sacrifice  somethmg  dear  to  our 
hearts.  In  deciding  where  the  knife  must  fall,  whether  we 
look  at  each  of  these  branches  of  study  as  a  medium  for  teach- 
ing language,  for  cultivating  a  habit  of  reading  and  furnishing 
opportimities  for  its  gratification,  for  broadening  the  mind 
and  instilling  the  idea  that  one-sided  judgments  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  unjust,  or  whether  we  consider  each  as  a 
means  for  inculcating  the  highest  ethical  precepts  and  filling 
the  mind  with  lofty  ideals,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  his- 
tory rather  than  science  which,  like  godliness,  is  profitable 
unto  all  things. 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER, 
InstrucUfT  in  the  Clarke  TnstUutiony 

Northampton,  Mohh. 


AN  INSTRUCTOR  IN  READING. 

Not  long  ago  a  bright  boy  came  to  the  writer  seeking  some 
explanation  in  a  literary  selection — Webster's  "Responsibility 
of  Americans  '' — which  he  had  learned  by  heart.  So  far  as  the 
words  were  concerned,  he  could  make  signs  for  them  in  their 
written  order,  but  the  entire  thought  expressed  was  not  clear 
to  him.  When  its  meaning  was  explained  he  was  able  to  re- 
cite the  selection  with  more  clearness  and  intelligence. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  of  reading  soon  after  at  a 
teachers'  meeting  tended  gi*eatly  to  strengthen  the  writer's 
conviction  that  to  introduce  into  our  work  a  new  department, 
whose  object  should  be  to  encourage  reading  among  our  pupils, 
would  be  proper  and  important. 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  system  of  educating  the  deaf, 
various  methods  have  appeared  one  by  one,  each  looking  to- 
ward the  bettering  of  the  system.  There  still  remains  room 
for  improvement,  and  in  this  connection  the  new  department 
is  spoken  of  as  probably  the  best  within  our  reach.  To  admit 
that  as  a  rule  deaf-mutes  do  not  read  as  much  as  hearing  per- 
sons and  semi-mutes  is  one  thing,  and  to  devise  means  to  in- 
still into  them  a  fondness  for  reading  and  a  capacity  for 
gathering  honey-like  results  therefrom  is  another.  To  accom- 
plish the  latter  result  the  employment  of  an  instructor  in 
reading  is  suggested. 

We  have  a  department  specially  devoted  to  articulation 
work,  equipped  with  the  necessary  illustrative  apparatus  and 
trained  teachers,  and  in  many  cases  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained. But  this  question  might  be  raised,  and  it  is  one  which 
deserves  just  and  careful  consideration :  Which  alone  offers 
more  promises  of  secuiing  to  the  deaf  a  constant  benefit  and 
the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  culture,  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness— articulation  or  reading?  If,  then,  we  can  have  special 
teachers  for  the  former  department,  could  not  a  similar  ai'- 
rangement  be  made  for  the  latter,  without  which  neither  the 
oral  nor  the  combined  nor  the  manual  method  can  work  with 
success?  The  idea  is  worth  experimenting  with,  and  will, 
when  thoroughly  tried,  cease  to  be  an  experiment. 

Inferior  reading  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  read- 
ing portion  of  the  community  nowadays.  Promoters  and 
lovers  of  good  reading  need  to  work  all  the  more  a.ssiduously 
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to  arrest  that  pernicious  movement,  and  were  they  half  as 
active  as  the  circulating  agencies  of  low  reading,  the  influence 
of  the  latter  might  be  largely  counteracted.  To  encourage  good 
reading  among  children  in  school,  as  well  as  at  home,  would 
effectually  remove  their  inclination  toward  reading  poor  litera- 
ture. Naturally,  deaf  children  need  attention  and  care  more 
than  their  healing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Our  graduates  and  other  pupils  leaving  school  may  be  judged 
in  after  years  by  what  they  know  from  reading  and  what  they 
do  not  know  from  not  reading.  Their  knowledge  of  readable 
matter  in  general  is  limited  ;  more  in  some  cases  and  less  in 
others.  Most  of  the  semi- mutes  enjoy  reading,  and  are  con- 
stantly benefited  thereby.  Many  of  them  are  depended  upon 
by  the  less  fortunate  for  helpful  information  and  counsel.  In 
answer  to  a  query  with  reference  to  his  experience  in  reading 
while  a  pupil,  a  graduate,  after  stating  the  vaiious  difficulties 
encountered,  said  :  Above  all,  I  did  not  have  any  one  to  make 
me  read  to  some  purpose.  So  my  taste  for  reading  was  not 
cultivated.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  librarian  should  have 
selected  books  for  my  reading  unless  he  knew  my  mental  capac- 
ity." With  all  due  respect  for  any  teacher  who  assumes  the 
charge  of  a  school  library,  the  writer  holds  that  it  is  too  much 
for  us  to  expect  him  to  select  books  for  those  children  who 
wish  to  read,  in  addition  to  his  own  school-work.  It  would 
make  a  great  difference  were  the  librarian  relieved  of  his 
school- work,  so  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  development  of  the  pupils'  reading  capacity. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals  it  is  stated  that  "  noth- 
ing receives  more  attention  in  the  public  schools  than  reading. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  throughout  the  pupil's 
school-life.  It  should  have  fully  as  important  a  place  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  for  we  know  that  in  reading  lies  almost 
the  only  hope  a  deaf  child  has  of  continued  advancement  in  the 
acquisition  of  language."  If  the  hearing  child  requires  a  con- 
stant course  of  reading  in  its  school  education,  how  much  more 
does  the  deaf  child  need  it !  Moreover,  the  former  is,  in  many 
instances,  supplied  with  wholesome  books  at  home,  while  the 
other  is  not,  unless  he  can  be  successfully  interested  in  the 
library  of  his  school.  The  public  schools  have  a  systematic 
course  of  reading,  beginning  with  the  First  Reader  and  closing 
with  selections  of  classical  literature — verse  as  well  as  prose. 
An  equivalent  of  that  plan  is  a  serious  need  in  our  work.  But 
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something  more  is  needed.  In  the  public  schools  children  are 
required  to  express  an  author's  thoughts  and  ideas  in  their  own 
language  in  as  intelligent  a  way  as  possible.'  Possessing  already 
a  vocabulary  that  they  have  been  acquiring  from  infancy  with- 
out knowing  it,  they  do  not  meet  with  any  special  difficulty  in 
grasping  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  books  adapted  to  their 
understanding,  and  to  them  idioms  are  not  foreign.  But  the 
deaf  need  to  be  taught  to  read  in  order  to  think  correctly,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  want  help  in  understanding  what  they 
read.  They  may  be  encoiu*aged  to  notice,  secondarily,  how 
language  expresses  these  thoughts  and  ideas. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  at  literary  meetings  those  who  speak 
in  debate  best  are  those  who  read  most.  They  have  better 
ideas  and  arguments,  and  present  them  in  a  better  style  of 
thought  and  treatment.  Sometimes  this  awakens  other  mem- 
bers to  an  active  interest  in  reading,  and  thus  enables  them  to 
prepare  themselves  much  better  for  their  work.  ENddently  in 
their  minds  lies  something  latent  that  would,  if  once  called 
forth  and  cultivated,  be  useful  in  guiding  their  reading.  Why 
shall  we  not  have  a  special  teacher  whose  office  shall  be  to  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  that  hidden  inclination  and  guide  it  in 
the  way  it  should  go  ? 

''Our  great  object,"  wrote  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Syle,*  "is  to 
persuade  our  pupils  that  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  books, 
and  thus  induce  in  them  a  habit  of  seeking  it  thence.''  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Tenth  Convention  of  Instructors,!  JVIr. 
Woods,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  held  that  "  both  by  precept 
and  by  example,  he  [the  librarian]  and  they  [the  teachers] 
should  daily  strive  to  show  the  pupils  the  vast  amount  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  books,  and  constantly 
encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  surmount  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  full  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  feast  spread 
before  them." 

That  great  object  can  be  accomplished  best  through  the 
patience  and  perseverance  of  an  instructor  in  reading,  the  only 
objection  being  that  his  work  would  necessarily  be  the  hardest 
portion  that  could  fall  to  any  one  devoting  himself  to  our  work. 
For  this  reason  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  heai-ty  support  of 
all  the  teachers  in  the  school.  The  latter  might,  in  various 
ways  suggested  by  the  instructor,  co-operate  actively  with  him, 
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and  they  would  find  that  they  had  not  been  working  in  vain, 
for,  as  the  ability  to  read  improves,  children  will  learn  corre- 
spondingly better.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  these  teachers* 
profit  to  support  and  encourage  the  instructor  ably  in  all  avail- 
able ways  in  answer  to  his  invitation  for  such  help,  and  in  the 
long  run  we  should  find  that  the  intercourse  was  truly  a  mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  instructor  and  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  amoimt  of  constant  profit  obtained  by  the  pupils. 
Much  of  text-book  work  might  be  omitted,  and,  in  the  place  of 
the  dropped  portion,  language  teaching,  interwoven  with  such 
instruction  in  reading  upon  some  definite  systematic  plan  as 
would  be  given  directly  by  the  instructor  or  indirectly  by  him 
through  the  teachers,  would  not  fail  to  make  pupils  independent 
readers  and  seekers  of  knowledge  and  language.  The  too  rapid 
promotion  of  pupils  from  class  to  class  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  devoting  theii*  leisure  school-time  regularly  to 
reading  a  greater  and  more  widely  reaching  knowledge  of 
matter  and  thought  might  be  acquired.  That  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  secure  for  the  children  permanent  educational 
benefits,  none  can  gainsay  or  deny.  Moreover,  by  turning  the 
deaf  child  as  much  as  possible  from  the  usual  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  learning  known  to  himself  into  various  directions 
of  reading,  the  teacher  would  enable  him  to  acquire  a  more 
substantial  knowledge  of  matter,  abstract  as  well  as  concrete. 
The  outcome  of  this  attempt  would  be  the  placing  of  the  child 
more  neai'ly  upon  the  same  plane  with  his  hearing  brothers  and 
sisters  who  learn  so  much  by  hearing. 

If  we  would  have  good  habitual  readers  among  our  pupils, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  begin  with  the  little  children.  This 
can  be  done  by  awakening  in  them  an  early  tendency  to  read,  and, 
w*ith  time  and  constant  cultivation  and  practice,  the  tendency 
will  become  well-rooted  and  permanent.  Some  of  the  children 
read  what  they  will,  and,  with  no  timely  and  safe  guidance  in 
their  choice  of  books  and  papers,  they  in  some  way  turn  more 
particularly  to  inferior  reading. 

The  existence  of  a  reading  department  would  ultimately 
lead  to  various  literary  and  reading  organizations  among  the 
pupils,  and  encourage  them  in  more  ways  than  one.  Dr.  Watts 
has  well  said,  concerning  the  use  of  reading,  "Talking  over 
the  things  which  you  have  read  with  your  companions  fixes 
them  in  the  mind.''  The  existence  of  such  organizations 
would  effectually  uproot  many  of  those  vulgar  signs  and  ex- 
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pressions  so  commonly  found  where  too  few  higher  and  nobler 
subjects  are  daily  topics  of  communication.  Start  this  kind 
of  literary  intercourse,  so  rich  with  fresh  food  from  books,  in 
the  reading  class,  and  it  will  make  itself  appreciated  elsewhere. 

One  who  is  able  to  repeat  as  his  own  sentiment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  reading  the  following  words  of  Fenelon, 
"  If  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  or  the  crowns  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  were  laid  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  love  of  read- 
ing, I  would  spurn  them  all,"  and  at  the  same  time  knows 
how  to  instill  this  very  love  into  children,  is  the  person  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  and  care  of  the  reading 
department.  A  command  of  clear,  graceful  signs,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy,  love,  and  patience  even  toward  the  most 
stupid  of  those  reading  under  his  instruction  and  guidance, 
will  increase  the  value  and  usefulness  of  his  work.  Time  and 
experience  will  enable  him  to  devise  better  methods  of  carry- 
ing it  on.  Thus  the  work  will  be  found  progressing  more 
satisfactoiily  than  if  left  with  teachers,  as  is  the  case  to-day. 
The  instructor  will  have  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  under  his 
immediate  supervision,  and  so  can  arrange  a  more  compre- 
hensive, complete  course  of  reading.  In  the  work,  he  may, 
like  the  chief  instructor  of  articulation,  have  his  assistants,  if 
such  help  is  needed.  In  accordance  with  his  specified  plan  of 
classification  and  gradation,  pupils  may  go  to  him  and  his 
assistants.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  may  be  given  to  each 
class,  and,  though  very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  each  brief 
period  of  time,  yet  little  by  little  the  love  and  extent  of  read- 
ing will  augment.  The  instructor  will  learn  best  by  constant 
experience  how  to  accomplish  the  double  object  proposed  by 
Mr.  Syle  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted. 

Let  the  room  in  which  instruction  in  reading  is  to  be  given 
be  a  combination  of  the  library  and  reading-room,  and  also  be 
free  from  any  impressions  or  associations  whatever  of  the 
school-room  ;  make  it  as  attractive  and  inviting  as  possible, 
even  like  a  study  in  one's  home.  A  book-case  filled  with  vol 
umes  of  choice  literature,  intended  for  the  child  as  well  as  for 
his  elders,  may  be  placed  in  this  place  or  that.  A  reading 
stand  and  a  rack  for  holding  files  of  papers  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Several  tables,  with  books  and  magazines  lying  on 
them,  will  attract  the  eye,  and  even  the  heart,  of  those  coming 
to  read  or  to  learn  to  read.  Some  other  things  equally  at- 
tractive and  helpful  can  be  introduced.     No  pains  should  be 
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spared  to  have  the  room  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  Bules 
that  usually  govern  the  library  and  reading-room  need  to  be 
observed  here  also.  Classes  should  be  required  to  come  in 
and  go  out  in  good  order.  The  latest  newspapers  should  not 
be  left  out,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  show  that  each 
paper  has,  as  a  rule,  its  own  plan  of  arranging  news  and  in- 
formation, so  that  by  practice  children  may  learn  to  know 
where  to  look  for  any  desired  or  expected  news  or  information 
without  scanning  the  paper  thi'ough,  paragraph  after  para- 
graph, or  column  after  column.  It  will  be  well  to  obtain  papers 
and  periodicals  devoted  to  different  departments  of  reading,  so 
as  to  enable  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  keep  up  with  the 
progi'ess  of  the  world.  Thus  he  will  be  educated  almost  to 
perfection  when  graduated  by  the  school.  For  when  so  placed 
as  constantly  to  rub  against  the  competing  world,  he  may  sub- 
scribe for  and  read  his  own  trade  or  technical  paper,  which 
will  supply  him  from  issue  to  issue  with  the  latest  ideas  and 
discoveries  and  improvements,  thus  making  him  a  practical 
and  skilled  workman.  The  same  benefit  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the  gentler  sex  in  their  dressmaking,  housekeeping,  and  other 
occupations  that  are  adapted  to  their  nature  and  agreeable  to 
their  preference.  Moreover,  more  books  and  magazines  may 
be  perused  and  commented  upon,  thus  pervading  the  reader  s 
individual  life  with  intellectual  enjoyment  and  ennobling  sen- 
timent. 

For  a  large  number  of  deaf  children  assembled  together  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  nothing  can  be  more  effective  in  giving 
them  a  right  start  than  that  ideal  reading-room.  Many  who 
have  a  latent  ability  to  read  may  be  so  awakened  and  quickened 
as  to  become  great  readers  afterwai'd.  The  room  may  be 
likened  to  a  hot-bed,  in  which  the  minds  of  tender  readers 
need  to  be  cultivated  before  they  can  be  transplanted  into  the 
general  reading  community  to  grow  on  for  themselves. 

The  value  and  usefulness  of  the  new  department  would  grow 
with  practice  and  time.  It  would  require  constant,  individual 
care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  his  assistants, 
to  say  nothing  of  patience  and  perseverance.  The  work  would 
necessarily  be  hard  at  first,  but  would  gradually  become  easier 
as  the  children  became  older  and  coiTespondingly  more  inde- 
pendent readers.  Then  it  would  be  proved  that  '*  the  man 
or  woman  who  loves  to  read  is  educated." 

Rev.  PHILIP  J.  HA8ENSTAB,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  tfie  TlUnois  Inntttution,  JackMnville,  III. 
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As  THE  education  of  the  deaf  advances  and  its  many  im- 
proved methods  appear,  teachers  who  love  their  work  and  seek 
to  elevate  it  turn  with  eagerness  to  any  helps  which  may  prove 
beneficial  to  those  under  their  charge. 

The  beginning  of  our  work  is  most  important,  for  the  firmer 
the  foundation,  the  more  securely  will  it  bear  the  heavy 
weight  of  added  years  of  instruction.  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  the  undeveloped  minds  in  a  beginning  class  should 
be  gradually  advanced,  step  by  step,  using  simplicity  and  com- 
mon sense  to  guide  us.  To  crowd  a  child's  mind  beyond  its 
understanding  in  its  first  year  is  to  ruin  it  irrevocably  for 
future  instruction.  The  responsibility  of  taking  new  pupils 
and  moulding  their  little  minds  for  future  good  or  ill  should 
be  thoroughly  realized  before  attempting  the  task. 

How  many  of  us  understand  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
self,  lest  these  little  creatures  should  involuntarily  imbibe  the 
coarser  qualities  which  we  all  possess  instead  of  the  finer,  gen- 
tler characteristics  which  are  a  part  of  each  nature  ?  When  we 
daily  see  the  children's  imitative  powers  brought  into  play  and 
notice  how  quickly  they  have  acquired  our  every  action,  we 
can  readily  see  how  much  our  own  conduct  governs  those 
around  us  in  a  class-room. 

Among  many  excellent  methods  in  vogue,  the  one  used  in 
the  Primary  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ap- 
peals (it  seems  to  me)  most  directly  to  the  teachers  of  begin- 
ning classes,  and  it  is  in  conjunction  with  this  method  that  I 
wish  to  suggest  a  few  helps  which  may  be  of  use  in  other 
school-rooms. 

The  ground-work  of  any  plan  should  be  carefully  sketched 
and  thoughtfully  considered  before  being  put  to  use.  To  in 
terest  ourselves  does  not  always  mean  to  interest  the  pupils, 
and,  as  we  are  a  secondary  matter,  every  eflfort  should  be 
brought  into  play  to  attract,  interest  and  please  the  children 
placed  under  our  care. 

These  little  creatures  must  be  taught  to  observe  before  they 
can  learn  to  think,  and,  while  they  are  blindly  groping  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  our  meaning,  any  simple  device  which  will 
attract  and  chain  their  attention  is  a  step  onward  and  upward. 
Forcing  a  child  to  memorize  a  word  is  a  mistake  which  is 
often  made.  The  memory  is  still  inactive,  and  at  first  it 
should  be  gently  stimulated  and  exercised,  to  the  end  that  it 
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may  finally  become  a  useful  faculty  instead  of  a  mere  store- 
house for  words.  Mechanical  helps  are  of  great  use  to  a  be- 
ginner. 

Let  the  first  few  months'  work  be  kept  in  sight  as  much  as 
possible,  aUowing  the  child's  eyes  to  pick  out  the  representa- 
tive word  required  in  an  exercise  from  a  cluster  of  words 
already  taught.  In  this  way  the  eflfort  of  searching  photo- 
graphs the  word  upon  the  child's  memory  and  produces  the 
desired  result  in  a  natural  manner. 

No  plan  which  is  backed  by  thoughtfulness  is  too  simple  to 
use  in  a  beginning  class.  The  tendency  to  advance  too  quickly 
is  hanl  to  overcome.  We  must  go  down  to  the  child's  under- 
standing instead  of  striving  to  raise  him  up  to  ours.  A  system 
often  fails  in  other  classes  because  of  the  inability  of  another 
teacher  fully  to  grasp  its  inner  spirit  and  meaning,  which  a 
printtnl  explanation  fails  to  elucidate.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
shall  endeavor  clearly  and  simply  to  show  what  has  been  tried 
and  prtn-ed  to  be  a  help  to  new  pupils,  using  a  few  practical 
illustrations. 

With  Wginners,  good  writing  is  essential.  The  formation 
of  the  letters  is  an  easy  matter  in  itself  if  the  pupil  is,  at  first, 
allowtnl  to  trarf  a  written  word  instead  of  writing  from  a  copy. 
This  is  only  necessary  until  the  little  hand  becomes  accus- 
tomtxl  to  the  motion  of  writing,  and  until  some  idea  is  formed 
of  the  sha|>e  and  character  of  the  letters.  But  the  formation 
of  the  letters  is  not  the  only  impoi'tant  part  of  writing  for  the 
ohild  to  learn.  He  must  be  taught  that  some  of  the  letters 
art*  loMgt»r  than  others,  and  that  a  Hne  is  to  be  written  on,  not 
i^uortnl  or  orosseil  in  a  hap-hazard  way.  If  the  small  slates 
aiv  soratoheil  in  groups  of  two  lines,  forming  one  space  and 
^xlai^tnl  two  spaces  apart,  uniformity  in  writing   can  be  ob- 

The  small  lettei^  should  be  written  in  the  space  and  the 
Kh>\>  letters  extend  to  the  line  above,  while  the  reversed  loops 
louoh  the  line  l>elow,  thus  lea\'ing  only  t,  d,  and  p  for  the 
iuternunliate  sj>ace.  If  fault  is  to  be  found  in  penmanship,  it 
oau  gt^nerally  be  traced   back  to  careless  instruction  in  the 

iH'giuning. 

It  simplifies  the  work  greatly  if  the  pupil  is  taught  to  spell 
a  woi\l  on  his  fingers  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write  it  In  no 
oast*  should  verbs  be  introduced  until  the  child  has  some 
kiiowltnlgt^  of  objects  and  can  associate  the  name  he  has  writ- 
leu  with  what  it  represents. 
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According  to  the  system  before  referred  to,  five  large  slates, 
placed  side  by  side,  are  used  to  represent  the  five  parts  of  a 
sentence,  namely :  the  subject  (1),  the  verb  (2),  the  object  of 
the  verb  (3),  the  preposition  (4),  and  the  object  of  the  prepo- 
sition (5).  Following  this  plan,  the  small  slates  of  extra  large 
size  were  ruled  in  five  columns  to  represent  the  five  large 
slates  which  this  system  requires. 

The  children  having  learned  the  names  of  ten  or  more  ob- 
jects, verbs  were  introduced.  By  presenting  actions  in  strik- 
ing contrast,  the  children  were  more  able  to  see  the  use  and 
office  of  verbs,  and  consequently  "ran,"  "jumped,"  and 
"  danced  "  were  presented  the  same  day. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  transitive  or 
intransitive  verbs  should  be  taught  first,  but  as  the  intransitive 
verb  involves  only  one  step  in  reasoning,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
easier  for  the  undeveloped  mind  of  a  child  to  grasp. 

Simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  verbs,  the  pronoun 
"I"  must  be  used,  as  the  actions,  at  first,  are  performed  en- 
tirely by  the  pupils. 

If  the  walls  of  the  school-room  are  light  in  color,  it  will  be 
found  a  great  help  to  write  "I"  on  the  wall  over  the  first  or 
subject  slate  with  a  colored  crayon.  To  do  this  a  red  crayon 
is  best,  as  it  shows  distinctly  all  over  the  room. 

Almost  immediately  "you"  is  needed,  to  carry  out  the 
same  plan ;  "you"  should  be  written  over  or  under  "I,"  using 
the  same  colored  crayon.  As  the  class  advanced,  every  form 
of  sentence  was  taught,  using  only  intransitive  verbs,  but 
teaching  two  or  more  subjects  and  two  or  more  predicates,  un- 
til simple  and  compound  sentences  were  thoroughly  mastered, 

thus  : 
Johu  ran. 

Kate  and  Mary  nkipped. 
Ettie  jumped  and  fell. 
Harry  and  James  run  and  Hcreamed. 
George  fell  and  cried  and  Mamie  laughed. 

Before  the  first  lesson  in  sentences  was  completed,  the  chil- 
dren were  told  to  place  a  period  as  soon  as  each  action  was 
finished.  Punctuation  has  always  been  a  difficult  thing  to 
teach  the  deaf.  The  period  is  so  small  that  its  importance  is 
constantly  overlooked,  and  if  its  use  is  neglected  at  first,  much 
trouble  follows  in  higher  class-work.  A  bright  colored  period 
after  each  sentence  written  on  the  large  slates  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  little  ones  and  helps  them  to  remember  to  place 
it  after  the  sentence  on  their  own  slates. 
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The  use  of  the  colored  crayon  need  not  extend  over  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  by  that  time  a  habit  is  formed  which  is  rarely 
forgotten  by  a  thoughtful  pupil.  The  teaching  of  compound 
sentences  to  young  pupils  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  appear, 
if  the  children  understand  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  necessary  to  arouse  each  child's  interest,  and,  with  this 
interest  ever  in  view,  spur  them  on  gently,  being  led  by  them 
rather  than  they  by  you.  At  about  the  sixth  week  transitive 
verbs  were  introduced,  and  this  necessitated  the  use  of  "  me ;' 
so,  to  continue  the  former  plan,  '*  me  "  was  written  on  the  wall 
over  the  third  or  object  slate,  and  *'  you ''  above  it,  using  the 
red  crayon.  The  time  had  now  come  for  the  children  to  un- 
derstand that  "  you  "  meant  not  only  their  teacher,  hut  them- 
selves and  each  of  their  class-mates.  To  secure  a  real  under- 
standing of  this  pronoun,  various  ways  were  used.  A  sliort 
sentence  w^as  spelled  or  written  to  each  child,  addressing  him 
as  "  you,''  and  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the  exercise  inter- 
esting. 

Another  way :  Have  John  perform  an  action,  such  as  "Break 
a  crayon,"  and  require  the  rest  of  the  children  to  write  it  on 
their  slates.  Then  tell  each  child  to  go  to  John  and  show  the 
sentence  to  him.  On  their  slates  will  be  written,  "  John  broke 
a  crayon,"  but  to  him  they  must  write,  "  You  broke  a  crayon," 
which  involves  the  change  necessaiy. 

The  simple  and  compound  sentences  were  continued,  using 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  thus : 

Harry  broke  (i  pencdl. 

James  ate  au  apple  and  an  orange. 

Joseph  and  Georj^e  shook  the  tablo-eover. 

Eniuja  pushed  a  chair  and  fell. 

Etta  shut  the  door  and  opened  a  window. 

The  class  was  now  ready  for  possessives,  but  before  the  actual 
teaching  began  several  sentences  were  written  by  the  teacher 
on  the  large  slates,  which  described  some  incident  actually 
occurring  in  the  room,  as  "  Mary  pulled  Kate's  haii*,"  **  Sadie 
tore  my  apron,"  etc.  This  w^as  continued  several  days  as  a 
preparation  for  the  new  ^vork.  Each  new  step  was  introduced 
in  this  manner,  and  it  led  to  a  natui'al  opening  of  the  subject 
Before  allowing  the  pupils  to  write  any  sentences  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  the  following  exercise  was  placed  on  a  side  slat^ : 

My  hair. 
Your  hair. 
*S  hair. 
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The  pronoun  "  you  "  having  been  taught,  "  your  "  seemed  to 
be  the  same  word,  the  r  at  the  end  having  Httle  or  no  signifi- 
cance to  the  children's  minds.  So  to  attract  their  eyes  y,  o,  u 
were  written  in  white  crayon  and  the  r  in  bright  red,  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  words  and  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  r,  which  signifies  possession.* 

For  the  same  purpose  the  dash  was  written  in  white  and  the 
apostrophe  and  s  in  red,  which  is  another  form  important  to 
understand  at  the  first.  In  this  way  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
were  taught  and  copied  on  the  side  slates,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks.  Before  erasing  them,  the 
plural  number  was  started,  thus : 

My  hand  hands. 
Your  hand. 
's  hand. 

Care  was  taken  never  to  neglect  to  add  the  red  r  to  "  your  " 
or  the  red  apostrophe  and  s  to  the  possessive  form.  In  writing 
the  plural,  attention  was  drawn  to  our  two  hands,  and  then  A, 
a,  n^  d  were  written  in  white  and  s  in  red  to  designate  the 
plural  number.  In  this  manner  ears,  cheeks,  eyes,  arms,  fin- 
gers, etc..  were  taught. 

The  children  now  began  to  understand  the  plural  form,  so  a 
few  days  after  this  it  was  found  that  the  plural  number  could 
be  simplified  by  drawing  colored  squares  on  a  large  slate,  thus : 


one 


two s. 

three 8. 

four s. 

five 8. 


The  squares  were  drawn  with  bright  orange  crayon  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  number  was  written  alongside  in 
white  with  a  white  dash  (for  the  noun),  which  terminated  in  an 
orange  colored  s.  This  coloring  drew  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  s  and  emphasized  its  use  when  more  than  one  ob- 
ject was  employed.  Before  this  exercise  was  erased,  it  was 
copied  on  the  wall,  where  it  still  remains,  a  help  to  any  back- 
ward or  forgetful  pupil. 

The  other  pronouns  were  soon  needed,  and,  to  avoid  mixing 
the  genders,  a  picture  of  a  boy  was  drawn  on  a  flexible  slate 


♦  In  the  sentences  as  here  given  the  letters  to  be  written  in  colored 
crayon  are  printed  in  bold-face  type. 
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Bud  the  Duscvline  pronouns  were  written  beside  it,  uj 
bright  red  dash  after  "Mb,"  to  signify  pOBseBHiou. 

In  the  same  manner  the  picture  of  a  girl*  was  draw 
the  feminine  pronoiuiB  were  written  beside  it,  using  w 
colored  dash  after  "her," 


*The  illuetratioDS  used  in  tlii^  iirtiulf  an'  tiikfn  by  |ierriii!wii> 
[is8  Surah  Fuller's  ■■  IlluBtratt'il  PriuitT,"  iml.lislip.l  by  J).  C.  H. 
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Instead  of  the  drawings,  large  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  giii 
could  be  cut  out  of  pictures  and  pasted  on  card-board,  using 
the  pronouns  as  above,  only  it  is  important  that  the  figures 
should  not  be  surrounded  by  any  other  objects,  hence  the  sug- 
gestion to  cut  them  out. 

After  the  drawings  were  completed,  "  he  "  and  "  she  "  were 
written  on  the  wall  over  the  subject  slate,  and  "  her ''  and  "  him  " 
over  the  third  or  object  slate,  using  the  red  crayon.  These 
drawings  were  of  great  use  to  the  pupils,  and  in  case  of  a  mis- 
take in  gender  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  the  child  who 
performed  the  action  in  front  of  the  picture  he  represented  to 
convince  each  one  in  the  room  of  his  or  her  mistake. 

Before  taking  up  the  plural  pronouns,  prepositions  were 
taught,  but  only  the  simplest.     As  each  was  used,  it  was  wiit- 
ten  on  the  wall  in  colored  crayon,  over  the  fourth  or  preposi 
tion  slate,  and  was  thus  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  to  help  their  memory  and  exercise  their  judgment,  thus : 

Lizzie  shook  hands  with  her  mother. 

Kate  took  a  crayon  out  of  a  box  and  broke  it. 

Sadie  gave  some  candy  to  Etta  and  she  thanked  her. 

Emma  folded  Joseph's  handkerchief  and  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

Mary  took  the  pitcher  off  the  shelf  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

By  the  time  the  plural  pronouns  were  required,  the  childi*en 
had  acquired  the  singular  forms  as  well  as  the  possessive  case 
and  plural  number. 

Naturally,  "  we  "  was  the  first  plural  pronoun  used,  and  be- 
fore actually  teaching  it  a  number  of  actions  which  illustrated 
its  use  were  given,  and  proper  sentences  were  written  by  the 
teacher.  "  We  "  hterally  means  "  I "  and  some  one  else,  but  a 
young  child  grasps  the  thought  sooner  if  all  the  pupils,  with 
the  teacher,  perform  an  act  simultaneously,  as  "  We  bowed,'' 
"  We  ran  and  screamed,"  etc.  In  this  way  "  us  "  and  "  our  " 
were  taken  up,  and  the  children  were  made  familiar  with  theu' 
forms  before  they  were  required  to  write  them. 

As  soon  as  introduced,  "  we  "  was  written  over  the  subject 
slate  beside  "  I,"  but,  to  give  it  distinctive  character,  it  was 
written  in  blue  crayon  instead  of  red.  In  the  same  manner 
"  us ''  was  written  beside  "  me  "  over  the  object  slate, and  "our" 
over  the  same  slate,  with  a  dash  following,  which  terminated 
in  a  different  colored  «,  to  show  both  plural  signification  and 
possessive  form. 

As  in  the  singular  number,  the  children  were  apt  to  confuse 
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the  genders,  and  to  guard  agaiuet  this  two  groups  were  drawn-    ^^ 
one  representing  several  girls  with  their  appropriate  pronoun^- _^^  ~ 
attached,  and  the  other,  a  number  of  boys  illustrated  in  th^  ^^^^ 
the  same  way,  thus : 


The  s  ending  girla  and  the  .s  ending  boys  were  written  wm 
a  colored  crayon,  and  the  dashes  following  "  their  "  in  both 
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^^^K      /iistratioiiE  were  also  colored  and  tenuiiiBted  in  r  different  col 
^^H     ore*i  »■     Bj  writing  "  tbey '■  over  the    first  slate  and  "tLem" 

^^r    aiid  "their s"  over  the  third  slate  in  A/wB,  the  puzzlingques- 

"  (jorj  of  pronouns  was  nearly  solved.  The  singular  pronouns 
iydug  wiitten  in  red  and  the  pluralu  in  blue  served  to  separate 
ox»^  class  from  the  other  and  showed  their  difference  to  the 
dullest  minds. 

Tlie  neuter  pronouns  in  the  singular  number,  being  the 
HHXi3«  in  both  cases,  were  very  readily  understood  by  the  pupils, 
anci  tijere  was  no  contlictiug  of  one  with  the  other.  "  If  was 
wi-ittetn  over  tlie  first  and  third  slates  in  red,  their  plural  forms 
laa-viiig  already  been  written  in  blue. 

T-r«  leaching  an  action  which  involved  more  than  one  neuter 
ol>j«;<st,  the  plural  was  first  taught  in  this  way  : 

'"  ^R^ary  dropped  three  crayons  and  hroVe  it  and  it  and  it." 
Tla^  *Jiree  similar  pronouns  were  then  pointed  out,  and  the 
rrliiXtijen  were  shown  that  the  repetition  was  objectionable. 
Fixs xs.31y,  n  line  was  ch'awn  through  "it  and  it  and  it,"  and 
•'  tl»^2sm'"  was  written  with  a  colored  crayon  upon  the  words 
cr<>t5«  ssfrA  off.  In  this  manner  all  the  plural  pronouns  were  first 
ta-u^^-ht,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  or  the  elngiUar  pronoun  be- 
in^^  "mised  in  the  same  way,  as  "  Haixy  and  John  lost  hispencit 
«>*«-^"  fiig  pencil.''  Drawing  a  line  through  the  above,  andi\Tit- 
iag-  -the  plural  form  "their  pencils"  over  it,  showed  the  ehildi'en 
t'»*»-'*^  the  meaning  was  the  same,  although  the  words  were 
Aii^^i^rent. 

^■t-ziy  this  time  the  use  of  the  colors  pointed  out  the  impor- 
L*U-:^  -^M?  of  a  word  or  showed  it  in  a  new  form,  and  the  pupils 
''e^^-sned  to  grasp  it  more  readily.  Only  a  few  days'  practice 
^•"^^-^^s  necessary  to  disgust  the  little  ones  with  the  repeated 
^^<^i^3ds,  and  the  eoiTect  pronouns  were  used  naturally. 

"IXhe  writing  of  original  sentences  telling  of  thiJigs  which  oc» 
'^^^■-i^.Ted  outof  the  class-room  was  encouraged.  Forcing  original 

I'^'*''  ^^J^rkisamistake.  It  should  be  voluntary  information,  and,  as  an 
■^^^^  «3entive,  I  would  suggest  that  some  simple  reward  be  offered 
**^  an  inducement  to  secure  it,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
*^*.Med.  When  a  child  had  wiitten  correct  work  of  this  kind  on 
^"  is  small  slate,  he  was  required  to  copy  it  on  a  large  slate  with - 
j**«jt  using  the  columns. 
Questions,  except  in  the  simplest  forms,  such  as  those  be- 
^T^nning  with  "Who,"  "When,"  and  "Where,"  ai-e  too  difficult 
^«3r  first-year  woi'k.     Questions  to  be   asked  truthfully  should 
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only  be  used  when  the  answer  is  really  iinknown.    Such 
as  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  and  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  are  n 
questions  in  a  true  sense,  unless  asked  by  a  stranger,  and  tho 
who  introduce  such  questions  into  first-year  class- work  w 
invaiiably  give  a  wrong  impression  of  a  question's  office, 
a  colored  interrogation  point  is  placed  after  each  question  f 
a  week  or  two,  its  use  and  shape  will  stand  out  more  strikin 
when  contrasted  with  the  white  writing. 

To  many  the  use  of  these  colored  crayons  may  seem  tiifli 
but  when  we  train  little  minds  and  guide  them  through 
puzzling  a  series  of  forms  as  has  been  here  mentioned, 
should  avoid  all  possibility  of  confusing  their  ideas,  and 
may  be  done  by  adopting  any  simple  plan  which  can  be 
tained. 

The  devices  here  presented  are  in  no  sense  theoretical,  bei 
the  actual  outcome  of  the  children's  need  for  mechanical  he 
in  such  constructions  as  would  naturally  confuse  them, 
tice  has  proved  their  practicability,  and  the  ability  of  the 
dren  to  pick  out  the  correct  forms  and  apply  them  in  th 
daily  school  exercises  has  proved  their  usefulness. 

KATE  8.  LANDI8, 
Instnictcr  in  t?ie  Pennaylvania  InsUtuUony 

Philadelphia^  Pa 
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In  the  historical  introduction  I  prepared  for  the  Engli 
translation  of  Bonet's  JReduccion  de  las  Letraa,  published  t 
years  ago,  some  extracts  appear  relating  to  Ponce  de  Le 
and  his  work  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  never  bef 
been  pubUshed.    While  not  containing  much  new  informati 
they  confirm,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what  we  already  kn 
from  other  sources  of  this  great  teacher  and  his  interesti 
scholars.     These  extracts  were  taken  from  a  MS.  work  writ 
by  the  *'  hcentiate  Lasso ''  at  "  this  house  and  monastery 
Ofia,  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  yeai*  of  the  birth  of  o 
Lord  and  Sa\4our,  Jesus  Christ,  1550."     The  references 
Ponce  de  Leon  which  they  contain,  however,  occur  only  in< 
dentally,  for  the  work  mainly  treats  of  the  various  questiorm 
regaiding  the  legal  2)osition  of  deaf-mutes  which  arose  in  co 
sequence  of  the  unexpectedly  successful  results  of  Ponce  cl 
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Leon^s  teaching.     An  analysis  of  Lasso's  treatise  may  fitly 
find  a  permanent  place  in  the  Annals. 

A  few  notes  by  way  of  preface  may  be  useful.  The  original 
MS.  is  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid.  I  had  a  complete 
copy,  as  well  as  an  English  translation,  made  of  it,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  new  materials  for  my  account  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 
It  would,  I  think,  occupy  an  entire  number,  and  perhaps  more, 
of  the  Annals.  Uncouth  in  language,  barbarous  in  style,  and 
obscure  and  prolix  to  a  degree,  it  required  cai*eful  study  before 
its  general  drift  could  be  comprehended,  and  certainly  gives 
the  impression  of  being  only  a  rough  draft,  intended  to  be 
subsequently  corrected  and  finished.  Full  of  quaint  conceits 
and  mediseval  fancies,  it  stamps  its  author  as  one  still  under 
the  influence  of  mediaeval  and  scholastic  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  while  its  legal  arguments  reveal  a  degree  of  sub- 
tlety that  occasionally  degenerates  into  mere  quibbling.  Its 
one  redeeming  trait  is  the  evidently  sincere  interest  which  the 
writer  shows  in  the  two  scions  of  the  noble  house  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  owed  so  much,  as  he  rightly  judges, 
to  Ponce  de  Leon. 

One  plain  fact  this  treatise  reveals  is,  that  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  the  notions  entertained  regarding  deaf 
mutes  and,  of  necessity,  their  position,  remained  practically  un- 
changed from  the  time  when  Roman  law  first  defined  their 
legal  status.  The  broad  distinction  between  congenital  and 
semi-mutes — called  by  Lasso  dumb  ex  natura  and  dumb  ex  ac- 
eidente,  respectively — was  still  maintained  to  be  that  the  for- 
mer were  born  not  merely  speechless,  but  absolutely  deprived 
of  the  very  faculty  of  speech.  Such  an  idea  could  no  longer 
be  sustained  when  Ponce  de  Leon's  pupils  gave  such  palpable 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  Lasso  tries  to  con-ect  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  adhering  to  the  equally  erroneous  idea  that 
speech  is  a  natural  and  not  acquired  gift. 

The  mode  of  argument  followed  by  the  author  is  to  take 
some  legal  text  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  quote  and 
discuss  the  comments  of  some  of  the  old  jurists,  including  the 
celebrated  Bartolus,  and  then  put  forward  a  fresh  interpreta- 
tion, with  a  view  to  adapt  it  .to  the  altered  circumstances  of  his 
time.  I  venture  to  think  this  old  treatise  may  be  described  as 
the  production  of  one  of  the  class  of  scholastic  jurists  so  nu- 
merous during  the  middle  ages.  From  what  its  author  says, 
it  was  plainly  intended  for  publication.     It  throws  an  indirect 
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light  DO  the  condition  of  the  deaf  at  this  peiiod.  but  at  th^^ 
same  time  it  would  be  rash  to  ftSHert  of  such  legal  enartjuent^^^ 
that  they  ueceasai-ily  or  alwrtys  reflected  the  general  feeling  *^^^r>_ 
wavde  the  class  affected.     Of  this  I  have  giv^n  illustrations  5^-.    — ^ 
the  historical  account  already  mentioned,  which,  as  well  as  tk^^~^^ 
referenceH  to  Ponce  de  Leon  and  other  persona!  detailf 
Lasso's  work,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  here." 

The  term  inai/oriizi/o,  it  should  lie  explained,  meauiv  fi^^^^^^ 
erally  siieaking,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  whereby  on  eat^^^^^ 
passes  to  the  eldest  sou. 


"A  Treatise  newly  composed  by  tlie  licentiate  Laaao.  ■ 
dressed  to  the  most  illustrious  Senor  Don  Francisco  de  Tohi 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Mai'qiiisate  of  Berlangn,  and  eldest  i= 
of  the  house  of  Tobar,  in  which,  under  a  uew  style  and  maiu 
of  speech,  is  examined  and  founded  on  law  how  one  dumb 
nature,  excluded  in  the  institution  of  some  tiiar/'>ra!Sfo»  vhev'^ 
the  dumb  are  excluded,  is  capable,  should  he  speak,  of  Kz: 
right  of  succeeding  in  the  mayorazgo,  as  though  he  had  ne-^* 
been  dumb.     Herein  is  examined  the  gi'eat  novelty  of  spee-^^ 
which  the  same  Don  Francisco,  who  was  dimib  by  nature,  n  ~^ 
enjoys,  and  to  whoni  this  work  is  addressed  rand  how  he  is  Wt'. 
first  deaf-mute  in  the  world  who  has  Rpoken  by  the  ingemi—^ 
of  man.     Some  questions  and  historical  mattei-s  and  other  ^^ 
mil-able  things  which  have  occurred  in  the  world  are  toucl^K. 
on,  and  the  question  of  who  is  dumb  by  nature  and  who 
accident  is  aluo  discussed.     Good  heed  is  given  to  many  A^^i 
tors  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  refuting  the  errors  whi_  - 
jurists  have  held  on  this  matter.     It  is  a  new  and  subtile  wo^^ 
as  will  appear  by  its  perusal." 

I.  Dedicatory  letter  to  Don  Francisco  de  Tobar. 

II.  Proem  and  Preface,  explanatory  of  the  scope  and  obje   ■■ 
of  the  work, 

m.  Address  to  the  reader,  giving  reasons  for  publishing  tt 
work  in  the  vernacular  of  tile  country  rather  than  iu  Latin. 

IVa  Introductory.     Lasso  incidentally  mentions  vai 
derful  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  tJie  worlc; 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  restoratiou  of  speech    to  tl*  * 

•HcB  Shaplijitaiim  of  thf  Lrtttri  of  the  Alfihidxt  and  .Vellunl -^  Tm. 
ing  liraf-Mutrt  to  Sptuk:  bv  J-  P-  Bonrt ;  trarmlaUd  bg  JI.  Jf,  1 
U.  A..wUkHii,lorienlTntToductionliy  A.Farrar.JuHT.   1890.    I>ric«,^ 
cents,  post  free,  on  applicatiuti  nddreBsed  tu  me  at  below. 
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dumb  is  equally  possible  and  credible,  but  erroneously  sup- 
poses this  to  be  achieved  by  altering  the  inflexible  course  of 
nature,  and  not  rather  by  making  it  subserve  our  purpose 
through  a  scientific  comprehension  of  its  laws. 

y.  Before  entering  on  the  main  subject,  Lasso  discusses  the 
meaning  of  the  word  diimb^  as  understood  by  vaiious  author- 
ities, agreeing  with  those  who  held  that  dumbness,  is  not  en- 
tirely due  to  deafness. 

He  then,  in  a  series  of  eight  "foundations,"  proceeds  to 
establish  the  right  of  a  deaf-mute  who  has  acquired  speech  to 
the  succession  of  the  rnayorazgo, 

(1)  Under  the  existing  law  one  dumb  by  nature  cannot 
make  a  will,  unless  he  can  write  and  by  signs  show  that  he  un- 
derstood what  he  wrote,  in  which  case  a  will  drawn  up  imder 
such  conditions  was  valid.  Therefore,  how  much  more  fitted  and 
capable  is  such  a  one  to  make  a  will  if  he  has  learned  to  speak, 
and  express  with  his  tongue  his  meaning  and  intention.  Hence, 
if  he  has  understanding  and  can  speak,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  this  law,  since  he  who  speaks  cannot  be  called  dumb. 
But  as  the  doctors  held  it  to  be  impossible  that  one  dumb  by 
nature  could  speak  at  all,  he  was  said  to  have  been  dumb  by 
accident  should  he  at  any  time  succeed  in  speaking,  and  since 
such  a  one  is  not  excluded  by  this  law,  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  dumb  by  nature  should  not  also  be  fit  and  capable  of  ex- 
ercising his  rights  if  he  acquires  speech. 

(2)  In  this  section  the  author  inquires  wherein  consists  the 
difference  between  the  dumb  by  nature  and  the  dumb  by  acci- 
dent, seeing  that  experience  proves  them  to  be  equally  capable 
of  speech.  He  controverts  the  popular  view  that  the  dumb  by 
nature  are  those  who  are  absolutely  deprived  of  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  speech,  unless  they  afterwards  hear  or  speak, 
when  the  original  cause  of  the  loss  must  be  considered  as  ac- 
cidental. This  was  also  the  view  of  the  doctors  and  jurists. 
He  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  relative  and  not  absolute,  since  the  fact  of  the  dumb 
by  nature  being  able  to  learn  to  speak  shows  that  the  natural 
instinct  or  faculty  existed  in  them.  He  would,  therefore,  define 
the  dumb  by  nature  as  those  in  whom  this  natural  instinct  to 
speak  had  been  overcome  or  thwarted  by  some  illness  or  acci- 
dent that  supervened  before  the  time  when  they  would  have 
heard  and  spoken  in  due  course.  Or,  viewed  in  another  way, 
let  UH  assume  that  all  are  bom  dumb ;  then,  if  from  any  cause 
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one  is  unable  to  make  that  use  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
speech  for  which  they  are  destined,  he  simply  continues  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  came  into  the  world.  The  law,  holding 
that  such  a  one  could  not  possibly  speak,  excluded  him  from 
the  rights  of  the  mayorazgo.  The  ground  of  this  exclusion 
can  no  longer  be  sustained. 

(3)  Other  cases  are  adduced  where  acts  become  valid  by 
the  removal  of  the  disability  which  would  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered them  invalid.  Hence,  if  one  dumb  attains  to  speak, 
since  the  disability  ceases  he  cannot  legally  be  termed  dumb, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of  the 
mayorazgoy  to  which  he  ought  to  be  admitted  as  though  he 
had  never  been  dumb. 

The  cause  and  motives  are  examined  by  which  a  testator 
excludes  from  the  inayorazgo  one  dumb  by  nature,  all  of 
which  are  removed  in  the  event  of  his  speaking,  and  thereby 
proving  his  capacity  to  exercise  his  rights. 

(4)  The  various  legal  meanings  which  may  be  attached  to 
the  word  dumb  are  discussed,  some  jurists  being  of  opinion 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  inability  to  speak.  He, 
however,  insists  that  in  all  documents  the  w^ord  must  be  used 
in  its  customary  and  proper  signification  of  7iot  speaking.  It 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  one  dumb  who  does  acquire 
speech  is  not,  therefore,  excluded  from  his  rights. 

(5)  The  law  is  discussed  which  places  one  dumb,  whatever 
his  age,  in  the  same  category  as  infants,  since,  like  the  latter,  he 
cannot  speak  or  have  understanding,  which  holds  good  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  that  condition ;  but  if  he  has  sense  to  under- 
stand and  make  known  by  signs,  contrivance,  or  characters 
what  he  wants  and  holds  in  his  will  alone  and  without  external 
assistance,  he  is  fit  and  capable  of  accepting  inheritance  and 
contracting,  including  marriage ;  hence,  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word,  he  cannot  be  considered  legally  dumb. 

The  prohibition  from  the  mayorazgo  would,  therefore,  apply 
only  to  those  who  had  neither  judgment  nor  understanding. 
This  being  so,  with  how  much  more  force  and  juster  cause 
should  those  mutes  who  speak,  write,  and  have  understanding 
be  admitted  to  the  'inayorazgo!  The  whole  force  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  infants  rests  on  the  fact  that  they  neither  have 
judgment  nor  yet  know  how  to  speak,  and  since  this  is  the 
condition  of  one  dumb,  he  is  by  law  an  infant.  Therefore, 
since  an  infant,  if  he  should  speak  and  understand,  would  no 
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\oi3&^^  be  called  im  iofaiit,  ao  if  ooe  dumb  does  thf  same  he 
pjmTiot  and  ouglit  not  to  be  called  dumb.  Hence,  ui  regard  to 
l\xe   rJini/f-azgo,  etc. 

(G )  Attention  in  directed  to  the  law  bv  which  certain  circuni- 
»tAXkces  that  might  ofimr  after  a  will  was  made,  sui-h  as  the 
Ijij-tl]  of  other  tihildren.  are  held  to  render  it  invalid  and  alter 
the  *!i«poBitioii  of  the  estate.  FoUowing  this  line  of  argument, 
be  shtyvs  that  the  fact  of  one  dumb  speaking  constituteH  a 
cliang*  in  that  disposition  of  the  mayonxzyo  which  excluded 
liiru  t^u  account  of  being  dumb,  and  that,  as  there  is  no  proof 
tbikt  the  testator  intended  to  exclude  such  a  case,  he  must  be 
wtlmitted  to  his  rights — a  step  which  is  also  shown  to  be  in  ac- 
cord   "with  the  dictates  of  nattu'al  justice. 

(  7  )    It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  an  error  in  the  proper  name 

in   (fc    '^ill  dues  not  vitiate  it  where  the  aim  and  intention  of  the 

test^nior  is  otherwise  well  ascertained.     Now,  we  have  proved 

tliat    the  terra  dumli  by  nature  is  erroneous,  since  the  dumbni-'as 

is  Tiot  inherent,  but  was  caused  by  an  alteration  of  the  course 

of  nature  through  illness  or  accident,  and  that,  therefore,  they 

are,    jiroperly  speaking,  dumb  by  accident.     Those  who  have 

hitliufrto  been   considered  dumb  by  accident  are  not  excluded 

frctKKj  the  'nayormya,  by  reason  of  the  understanding  which  it 

's  l;:»:ireHumed  they  had  before  losing  their  speech  :  hence  it  fol- 

I«-"»^^-- m  that  those  who  are  called  dumb  by  nature  are  not  ex- 

<J»x  «3e(l,  l)ecause  by  the  very  fact  of  speaking  they  aie  proved  to 

'>*^"^~  «  been  in  reality  dumb  by  accident.     Therefore,  the  error  of 

"*■   t^^stator  in  calling  those  dumb  by  nature  who  are,  in  effect, 

*;*"*-»-3y  dumb  by  accident,  does  not  ritiate  the  wilL 

<,  S)  The  law  is  referred  to  by  which  one  dumb  is  prohibited 
'■^^^i^m  holding  a  fief.  but.  should  he  acquii'o  speech,  is  fit  and 

e^^able  of  retaining  and  serring  the  said  feud.  The  same 
^jument  holds  equally  good  in  regard  to  the  mayorazffo. 
^Hu  concluding  this  part.  Lasso  says  that  so  long  as  there  is 
^*tliing  to  the  contrary  decided  or  determined  by  the  testator, 
**i  B  legitimate  descendants  must  succeed  in  their  order,  because 
^Vie  mayonizyo  is  founded  on  natural  law.  And  it  is  not  pre- 
•^Xamed  in  law  that  he  would  be  so  negligent  of  his  conscience 
^*-*id  the  salvation  of  his  soul  that,  if  there  be  fitness  and  capac- 
"*-  ty  in  those  to  whom  he  is  bounil  by  natural  ties,  he  wouhl 
_2**^«h  to  exclude  and  estrange  them  from  the  mayurmgo  by 
P'-«asoD  nf  the  duty  he  has  inforo  conacifnciiB.  And  the  dumb 
who  acquire  speech,  and  are  fit  to  administer  and  govern  the 
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said  mayorazgo,  are  called  to  it  by  natural  law  as  though 
they  were  not  dumb,  since  the  law  does  not  regard  those  dumb 
who  speak.  Hence  the  testator  is  bound  in  foro  cotiscienciie, 
and  it  is  not  presumed  that  he  desires  to  exclude  and  estrange 
the  said  dumb  one  should  he  eventually  speak. 
YI.  Miscellaneous  questions. 

1.  Can  the  dumb  celebrate  the  mass  ? 

The  canon  law  considered  the  dumb  incapable  of  celebrating 
the  mass,  because  it  was  necessary  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  in  order  that  the  transub- 
stantiation  might  be  effected.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
precluded  from  marriage  by  signs,  this  being  a  matter  pro 
forma.  Lasso  argues  that  the  dumb  can  celebrate  if,  like  the 
Velascos,  they  can  speak  clearly  and  pronounce  the  words. 
How  much  more  then  will  they  be  capable  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  the  vnayorazgo! 

2.  What  must  be  the  manner  of  speech  of  one  dumb  in  order 
that  he  may  be  said  to  speak  perfectly  and  intelligibly  ? 

In  answer  to  the  objection  which  might  be  raised,  that  unless 
the  dumb  by  nature  speak  so  as  to  be  well  understood  by  all, 
the  will  of  the  testator  is  not  canied  out  in  proper  form,  he 
points  out  that  if  their  speech  be  imperfect,  still,  if  it  is  truly 
significative,  they  are  fit  and  capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of 
the  ntayorazgo.  There  is,  however,  a  very  broad  distinction 
between  shouting — the  meaning  of  the  word  7nugitfis  from 
which  mudo  is  derived — and  voice.  He  adduces  the  case  of 
some  who  hear,  yet  speak  very  indistinctly,  but  are  not  thereby 
disqualified.  Therefore,  since  the  speech  of  the  dumb  by 
nature  is  truly  the  utterance  of  the  voice,  duly  formed  and  pro- 
nounced, and  is  not  shouting,  they  are  not  dumb,  hence  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  their  exclusion  from  the  ntayorazgo. 

3.  Can  one  dumb  testify  in  a  court  of  law,  and,  if  so,  how  is 
his  word  to  be  attested  by  the  attorney  ? 

He  can  testify,  if  he  has  sense  and  understanding  to  do  so, 
concerning  what  he  could  see  and  comprehend.  The  oath  being 
pro  fonna^  like  the  maniage  ceremony,  he  may  swear  and  give 
evidence,  it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  decide 
as  to  any  presumption  of  deceit  on  his  part.  The  attorney 
may  accept  the  signs  of  one  dumb  as  evidence  if  he  himself 
understands  them,  but  if  not,  then  he  may  use  the  interme- 
diary of  the  relatives  and  neighbors. 
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4.  In  regard  to  the  sacred  authority*  which  says,  "keep 
from  those  whom  nature  has  branded.'^ 

This  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  it  is  by  many,  of  the  dumb 
by  nature  or  the  dumb  by  accident.  Aristotle  teaches  that 
nature  is  constantly  striving  to  produce  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect, therefore,  if  children  are  born  with  some  defect,  it  is  owing, 
not  to  any  failure  on  nature^s  part,  or  to  any  desire  to  brand 
them,  but  to  some  want  of  disposition  in  their  constitution 
to  respond  to  nature^s  efforts.  Also,  according  to  Aristotle,  all 
creatures  are  bom  speechless,  which  is  in  conformity  with  na- 
ture, because  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  perfect  their 
speech.  When  there  is  some  defect  in  their  natural  constitu- 
tion, the  creatures,  being  unable  to  remedy  or  supply  it,  re- 
main dumb  by  nature ;  and,  according  to  its  intensity,  the  in- 
firmity in  some  dates  from  their  birth,  in  others  after,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  some  new  cause  supervening  during  the  short  period 
they  remain  mute. 

The  words  quoted  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
sense,  as  applying  to  the  wicked  who  wiU  not  confess  with  their 
mouths,  and  who  are  consequently  to  be  avoided. 

Lasso's  concluding  words,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  contain 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  are :  "  Since  in  Christians, 
such  as  you  and  your  brother  are,  we  witness  the  acts  of 
Christian  men  and  see  you  speak  as  truly  and  really  as  we  do — 
acts,  such  as  are  not  usual  among  those  whom  we  call  dumb, 
to  wit,  confessing,  hearing  [figuratively],  and  understanding, 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  arts,  i.  e.,  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  clearly — there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  be  called  dumb 
(with  all  the  stigma  implied),  nor  as  in  any  sense  branded." 

How  the  existence  of  a  work  relating  to  the  deaf,  the  earliest 

known,  can  have  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  those  for  whom 

it  ought  to  have  possessed  the  deepest  interest — teachers  and 

friends  of  the  dtjaf — is  not  apparent.     But  it  receives  full  and 

prominent  notice  in  Ensayo  de  Una  Bihlioteca  Espanola  de 

Libros  Raroa  y  Curiosos^  by  Don  B.  J.  Gallardo,  vol.  iii — a 

truly  monumental  work  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the  last  two 

have  only  recently  appeared. 

A.  FABRAB,  Junb., 
lieteh  Grf/ce,  Harrogate^  England. 


*  Tbut  is  presumiibly  tb«  Bible,  bat  I  am  unable  to  find  the  reference. 
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Thk  fact  IH  proverbial  that  all  iDTeutione  ar*  at  lirst  enct 
bered  with  tei'hnicalities  aiid  ambiguitieti  wholly  uanrc^Ra 
to  the  proper  undeiatanding  of  the  piiuciple  or  theory  iavolwar— Z^Tl'' 
As  time  and  ueage  render  appai'ent  one  by  one  tie  nat^  '^t^h. 
and  superfluity  of  these  c.omplit-ationB,  tlie  wise  and  pract-  -^_  ^^ 
inventor  hastenn  to  <ltBcar(1  the  cumbrau<:es,  aQil  to  euhslit^,.:^  . 
where  seceBtiary,  au  element  hitherto  lacking  which  will  as.  ^^  -j^j 
the  motive  instead  of  retarding  its  demonstration. 

In  (ionsequence  of  the  very  limited  means  of  referencee^  i^, 
records  left  by  the  author  of  the  ayHtem.  n  proper  and  adetium-s^t^ 
coni^eption  of  the  many  excellencies  embodied  in  the  Whijz**;^!, 
Natural  Alphabet  can  be  had  only  through  systematic  st  v.:*^  «l1.-\ 
and  comparisou  of  the  details  presented  at  different  stage  »;»  ^^^^j 
progiesB  during  the  first  few  years  of  experiment  and  at^^^-vja^nl 
use.  This  being  virtually  the  sole  form  in  which  tting-x.l»Xe 
proofs  now  exist  touching  the  development  of  the  system,  »»-»-»  4] 
as  it  seems  desirable  that  the  invention  and  theory  of  the  1^^^^^ 
Mr.  Zerah  C.  Whipple  Bhoald  \te  placed  upon  record  in  a  "~»»*  »-■ 
ner  woi-thy  of  its  importance  and  value  as  an  addition  to  -Ai^Lk 
existing  aids  in  the  instruction  of  articulation  to  the  dea.f  .^  :ij 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  supplement  the  anolyalH  of  ^^.Xjke 
system  which  appeared  in  the  October  AniiaU*  by  a  later  ^^k^3.<l 
amended  explimatiou  more  neaily  eipresaive  of  the  per^F^a-ot 
simpUeity  and  practical  utility  which  the  system  of  sjint 
afterward  attained. 

The  illustrative  chart  which  accompanied  the  article  just- 
fened  to  was  a  copy  of  one  made  by  Mi'.  Wliipple  for  pubL  a 
tion  in  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educate- :5 
for  the  year  1873,  a  date  almost  coincident  with  the  iuit.itd 
perimenta  in  the  use  of  the  invention.    It  exprc^sses,  uaturtk—^ 
the  more  essentially  rudimental  elements  wliich  were  the  b£^^ 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  symbols,  and  while^^s 
ia  verj-  interesting,  not  only  as  embodjdug  the  first  concept—  ^^ 
of  Mr.  Whipple,  but  because  it  is  accompanied  by  the  o  :^b 


•See  the  AnuaU,  vol.  rari,  pp.  a«8-2!tl.  The  preaenl  MliclB  ■^^~ 
prepared  for  the  nnmhw  of  Ihe  AnnaU  immediBtely  foUowiaB  th>"  O^c^!*— 
ber  itumlieT.  Its  publication  has  been  deferred  throu^li  u  misnndrirsL^  v^— 
ing  with  respeut  to  the  preparation  of  the  plutea  of  the  illiistnitivi'  Kh^-"»~  "• 
for  which  neither  the  author  nor  the  editor  wa*  respoiisiblo.— E.  A.  f" — 
3Da 
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written  explanation  by  him  which  is .  now  known  to  exist,  the 
chart  is,  nevertheless,  highly  unsatisfactory  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord to  those  acquainted  with  the  gradual  perfection  which  re- 
sulted from  the  unremitting  study  given  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Whipple  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Practical  experi- 
ence quickly  convinced  him  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  first 
definite  expression  of  his  idea,  and  so  numerous  were  the  early 
series  of  revisions  that  several  features  contained  in  the  chart 
published  in  1873  prove  wholly  unfamiliar  to  one  who  entered 
his  school  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  thereafter. 

A  comparison  between  the  original  and  the  revised  series  of 
symbols  may  not  reveal  any  radical  changes  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, but  a  careful  study  of  the  relative  features  demonstrates 
that  the  chief  points  of  variance  are  these :  (1)  The  condensa- 
tion of  the  rudimentary  elements ;  (2)  the  eUsion  of  every 
suggestion  of  technicality,  as  well  as  of  the  purely  explanatory 
marks  which  were  at  first  considered  essential  to  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  symbols ;  (3)  the  addition  of  several  sym- 
bols which  convey  more  correctly  the  idea  of  sounds  which 
glide  into  each  other,  the  combinations,  diphthongs,  and  the 
like ;  and  (4)  the  modification  in  the  shape  of  certain  sym- 
bols given  them  with  the  evident  desire  to  impart  a  more  ex- 
pressive naturalness,  more  strongly  indicative  of  the  position 
assumed  by  the  lips,  thus  aiding  indirectly  the  principles  of 
lip-reading. 

These  changes,  while  in  some  cases  minute  in  themselves, 
tend  always  to  enhance  the  expressiveness  of  the  symbols,  and 
this  painstaking  regard  for  the  smaller  details  is  additionally 
indicative  of  the  well-known  humanitarian  motives  of  Mr. 
Whipple.  Had  he  desired  only  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
co-educators  an  instrument  aiding  their  mutual  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf,  he  might  well  have  been  content  with  a  very 
slight  modification  of  the  original  characters,  in  themselves  so 
unique  and  so  nearly  expressive  of  the  principle  involved.  It 
might  also  have  been  urged  that  a  further  abridgement  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  primitive  originality  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguishing  features ;  but  Mr. Whipple^s  ambition  was  wholly 
centred  in  a  far  different  desire.  Recognizing  as  beneficiaries 
but  one  class,  the  afflicted  to  whom  the  blessing  of  hearing  and 
speech  had  been  denie4,  every  energy  was  bent  upon  the  task 
of  devising  an  artificial  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  and, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  myriad  difficulties  which  beset  all 


-    -  -  -  ■  '•Lr'-'*  of  the  positions  jissnnitM 

■..-  irruiil  formaticni  of  spe*H*h. 

-  _         .."    .-     -;  r--eDtinj^  the  luoiitb-sLiipcs. 
"  •_-  i'Upil,  and  hence  the  altera 

,.  _:: -"TuiX'ls  to  attain  that  end. 

..--T»— n  the  pietured  or«j^ans  and  the 

.  I  .       :  1.  -uneed,  it  was  found  unneeesi 

_-—  -:.-'\vn  on  the  oi'i^anal  chart  (an<i 
.  .  ■ .  -  -  "L^^  exphination  which  accoinj)ai 
..  ■  -  _7.jJi:itorv  as  oiitHnes.     The  sole 
jji"  L  w^as  the  distinction  l)etween 
_  -     _  -r.  'i^-  rormer  b(Mng  outUned  heavily. 

-    --   irnr  of  the  arrows  denoting   the 

-   _  -  EL-r  cases  deemed  ad\'isable. 
_-.  ■-•-   -midlest  su<2:gestion  of  superH 
■    -jI.  md  the  natural  alphabet,  ri«.,^ 
I  _  —  -  -iir--*  the  simple,  ccmcise  form  of 

I  _.^  -     .-    ii'tntor's  ti^reatest  desire.     The 

—  .     .:  _-    v.-rh    made  as    consistently  expres 

^  ._         --*:■-  :is  so  complex  a  subject  would 

,|  ..Lr?^  zi  which   the  symbols  appear  is 

.    ...   -         'It   Whipple's  hi«^^hest  achievement 
~      "*.'-  ic-y-QOte  of  his  motives  once  apprecij 
■;■•:. T-r  liscussion  of  the  causes  which 
.T    i_iiii:tsis  unnecessary.     That  the  pre: 
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amended  chart  which  follows  is  at  least  truthfully  and  eou< 
scientiously  expressive  of  the  facts  which  remain. 

Not  merely  a  general  idea  of  possibilities  and  a  conjecture 
of  probabilities  are  represented  by  the  present  discussion  of 
this  fruitful  subject,  for  assurance  has  been  made  doubly  sure. 
It  is  impossible  properly  to  gauge  the  limitations  of  the  abil- 
ities of  others,  and  a  study  of  the  tangible  proofs  now  existing, 
together  with  a  close  adherence  to  details,  minor  as  well  as 
major,  will  tend  to  a  reasonably  con-ect  and  approximate  theory. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  method  of  applying  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Whipple  in  actual  practice  is  almost  indispensable 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  many  excellencies  of  the  system. 
This  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  "  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, No.  3,"  shoi*tly  to  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  which  must  necessarily  be  supplemental  to  this  in 
the  matter  of  further  detail.  A  mere  outline  of  the  symbols 
will  not  be  expressive  of  the  full  significance  of  the  valuable 
heritage  which  is  Mr.  Whipj^le's  enduring  monument  and  the 
precious  legacy  of  the  deaf. 


mxnuiUMiuiki.  bamim  or  lut,  wuiyyLK.  ^tuhtftM. 
a  a,  the  lips  :    ^  ^.  tb*r  U#th  :    h.  th*r  UmiftiA: :    c,  th«;  i^/ft  ymUu- ;    d,  tb^  wmtX 
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THE    WHIPPLE   NATURAL   ALPHABET. 


ELEBfENTABY  SOUNDS  OF  THE  BOMAN  CHABACTEBS. 


X      =>^ 


s 


IB 


Z9 


-3)     t3|/-^  zX 

14  20  9§ 


3 


® 


9  25 

20 


K^         Q^ 


J7 


21 


x 


28 


23 


24 


COMBINATIONS. 


TH~)         TH(fecflZ>IIj 
27  29 

22 


to 


21 


22 


ER  or  UR 
93 


24 


25 


2«  27 


»:ck' 


J2 


25 


40 


CTorXT 


^- 


42 


INQ 


TOUorTT 


42 


43 


ADDITIONAL  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


44 


a;       ,^^  a; 

4^ 


e; 

f6  47 


i;     /ydora;   I^  darn;    Qosra. 


42 
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The  explanations  which  follow  are  not  intended  as  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  analysis  by  Mr.  Whipple  which  appeared 
in  the  October  Annals^  but  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  would 
be  Mr.  TVliipple's  own  wish  that  a  thorough  explanation  should 
be  given  the  improved  symbols,  especially  as  this  will  tend  to 
a  more  general  understanding  of  the  embodying  principles. 
To  this  end,  the  following  interpretations  have  been  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  Mr.  Whipple,  and 
are  similarly  arranged,  although  not  in  the  same  order.  They 
are  only  inserted  for  the  pui*pose  of  giving  requisite  complete- 
ness to  this  amended  synopsis. 

Mr.  Whipple's  own  definition  is  this: 

The  letters  of  the  natural  alphabet  are  pictorial  of  the  organs  of  speech 
placed  in  certain  relative  positions,  such  as  would  be  assumed  by  those 
organs  in  speaking  the  required  sound.  In  other  words,  each  letter  of 
this  alphabet  is  a  reminder  to  the  person  who  sees  it  to  put  certain  parts 
of  the  mouth  in  certain  positions  relative  to  each  other  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  elementary  sound  of  the  language. 

The  symbols,  then,  are  intended  to  represent  the  positions 
of  the  visible  vocal  organs,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  and 
the  soft  palate  and  nasal  passage,  the  two  latter  being  invis- 
ible, but  easily  identified  by  accenting  the  upper  throat  and  the 
nose  in  the  respective  cases.  As  elsewhere  explained,  the  heavy 
shading  in  certain  characters  denotes  voice,  while  lighter  out- 
lines and  the  arrows  specify  breath-sounds. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  definite  understanding,  comparison 
should  be  made  between  the  physiological  chart,  which  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  symbols,  and  those  characters  which  represent 
the  profile  view  of  the  organs  in  actual  position  for  forming 
various  sounds.  This  applies  to  all  except  the  vowel  sounds 
(figs.  1,  5,  9,  15,  21,  23,  25,  43,  and  figs.  44  to  50,  inclusive), 
which  represent  the  shape  of  the  aperture  made  by  the  Hps  as 
seen  from  a  point  directly  in  front.  These  vowel  symbols  are 
constructed  according  to  the  degree  of  openness  of  the  lips  and 
teeth,  and  their  shapes  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  would  seem 
possible  to  make  them.  In  these,  for  the  most  part,  the  tongue 
occupies  a  secondary  position,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  whoUy 
invisible,  so  that  the  lips  and  the  nearly  parallel  rows  of  teeth 
behind  them,  which  are  hidden  except  as  to  the  edges,  are  the 
two  elements  mainly  considered. 

Essentially  the  same  explanation  applies  to  each  of  these 
vowel  symbols,  with  the  exception  of  those  showing  the  sounds 
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of  E  and  I,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ui)per  teeth.  As  these  symbols  have  been 
fully  described  in  Mr.  Whipple's  own  analysis,  and  independ- 
ently in  "  Circular  of  Information,  No.  3,"  it  is  superfluous 
again  to  submit  a  detailed  explanation  of  each. 

Fig.  2,  representing  the  sound  of  B,  shows  the  curve  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  («  a  of  the  chart)  pressed  together ;  tig. 
16,  showing  P,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  the  arrow  and 
lighter  shading  showing  it  to  be  a  breath-sound  or  aspirate. 

The  symbols  for  S  and  C  (figs.  3  and  19),  and  that  showing 
Z  (fig.  26),  denote  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  (e  e  of  the  chart) 
closed  together,  with  the  same  mode  of  expressing  the  breath 
and  vocal  sounds  respectively. 

This  same  diflference  in  sound,  but  similarity  of  outward  ajv 
peai*ance  and  position,  is  apparent  in  the  symbol  for  D  (fig.  4) 
and  that  for  T  (fig.  20),  which  show  the  curve  of  the  tongue  h 
against  the  upper  teeth  e ;  also  in  F  (fig.  6)  and  V  (fig.  22) 
the  upper  teeth  e  resting  against  the  lower  lip  a. 

Fig.  7,  the  hard  sound  of  G  (as  in  iJood\  and  fig.  11,  the 
soft  sound  of  K  (as  in  kite\  are  intended  to  represent  the 
closed  nasal  passage,  the  sound  being  produced  by  pressing 
the  palate  c  against  the  back  of  the  tongue  6,  which  is  raised 
and  lowered,  but  still  preserves  much  the  same  angle  with  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  as  shown  in  the  symbol.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  characters  to  explain  verbally,  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  fig.  8,  the  aspirate  sound  of  H  (as  in  hard),  which 
shows  the  open  passage  between  tongue  and  palate  with  the 
breath  escaping  between. 

Fig.  10,  con'esponding  to  J  and  its  cognate,  CH,  is  also 
shown  among  the  combinations  (figs.  34  and  35) .  The  sounds 
are  literally  tsh  and  dzh,  the  tongue  being  placed  against  the 
teeth  as  in  T  and  D,  the  lips  extending  outward  and  the  voice 
passing  between. 

Fig.  12,  L.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  in  a  pointed  shape,  so  as  to 
form  literally  an  acute  angle,  is  placed  against  the  lower  edge 
of  the  ujjper  teeth. 

Fig.  13,  showing  M,  is  simply  the  pictured  closed  lips  a  a, 
with  the  addition  of  the  curved  line  d,  denoting  the  nasal  pas- 
sage, the  sound  proceeding  through  the  nose. 

Fig.  14,  N,  shows  the  tongue  b  against  the  upper  teeth  e  ;  ex- 
actly the  same  position  taken  in  forming  D  (iig.  4),  with  the 
added  nasal  curve. 
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Fig.  17,  Q,  is  merely  the  combination  of  figs.  11  and  21,  the 
sound  being  that  of  hew. 

Fig.  18,  R,  shows  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  tongue,  upwards, 
toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Fig.  21,  also  shown  among  the  combinations  in  fig.  43,  rep- 
resents the  letter  U,  as  well  as  the  word  you.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  vowel  sounds  of  ^  and  oo^  and  may  properly  be 
classed  among  the  vowels. 

Fig.  24  (also  fig.  36)  represents  X,  which  is  really  the  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  ks^  and  therefore  combines  figs.  11  and 
19.  Its  cognate,  gz  (fig.  37  of  combinations),  is  also  otherwise 
portrayed  in  figs.  7  and  26. 

Figs.  27  and  28  show  the  tongue  h  thrust  between  the  teeth 
e  €,  as  in  uttering  the  sounds  of  th^  both  vocal  and  aspirate  (as 
in  with  and  in  thin). 

Figs.  27  and  30  show  the  lips  a  a  in  the  protruding  position 
assumed  in  ah  and  zh. 

Figs.  31,  32,  and  33  give  the  combination  of  figs.  11,  7,  and 
49,  with  the  curved  symbol  r  (fig.  18),  showing  cr  (literally  kr), 
gr,  and  6r,  or  nr.  Also  in  figs.  38  and  39,  showing  respectively 
tr  and  dr^  this  same  curved  tongue  shape  is  substituted  for 
that  shown  in  the  elementai-y  sounds  of  D  and  T  at  figs.  4 
and  20. 

Fig.  40,  wh^  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  cheeks  are 
considered.  The  pecuhar  inflated  shape  from  which  the  breath 
issues  through  the  hps  is  thus  expressed. 

Fig.  41,  the  combination  of  tongue  and  palate  in  the  sound 
of  ct  or  kt,  depicts  the  tongue  ft,  which  is  first  raised  at  the 
back  against  the  palate  e,  and  immediately  afterward  against 
the  upper  teeth  e. 

Fig.  42  represents  ing^  the  position  of  the  tongue  b  and  the 
palate  c  being  much  the  same  as  in  the  hard  sound  of  g  (fig. 
7),  while  the  voice,  instead  of  being  in  the  throat,  proceeds 
through  the  nasal  passage  d. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  arrangement  in  alphabetic  order 
has  been  made  for  the  sole  i)urpose  of  facilitating  the  present 
description.  As  phonetic  spelling  is  the  rule,  the  symbol  rej)- 
resenting  one  letter  often  stands  for  two  or  more  having  the 
same  outward  appearance  and  sound.  There  was  no  recog- 
nized order  of  procedure  in  applying  the  characters,  and  this 
again  is  fully  discussed  in  '*  Circular  of  Information,  No.  3,"  to 
which  reference  is  once  more  directed. 
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The  following  plate  has  been  made  by  a  photographic  pro- 
cess from  a  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Whipple  himself.  The 
original,  which  is  written  on  muslin  in  India  ink,  was  exhibited 
at  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  was  presented  to  the  Volta  Bureau.  It  is  in- 
serted here,  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Association, 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  symbols  are  combined  to 
form  words : 


/tz^/wZ^  ^kr>n/?n.^rn' 


^  sMy^  Kz-  ^y  s^  ^ 


^  i&ir^  ^^ 


2-  ^"^4^^/  Pj!m)    ^ti/    "^^ 


f=^    '=gW    yo-r^        -^ 


KW^ 


s^  "P;^  ^ 


DAISY  M.  WAY, 

Kansoit  City^  Mo. 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  SCHOOL-HOOM. 

Ahonq  the  books  which  I  prize  is  one  that  was  composed  in 
this  fashion :  I  had  chai'ge  of  a  bright  class ;  every  day,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  appeal  for  "  original "  matter,  there  would  come 
to  my  desk  choice  bits  of  language,  curious  expressions  (in- 
dicative of  vain  struggles  of  memory  to  recall  some  idiomatic 
phrase),  and  ingenious  solutions  of  problems.  For  a  while  I 
followed  the  custom  that  I  had  pursued  for  years  of  jotting 
these  gems  down  on  bits  of  paper,  which  were  afterwards  lost 
or  stored  away  with  other  manuscript  of  the  school-room  and 
forgotten.  But  one  day  I  adopted  this  plan :  After  correcting 
the  language  on  a  certain  slate,  I  handed  a  blank-book  to  the 
writer  and  told  him  to  copy  the  corrected  form  into  it.  I  thus 
at  the  same  time  secured  what  I  wanted  and  impressed  on  the 
pupil  the  corrections  made.  Sometimes  I  required  him  to  copy 
his  own  language  and  then  make  the  corrections  that  I  indi- 
cated. The  plan  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  class,  for  I  was 
careful  to  permit  but  little  to  go  into  the  book.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  privilege  to  scan  its  pages  and  see  who  had  furnished 
the  greatest  number  of  paragraphs.  I  note  where  one  boy 
has  asked  me  where  the  water  of  the  great  lakes  of  Africa 
comes  from,  as  he  had  observed  on  the  map  that  there  were 
bui.  a  few  small  streams  running  into  them  and  that  they  had 
the  great  Nile  river  for  an  outlet. 

A  conscientious  young  lady  inquires,  "  Is  it  right  to  say  '  I 
envy  her,'  when  I  am  in  fun  1 " 

Another  girl,  fond  of  history,  asks,  "  Why  does  not  our  his- 
tory tell  the  relation  of  Pompey  to  Gsesar  ?  " 

One  of  the  grammarians  of  the  class  ex{H*esses  this  thought : 
"  I  have  wondered  why  *  her '  has  no  other  form  that  could  be 
used  in  the  objective  case.  Since  *  her '  (like  '  his  ')  is  in  the 
possessive  case,  it  ought  to  have  another  form,  like  *  him.' '' 

An  inventive  genius  offered  this  in  extenuation  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  poor  lesson  :  "  Last  night  my  old  heart  grew 
cold  and  sad  while  I  was  reading  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Romans,  and  I  turned  away  from  reading  it.''  It  did  not  in  the 
least  lessen  my  respect  for  this  young  sophist  to  find  that  he 
had  simply  adapted  a  portion  of .  the  historian's  language  to 
suit  his  own  pressing  needs. 

Another  made  this  application  of  a  proverb :  "  Like  the  dog 
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in  the  manger,  some  of  the  pupils  here  often  keep  the  daily 
papers  in  their  desks  while  they  are  busy.  They  should  give 
the  papers  to  those  who  have  finished  work." 

Writing  of  a  very  ambitious  gui,  one  of  her  classmates  said 

"  L is  never  satisfied  with  her  average.      If  she  got  100^ 

she  would  complain  because  it  was  not  higher." 

An  energetic  young  man,  disgusted  with  the  indolence  of  a 
certain  individual,  writes  in  this  strain :  "  What  a  lazy  fellow 

is  !     He  is  indeed  lazy  beyond  measure.     Though  he  is 

fat,  yet  he  is  thin  in  one  way — he  makes  thin  excuses." 

Here  is  what  a  girl  wrote  in  re8i)onse  to  my  direction  to  tell 
the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise :  "A  tortoise  was  sloth- 
ful. A  rabbit  was  far  behind  the  tortoise.  While  the  tortoise 
was  sleeping,  the  rabbit,  seeing  it  sleeping,  ran  ahead  of  the 

tortoise.    That  is  a  quite  faded  story.    Mr.  W told  us  this 

story  a  long  time  ago." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  contributions  is  that  de- 
scribing a  convention  of  animals,  and  in  the  address  of  the 
presiding  officer  are  interpolated  the  words  "  laughter "  and 
"  applause."  While  the  wit  which  is  supposed  to  excite  these 
bursts  of  laughter  and  approval  is  a  little  labored,  still  the 
interpolations  are  quite  as  apt  as  they  often  a2)pear  to  be  in 
reports  of  honajide  speeches. 

An  observant  pupil,  in  defending  her  use  of  the  phrase  "  back 
and  forth,"  which  she  reversed,  said  that  we  say  "  I  walked  to 
the  city  and  back,"  and  hence  to  be  consistent  we  should  say 
"  forth  and  back." 

A  young  philosopher  moralizes  as  follows :  "  My  youth-  will 
soon  i^ass  away.     Alas !  I  am  the  oldest  boy  in  this  class." 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  mathematical  ingenuity : 

Question.  "  If  ten  boys  the  size  of  George  are  on  a  sled, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  a  second,  and  strike  a  wagon 
weighing  a  ton,  will  the  shock  move  the  wagon  ?  " 

Answer.  "  I  estimate  that  George  weighs  140  pounds.  140 
X  10  =  1400  lbs.  The  ten  boys  weigh  1400  lbs.  When  they 
slide  10  ft.  a  second  their  momentum  will  be  10  times  1400,  or 
14,000  pounds.  Yes,  the  shock  of  the  wagon  will  be  7  times 
shocked."  (She  evidently  was  trying  to  say:  Yes;  the  shock 
will  be  sufficient  to  move  a  mass  7  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  wagon.) 

'*  Last  night  I  asked  L if  a  body  weighing  50  pounds 

moved  5  seconds  with  a  velocity  of  500  ft.  per  second,  w^hat 
would  be  its  momentum.     She  multiplied  the  mass  by  500  ft., 
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and  said  that  the  5  seconds  was  not  necessary.  I  said  that  it 
must  be  used,  but  she  would  not  agree  to  it.    Which  is  right!  " 

This  same  young  lady,  L ,  draws  a  picture  of  two  balls  of 

unequal  size  balanced  at  the  ends  of  a  rod,  and  then  speculates 
as  to  whether  the  balance  would  be  preserved  if  the  small  ball 
and  the  rod  next  to  it  were  moulded  into  one  up  to  a  point 
equally  distant  from  the  support  to  the  point  where  the  large 
ball  is.  (She  makes  her  meaning  much  plainer  than  I  feai*  I  do 
in  this  condensed  form.) 

The  above-mentioned  examples  have  the  additional  interest 
of  being  the  work  of  young  ladies,  who  are  generally  supposed 
not  to  take  kindly  to  arithmetic.  I  encouraged  in  these  pupils 
independent  thought,  telling  them  that  they  must  not  swallow 
what  I  said  simply  because  I  was  their  teacher,  but  that  they 
should  prove  all  things  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Though  I 
had  charge  of  the  class  for  over  two  years,  I  can  recall  no 
instance  of  impertinence.  We  often  disagreed,  and  the  pupils 
occasionally  convinced  their  instructor  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  I  note  one  instance  of  this  kind  in  my  book :  The 
question  which  I  had  given  was  with  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  that  would  elapse  before  we  would  hear  the  splash  of 
a  stone  dropped  into  a  well  16  feet  deep.  It  being  a  review 
question  and  our  elementary  book  of  physics  giving  16  feet  as 
the  distance  a  body  falls  during  the  first  second  of  its  descent, 
I  was  surpiised  to  find  that  one  boy  answered  li}^  seconds. 
Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  elaborate  aiTay  of  figures 
which  had  led  to  this  result,  I  scored  the  answer  as  incorrect 
and  handed  the  slate  back.  Presently  it  came  back  to  me 
with  the  ex2)lanation  that  the  i^  of  a  second  represented  the 
time  that  it  would  take  the  sound  of  the  splash  to  travel  16 
feet,  since  16  feet  is  one-seventieth  of  1120  feet,  the  distance 
travelled  by  sound  in  one  second.  I  could  raise  no  objection 
to  this  reasoning. 

This  class  became  quite  proficient  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  proverbs,  frequently  inventing  stories  to  illustrate 
them.     Here  are  a  few  specimens  in  condensed  form  : 

"The  men  on  a  sinking  ship  crowded  into  the  Ufe-boats 
ahead  of  the  women.  Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.'- 

A  young  lady  who  paid  no  heed  to  criticism  of  herself  by 
others  was  said  to  believe  in  the  proverb,  "Wliere  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

I  presented  this  question  to  the  class  one  day :  "  A  man 
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who  had  a  sick  wife  requested  his  neighbors  to  make  no  noise. 
One  neighbor  paid  no  attention  to  the  request,  and  had  music 
at  his  house  until  a  late  hour.  Did  he  have  a  right  to  do  that  ?  '* 
To  which  a  young  lady  replied :  "  Yes,  he  had  a  right  to  do  it, 
because  we  live  in  a  free  country ;  but  I  think  he  should  love 
his  neighbor  as  much  as  himself,  and  beside  this  he  should 
remember  the  proverb,  *  Do  as  you  would  have  others  do  to 

you. 

One  tells  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  apx)lies  the 
saying,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  Whenever  I 
found  a  puzzling  question  in  the  papers,  of  a  character  that 
my  pupils  could  comprehend,  I  always  gave  it  to  them  at  the 
end  of  their  regular  lesson.  Here  is  one:  "What  man  is 
famous  because  he  could  not  do  a  certain  thing  ?  "  Five  of  the 
class  wrote,  "  Washington  was  famous  because  he  could  not 
tell  a  lie."  Several  wrote,  "  Washington  was  famous  for  his 
truthfulness."  This  made  me  a  little  suspicious  that  they 
might  have  had  the  question  before,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  had  or  not. 

I  thought  this  was  rather  entertaining  for  an  enti*y  in  a 
morning  journal :  "  Tliis  morning  several  boys  were  on  trial 
before  Judge  Crouter.  He  questioned  them  about  chewing 
tobacco.  They  were  all  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting." 

Here  is  another  entry  from  the  "historian":  "It  is  a  coin- 
cidence that  Georgia  was  named  after  King  George  and  was 
first  settled  in  the  same  year  that  Washington  (whose  first 
name  was  George)  was  bom." 

"  Can  animals  reason  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  can.  I  have  read  often 
that  the  dogs  and  horses  saved  their  masters  from  danger.  I 
think  hogs  are  the  only  animals  which  cannot  reason.  They 
seem  to  be  too  stupid  to  live." 

Such  questions  as  the  last  I  used  quite  frequently,  my  pur- 
pose being,  of  course,  to  encourage  original  and  independent 
thought.  The  class  was  in  its  tenth  and  last  year.  It  was 
taught  altogether  by  the  manual  system,  and  the  extracts  given 
were  written  by  those  who  had  no  power  of  speech  whatever, 
with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  whose  principal  vocal  eflfort 
was  to  hail  me  by  my  first  name  when  he  desired  my  attention. 
Five  members  of  the  class  are  now  in  the  College  at  Washing- 
ton. 

WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A., 

Principal  of  the  Florida  Institute, 

8t.  Augustine y  Fla. 
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Thz  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  somewhat  ungainly  quarto  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  girl's  letters.  Taken  with  the  narrative  of  her  brief 
education,  they  are  simply  wonderful,  and  one  almost  hesitates  to  draw 
the  inference  that  what  was  possible  in  her  case  is  possible  generally 
with  blind  deaf-mutes  It  would  seem  as  if  this  child  were  exceptionally 
gifted,  yet  the  record  is  one  of  immeasurable  encouragement. — Comment 
on  tfu  Helen  Keller  **  Souvenir  "  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March^  1892. 

One  does  "  almost  hesitate  "  to  draw  such  an  inference,  espe- 
cially if  one  has  been  teaching  deaf-mutes,  blind  or  otherwise, 
for  any  number  of  years. 

If  one-half  that  is  said  of  Helen  Keller  be  true — and  the 
high  character  of  her  witnesses  forbids  all  doubt  as  to  their 
veracity — she  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Shakespeare, 
the  most  wonderful  being  that  has  ever  lived.  Yet  here  we 
have  one  of  the  first  literary  magazines  of  the  land  timidly  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  Helen  Keller  being  an  exception  to 
the  average  blind  deaf-mute,  but  tempering  the  severity  of 
this  suggestion  by  the  patronizing  assurance  that  neverthe- 
less "  the  record  is  one  of  immeasurable  encouragement,"  all 
of  which  shows  how  little  even  the  most  learned  authorities 
know  of  language  in  its  relation  to  the  deaf,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  language  in  its  broadest,  deepest  sense. 

There  are  times  when  a  teacher  to  whom  the  study  and 
teaching  of  language  is  a  joy  and  delight  feels  like  crying  out 
in  despair,  "  Nobody  in  this  world  imderstands  the  importance 
of,  or  cares  for,  my  work!"  From  the  average  visitor  he 
of  course  expects  no  appreciation.  The  average  visitor  gen- 
erally asks  if  raised  letters  are  used  and  vocal  music  taught. 
Receiving  a  negative  reply  to  these  intelligent  queries,  his  in- 
terest flags  and  he  requests  to  be  shown  to  '^  the  room  where 
they  talk."  But  inside  the  camp,  at  least,  the  teacher  thinks 
wearily  something  different  might  be  expected. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  directors  blandly  assent ;  "  language  is  a 
most  important  study  for  the  deaf,"  and  they  proceed  to  in- 
troduce model  drawing  or  something  else  that  shall  encroach 
still  farther  upon  the  scant  portion  of  time  already  allotted  to 
that  "  important  study." 

Occasionally,  a  distinguished  principal  of  another  school 
visits  the  class-room,  and  the  teacher  thinks,  "  Now  he  will  be 
interested — he  will  understand — he  will  examine  my  class  and 
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see,  however  faulty  the  results,  that  we  have  worked.*'  Vain 
hope.  If  not  called  away  immediately  by  a  committee  meet 
ing,  a  sight-seeiDg  expedition,  or  some  other  equally  pressing 
engagement,  this  eminent  light  of  his  profession  may  deposit 
his  hat  upon  a  desk,  break  a  crayon  in  two,  and  laying  the  pieces 
beside  the  hat,  ask  solemnly,  "  What  did  I  do  f  "  Of  course, 
the  one  weak-minded  pupil  in  the  class  immediately  raises  his 
hand,  and,  after  a  short  but  painful  struggle  with  his  preposi- 
tions, evolves  a  chaotic  answer,  upon  which  the  distinguished 
\isitor  says,  "  Very  well,  very  well,  indeed,"  and  departs  with  a 
pohte  bow  and  smile  which  but  imperfectly  conceal  his  in- 
ward disparagement  of  the  attainments  of  the  class,  leaving 
the  teacher  gazing  ruefully  at  Maud  Jones's  closely-written  six- 
page  essay  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  hterary  production 
his  guest  had  not  even  glanced. 

He  carries  this,  or  some  other  composition  which  to  his  eye 
shows  marked  improvement  over  preceding  eflforts,  to  his  own 
principal  or  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  point  out  to  him 
one  or  two  trifling  errors  which  he  had  overlooked.  They  do 
not  see  at  all  what  he  sees  so  plainly,  that  a  new  principle  of 
language  has  been  grasped  by  a  hitherto  discouraging  pupil. 
They  only  see  that  a  word  is  misspelled  or  an  %  omitted,  and 
kindly  call  his  attention  to  the  fact.  He  hears  many  of  his 
fellow -teachers  reply  when  interrogated,  "I  teach  histori% 
geography,  physiology,  and  language,"  as  if  all  these  should 
be  anything  but  parts  of  language,  and  he  hears,  perhaps  has 
even  told  it  himself  in  the  early  days  before  he  realized  its 
gross  untruth,  that  stereotyped  X)ld  falsehood,  "  Oh,  we  teach 
just  about  what  they  do  in  the  public  schools." 

Out  of  school  hours  he  goes,  partly  for  the  love  of  it  and 
partly  because  he  knows  no  one  has  a  right  to  teach  lan- 
guage to  the  deaf  who  has  not  himself  wrestled  with  a  foreign 
tongue,  to  a  Berhtz  school,  or  to  some  other  place  where  lan- 
guages ai*e  supposed  to  be  "  taught."  Here  again  it  is  the 
same  old  story — the  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered.  He  finds  people  "  taking  "  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  sitting  possibly  two  hours  out  of  a 
week  under  some  native  professor,  placitily  waituig  for  his 
tongue  to  descend  upon  them,  and  feeling  themselves  decidedly 
ill-used  when,  at  the  end  of  a  term,  they  begin  to  realize  that 
the  operation  resembles  rather  a  slow,  damp  fuse  than  the 
Pentecostal  fire  they  had  expected.     If  inclined  to  cynicism 
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one  may  divide  the  people  who  throng  such  schools  and 
classes  into  three  groups :  first,  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  or  translate,  and  who  hope  to  earn  a  dollar  for  every 
foreign  word  they  learn ;  secondly,  those  whom  business  or 
pleasure  leads  to  travel  and  who  hope  to  save  a  dollar  thereby ; 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  point  of  numbers,  those  who  take  up 
the  study  of  languages  because  it  is  a  fashionable  thing  to  do, 
a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  appearing  literary — a  fad.  Amongst 
these  three  groups,  or  evolved  sometimes  from  the  first  two, 
are  scattered  a  few  exceptions — men  and  women  (usually  in 
shabby  clothes,  for  one  cannot  buy  both  books  and  clothes  out 
of  a  slender  income)  who  are  quixotic  enough  to  study  merely 
for  the  love  of  study,  merely  because  they  cannot  help  it,  be- 
cause they  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The  love  of  books  has 
come  down  to  them  as  a  family  inheritance  from  fathers  and 
mothers  who,  very  likely,  also  wore  shabby  clothes,  for  those 
who  possess  this  treasure  seldom  possess  any  other — ^nor  do 
they  need  it.  Not  one  of  them  would  exchange  it  for  all  the 
wealth  of  all  the  Yanderbilts.  But  it  is  a  stinging  satire  upon 
our  American  culture  that  the  one  question  with  which  these 
men  and  women  are  continually  bombarded  is,  "What  do  you 
study  for  ?  What  good  is  it  going  to  do  you  ?  "  and  that  they 
are  generally  regarded  by  society  with  ill-concealed  contempt 
for  wasting  time  and  money  upon  a  thing  which  promises  to 
yield  no  return  in  dollars  and  cents. 

This  vulgar  commercial  spirit  has  crept  into  our  work  and 
we  stand  in  danger  of  forgetting  sometimes  the  real  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  language.  It  is  well  for  us  occasionally  to 
turn  our  eyes  away  from  its  more  minute  aspects,  with  which 
we  deal  every  day  in  our  class-rooms,  and  make  ourselves  re- 
member that  language  is  a  great  historic  growth  whose  roots 
reach  backward  for  countless  ages  ;  a  thing  to  be  reverenced  ; 
a  thing  worthy  of  and  demanding  our  highest  powers  to  com- 
prehend; the  medium  through  which  all  that  is  heroic  in 
human  history  and  achievement,  all  that  we  hope  or  believe 
to  be  of  Divine  inspiration,  has  come  down  to  us ;  a  thing 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  devoted  a  long  and  hon 
ored  life  to  its  study,  "  has  helped  man  in  the  development  of 
his  being,  raising  him  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  man- 
hood, being  of  all  his  acquisitions  the  one  most  fundamen- 
tally important,  most  needful  and  helpful  to  everything  else  he 
poBsesses.'' 
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Always  excepting  moral  training,  the  one  thing  on  this  earth 
most  needed  by  the  deaf-mute  is  the  power  to  comprehend 
and  use  written  language  with  facility.  That  this,  as  a  rule, 
is  the  one  thing  he  does  not  get  is  our  fault — our  most  griev- 
ous fault.  We  waste  useless  hours  puttering  over  consonant 
combinations  and  vowel  sounds,  although  we  know  in  our 
hearts  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  (semi-mutes  are  not 
referred  to)  will  never  speak  plainly  enough  to  "  be  under - 
standed  of  the  people,"  or  we  lean  comfortably  back  in  our 
chairs  and  tell  long  stories  in  signs  regardless  of  the  fact. that 
the  world  out  into  which  these  children  are  going  knows  and 
cares  nothing  for  signs.  We  do  know  that  the  world  uses 
and  understands  written  language ;  that  the  manual  alphabet — 
that  one  greatest  blessing  yet  vouchsafed  the  deaf — is  easily 
and  frequently  acquired  by  hearing  people,  and  that,  in  giving 
them  a  ready  comprehension  of  language,  we  are  opening,  or 
at  least  setting  ajar,  for  these  eager  souls  the  doors  which 
lead  to  the  enchanted  realm  of  books. 

In  a  dim,  groping  way  at  first ;  later,  with  pitiful,  ignorant 
Hti*aining,  and  last,  perhaps,  with  well-founded  reproach  in 
thtnr  hearts  against  us,  our  pupils  themselves  recognize  this 
iuhhI  and  cry  for  help.  Woe  unto  us  if  we  fail  to  answer  that 
ory  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  that  last  judgment  day, 
»U>out  which  even  the  most  free-thinking  amongst  us  have  at 
tiuu»8  our  secret  misgivings,  it  were  better  for  us  that  "a 
mill  Htoue  had  been  hanged  about  our  neck  and  we  had  been 
iuiHt  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.'' 

Ih  there  a  teacher  whose  heart  has  not  ached  in  pity,  watch 

iii^  the  handicapped,  unequal  competition  between  some  slow, 

faithful,  hard-working  congenitally  deaf  boy  of  fine  natural 

abilitieH  and  some  idle,  shaUow  semi-mute  who,  merely  because 

he  han  hinguage,  easily  carries  off  all  the  honors  and  the 

prixeH  f     Could  anything  be  more  pathetic  than  the  scraps  of 

papei\  carefully  treasured,  upon  which  they  have  scribbled  new 

woihIk,  theii'  unbounded  and  ill-advised  confidence  in  the  help 

i»f  a  iUctionary,  the  poor  little  note-books  they  are  always 

making  for  themselves?     Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  one  of 

thoHe  note  books: 

AuHuilt^  begged  some  money  at  the  door.  (The  girPs  dictionary  defined 
uuilu  aM  '*  old-womanish.") 

1  wout  ti»  the  woods  with  a  collection  of  girls. 
Nuptical-   preparing  for  marriage. 
ihHtrge  H.  iH  a  vain-glorious  boy. 
My  father  is  a  keen  son  of  trade. 
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We  smile  at  these  absurdities,  but  ^tis  with  a  laughter  akin 
to  tears.  One  thing  they  show,  however,  and  it  is  a  thing 
without  which  all  our  efforts  are  vain — a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  help  himself ;  a  willingness  to  work. 

To  accomplish  anything  in  language  three  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary :  First,  self-help ;  the  student  must  be  willing 
and  must  expect  to  drudge — to  dig  and  delve  unceasingly. 
Secondly,  he  must  depend  upon  and  cultivate  his  memory  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and,  thirdly, — less  tangible,  perhaps,  but 
equally  important — ^he  must  give  free  rein  to  his  imagination. 

As  Mrs.  Jo  Gargery  prided  herself  upon  never  taking  off 
her  apron,  so  there  are  teachers  who  are  forever  saying  in 
martyr-like  tones,  *'  I  am  on  my  feet  all  day  ;  I  almost  never 
sit  down  in  the  school-room,"  and,  like  poor  little  Pip,  we 
wonder  who  hinders  them.  The  best  teacher  is  not  the  one 
who  appears  to  be  frantically  and  breathlessly  working  him- 
self, but  the  one  who  can  get  the  most  work  out  of  his  pupils, 
who  has  the  judgment  and  skill  to  direct  then*  efforts  in  the 
right  direction,  who  can  spur  their  enthusiasm,  and  make  them 
feel  that  it  is  they,  not  their  teachers,  who  are  doing  great 
things.  As  Frederick  Harrison  lately  said,  ^^  Schools  and 
teachers  are  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  a  student  to 
educate  himself." 

"  Four  million  people,  mostly  fools,"  may  be  only  the  dys- 
peptic judgment  of  a  great  mind,  but  one  is  often  forcibly 
reminded  of  it  when  considering  educators  and  their  fads. 
Of  all  senseless  crusades,  that  of  these  latter  days  against  the 
divine  gift  of  memory  is  the  most  absurd.  Phrases  like  "  mere 
memorizing,"  "  only  a  good  memory,"  "  mechanical  work," 
parrot-like  repetition,"  etc.,  have  become  popular,  and  are 
eagerly  caught  up  and  used  with  an  air  of  superiority  by 
mediocre  teachers  who  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  never  having  given  the  subject  imder  discussion 
any  really  serious  consideration.  Harrowing  pictures  are 
drawn  of  the  sufferings  of  children  in  those  early  days  before 
kindergarten  inanities  were  introduced,  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  children  were  sent  to  school  to  be  amused — the 
days  when  little  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  carried  their  books  home  every  night  and  warked  over 
their  lessons,  not  knowing,  poor  dears,  that  the  teacher  should 
have  so  simplified  it  all  as  to  leave  nothing  for  their  sharp  lit- 
tle brains  to  do.    We  are  told  pathetically  how  long  the  hours 
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were,  how  cruel  the  punialuneiitB,  how  htird  and  in 
the  taak»  in  that  darfe  era. 

Perhaps,  is  some  cases.  But  those  of  ns  who  were  fortii* 
nate  enough  in  our  youth  to  attend  n  district  school  or  one  df 
the  old  country  academieH  (fi-om  which  came  a  liarrest  of  tlitnli- 
efB  and  workers  such  as  our  High  Schools  have  never  yet 
yielded)  know  that  the  pictui-e  is  grossly  exaggerated.  We 
know  tlmt  the  enforced  quiet  which  threw  an  bark  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  the  strict  discipline  which  taught  us  8elf-ci>n- 
trol,  the  hard  lensoiiH  which  nbarpened  our  wits  tn  i^ompre- 
head^tttl  these  things  were  good  for  us,  and  would  be  good 
to-day,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  so  ably  pointed  out.  for 
the  boys  and-girls  of  this  generation  who  are  being  wlieedleil 
along  the  path  of  knowledge,  most  of  them  conscious)  of  un 
higher  motive  or  ambition  than  to  secure  at  the  end  of  their 
school  course  a  "  soft  position,"  in  whivh  the  work  shall  be 
light,  the  pay  large,  and,  above  all.  the  social  positloii  irre- 
proachable. 

We,  benighted  little  heathen,  learned  the  multiplication  tnldc 
by  heart,  a  hard  enough  task  for  mtme  of  us,  but  less  bewilder- 
ing certainly  and  far  raoi'c  satisfactory  in  the  end  than  some 
of  the  mathematical  jierformances  of  the  present  day.  Here 
is  an  example  quoted  from  "  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  a  book 
whieb  contains  more  common  sense  to  the  square  inch  than  is 
usually  found  in  educational  works : 

Thrse  wUe  »nM  lay  dowu  a  Inw  (tako  up  alnioet  an;  [irintMl  oniirM-  uf 
Htndf .  auil  yoii  will  fiod  it  »11  laid  <iiit  in  tht-  first  uud  secund  fpar's  work) 
lliitl  evvry  unuboT  muatbe  uustered.  in  oil  itn  iiuwiblp ivrr)tn)(emenls Mid 
combinations,  from  the  very  first  time  it  is  takuu  up.  Tbns  imt  most  be 
[Hiusideri"!  in  all  its  piMsihlu  correltitiuDs  to  nil  tlif  nnivcrse  aod  tbe 
Almighty  himself  before  two  L-nn  lietonrlied.  " 
Thpu  sit  down  to  the  foUowin);,  wbicb  1  I'lip  frimi  tliu  "  secoud  j 
work  "  of  a  "  courBB  of  gtndy  "  wLiyli  lies  befon-  me. 

"  liwuii  tu  ooonl  tu  100  bm^kwards  iitid  fomitrdB  by  Vs,  S'a,  3's,  i*i^ 
It's,  7*H.  6's,  and  O's,  beginuing  tu  count  from  (1.  tuid  alsi)  from  n 
respectively,  up  tu  the  one  used  continuously  in  each  casb." 

Just  buckle  down  to  this  for  a  while  uud  see  how  it  goes.  Sue  hiiw  lon^ 
it  will  take  you  to  mnster  even  it  titbe  nf  tbiH,  an  thHt  you  ouu  Jo  it  even 
jHuiBubly  well,  xud  then  uumpare  yonr  own  powers  of  mind  with  tUoa«  xii 
the  little  child  thut  yuu  would  fain  cruni  with  this  "  conrav."  mid  sun  If 
there  is  not  a  reuon  why  the  children  do  not  take  to  this  luMhod-  I 
know  what  you  will  aay,  at  least  to  yourselveH  i  "  I  hare  no  time  f 
a  pilfl  of  ruhbisli."     You  say  well.     NpJtberhnvp  thochildrHO  t.imi 

Tbe  Bchoiilu  <if  Germany  are  always  being  held  up  tu  i: 


"e  Uiis; 

d  yme^i 
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shining  educational  example,  but  the  one  thing  most  used, 
most  relied  upon,  in  German  schools  is  the  memory.  It  was 
the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  daily  for  some  months  classes  of 
all  grades  in  a  city  whose  schools  rank  among  the  first  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  thing  most  impressed  upon  her  mind  in  these 
visits,  aside  from  the  severe  discipline,  was  the  enormous 
amoiint  of  memorizing  required  of  the  pupils,  both  in  the 
hearing  schools  and  in  those  for  the  deaf. 

If  one  be  worldly-minded  and  fiivolous  enough  to  express  a 
desire  for  riches  he  is  sure  to  hear  from  somebody  the  dolor- 
ously pious  reply,  "  Ah !  health  is  better  than  money ; "  as  if 
sickness  and  wealth  were  inseparable,  as  if  statijBtics  did  not 
prove* a  much  larger  average  of  longevity  among  fthe  rich  than 
among  the  poor.  In  the  same  way,  venture  to  advocate  a 
judicious  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  you  are  met  at  once 
with  the  reproachful,  self-righteous  exclamation,  "  I  want  my 
pupils  to  understand  what  they  learn  -, "  as  if  a  thing  could  not 
be  both  memorized  and  understood;  as  if,  after  proper  ex- 
planation, it  would  not  be  much  better  understood  for  being 
memorized. 

It  is  a  popular  cry  in  these  days  that  "  the  teacher  should 
be  his  own  text-book ; "  but  some  of  us,  knowing  ourselves  to 
be  wanting  in  the  ripe  scholarship,  the  trained  judgment,  the 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  opportunities  for  long,  patient 
research  which  the  author  of  a  good  text-book  (and  we  have 
no  business  to  be  using  any  but  the  best  authorities  in  our 
schools)  should  possess — some  of  us  shrink  from  such  a 
responsibihty,  and,  having  written  our  Httle  treatises  and 
passed  oui*  little  judgments  on  the  great  facts  of  history  and 
science,  we  ask  ourselves  doubtfully.  Can  it  be  as  well  for 
my  class  to  receive  this  knowledge  in  my  poor  language  as  in 
that  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  subject,  a 
scholar  conversant  with  the  best  authorities,  who  knows  a 
thousand  times  better  than  L  can  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  what  is  worth  being  told  and  what  deserves  to  be  left 
untold  ? 

In  our  work  we  are,  unfortunately,  obhged  to  make  many  of 
our  own  text-books,  but  do  we  not  overdo  the  matter?  Are 
we  quite  sure,  after  all,  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  our  chil- 
dren ?  If  our  classes  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  even,  as  some- 
times happens,  of  the  tenth  grade  are  unable  to  comprehend 
the  language  of  an  ordinai*y  text-book,  does  it  not  look  as  if 
there  were  something  wrong  in  our  way  of  teaching  English  ? 
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This  matter  of  the  comprehenHion  of  language  is  one  | 
which  we  do  not  always  attach  sufficient  important 
teachers  object  to  a  child's  pOHsessing  a  larger  vocabulai 
thao  be  can  use  well.     They  would  have  him,  like  Srliss  PecKrhevJ 
able  to  "write  a  little  eaaay  on  any  subject  exactly  a  slate  long, 
beginning  at  the  left-hand  top  on  one  side  and  ending  at  I 
right-biiDd  bottom  of  the  other,  and  the  essay  should  be  strict 
according  to  rule." 

A  little  essay  of  this  kind  is  eminently  sAtisfactopy  if  i 
teacher  cares  only  for  examination  marks  and  not  at  all  for  t 
fact  that  such  a  syHtem  dwarfs  a  child's  mil 
horizon,  stifles  his  imagination,  and  deprives  him  of  real  mental'l 
enjoyment. 

From  the  day  our  childieii  enter  until  they  leave  sehool  it 
should  be  oui-  constant  aim  to  make  them  comprehend  lan- 
guage at  sight,  and  here  we  are  aided  quite  as  much  by  tJis  | 
imagination  as  by  the  memory.    They  must  learn  to  grasp  t! 
general  meaning — to  catch  the  drift  of  a  sentence  or  a  pagsS 
without   knowing   the    signification  of    every  separate 
There  are  countless  ways  of  working  towards  this  end.    Leawf 
sentences  about  outside  matters  in  which  they  are  intereatcdf 
(ten  to  one  your  dullest  boy  reads  and  understands  in  \ 
daily  pajiers  those  base-ball  reports  which  are  to  you  asChiiiet 
hieroglyphics)  on  yoiu-  btack-board  for  days  at  a  time, 
scend  upon  them  with    a    slate  full  of  neighborhootl  newi 
Make  unexpected  jokesi  uo  matter  if  they  are  bad.  your  nutlS-l 
ence  will  not  be  critical.      Break  off   short    sometimes  in  tlxtf 
middle  of  a  lesson  to  introduce  some  entirely  foreign  subject. 
Such  an  iuteiTuption  may  ruin  that  particular  recitation,  but  it 
will  make  their  minds  more  alert  and  receptive,  will  ti'aiu  them 
to  more  nimble  mental  action.      Above  oil,  use  the  laauuR] 
alphabet    in    season  and  out  of  season.      Spetl    long  etorieftj 
(stones  that  require  an  hour  or  more  in  the  spelliug)  and  t 
quire  written  reproductions.     Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Gulliroi 
Travels,  and  Cbailes  and  Mary  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shi 
peare,"  taken  in  this  way,  have  given  a  world  of  pleasure 
one  class  of  very  moderate  ability. 

We  all  laughed  at  Mr.  Prank  Stockton's  clever  stoiy  of  t 
man  who  hued  a  listener,  but  we  must  acknowledge  the  tro^V 
of  that  bright  satu'e.    Notbing  is  more  rare  than  the  povrer  0 
appreciation.     It  is  important  that  our  pupils  should  be  aU 
to  make  themselves  understood,  but,  like  travellers  in  a  foreig 
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country,  it  is  far  more  important  that  they  should  be  able  to 

understand  others ;  that  they  should  learn  to  hold  converse 

with  books — to  comprehend,  even  though  it  be  "  as  through  a 

glass  darkly,"  the  high  thoughts  of  great  authors,  to  feel,  in 

the  exquisite  lines  of  Keble — 

We  the  while  of  meaner  birth, 

Who  in  that  divinest  spell 
Dare  not  hope  to  join  on  earth, 
Give  us  grace  to  listen  well. 

SARAH  H.  PORTER, 
Inntructor  in  tht  Kendall  ScTiooly  Washington^  D.  C. 


LETTERS  TO  A  BEGINNER.— H. 

My  Dear  Alfonso  :  I  will  call  you  Alfonso,  if  you  do  not  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  name.  I  must  call  you  some- 
thing, and  you  know  I  always  did  dislike  the  tag  that  your  re- 
spected parents  attached  to  you  duiing  your  helpless  infancy. 
I  have  frequently  had  my  resentment  aroused  by  this  form  of 
parental  transgression,  and  I  have  always  felt  a  warm  glow  of 
sympathy  for  that  enterprising  two-year-old  who  packed  his 
valise  and  left  the  house  when  he  overheard  them  plotting  to 
call  him  Obadiah !  If  you  had  likewise  deserted  the  old  home- 
stead at  the  time  that  your  nomenclature  was  being  con 
structed,  I  would  have  been  equally  sympathetic  toward  you, 
my  dear  Alfonso,  and  would  have  given  you  shelter  and  advice. 
As  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  giving  you  advice. 

This  time  it  is  on  the  subject  of  grammar.  Having  so  re- 
cently become  emancipated  from  the  meshes  of  Greek  roots, 
you  doubtless  have  a  profound  regard  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  grammar.  I  once  was  of  that  way  of  thinking  my- 
self. Yes ;  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  was  once  a 
grammarian  myself.  But  I  have  reformed.  My  first  intention 
was  to  divide  this  discourse  into  three  parts  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1.  Grammar  is  of  no  use  to  the  deaf. 

2.  Grammar  is  of  no  use  to  anybody. 

3.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  grammar — of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

But  I  have  abandoned  that  plan,  and  principally  because 
the  classification  itself  is  disagreeably  suggestive  of  grammar. 
I  prefer  rather,  if  any  rule  must  be  followed,  to  adopt  that  of 
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Donnybrook  fair — **  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it,"  and 
don^t  stop  to  note  whether  it  is  one  of  the  heads  that  you 
selected  at  the  start  or  whether  it  shows  itself  in  its  prescribed 
order. 

What  is  gi'ammai',  Alfonso  ?  Now  don't  go  into  that  mechan- 
ical definition  that  you  memorized  before  you  had  matured 
sufficiently  to  understand  it,  and  that  you  can^t  understand 
now  that  you  have  matured — to  some  extent.  And  as  you  may 
feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  without  your  stereotyped  reply,  I  will 
give  you  a  definition :  Grammar  is  a  guide-book.  In  other 
words,  grammar  tells  us,  or  ought  to  tell  us,  what  forms  of 
language  are  in  use  among  the  best  writers  and  speakers.  But 
this  information  would  be  of  comparatively  little  value  to  your 
pupils.  I  mean  the  polished  composition,  the  interminable 
and  exasperating  ramifications,  which  are  given  school  children 
to  parse.  If  you  go  into  the  gi'ammar  business  at  all  with  the 
deaf,  let  me  implore  you  to  confine  your  efforts  to  the  simplest 
form  you  can  de\ise  or  appropriate.  Don't  luiload  a  job-lot  of 
antecedents  and  predicates  on  their  uncultured  brains.  Don't 
lose  any  sleep,  worrying  for  fear  you  have  not  made  clear  to 
your  class  how  to  use  the  objective  form  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun "who."  Do  you  remember  that  old  moss  grown  gate- 
post near  the  spring-house  on  your  father's  farm  t  Well,  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  that  gate-post,  I  do  not  care  whether 
my  pupils  ever  find  out  that  there  is  such  a  w^ord  as  "  whom  " 
in  the  English  language  or  not.  The  word  is  going  out  of 
use  even  among  educated  people,  and  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  average  run  of  humanity.  I  have  no  special  animosity 
against  that  ptu'ticiilar  word  ;  I  only  use  it  as  an  example.  I 
teach  my  pupils  "  Who  ai'e  you  talking  about*?  "  in  preference 
to  "  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  "  or  "  To  whom  do  you  refer  ?  " 
And  so  I  would  invariably  give  the  preference  to  the  style  of 
language  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  pupil's  need.  But  how 
the  grammarians  do  protest  against  such  things !  My  grand- 
father was  a  staunch  believer  in  adamantine  adherence  to 
gi'ammatical  rules.  He  made  no  allowance  for  possible  changes 
in  forms  of  speech.  I  remember  yet  his  indignation  when  he 
found  that  my  teacher  was  peimitting — even  eticouraging—jxi^ 
to  spell  "'  waggon  "  with  one  f/.  He  could  hardly  believe  it. 
He  did,  indeed,  recall  to  mind  one  man,  an  iUiterate  mechanic, 
who,  filled  with  a  desire  for  new  things  and  not  content  to 
meditate  quietly  upon  the  matter,  must  needs  fiaimt  his  new- 
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found  knowledge  in  the  face  of  honest  people  on  a  sign  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  a  "  wa^on-maker."  And  with  fine  scorn 
the  old  gentleman  related  how  a  scandalized  village  decided 
that  he  might  "  wag  on "  for  all  of  them  ;  they  would  have 
naught  to  do  with  a  person  of  such  unstable  character.  Rest 
thee,  good  grandsire !  Had  all  grammarians  the  tenth  part  of 
thy  kindly  nature,  we  could  well  aflford  to  smile  at  their  foibles 
in  silence. 

The  grammarians  lay  great  stress  upon  the  ^^  mental  train- 
ing "  which  the  study  of  grammar  is  supposed  to  give,  but 
this  is  a  begging  of  the  question  as  well  as  an  entire  change 
in  the  point  of  issue.  Our  aim  is  to  find  the  best  and  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  imparting  to  our  pupils  the  ability  to  use  and 
to  understand  the  English  language.  7^he  way  to  learn  a  trail 
is  to  travel  it.  No  guide-book  can  compete  with  experience 
and  training  of  that  sort.  Especially  is  this  true  when  much 
space  in  the  volume  is  taken  up  in  teUing  how  the  trail  ought 
to  run.  Fancy  a  guide-book  to  Pike's  Peak  which  would  use 
up  page  after  page  in  an  elaborate  description  of  the  trail — as 
it  ought  to  be !  Note  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  traveller 
up  the  side  of  the  mighty  hill : 

"Starting  from  Manitou.  the  ascent  begins  at  once.  Be 
careful  to  preserve  exactly  the  proper  rate  of  rise.  The  Peak 
is  14,336  feet  high.  Allowing  for  the  altitude  of  Manitou,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  just  what  degree  of  elevation  per  mile  is 
necessary  and  proper.  Some  persons  have  affected  to  teach 
that  we  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  in  this  matter,  and 
in  other  particulars  which  will  be  mentioned  further  on.  But 
right  is  right,  and  such  pernicious  doctrine  as  this  would,  if 
followed,  soon  result  in  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs  that  every 
right-minded  traveller  should  pray  to  be  dehvered  from.  Be 
particular,  also,  to  observe  the  rules  with  reference  to  direction. 
The  traveller  must  not  be  misled  by  the  short  cuts  and  by- 
paths, which  are  the  work  of  scatter-brained  tramps  whose 
only  aim,  apparently,  has  been  to  attain  the  summit  or  to 
catch  a  better  glimpse  of  the  scenery.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  such  hap-hazard,  impulsive  ascents  are  totally  at 
variance  with  all  method.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  add  by 
way  of  condemnation  that  order  is  heaven's  first  law." 

But  I  weary  of  this  if  the  traveller  does  not.  I  cannot  speak 
of  such  things  calmly — even  grammatically.  I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  not   misunderstand  me.     You  may  find  certain 
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forms  and  methods  mtliapeusuble  oud  feel  utterly  loat  unlj 
you  fti'e  ancliored  to  tliein.  All  right ;  tie  up  t"  tliem  i: 
must,  but  my  word  for  it  you  will  Mud  the  confiDemeiit 
tiresome  and  embarrassing;  hh  time  rolls  nrouud.  I  was  once 
inati'ucted  by  the  principal  bow  to  teach  the  word  "which." 
It  was  to  be  presented  to  the  class  simply  as  a  compound 
connective.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  name  of  it,  but  it  w»8u't 
anytliiug  euioller  than  that,  you  may  be  sure — there's  Dothing 
smjill  about  gi'ammar  any  way  you  look  at  Jt.  "Which  "  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  '*  and  it,"  "  and  be."  or  some  such 
linking  of  conjunction  imd  pronoun.  The  sentence  given  mv 
in  illustration  was  this :  ■'!  had  a  dog  which  was  called  Cwlo.'" 
It  was  quite  apparent,  even  to  me,  that  this  sentence  was  not 
materially  altered  by  putting  it  into  this  shape:  "I  had  a  dog 
and  he  was  called  Carlo."  The  first  sentence  presented  for 
tny  consideration  by  the  class  was  ttomething  like  this:  "I 
tied  my  dog  to  the  fence  and  he  howled."  The  substitution  of 
"  which  "  for  "and  be"  in  this  sentence  did  not  appear  to  Iw 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  I  noted  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Next  came,  "  I  thought  it  would  rain,  and  it  did."  This  was 
not  suggested  by  a  pupil,  but  was  evolved  by  myself  in  th« 
attempt  to  find  whether  the  rule  would  work  both  ways — 
which  it  wouldn't,  manifestly.  A  memorandum  was  made  of 
this  also.  After  that  it  rained  exceptions.  Rained  t  It  poured, 
I  didn't  have  any  time  to  teach,  I  was  kept  so  busy  explaining 
tliis  new  branch  of  meteorology.  I  brai'ed  the  elements  for  a 
while,  and  then  I  cut  loose  from  my  anchor  and  whiiled  nutdly 
away  in  the  fog.  I  said  we  would  continue  the  voyage  witli- 
out  any  anchor. 

I  know  that  my  ligures  of  speech  are  sbghtly  confused,  but 
it  has  been  my  misfortune,  as  far  back  as  I  can  rememlier,  to 
get  mixed  up  whenever  I  tried  toiUseuss  grammar.  I  used  to 
feel  that  it  was  my  fault,  but  of  later  years  I  have  Iwen  inclined 
to  think  that  graminai'  is  the  trae  offender.  I  swallowed  the 
arbitrary  rules  when  I  was  young  ftir  the  same  reason  that  I 
sometimes  swallowed  medicine — older  peojile  than  myself  said 
that  tbey  were  good  for  uie,  and  I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  years  of 
cretion  I  had  such  a  thorough  respect  for  the  authoril 
grounded  in  my  system  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  qnesHi 
their  wisdom.  But  one  day  X  chanced  u]>od  this  remark  of 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Baiiichel  tho  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Rum i 
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"  Great  men  are  not  always  wise ;  neither  do  the  aged  under- 
stand judgment/'  It  at  once  struck  me  that  this  sentiment 
might  be  applicable  to  the  grammarians.  This  impression  has 
grown  upon  me  until  it  has  become  a  conviction.  In  the  year 
1869  there  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Grammarless  Tongue,"  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

In  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  inflected  languages,  the  forms  of  the  words 
of  which  a  sentence  is  made  up  present  outward  signs  of  requirement 
which  give  some  hint  as  to  what  the  grammarians  mean  by  one  word  gov- 
erning another.  But  in  English  there  is  no  such  visible  sign ;  and  this 
arbitrary,  mysterious,  and  metaphorical  phrase  government  is,  to  young 
minds,  if  they  are  reasoning  and  not  merely  receptive,  perplexing  in  the 
extreme.  Even  in  languages  which  have  a  variety  of  inflection,  the  words 
do  not  govern  each  other ;  but  they  may  be  said  to  fit  into  each  other  by 
corresponding  forms  which  indicate  their  proper  connection,  so  that  a 
sentence  is  dovetailed  together.  In  English,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pronouns,  one  case  of  nouns,  and  two  tenses  and  one  person  of 
the  verb,  all  the  words  are  as  round  and  smooth,  and  as  independent  of 
each  other  in  form,  as  the  pebbles  on  the  seashore.  *  ♦  *  In  English, 
woids  are  formed  into  sentences  by  the  operation  of  an  invisible  power, 
which  is  like  magnetic  attraction.  We  have,  in  speaking  or  writing  Eng- 
lish, only  to  choose  the  right  words  and  put  them  into  the  right  places, 
respecting  no  laws  but  those  of  reason,  conforming  to  no  order  but  that 
of  logic. 

Alfonso,  the  most  unsatisfactory  job  I  ever  imdertook  was 
to  teach  grammar  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  give  rea- 
sons for  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  grammarian  who  is 
urged  to  assign  reasons  would  do  well  and  save  himself  much 
embarrassment  if  he  would  take  the  lofty  ground  assumed  by 
Jack  Falstaff: 

What,  upon  compulsion  ?  Zounds,  an  I  were  at  the  strappado,  or  all 
the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion  !  If  reasons 
were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion, I. 

I  recall  an  amusing  grammatical  episode.  In  a  certain 
school  a  number  of  the  teachers  used  and  taught  the  colloquial 
expression,  "I  would  like  for  you  to  do  thus  and  so."  As  soon 
as  the  pupils  changed  teachers,  they  were  at  once  instructed 
to  omit  the  /or  from  the  sentence.  If  the  teacher  was  asked 
for  his  reason,  he  answered  dogmatically  that  "  like "  is  a 
transitive  verb,  and  hence  the  preposition  is  superfluous.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  conclusive,  if  not  satisfactory.  Satisfactory 
it  was  not,  as  the  erudite  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say.      How  the 
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fp'ammarian  would  parse  the  ''  you  ^^  in  that  sentence  does  not 
appear.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of  like;  the  thing  liked  or 
desired  is  "  for  you  to  do  thus  and  so."  K  it  is  customary 
among  the  more  cultured  to  leave  the  "  for ''  to  be  understood 
that  is  another  thing,  and  the  only  thing  to  he  considered. 
Whatever  may  be  the  law  in  ethics,  we  may  be  sui*e  that  in  the 
use  of  language  "  whatever  is,  is  right.-'  The  English  lan- 
guage does  not  conform  to  ride.  It  is  as  uncertain  and  varia- 
ble as  the  trail  to  the  Peak.  Here  it  is  a  smooth  bit  of  road  ; 
there  it  turns  aside  to  catch  the  melody  of  some  waterfall ; 
again,  it  avoids  some  inequality  of  sui*face  ;  here  it  is  direct, 
there  circuitous ;  now  a  sudden  rise  and  then  a  level  strip. 
No  man  but  the  one  who  has  often  travelled  it  can  walk  secure 
and  know  just  how  he  will  face  at  the  next  turn.  The  slang, 
the  by-way  of  to-day,  becomes  the  accepted  usage,  the  beaten 
path  of  to-morrow.  You  may  object  that  while  this  may  be 
true  in  belles-lettres^  it  cannot  apply  to  the  simple,  methodical 
composition  of  our  pupils.  I  think  it  does  apply,  Alfonso :  I 
think  it  does.  I  have  been  pretty  much  of  that  opinion  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  shall  await  with  what  patience  I  can 
summon  your  conversion  to  the  same  belief. 

POMPANO. 
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Illinois  Institution. — ^A  "  Columbia  Dish-Washing  Machine '' 
has  been  purchased,  which,  the  Advance  says,  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  girls  who  formerly  had  to  wash  by  hand  the  several 
thousand  pieces  of  table  ware  used  daily.  The  new  machine 
"  washes,  rinses,  and  dries  the  plates,  vegetable  dishes,  cups,  • 
saucers,  etc.,  and  does  the  work  well  without  the  use  of  soap. 
It  does  all  this  as  rapidly  as  one  person  can  pass  the  dishes  to 
it  and  another  take  them  away  from  it,  and  yet  does  not  break, 
nick,  or  crack  tliem.  The  machine  is  expensive  at  first  cost, 
but  Dr.  Gillett  said  recently  that  if  he  could  not  get  another 
he  would  not  consent  to  part  with  this  for  three. times  the 
amount  he  paid  for  it.'' 

Iowa  School. — We  are  happy  to  record  the  fact  that  the  title 
of  the  school,  in   consequence  of   the   earnest  efforts  of  its 
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autboiitieB,  has  been  changed  from  "  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  "  to  "  School  for  the  Deaf." 

Mr.  Wyckoflf  has  recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  other 
schools  for  the  deaf. 


La  Crosse  School. — Miss  Viola  Taylor  has  been  obliged  to 
resign  her  position  on  account  of  illness.  Miss  Minnie  E. 
Taylor  takes  her  place. 

Manitoba  Ifistitution. — A  governmental  investigation  of  this 
Institution  has  recently  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  a  few 
dissatisfied  contractors  and  disaffected  employes.  The  result 
was  the  entire  disproof  of  the  charges  made,  and  the  verdict 
that  the  administration  of  the  Institution  has  been  faithful  and 
efficient  under  very  trying  circumstances. 

The  publication  of  a  neatly-printed  eight-page  monthly  paper 
called  the  Silent  Echo^  and  edited  by  Mr.  McDermid,  was  begun 
Apiil  29, 1892.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  pupils,  plate  engraving 
having  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  In> 
dustrial  Department. 


Michigan  School. — The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  A.  A.  Hendershot  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Kate  Cook. 


National  College. — On  Presentation  Day,  May  4,  1892,  the 
twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  College,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
McGregor,  B.  A.,  who  was  graduated  twenty  years  ago,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  R.  Ely,  B.  A.,  George  R.  Hare,  B.  A.,  Oscar 
Vaught,  M.  A.,  Guy  M.  Wilcox,  B.  A.,  Joseph  A.  Tilhnghast, 
B.  S.,  and  Wirt  A.  Scott,  B.  A.,  Normal  Fellows,  were  pre- 
sented as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  Messrs. 
Paul  Lange,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Round,  Martin  M.  Taylor,  and 
Oliver  J.  Whildin  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  Messrs. 
Amos  Barton  and  Ellsworth  Long  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  Miss  AJto  M.  Lowman  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy.  The  seven  persons  last  named  are  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Senior  class.  Miss  Annie  M.  Jameson, 
who  has  pursued  the  Normal  course  with  distinguished  sue 
cess,  was  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  but  was  presented  as 
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candidate  for  a  suitable  diploma.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
orations  and  dissertations  by  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  Mr.  Hare  read  his  Normal  thesis,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hooker,  M.  C.  from  Mississippi,  and 
President  Gallaudet. 

All  the  students  but  one  who  are  now  pursuing  a  Normal 
course  have  ah'eady  received  appointments  as  teachers  in 
various  schools  for  next  year. 


New  York  Institution. — The  honorary  degi*ee  of  Master  of 
Arts  has  been  conferred  by  the  National  College  upon  Profes- 
sor Enoch  Henry  Currier  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  dusing  the  last  twenty  years. 


Ohio  Institution. — Mr.  Knott  has  resigned  the  position  of 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Hartnett  that  of  steward.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Pollard,  formerly  State  Senator  from  Adams  county,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  latter  office.  Mi*.  Knott's  resignation  does 
not  take  effect  until  July  1,  and  his  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed. 


Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  Silent  World  of  May  12 
contains  another  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  George  Gilpin 
(see  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  page  162),  written  from 
Florence,  Italy.     He  says : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Crouter  :  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  question 
in  your  letter  of  March  7th,  namely,  "What  proportion  of  our  pupils 
should  we  teach  orally  ?  "  and  I  confess  that  I  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  an- 
swer it.  I  don't  think  my  visits  to  European  schools  helj)  me  to  any 
decision,  for  the  reason  that  the  results  achieved  at  home  by  either 
method  are  so  far  ahead  of  anything  I  have  seen  here.  It  seems  to  me 
the  solution  of  the  question  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  at  home,  in  the 
experience  of  such  schools  as  Northampton  and  our  own.  Certainly  the 
opinions  of  men  of  such  experience  as  Messrs.  Kirkhuff«  Booth,  and 
Hurd  ought  to  have,  and  has  with  me,  very  great  weight,  especially  as 
they  have  all  been  so  long  and  closely  identified  with  the  old  system ; 
and  as  you  say  that  you  yourself  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  more  than  we 
are  now  doing,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  join  in  advocating  any  reason- 
able extension  of  our  oral  teaching. 

But  this  I  feel  very  strongly,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  we  ought  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  and  go  too  slowly,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing to  retrace  a  single  step. 
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As  yoQ  say,  when  an  old  and  conservative  institution  like  ours  begins 
to  strike  out  in  a  new  direction,  all  eyes  are  upon  it,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  know  that  we  have  firm  standing  ground  for  each  advance.  Every 
other  institution  for  the  deaf,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  seems  to  me 
to  be  simply  in  the  position  of  an  advocate,  and  to  speak  only  with  the 
weight  of  an  advocate,  claiming  all  good  for  its  own  system  and  allowing 
little  or  none  to  its  opponents.  Our  institution,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
a  position  truly  judicial,  and  therefore  impregnable.  Fairly  trying  both 
systems  and  doing  the  best  work  in  both,  without  prejudice  to  either, 
but  carefully  weighing  the  good  of  each  by  its  results,  when  she  does 
speak  it  will  be  with  all  the  force  of  an  impartial  judge  in  his  final  sum- 
ming up  after  hearing  argument  and  testimony  on  both  sides,  and,  for 
that  reason,  I  am  especially  anxious  that  she  shall  be  very  sure  as  to  the 
law  and  the  facts  before  deciding.  If,  in  the  meantime,  we  decide  to 
make  some  extension  of  the  oral  work,  will  not  the  question  of  the  build- 
ings practically  decide  it  for  us  ?  Given  four  department  buildings,  will 
not  the  first  change  naturally  be  to  use  two  of  them  instead  of  one  for 
oral  pupils — making  something  like  an  even  division  of  the  pupils  ? 

Personally,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  proper  percentage  lies  well 
within  the  extremes  advocated  by  either  party. 

Whenever  opportunity  has  oflfered,  I  have  discussed  with  those  in  the 
work  here  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  In  Germany,  all  with 
whom  I  spoke  claimed  that  the  oral  method  was  the  best  for  all  cases — 
that  even  the  dullest  got  something  of  substantial  advantage  from  it. 

At  the  Institution  in  Rome,  also  an  oral  school,  I  found  on  the  contrary, 
and  quite  to  my  surprise,  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  for  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  the  manual  system  would  be  better. 

As  to  what  this  percentage  actually  is,  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  thought  eighty  per  cent,  could  profitably  be  taught 
orally,  some  sixty,  while  Padre  Gioga,  a  very  intelligent  young  priest, 
who  showed  me  about  the  Institution  on  both  my  visits,  thought  only  forty 
or  at  most  fifty  per  cent. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  written  a  paper  in  support  of  his  views  for  the 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes,  and  he  assured  me  that  many 
teachers  throughout  Italy  held  the  same  opinions. 

If,  said  he,  a  child  fails  to  acquire  speech  and  has  difficulty  in  under- 
standing  spoken  language,  all  of  which  often  happens,  he  gets  little  or 
nothing.     For  him  the  easier  system  would  be  much  better. 

I  told  him  that  in  Philadelphia  we  taught  in  both  ways,  keeping  the 
pupils  of  the  two  schools  quite  apart,  and  that  when  we  found  a  pupil  did 
not  make  satisfactory  progress  by  the  oral  method,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  map"*^  school,  and  oft«n  with  good  results. 

He  was  much  interested  in  my  account ;  said  this  was  as  it  should  be. 
and  regretted  that  they  had  not  the  same  system. 


Wiuhin^ion   HUile   School. — The   publication   of  a  hand- 
somelj-printed  eight-page  semi-monthly  periodical  called  the 
WcLshingtonian  was  begun  May  2,  1892,  under  the  editorial 
directian  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson. 
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■-^:  since  then  Mr.  L has  depended  entirely  upon  speech-read- 

**ilig,  finding  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  aids  to  hear- 

7  ing  formerly  employed.      Thanks   to  the  skilful  training  he 

ar^lias  received  from  his  wife,  he  is  able,  in  his  office  duties,  to 
f  read  without  difficulty  the  speech  of  any  person  who  articu- 

,^'  lates  well.  In  court,  where  it  would  be  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  for  him  to  follow  all  that  is  said,  especially 
the  taking  of  evidence,  etc.,  he  has  an  assistant  who  sits  facing 
him,  and  repeats,  without  voice,  every  word  that  is  spoken  by 
lawyers,  witnesses,  and  judge.  His  own  voice  is  good,  so  that 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  above  mentioned  he  is  able,  in  the 
trial  of  a  case,  to  attend  to  the  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  interpose  objections  to  evidence,  make 
arguments  to  the  court  and  jury,  and,  in  short,  do  aU  that 
any  lawyer  must  do  in  the  trial  of  a  contested  case.  He  has  a 
large  and  successful  practice. 


7%e  Rapidity  of  the  Manual  Alphabet. — A  series  of  tests 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  manual  alphabet  can  be  used 
was  recently  made  in  the  Minnesota  School,  and  is  reported 
in  the  Companion  of  April  9.  The  lowest  rate  was  that  of  a 
pupil  eight  years  old  who  was  in  his  second  year  at  school ; 
he  spelled  89  words  a  minute,  reading  from  a  school-book.  A 
pupil  in  an  advanced  class,  reading  from  Thalheimer's  English 
History,  spelled  133  words  a  minute,  and  a  teacher,  from  the 
same  book,  148  words.  "  In  every  test  the  spelling  was  per- 
fectly legible,  so  that  it  could  be  readily  followed  by  one  fairly 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet.''  The  editor  of  the 
C<pnipanion  compares  the  rate  of  rapidity  attained  in  these  tests 
with  that  of  public  speakers  and  stenographers,  showing  that 
the  rate  of  the  teacher  above  given  is  only  two  words  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  public  speaking  (150  words  a  minute), 
while  eight  of  the  tests  exceeded  the  average  rate  of  a  first-class 
office  stenographer  (100  words  a  minute). 


Mr.  Arnold's  ^* Lij^ Reading."' — The  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold 
has  supplemented  his  ^*  Method  "  and  **  Manual  **  of  deaf-mute 
education  by  the  pubhcation  of  a  pamphlet  on  **  Lip-Reading." 
treating  the  subject  more  fully  than  in  his  previous  works. 
His  methods,  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  study, 
c<Hncide  in  general  with  those  of  the  leading  European  au- 
th(lritiet^  and  deserve  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  speech. 
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In  saying  that  he  is  "  the  only  writer  in  our  language  whom  he 
can  discover  that  has  practically  applied  lip-reading  in  detail 
to  all  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  language  in  teaching 
speech  to  deaf-mutes,"  Mr.  Arnold  overlooks  Professor  A. 
Mehdlle  Bell's  excellent  little  manual  of  "Speech-Reading," 
noticed  in  the  Annah,  vol.  xxxv,  page  155;  his  treatment 
of  the  subject,  however,  is  quite  different.  The  pamphlet  may 
be  obtained  of  the  author,  27  St.  Paul's  Road,  Northampton, 
England.  The  price,  including  postage  to  the  United  States, 
is  fourteen  cents,  which  may  be  sent  through  the  postal  money- 
order  office. 


The  Verrier  Audigene. — In  the  last  October  number  of  the 
An7ial8  we  mentioned  a  new  hearing  tube  invented  by  Mgr. 
Vemer,  which  was  said  to  have  worked  wonders  in  the  school 
at  Bourg-la-Reine.  Since  then  the  instrument  has  been  pat- 
ented under  the  name  of  Audigene-  Verrier,  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  its  favor  in  the  French  periodicals.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Fehmers,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Rotterdam  School,  has 
visited  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  in  a  pamphlet  describing  his  visit 
(JJe  AudigeeU' Verrier;  haar  ioepassing  in  Iiet  Me'sjes-JJoof- 
stomrnen-Institmit  te  ^ourg4a'Jiein€,  Rotterdam,  1891)  con- 
firms the  statements  of  Mr.  Claveau  and  Mr.  B41anger  that  it 
is  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  hearing  tube  known,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  most  persons  regarded  as  totally 
deaf  really  possess  some  degree  of  hearing,  which  may  be 
aroused  and  developed  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.  The 
audigene  is  still  used  in  the  Bourg-la-Reine  School  with  (dl 
the  pupils,  and  Mr.  Belanger  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Revue  Fran^aise  urges  that  it  shall  be  so  used  in  all  schools. 

Professor  Gordon  has  recently  been  testing  the  Verrier 
attdighie  with  the  students  of  the  National  College,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  results  thus  far  indicate  that  the  instru- 
ment is  less  powerful  than  the  ordinary  English  conical  hear- 
ing-tube ! 

^^  Edrication  of  Deaf  Children.^' — Of  all  the  immense  quan 
tity  of  evidence  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  laid  before  the 
late  Royal  Commission  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  President  Ghd- 
laudet  and  Dr.  Bell  was  the  most  important  and  weighty.  It 
was  published,  together  with  some  of  the  accompanying  ex- 
hibits, in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  noticed  in  the  A  finals, 
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vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  300-307,  and  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  160-168.  It  is  uow 
republished  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  together  with  other  matter, 
under  the  title  of  "  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  making  a  largo 
octavo  volume  of  406  pages,  which  has  been  cai'ef ully  edited  by 
Professor  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  of  the  National  College.  In  this 
publication  the  Volta  Bureau  has  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  profession.  It  not  only  presents  the  evidence  of  Presi 
dent  Gallaudet  and  Di\  Bell  in  a  more  accessible  form  than  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  but  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
valuable  Introduction  by  the  editor,  a  much  fuller  presentation 
of  the  numerous  publications  and  other  matter  submitted  to 
the  Commission  by  President  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Bell,  some 
additional  matter  not  submitted  and  not  previously  printed 
relating  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1880  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Census  of  1886,  genealogical  charts,  an  exposition  of 
Visible  Speech  with  accompanying  charts,  statistics  of  schools, 
etc.,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  good  Index,  rendering  the  whole 
available  for  reference. 


President  Gallaudet' s  Glasgow  Address. — The  Jintish 
Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf -Mute  Instrnctifm  for  April,  1892, 
contains  an  able  review  of  President  Gallaudet's  Glasgow 
Address  on  the  Combined  System  of  Instruction.*  Tlie  au 
thor,  Mr.  A.  Farrar,  Jr.,  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
moderate  oralist ;  he  seeks,  in  his  own  words,  "  not  to  decry 
the  manual  method,  but  to  indicate  some  of  its  limits  and 
imperfections;  to  emphasize  its  admitted  inability  to  Hf^cnre 
for  the  deaf  the  largest  measure  of  benefit  in  their  relation  to 
the  hearing  world  and  their  own  intellectual  needs,  and  on 
this  ground  to  justify  the  exclusive  practice  of  the  oral  inethofl 
in  the  majority  of  cases."  Were  it  not  our  invariable  ruli? 
(out  of  regard  to  the  large  number  of  persfms  who  are  sub 
scribers  to  both  periodicals)  to  refrain  from  reprinting  in  the 
Annals  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  British  (InarUrly^ 
we  should  be  glad  to  quote  the  review  in  full ;  as  it  is  we  limit 
ourselves  to  this  extract,  which  presents  in  mwA  fma  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  exclnsive  use  of  the  r/ral  utf^ihfHl 
in  the  case  of  saeh  pupils  as  can  prryfit  by  it : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tm^  n^ln*;  ftn^l  pli»/r^  f4  ^f **-*■* At  in  (]^fs^f^Turiff 
edacstion  is  is  jet  hardly  T*^hz^h  eMp^rrially  in  Am*^,fs*.     'Hi^  m^*? 

^PaUislied  by  the  Volte  har*:mn,  Wmhinf(tfj>n,  Ik  C,     Kxtri^cf^  m^ 
giYcn  in  the  Ammmb,  voL  xnvi,  p^,  SS^-JM 
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ability  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  may,  and  rightly,  be  the  chief  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  it  is  not  the  entire  raison  d'etre  of  the  oral  method. 
The  California  resolution  appears  on  the  surface  to  secure  that  every 
scholar  shall  have  the  opi)ortunity  of  learning  to  speak  ;  but  what  fj^uar- 
antee  is  there  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  only  way  in  which  speech  can 
become  of  real  value— by  making  it  the  basis,  medium,  and  end,  and  not 
merely,  to  use  a  hackneyed  term,  an  accomplishment  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  make  the  reservation  in  regard  to  the  sign-language  in  the  com- 
bined system,  that  it  is  employed,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  in  the 
acquisition  of  language.  But  it  is  not  to  be  so  easily  controlled.  It  will 
and  must  occupy  in  the  mind  the  place  which  speech,  to  exercise  all  its 
functions,  alone  should  fill.  Under  such  conditions,  and  sundered  from 
all  the  mental  habits  they  foster,  how  can  speech  become  anything  else 
than  a  lifeless  set  of  mechanical  movements,  and  what  wonder  if  the 
deaf-mute  shows  so  little  inclination  to  use  it? 


''  T^alues  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf^ — President  Gallau- 
det  has  a  forcible  article  with  the  above  title  in  the  Edticatioiuil 
Review  for  June,  1892  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  He 
considered  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  elements 
deserving  a  place  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and  shows 
how,  in  his  judgment,  each  should  be  related  to  the  others  and  to 
the  composite  unit.  While  his  general  conclusions  with  respet't 
to  methods  of  instruction  are  not  different  from  those  expressed 
in  his  Glasgow  Address,  the  subject  is  broader  and  is  treated 
from  another  point  of  view.  He  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
"  values  '■  as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  language  of  gestures  should  never  be  banished  from  any 
school ;  (2)  that  all  w^ho  undertake  to  teach  or  train  the  deiif  should  mas- 
ter this  language;  (3)  that  at  the  same  time  gesture  language  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end ;  (4k)  that  a  careful  and  prolonged 
effort  should  be  made  to  teach  every  child  to  speak  ;  (5)  that  the  educa- 
tion  of  every  one  found  capable  of  acquiring  speech  should  l>e  so  con- 
ducted as  to  promote  facility  in  speech  to  the  highest  degree  possible, 
without  sacrificing  those  other  objects  of  education  which  are  admitU'dly 
of  more  consequence  than  speech  ;  (6)  that  ever}'  child  found  incapable 
of  success  in  speech  should  be  taught  by  the  manual  method;  (7)  that 
moral  training  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  that  religious  instruc- 
tion of  an  undenominational  character  should  be  afforded ;  (H)  that  indus. 
trial  and  physical  training  should  have  prominent  places :  (9 )  that  artistic 
ability  should  be  carefully  fostered  and  encouraged ;  (10)  that  wherever 
sufficient  hearing  remains  to  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  pains  should 
be  taken  to  train  and  develop  this  faculty,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may 
become  a  channel  of  intelligent  communication ;  and  (11)  last,  but  by  no 
means  of  least  importance,  that  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  be  highly- 
educated  persons,  carefully  trained  for  their  profession,  and  should  p<»s- 
sess  in  no  small  measure  that  disposition  which  '*  is  not  easily  provoked,*' 
which  **  seeketh  not  her  own,"  but  endureth  all  things,  and  is  kind. 
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Church  Work.— The  Rev.  Thos.  Gallaudet's  "Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  "  gives 
full  details  concerning  the  progress  of  the  important  work  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  deaf  earned  on  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  report  also  includes  an  account  of  Dr.  G^audet's  pil- 
grimage of  love  in  behalf  of  similar  work  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  England,  and  an  eloquent  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet  on  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Mission.  The 
mortgage  on  the  "  Home  "  has  been  removed,  and  legacies  have 
been  received  during  the  past  year  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
an  endowment  fund. 

A  mission  to  the  deaf  has  recently  been  opened  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion. It  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  late 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  has  its  head- 
quarters at  St.  Andrew's  House,  40  Chambers  street,  which  is 
also  the  home  of  the  GaUaudet  Society. 


l^he  Seventh  Conference  of  J^rincipcds. — The  following  cir- 
culars, relating  to  the  Seventh  Conference  of  Principals  and 
Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  have  been  issued  since  the  last  number  of  the 

AnncUa  : 

Second  CiBcnLA.B. 

NA.TIONAL  DeA^F-MuTE   GoLLKOE, 

WA.8HINOTON,  D.  C,  Ajml  26,  1892. 

The  Standing  Executive  Committee,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  John 
£.  Ray,  Superintendent  and  Local  Committee,  have  concluded  to  change 
the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  from  July  9  to  August  13. 

This  change  ha.s  been  decided  upon  mainly  because  the  low  rate  of  a 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip  could  be  obtained  only  in  August,  in  con- 
nection with  the  triennial  conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar,  which  will 
be  held  in  Denver  early  in  that  month. 

The  Colorado  School  through  Mr.  Ray  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Principals  and  Superintendents,  with  their  wives,  and  to  others  who  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  call  for  the  C<mference  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  attend  as  honorary  members. 

Arrangements  will  l>e  made  through  Dr.  Gillett  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  Pullman  cars,  to  start  from  Chicago,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
whose  route  to  C^'lorado  will  take  them  through  that  city,  and  it  U  im- 
portant that  all  vWiing  t/t  heeure  placu  shuuld  ojinmunifale  trith  Dr.  Gil- 
lett  at  JwtJcmmtiUe^  JU.^  promptly^  l>efore  May  10.  if  possible. 

The  reason  for  this  early  action  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  cam  will  be  used  by  the  Templars,  and  it  will  be  nei^essary  to  make 
engagements  very  soon  in  order  to  secure  good  accommodations. 
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A  third  circular  will  be  issued,  giving  full  information  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  railroad  tickets  must  be  bought,  routes  selected,  etc.,  as  soon 
as  these  details  are  furnished  by  the  railway  authorities. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 
CTiairman. 


Colorado  School  fob  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

CoLOBADO  Spbinos,  Colo.,  Map  2^  1892. 

The  Seventh  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  will  convene  with  this 
School,  Saturday,  August  13,  1892,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Principals 
and  Superintendents  of  all  American  schools  for  the  deaf  are  entitled  to 
regular  membership  in  the  Conference.  Members  of  Boards  of  Trustees, 
State  OflBcers,  ex-Superintendents,  ex-Principals,  and  such  other  persons 
as  are  specially  invited  by  the  Local  Committee,  will  be  received  as  hon- 
orary members. 

The  time  selected  for  the  Conference  is  such  as  to  enable  delegates  to 
take  advantage  of  the  very  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
offered  the  Knights  Templar  Conclave,  which  meets  in  Denver,  Col., 
about  this  time. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  School,  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  be  present. 

If  you  desire  to  present  any  paper  to  the  Conference,  or  any  subject 
for  discussion,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  communicating  at  an  early 
day  with  the  undersigned. 

Please  kindly  indicate  as  soon  as  practicable  whether  or  not  you  will 
be  present,  and  how  many  representatives  will  attend  from  your  school. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  E.  RAY, 

IjOc4l  Committef. 

Since  these  circulars  were  issued  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able, in  view  of  the  railway  arrangements,  to  change  the  day 
of  meeting  to  Saturday,  August  0.  Dr.  Gillett  has  aiTanged 
for  a  special  fast  train  of  vestibule  Pullman  cars,  including  a 
baggage  car,  a  dining  car,  and  several  sleeping  cars,  to  leave 
Chicago  on  Friday  morning,  August  5,  arriving  at  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  It  is  probable 
that,  through  the  competition  of  the  railroads,  even  lower 
rates  of  fare  than  those  already  announced — possibly  so  low 
as  $12  for  the  round  trip  fi'om  Chicago— may  be  secured. 
The  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Gillett  are  such  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  and  their  friends  will  have  the  benefit 
of  whatever  reduction  is  offered  to  the  Knights  Templar.  A 
circular  giving  full  particulars  will  soon  be  issued. 
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The  Second  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote th^e  Teaching  of  Speech. — In  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  above 
mentioned,  the  time  of  the  Second  Summer  Meeting  of  this 
Association  has  been  changed.  It  will  be  held  from  June  29 
to  July  8,  inclusive ;  the  place  will  be  as  announced  in  our  last 
issue,  Crosbyside  Hotel,  Lake  George,  New  York.  A  circular 
giving  full  information  concerning  railway  rates,  hotel  accom- 
modations, and  other  matters  of  interest,  will  soon  be  issued. 


Publications  Received. — We  have  received  the  following 
publications,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Annals: 

Banchi,  Vittorio,  d.  S.  P.  Tommaso  Pendola  e  il  suo  Istituto. 
Notizie  Storiche.  [Historical  Sketch  of  Tommaso  Pendola  and  his  Insti- 
tution].    Siena:  S. 'Bernardino,  1891.     8vo,  pp.  48. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Our  Profession.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Annals  for  January,  1892.]  Washington:  Gibson  Bros.,  1892. 
8vo,  pp.  8. 

Havstad,  Lars  A.,  M.  A.  How  the  Deaf  Converse  with  Each  Other  in 
Norway.  [Reprinted  from  the  Amuiln  for  April,  1892.]  Washington: 
Gibson  Bros.,  1892.     8vo,  pp.  8. 

RiEFFEii,  Abbo  Ed.  !^tude  sur  les  Sourds-Muets  [Essay  on  Deaf- 
Mutes].     Epinal:    C.  Froereisen,  1891.     12mo,  pp.  56. 

Journal  of  the  Fanwood  Quad  Club  (of  Deaf-Mutes).  New  York : 
Deaf-MutetC  Journal  print,  1892.     12mo,  pp.  48. 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Kansas  Teachers'  Convention,  held  at  the 
Kansas  Institution,  September,  1891.  Olathe,  Kansas  :  Printed  at  the 
Institution,  1891-92.     8vo.  pp.  47. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Reunion  of  the  Graduates  and  Former  Pupils 
of  the  Missouri  School,  September,  1891.  Deaf -Mute  Recftrd  steam 
print.     8vo,  pp.  22. 

Reports  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Re- 
unions of  the  Wisconsin  Deaf  Alumni  Association.  Delavan :  W.  G. 
Weeks,  1891.     8vo.  pp.  fil. 

I^eports  of  Schools,  published  in  1891 :  Cambrian  (Swansea,  England), 
Iowa,  New  South  Wales;  published  in  1892:  Emden,  Liverpool,  Lyons, 
Midland  (Derby,  England),  National,  New  York,  Rhode  Island. 

E.  A.  F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Oral  Traikino  School  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  established  in  1881. 
Course  of  training  in  BelPs  mechanism  of  speech,  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tirm  employed  in  American  and  European  oral  schools,  together  with 
some  (»riginal  tb<mgbt#i  of  Miss  Garrett's  in  articulation,  lip-reading,  and 
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language  work.  She  thinks  there  is  too  much  coming  down  to  the  deaf 
child's  level  instead  of  raising  it  to  our  standard  of  speech.  For  exam- 
ple, in  trying  to  show  words  plainly  on  the  mouth  she  thinks  teachers 
often  fall  into  the  error  of  giving  the  wrong  accent ;  break  up  the  rapid 
sequence  of  syllables :  speak  too  slowly.  These  errors  produce  imper- 
fect speech  and  lip-reading.  Words  can  be  plainly  shown  without  fall- 
ing into  these  faults. 

Address  Miss  Ebcma.  Garrett,  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf 
Children  Before  They  Are  of  School  Age,  Monument  Avenue,  near  Ford 
road,  Philadelphia. 

A  TEACHER  of  articulatiou  of  ten  years'  experience  wishes  to  communi- 
cate with  parties  who  desire  such  a  teacher.  Best  references.  Address 
Articulation  Teacher,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  AniiaU,  Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted,  a  position  as  teacher  by  a  young  man,  a  college  graduate, 
partially  deaf,  and  wholly  conversant  with  the  sign-language.  Beat  ref- 
erences. Address  XXX,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annal«^  Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  YoUNo  Woman,  a  college  graduate,  semi-mute,  conversant  with  the 
sign-language,  desires  a  position  as  teacher  or  supervisor  of  girls.  Best 
references.  Addres?  Graduate,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annaiit, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  PRESENTATION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  aosorbing  question  of  to-day,  in  our  profession,  is  how 
to  teach  the  English  language.  Every  one  of  us  recognizes 
the  difficulty  and  all  are  trying  to  find  the  best  way.  "We  are 
accustomed  to  say,  or  to  hear  it  said,  that  the  English  language 
is  foreign  to  the  deaf  child,  that  his  natural  or  native  language 
is  pantomime  or  sign -language ;  the  same  would  be  true  of  any 
other  tongue.  Whether  it  be  foreign  or  natural  does  not  enter 
into  the  consideration  in  this  paper.  In  the  discussions  of  the 
hoxo  to  teach,  both  in  our  profession  and  outside  of  it,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  overlook  the  more  vital  consideration  of  vohaJt  to 
teach.  All  the  aids  and  ways  we  employ  have  in  view  this  one 
object — teaching  the  English  language.  The  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  describe  a  method  of  presenting  language  which 
in  its  simplicity  and  naturalness  seems  excellent,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  many  of  the  plans  in  vogue. 

In  this  plan  two  self-evident  truths  must  be  considered: 
that  a  deaf  child  has  no  language,  and,  as  a  corollary,  he  cannot 
give  what  he  does  not  possess.  It  is  based  upon  these  two 
propositions :  First,  that  the  pupil  receives  his  language  from 
his  teacher,  and,  second,  that  he  can  take  in  his  knowledge  in 
the  form  of  complete  thoughts  as  well  as  in  simple  ideas. 

Grammarians  tell  us  that  a  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea ;  that 
a  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  expressing  a  complete 
thought.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
deaf  are  not  in  the  mastery  of  ideas,  but  in  the  arranging  of 
them  in  the  forms  which  express  complete  thoughts.  They 
are,  proverbially,  accurate  spellers.  It  is  always  a  cause  of 
comment  by  public  school  teachers,  in  visiting  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  that  their  spelling  is  correct ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  won- 
derment in  their  minds  how  and  why  this  is  so,  while  they  have 
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BO  much  difficulty  at  this  point.  The  explanation  is  easy :  they 
are  taught  correct  spelling ;  they  have  the  correct  forms  in 
their  minds ;  they  have  learned  the  words  by  sight.  If  the 
orthogi'aphy  be  faulty,  they  do  not  recognize  the  word ;  it  is  a 
new  one,  expressing  another  idea,  if  it  expresses  anything  to 
them.  Hearing  children  bring  to  their  aid  their  knowledge  of 
sound,  and  through  this  avenue  get  the  meaning ;  not  so  with 
the  deaf  ones.  The  teacher  has  given  this  accurate  knowledge 
of  orthography;  the  children  have  learned  this  vocabulary 
accurately,  a  word  at  a  time.  This  holds  in  all  our  methods  as 
regards  ideas,  but  it  does  not  obtain  when  we  explore  the  wider 
realm  of  complete  thoughts. 

Every  teacher  knows  the  utter  blankness  of  the  deaf  child's 
mind  as  he  enters  school.  He  knows  all  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  and  mastered ;  ideas  are  to  be  presented  and  the  names 
written  and  learned,  and  so  on.  Thus  far  in  the  work  the 
plans  followed  are  good,  but  right  here  come  in  the  multi- 
tudinous questions  of  how  now  to  proceed.  Each  teacher  has 
his  own  method  of  procedure.  In  the  near  future  the  child 
has  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  ideas  and  their  proper  signs, 
and  then  trouble  begins. 

When  new  subject-matter  is  presented,  whether  it  be  by 
pantomime,  by  signs,  by  actions,  by  the  use  of  objects,  by 
speech,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  trans- 
late into  the  English  language  that  which  has  been  given  to 
him  as  above.  At  this  point  is  a  block  of  stumbling  to  many 
teachers.  They  expect  from  the  pupil  something  which  he  does 
not  possess,  that  which  he  has  never  had ;  in  shoi*t,  a  transla- 
tion into  English.  No  instructor  has  a  right  to  demand  this 
of  a  pupil ;  nevertheless  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  do  the 
work,  and  of  course  he  will  do  the  best  he  can.  He  has  all 
the  ideas  necessary  to  express  the  thought,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  to  put  them  together  in  the  forms  which  our  lan- 
guage requires.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  thought  is 
not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  them. 

This  pupil,  who  began  his  work  with  a  mind  as  free  from  all 
knowledge  of  language,  of  "  mutisms,^'  and  all  other  peculiari- 
ties, as  a  sheet  of  wliite  paper,  begins  to  fumble  around 
among  the  disjointed  ideas,  the  signs  for  which  he  has  learned 
correctly,  to  find  enough  words  to  express  the  thoughts 
which  have  been  presented.  He  does  his  best,  but  of  course 
these  ideas  will  be  wiitten  in  a  promiscuous  and  un-English 
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order,  and  chaos  prevails.  Then  begins  the  work  of  trans- 
posing  words,  of  iixing  up  this  faulty  work,  until  both  teacher 
and  pupil  despair  of  ever  getting  good  language.  The  Eng- 
lish is  mixed.  Our  articulation  friends  attribute  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  to  the  sign- language  and  the  generally  mistaken  sign 
or  manual  methods.  Then  our  sign  friends  point  to  the  efforts 
of  the  poor  Indian,  or  the  foreigner,  to  acquire  our  idioms 
and  say>  Not  so,  for  they  have  hearing,  and  signs  are  not  used.  / 
A  Chinaman  recently  had  the  following  notice  inserted  in  a 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  paper,  and  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  sign-language : 

I  have  a  tame  cat  in  lost  on  the  23th  of  april  it  is  about  nine  poniidH 
his  breast  all  are  white  the  hands  and  legs  both  are  white  but  his  behind 
leg  outside  part  have  a  Gray  Color  and  his  back  are  all  gray  but  the 
back  have  a  white  blue  spot  on  it  his  muzzle  is  red  and  his  liead  is  liglit 
black  his  nake  have  a  iron  ring  on  it  and  with  six  Chinese  money  to  tie  it 
tight  on  the  iron  ring  in  his  nake  if  any  people  know  where  he  was  bring 
back  to  me  I  will  prefer  to  give  him  two  dollars  for  reward. 

We  are  looking  for  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  such 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  teaching  the  idiomatic 
use  of  our  language  to  a  people  who  have  no  language.  To 
the  mind  of  the  writer  the  weak  point  in  our  system  is  this : 
We  demand  of  our  pupils  that  which  they  do  not  have.  Wo 
expect  of  them,  in  the  form  of  translations,  expressions  for 
complete  thoughts  which  they  have  never  seen,  which  they 
have  never  been  taught.  This  brings  us  to  our  first  proposi- 
tion— that  the  pupil  should  receive  his  language  from  his 
teacher. 

Wliat  is  language  t  It  is  a  medium  through  which  we  look 
to  see  the  thought  behind.  It  is  a  window.  As  I  sit  at  my 
window  I  look  out.  I  see  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds. 
I  do  not  see  the  glass ;  it  is  simply  the  medium  through  which 
I  look.  Our  pupils  are  prone  to  look  at  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence and  ti*y  to  find  out  what  they  inilividually  mean.  They 
are  looking  at  the  glass,  not  at  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
birds.  To  remedy  this  weakness,  to  teach  them  to  think 
things  and  not  words,  to  think  in  complete  thoughts  and  not 
in  their  parts,  is  the  desideratum.  When  we  see  a  horse,  we 
think  of  him  as  a  horse,  not  as  an  animal  with  four  legs,  a 
mouth,  a  nose,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail.  "When  we  see  a  city  in  the 
distance,  we  see  it  as  a  whole ;  as  we  approach,  it  we  see  its 
steeples,  houses,'and  streets.     Even  so  in  presenting  language 
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to  these  people,  who  have  no  language,  it  should  be  presented 
to  them  as  it  is  to  us,  in  its  completeness. 

This  is  the  plan : 

The  teacher  gives  the  subject-matter,  whether  it  be  primary 
work  or  advanced,  whether  it  be  the  simplest  language  or  the 
more  complex,  by  pantomime,  or  by  the  sign-language,  or  by 
the  use  of  objects,  or  by  actions,  or  by  speech,  or  by  any  other 
means,  so  that  his  pupils  have  an  accurate,  definite  under- 
standing of  what  was  said.  Then  the  teacher  writes  on  the 
black-board.  He  states  in  pure,  smooth,  idiomatic  English 
what  the  pupils  akeady  have  seen — what  they  know.  He 
makes  it  a  point  to  use  the  best  expression  of  which  he  is 
capable,  with  strict  regard  for  all  the  rules  which  pertain  to 
correct  writing. 

Ah  he  writes,  the  pupils  follow  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
expressions  before  them,  with  their  attention  riveted  and  in- 
tense, with  their  power  of  memory  exercised  to  its  limit,  for 
they  know  that  this  is  but  a  panoramic  view  passing  before 
them  of  that  which  they  have  just  witnessed,  by  whatever 
means  it  may  have  been  presented.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
ask  any  questions  as  regards  new  words  or  new  expressions. 

The  thoughts  have  already  been  presented ;  this,  now,  is  the 
expression.  After  a  moment^s  look  the  work  is  erased.  The 
pupils  reproduce  it.  They  have  taken  it  in  as  a  whole.  They 
have  English  language  smooth,  accurate,  idiomatic.  This  plan 
presupposes  that  the  pupils  did  not  have  the  expressions  de- 
sired ;  it  has  not  required  of  them  that  which  they  did  not  have ; 
the  teacher  has  given  them  the  correct  forms  and  they  have 
taken  them  in  their  completeness,  and  appropriated  them  to 
their  use.  The  new  expressions  belong  to  them.  The  true 
principles  have  been  kept  in  view.  Ideas  have  been  presented 
and  their  names  written.  Necessity  for  certain  expressions 
has  been  created,  and  the  forms  provided.  By  this  means  the 
closest  attention  of  the  class  is  secured,  the  most  rapid  thought 
developed,  and  memory  exercised. 

No  method  of  presenting  language  that  ever  we  have  seen 
is  so  intense,  or  develops  every  faculty  of  the  mind  to  so  great 
an  extent.  Since  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Nebraska 
school  we  have  had  the  smoothest  idiomatic  language,  the  best 
monthly  letters  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  demand  of  Helen  Keller  upon  her  teacher  for  thought, 
complete  thought  and  not  individual  words,  is  directly  on  this 
line. 
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The  teacher  can  accomplish  so  much  more,  can  increase  the 
amoimt  of  language  given,  over  any  other  way  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

Some  may  say  that  this  destroys  originality ;  that  it  is  simply 
memory  work.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  have  no 
language  with  which  to  be  original,  and  that  it  is  memory,  not 
of  words,  but  of  thoughts  presented. 

In  the  construction  of  a  house,  the  carpenter  has  his  framing 
done  before  he  builds.  When  the  time  to  erect  the  structure 
comes,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  frames  which  fit.  He  will 
put  door-frames  in  door-ways,  and  window-frames  in  window- 
openings.  He  may  break  or  mar  some  of  them ;  if  so,  he  must 
make  new  ones.  This  is  true  of  this  method  of  teaching.  The 
pupil  may  mar  and  disfigure  »and  forget  his  forms,  and  proba- 
bly will ;  if  so,  he  must  draw  upon  his  source  of  supply  for 
others  ready  made,  and  not  be  obliged  to  look  up  the  lumber, 
hammer,  saw,  and  nails  to  make  them.  By  this  means  the  pupil 
need  not  grope  about  in  the  dark  among  his  many  ideas  to  find 
the  forms  he  wants.  They  are  in  the  mind  ready  made,  and 
when  the  necessity  for  their  use  comes  up  he  knows  where  to 
find  them. 

JOHN  A.  GILLESPIE,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  Vie  Nebraska  TnHtitutey  Ot/uiha,  Neb. 


HEREDITARY  DEAFNESS. 

If  the  laws  of  heredity  that  arc  known  to  hrild  in  the  case  of  animals 
also  apply  to  man,  the  intermarriage  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  through  a 
number  of  successive  generations  should  n^sult  in  the  formation  of  a 
deaf  variety  of  the  human  race. — A.  (J.  Jielly  Afeinmr^  p.  4. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unbiased  men,  who  have 
studied  and  observed,  tliat  these  laws  do  apply  to  man  as 
well  as  to  other  animals.  Yet  many  believe  Dr.  BelFs  position 
is  untenable.  Certain  characteristics  are  more  readily  trans- 
missible than  others.  It  is  claimed  that  certain  peculiarities 
defy  transmission,  and  deafness  is  classed  with  these.  No 
analogy  from  the  lower  animals  can  be  conclusive  until  it  is 
proved  that  tliese  animals  may  iulierit  the  peculiarity  in 
question,  i.  e.,  deafness.     Concerning  deafness,  Ribot  says : 
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To  be  conj^eni tally  deaf  and  dumb  exerts  a  well-known  and  unfor- 
tunate influence  on  the  development  of  the  intellect.  *  *  ♦  If 
this  infirmity  is  transmissible,  heredity  may  be  said  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  essence  of  intellect.  But  this  form  of  heredity  is  dispateil.  — 
Heredity,  p.  42. 

Heredity. — There  is  one  law  of  transmission  under  which 
all  life  has  been  propagated  since  vitality  has  existed — the 
law  of  heredity  or  uniformity.  "  Like  begets  like,"  "  bred  in 
the  bone,"  and  other  popular  expressions,  show  the  general 
belief  in  the  principle  of  inheritance.  The  breeder,  the  theo- 
logian, the  scientist,  alike  acknowledge  the  uniformity  of  de- 
scent. Histoi*y,  so  far  back  as  the  study  leads  us,  shows  that 
the  diflFerences  between  the  races  have  been  clearly  marked. 
The  Caucasian,  the  Turanian,  and  the  Negro,  each  reproduce 
characteristics  true  to  his  race.  The  negro  is  not  product 
by  the  white  man,  nor  does  he  ever  see  the  essentials  of  that 
race  in  his  oflFspring.  Let  us  leave  the  races  and  go  more 
into  detail.  Instances  of  inheritance  of  external  structure, 
intellect,  idiocy,  mental  diseases,  idiosyncrasies,  anomalies, 
moral  nature,  and  predisposition  to  vice  in  all  its  phases,  show 
that  heredity  is  not  only  general  in  its  demands,  but  controls 
the  minutest  peculiarities. 

When  we  consider  the  delicate  and  intricate  nature  of  the 
ovum,  we  can  realize  somewhat  of  the  power  of  heredity,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has  many  exceptions.  The  slight- 
est accident  to  the  embryo  may  result  in  deformity  or  death. 
Placing  a  hen^s  ^^^^  on  end  during  the  period  of  incubation 
produces  a  monstrosity.  Even  the  most  insignificant  cause 
produces  an  effect  apparently  out  of  all  proportion.  Heredity 
is  the  rule,  but  it  has  never  been  fuUy  realized.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  similarity  that  exists  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species  or  variety,  no  two  organized  bodies  are 
ever  alike.  The  differentiation  of  all  life  is  so  clearly  marked 
that  the  courtiers  of  Alfonso  X.  sought  in  vain  for  two  leaves 
alike.  Diversity  is  constantly  appearing,  but,  as  it  occurs  in 
every  conceivable  way,  we  cannot  say  it  is  controlled  by  any 
law.  Under  such  a  law  we  must  have  certain  forms  under 
which  variations  appear,  certain  ends  toward  which  we  can 
expect  the  tendency  to  exert  itself.  To  a  great  extent  the 
exceptions  to  heredity  are  the  results  of  prenatal  influences 
and  trnnsforraations  of  heredity.  We  may  regard  other  ex- 
ceptions as  fortuitous  variations. 
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Heredity  being  the  rule,  what  are  its  relations  to  spontaneity? 
When  a  variation  has  occurred,  how  will  heredity  act  in  regard 
to  the  infraction  of  the  kiw  of  transmission  ?  There  is  a  de. 
cided  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  variation  as  an  hereditary 
one,  but  this  is  often  against  great  odds.  The  general  opinion 
is  that,  in  a  few  generations,  the  variation  will  run  its  course 
and  the  normal  type  reappear.  This  opinion  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, correct.  Haeckel*  has  well  defined  heredity  as  memory, 
and  variation  as  perception  of  new  relations.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  perpetuate  a  vanation  as  hereditary,  yet  the  mem- 
ory of  a  long  ancestry  is  so  potent  that  many  reversions  will 
take  place.  If  the  divergence  in  question  does  not  occur  in  a 
number  of  individuals,  and  if  a  rigid  selection  is  not  made  for 
a  number  of  successive  generations,  there  is  little  probability 
of  its  becoming  fixed.  But,  given  these  conditions,  its  pei*j)e- 
tuity  is  certain,  unless  the  peculiarity  is  one  which  seriously 
diminishes  vitality.  In  that  case  the  variety  would  eventually 
die  out. 

Bui'dacht  cites  an  instance  of  sex  digitism  which  continued 
for  four  generations,  but  the  normal  steadily  gained  ground  in 
the  following  ratio : 

1st  generation,  as  1  to  35. 

2d  generation,  as  1  to  14. 

3d  generation,  as  1  to  3:^. 

But  let  us  suppose  this  family  to  have  married  into  one 
which  possessed  the  same  anomaly,  and  let  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  be  only  of  people  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  hand, 
while  all  reversions  to  the  normal  ty]>e  were  rigidly  excluded ; 
in  the  course  of  generations  there  would  be  a  vanety  of  peo- 
ple breeding  as  true  to  its  kind  as  the  Caucasian  to  his  race. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  perceptions  of  new  relations  become 
fixed  as  memory,  and  the  older  memory  fails  to  be  re(;alled. 
If  there  be  a  law  of  diversity,  it  is  that,  a  vanation  once  fixed, 
other  variations  tend  in  that  direction. 

One  does  not  have  to  en<lorse  evolution  in  totf>  to  believe 
that  all  the  races  of  mankind  are  the  desrent  of  one  common 
ancestry.  There  is  the  Htrongest  of  evidence  fr>r  believing  such 
to  be  the  case.  Yet,  so  far  from  reversions  to  the  primitive 
type  occurring,  recent  invfrMtigations  show  that  "  the  perma- 
nence of  types  for  3,500  yi'urH  is  asHured." 

•  *•  (ttMivuiiHlf  l*i/jniUirr.  Vurtnigf,''  ii,  p.  7*2. 
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tral  line.      This  is  called  indirect  or  collateral  heredity.     T 
analogy  of  alternating  generations  enables  us  better  to  unde  ^ 
stand  such  complicated  cases  of  atavism.      Chamisso,  in  181 
discovered  that  salpae  are  alternately  free  and  aggregate^ 
The  young  never  resemble  the  pai*ent,  but  always  the  gran*' 
parent.     Three  different  intervening  forms  are  found  betw 
two  perfect  types  of  the  medusa,  as  follows  : 

1st  generation,  medusa. 

2d  generation,  ciliated  larva. 

3d  generation,  polyp. 

4th  generation,  strobila. 

5th  generation,  medusa. 

It  is  evident  the  strobila.  polyp,  and  ciliated  larva  each 
sessed  the  characteristics  of  the  medusa  in  a  latent  state  : 
one,  two,  and  three  generations  are  respectively  required 
these  to  becx>me  manifest. 

In  the  same  manner  secondary  characteristics  of  one  sex 
dormant  or  latent  in  the  other.     "  We  can  thus  understa^ 
how,  for  instance,  it  is  possible  for  a  good  milking  cow  to  t 
niit  her  good  milking  qualities  through  her  male  offspring 
future  generations,  for  we  may  confidently  believe  that  th 
qualities  are  present,  though  latent,  in  the  males  of  each  g 
eration.''     (Darwin,  Variation,  etc.,  vol.  ii.)     It  is  evident  tL 
certain  characteristics  may  be  transmitted  in  a  latent  state 
one,  two,  or  even  a  number  of  generations,  and  suddenly  re 
pear.     An  ancestor  transmits  certain  peculiarities  in  a  latt 
state.     If  these  pecuharities  become  patent  in  a  case  of  grai 
parent  and  gi*andchild,  it  is  called  atavism ;  if  they  appear, 
instance,  in  uncle  and  nephew,  it  is  called  indirect  or  collate: 
heredity. 

Deafness   runs   in   certain  families,  notwithstanding  marx Jy 

members  of  these  families  may  hear  well.     A  hearing  ancesb^i-^-^^i" 
has  the  latent  characteristics  of  deafness,  and  these  are  tran5 
mitted  to  his  descendants.     In  only  a  few  of  his  descendanti 
may   deafness   appear ;    yet   all   possess    potential    deafness- 
Theory  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  hearing  members  oi 
such  families  are  likely  to  have  deaf  children.     The  facts  con- 
firm this  view.     Deafness  comes  from  fewer  families  than  is 
generally  supposed.     Out  of  8,054  pupils,  from  nine  institu- 
tions, 7()()  had  deaf  relatives.     These  came  from  437  families. 
Out  of  2,195  pupils,  seven  institutions,  683  children  had  deaf 
relatives.     These  ar<»  from  300  families,  with  a  total  deaf  rela- 
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tionship  of  1,042.  Out  of  4,940  pupils,  ten  iiiHtitutionti,'  1,208 
had  deaf  kinsmen,  I  believe  26  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  have  deaf 
relatives. 

Conaanffuinili/. — There  has  heen  a  prevailing  notion  among 
many  civilized  nalioun,  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  pienent, 
that  couHonguineoiis  maiiiagea  often  result  in  defective  ofT- 
flpring.  Such  marria^^eH  are  held  respoofiible  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  idiotic,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  deformed,  and 
the  deaf.  Alarming  statieticH  have  been  compiled  whioh 
would  prove  conclusively  that  conBanguineouH  marriage  is  a 
terrible  evU,  were  it  not  that  the  strougeat  of  tliene  have 
been  utterly  demoliehed  by  thorough  inventigation.  Too  often 
men  become  so  enthusioetic  on  a  subject  that  they  attach  less 
importance  to  the  truth  than  they  do  to  caiTylng  theii-  point. 
While  I  beUeve  that  con  sanguineous  marriage  is  in  itself  a 
cause  of  deaf-muteness  and  of  other  defects,  I  yet  thiuk  the 
evil  results  of  such  unions  are,  by  many,  greatly  overesti- 
mated. I  discuss  the  subject  here  because  I  think  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  heredity. 

Perhaps  no  one,  who  has  not  tried,  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
obtain  statistics  on  this  subject.  I  have  the  following  fi'om 
uine  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  two  in  Canada : 

Sourcp  All  infcrmation.       Date.      "g      "^  g  |  "S  £ 


, "'.I  R  .__ 

UiuUKSoU  R<:liuol .  I  Bf  JKi 

Nuw  Jnreev  Schoolj  Itpptirt 

Colorikdu  iDHtituW  K«]iort 

Kbdhkh  iDHtitution   KfjHirt 

Ffnna.  InxtitDtioii   It«|iiirt  

lUinuia  Iiutitntum  Rttport  

Qo.  iDBtUution FactH  mid  Ojiiiiioi 

Oa Uriel  Institntii in  Rv[MiTt 

Halifax  Institntii in  FactH  an<l  Ojiinicii 

Totals 


.    1888 

!  im2 

188K 

1885 

.    ISDO 


•Hartford.  Report.  lK87:  T.'xtiN,  IiiHtitiition  Koll ;  Minn..  K-iiort, 
1HK4:  Ky..  Keport.  ie8»i  Kan..  H(<i>ort.  IKUII:  Otiliirio.  It<'|»>rt,  1887: 
New  Jersey,  Kepurt,  IHHTi:  111.,  FnclH  anc)  OpiiiioiiH:  (in..  Fiu'U  aud 
Opinioue:  Mirb,  Kep»rt.  1887. 
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I  find  from  these  figures  thai  8.8  per  cent,  are  children 
related  parents.     In  119  cases  from  Texas,  25  from  On 
and  12  from  Colorado,  it  is  not  known  whether  they  have  d 
relatives  or  not,  so  I  shall  deduct  156  from  the  total  pupi 
This  leaves  9  per  cent,  of  consanguineous  origin.      Bef 
taking  any  of  the  following  percentages,  I  deduct  the  156 
known  cases.     Even  with  this  reduction  I  think  the  num 
of  children  of  unrelated  parents  is  too  large.     It  is  reasons 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  cases  from  the  other  instituti 
are  unknown.     In  addition  to  this,  the  reluctance  with  wU 
some  pai*ents  admit  that  they  are  related  forces  me  to  bell 
that  a  few  others  do  not  tell  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

The  above  figures  do  not  show  how  the  parents  are  re 
in  the  cases  mentioned.      To  find  this  we  are  obliged  to  d 
the  Manitoba  Institution  from  the  list.     This  leaves  ten  im. 
tutions,  with  the  following  figures : 


Institution. 


American  Asylum 

Texas  Asylum 

Minnesota  School 

New  Jersey  School 

Colorado  Institute 

Kansas  Institution 

Pennsylvania  Institution.... 

Illinois  Institution 

Georgia  Institution 

Ontario  Institution 

Totals 


^  o 


289 
530 
446 
129 
139 

mo 

79 

1 ,  880 

258 

908 

5, 270 


Number  of  children  whose  par«5» 
are  related  as  follows : 


U 


First 
cousins. 

1 

Second 
1   cousins. 

Third 
cousins. 

Fourth 
cousii  8. 

es 

• 

19 

4 

8 

4 

1 

21 

2 

23 

4 
2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

13 

4 

7 

i  ' 

2 

3 
17 

1 
9 

70 

9 

33 

18 

7 

5 

5r» 

19 

10 

•  •  •    •  •  • 

247 

79 

51 

17 

3 

8 


2 
1 

«  •  ■ 

2 
0 
0 


These  figures  show  that  4.8  per  cent,  are  the  off8prin^>-     of 
first  cousins.     But  some  of  these  have  deaf  relatives  other  t-JLi  nn 
brother  or  sister,  and  deafness,  or  at  least  a  tendency  to  cie*^/- 
ness,  may  be  a  family  chai-actenstic.     From  four  or  five      of 
these  institutions  I  find  that  about  four  twenty-sevenths  ha.  Te 
deaf  relatives.     Assuming  this  proportion  for  the  whole  a:md 
deducting  17,  the  al)ove  4.8  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  4.1  per  cew'~mt 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  the  proportion  of  man-iages  ^^f 
first  cousins  to  all  marriages  is  uot  so  great  as  4.1  to  1(^  ^). 
*'  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  'judging  from  the  number  of  cases  withiu  li.  :i8 
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own  experience,'  puts  it,  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  first 
and  second  cousins,  beyond  which  degree  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  important  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  at  scarcely  2  per  cent, 
for  the  Middle  States  of  America."  {Annals^  xxi,  208.)  If  Dr. 
Feet's  estimate  is  correct,  the  marriages  of  first  cousins  alone 
would  certainly  fall  considerably  below  2  per  cent.,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  does. 

*•*'  It  is  not  denied  by  the  writers  who  defend  the  intermar- 
riage of  kindred  that  family  diseases  and  defects,  if  any  such 
exist,  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  and  intensified  by  inheritance 
from  consanguineous  parents,  just  as  they  would  be  by  inher- 
itance from  parents  of  the  most  remote  and  divergent  races, 
provided  a  predisposition  to  the  same  disease  existed  in  each." 
{An7ial8,  xxi,  211.)  In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  selection  is  made  in 
regard  to  a  certain  disease  or  defect.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  mere  kinship  of  the  parents  could  prevent  the 
same  defect  appearing  in  the  offspring. 

With  animals,  to  secure  vigorous  and  fertile  offspring,  there 
must  be  a  strong  similarity,  and  yet  a  diversity  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parents.  The  similarity  must  be  to  the  extent 
of  belonging  to  the  same  species  or  race,  while  the  diversity  is 
shown  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  the  crossing  of  breeds  or  varie- 
ties. It  is  the  same  with  man.  As  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  says,  '^  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Russian  blood 
seems  to  mingle  beneficially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  American, 
apparently  producing  increased  vigor  in  the  offspring."  (Mar- 
riage, second  edition,  p.  17.) 

In  order  that  the  reproductive  particles  of  the  male  and  the 
female  may  properly  co-ordinate,  they  must  be  of  a  very  simi- 
lar nature.  Yet  these  may  become  too  nearly  identical — as  in 
the  case  of  near  kin — and  the  polarity  of  these  particles  thereby 
become  disturbed.  The  result  in  this  case  will  be  something 
abnormal — imbecility,  blindness,  malformation,  deaf-muteness, 
or  some  other  variation.  I  use  the  word  polarity  because  I 
lack  a  better  term.  There  are  cases  of  indirect  heredity  in 
which  cousins  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  do  their 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  Evil  results  might  flow  from  their 
marriage.  Again,  say  the  mothers  of  two  cousins  are  sisters, 
and  each  of  the  childi*en  have  the  characteristics  of  the  father ; 
it  is  probable  their  marriage  would  result  in  healthy  children. 

My  theory  makes  consanguineous  maniage  in  itself  a  cause 
of  deafness,  yet  accounts  for  the  apparent  exceptions.  This 
theory,  however,  may  be  subject  to  adverse  criticism. 
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A  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race. — Deafness  is  her 
ilHry.     Were  the  conditions  given,  a  deaf  variety  of  the  hum 
race  could  be  formed  after  a  number  of  successive 
But  do  any  of  the  conditions  exist  ? 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  marriages  of  the  deaf, 


rule,  are  not  so  fruitful  of  offspring  as  those  of  their  m<rr--^^^ 
fortunate  neighbors.     A  large  proportion  will  never  mi 


The  affliction  which  deprived  many  of  hearing  also  seriou^gs^;^^^^  i ' 
impaired  their  health — ^and  of  a  few  I  may  say  their  intell^s^^  -^c^f 
If  these  do  marry  we  need  not   expect  many  generations.  ^ 

descendants.     A  number  of  the  deaf  seek  to  lessen  the  pr^c^^T^ 
ability  of  perpetuating  their  "  inconvenience "  by  niarryi^:^-^ 
hearing  people.     However,  the  odds  are  against  such  a  un-:5 


being  desirable.     There  would  often  be  a  difficult  and  unsa  ^  :M.t4^ 
factory   method   of   communication   between  man   and  ^i:f  ^ 
Besides,  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  deaf  and  deaf,  togeiS^^  ^^ 
with  theii*  easy  means  of   communication,  makes  it  alnm  m-  ^r-  ^^^ 
natural  that  they  should   seek  helpmeets  having  the  em^m-^-^^^ 
affection. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  would  classify  the  deaf 
follows : 

Class  1.  Family  congenital.     Bom  deaf.     Deaf  relatives. 

Class  2.  Family  nou-cougenital.      Not    bom    deaf, 
relatives. 

Class  3.  Sporadic.     Born  deaf.     No  deaf  relatives. 

Class  4.  Adventitious.     Not  born  deaf.     No  deaf  relati^Xr—  .^s. 

I  have  statistics  of  1,129  pupils  from  three  institutions'*^  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  find  they  are  distribia  "^fci-ed 
among  these  four  classes  in  the  following  manner:  Vwrm  ^  jU 
congenital,  191 ;  family  non-congenital,  86 ;  sporadic,  1  >  ^5 ; 
adventitious,  667.  I  think  these  figures  give  a  fair  averages  :^or 
the  deaf  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  suppose  this  number  of  deaf-mutes  to  marry,    i  ^    nj 
allowing  twenty  per  cent,  to  marry  healing  people,  how  wo  m_  i/d 
they  pair  off  ?     I  submitted  the  (question  to  Dr.  D.  S.  Boel  ^n- 
hamer.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Trinity  University,  Tetk  "«-ja- 
cana,  Texas,  who  gave  me  the  following  reply : 

Twenty  per  cent,  miirrying  heariuj^  people 3l?,-7 

Sponidie  marrying  sporadic 24 

Family  congenital  marrying  family  congenital *J0 

Family  non-congenital  marrying  family  uon-congenitiil 6* 

♦Minn.,  Itoport,  1H81  ;   Ky..  Report,  1883:   Kan.,  Report,  IH'.H}, 
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AdventitiouH  marrying  udventitioUR 31fi 

Sporadic  marrying  family  congenital 50 

8()oradic  marrying  family  non-congenital 22 

Sporadic  marrying  adventitious \1^ 

Family  congenital  marrying  family  non -congenital 24 

Family  congenital  marrying  adventitioun 180 

Family  non-congenital  marrying  adventitious 82 

Total 1,129 

The  above  is  the  result  of  considering  the  forming  of  pairs  as  simple 
events,  tlie  figures  being  given  in  round  and  even  numbers. 

Let  us  look  at  these  figures.  In  225  cases  the  probability 
of  perpetuating  the  affliction  is  lessened  by  marrying  hearing 
people.  In  390  there  is  a  family  taint  of  deafness  on  the  side 
of  one  or  both  parties.  A  congenital  characteristic  is  not 
necessaidly  inherited,  yet  it  may  be  transmitted  and  become 
hereditary  in  the  child  and  grandchild.  There  is  a  probability 
of  the  24  marriages  between  sporadic  and  sporadic,  and  the 
174  between  sporadic  and  adventitious,  resulting  in  a  number 
of  deaf  children.  Whether  or  not  an  acquired  peculiarity  can 
be  transmitted  is  a  mooted  question ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Warring 
Wilkinson  says,  "Any  defect  in  parents  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  offspring  than  if  such  defect  did  not  exist  in  the 
parents.^'  The  316  marriages  between  adventitious  and  ad- 
ventitious would  be  more  likely  to  result  in  deaf  offspring 
than  would  the  same  number  of  marriages  among  hearing 
people. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  is  no  alai*mist.  He  merely  sees  that  condi- 
tions exist  under  which  the  deaf  population  must  necessarily 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  general  population.  There 
will  never  be  the  rigid  selection  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race,  but  the  result  will  be  vir- 
tually  the  same — an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes.  How  can  men  and  women,  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  consistently  encour- 
age marriages  which,  in  all  probability,  will  biing  more  unfor 
tunates  into  the  world? 

HARKIS  TAYLOR. 
Instructor  in  the  7VavM  JSchfwl,  Awftin,  Texim. 
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The  contentB  of  the  following  article  represent  a  personal 
experience.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  subject  dis- 
cussed at  any  length  in  my  experience  as  a  teacher.  Its  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  questioned.  I  have  made  no  preten- 
sions to  a  complete  discussion,  aiming  rather  to  open  the  way 
for  teachers  of  a  wider  experience,  and  incidentally  to  remind 
the  profession  of  a  few  impoi*tant  obUgations  resting  on  it. 
Have  teachers  stopped  to  think  how  many  young  hearts  are 
discouraged  on  account  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  ef 
forts  1  Surely  all  of  us  have  arrived  at  periods  in  our  experience 
as  teachers  when  this  question  has  stared  us  iy  the  face.  We 
have  no  time  for  such  reflections  in  the  school-room,  during 
the  daily  exercises,  but  when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  over 
and  the  teacher  iinds  time  in  his  own  home  to  study  the  char- 
acters and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  he  begins  to  see  his  short- 
comings, where  he  has  failed,  and  where  he  can  improve  on 
certain  methods  employed.  Above  all,  he  desires  to  find  some 
means  by  which  the  disheartened  pupil  may  be  encouraged. 
When  thinking  of  this  latter  class  of  pupils,  the  true  teacher 
usually  gives  himself  a  severe  upbraiding  for  some  occasions 
where  he  has  not  fulfilled  that  high  obligation. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher,  however  interested  in 
the  work,  to  pass  carelessly  by  the  efforts  of  the  child.  We 
forget  that  we  are  the  censors  of  our  pupils,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  ofiice  is  neither  abused  nor  neglected. 
The  pupil  naturally  trusts  to  our  impartiality  in  the  former 
case,  and  to  our  interest  in  their  welfare  in  the  latter.  I  have 
sometimes  been  made  to  feel  that  I  was  not  doing  my  whole 
duty  when  reflecting  upon  some  cases  of  this  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  my  charge,  and  I  have  often  felt  a  degree  of  con- 
demnation for  the  indifference  that  I  have  almost  instinctively 
shown  in  cases  where  the  pupil  has  depended  on  my  sense  of 
justice  in  rewarding  his  efforts. 

We  go  into  the  school-room  confronted  by  a  score  of  faces, 
eager,  anxious,  longing.  Many  of  us  have  entered  school  so 
often  before  in  our  experience  that  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
we  formerly  possessed  has  lagged.  The  work  has  become  a 
sort  of  routine,  and  routine  hi  a  school  for  the  deaf  is  dry  in- 
deed. There,  if  anywhere,  is  tact  needed — tact  to  see  the  mo- 
ment an  exercise  has  ceased  to  be  interesting,  and  to  effect  a 
change  that  will  be  both  welcome  and  beneficial.     Happily  for 
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the  profession  of  teaching  the  deaf,  the  necessity  for  move> 
ments  of  the  limbs  in  the  act  of  signing  serves  to  keep  alive  our 
energy  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  common  school. 

Feelings  of  weariness  or  trouble,  or  very  often  a  slight  in- 
disposition, will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  teacher  into  a 
careless  mood.  While  in  such  a  state,  the  child  comes  with 
his  slate  full  of  work,  the  fruits  of  an  hour's  labor.  The  teacher 
too  often  gives  it  a  cursory  glance,  mayhap  finds  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  mark  a  couple  of  mistakes,  which  he  does  in  a  per- 
functoi7  way,  and  returns  it  to  the  child  without  a  word  of 
comment,  either  of  criticism,  praise,  or  suggestion.  The  child 
is  disappointed.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  ?  If  an  hour  of 
perhaps  careful  work  provokes  no  smile  of  approval,  what  ad- 
vantage in  trying  it  again  ?  If  the  teacher  does  not  explain  to 
him  the  reasons  for  certain  corrections,  what  will  he  do  but  re- 
peat the  same  mistakes  ?  The  importance  of  this  should  be 
emphasized.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  mistakes  of  the  pupils 
that  the  teacher  often  looks  upon  as  the  result  of  indifference  or 
stubbornness.  The  teacher  thinks  it  is  the  child's  fault,  whereas 
the  principles  involved  have  never  been  explained  to  him.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  teacher  and  not  with  the  pupil  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  lay  down  rules 
for  action,  and  to  assign  reasons  for  certain  things  where  such 
are  necessary.  If  the  teacher  has  not  yet  mastered  these  things, 
it  would  seem  the  advisable  thing  for  him  to  learn  them  himself 
ere  he  essays  to  tell  the  less  comprehensive  mind  of  the  child 
how  the  thing  is  done,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  nor  dis- 
appointed if  these  principles  ai*e  not  everlastingly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  one  explanation,  even  though 
a  vigorous  and  thorough  one.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
it  a  few  times  to  the  class  in  its  entirety,  and  possibly  to  give 
a  few  private  explanations  to  the  less  apt  ones.  It  may  make 
the  cold  perspiration  stand  out  on  our  brows  to  contemplate 
the  amoimt  of  patience  required  to  carry  out  all  this,  but,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  display  a  great  amount  of  patience,  we 
have  missed  our  calling.  L^  us  not  be  impatient  with  the 
children. 

The  chances  ai'e  they  remember  about  as  well  as  we  our- 
selves did  when  we  were  pupils.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  child  rarely  looks  at  life,  especially  school 
life,  in  that  serious  way  that  affected  us  only  after  we  began 
to  realize  that  upon  the  proper  improvement  of  our  time  at 
school  depended  the  measure  of  our  success  in  life. 
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This  subject  is  not  only  valuable  to  the  whole  class,  but  to 
the  so-called  slow  ones  in  a  special  degree.  Many  a  ^^  slow  " 
pupil  has  been  discouraged  almost  to  capitulation  by  this  lack 
of  proper  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  When  a 
boy  of  this  kind  is  sent  to  his  seat,  with  slate  covered  with  un- 
sympathetic marks  of  correction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
drops  into  his  seat  dejectedly.  And  it  is  less  surprising  that 
he  is  soon  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  skepticisms  concern- 
ing the  value  of  school.  The  teacher  who  pursues  this  course 
does  not  reflect  credit  on  himself.  He  is  giving  notice  to  his 
poor  pupils  that  to  be  a  grown-up  person,  and  a  success  in 
life,  they  must  be  sad,  surly,  and  awfully  severe.  Now  this  is 
a  moral  wrong.  Life  is  serious  enough,  from  its  very  nature, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  add  to  it. 
What  we  need  in  life  is  sunshine,  not  alone  from  the  great 
source  of  light,  but  reflected  from  the  face  of  every  teacher. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  teacher  to  show  indifference  con- 
cerning the  results  of  the  child's  labor.  Granted  that  a  child 
is  stupid,  or  inapt  at  learning,  is  it  any  fault  of  his  ?  Is  the 
unfortunate  one,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  mental  capa- 
bilities somewhat  inferior  to  those  of  his  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bor, to  be  passed  carelessly  by  because,  forsooth,  his  grasping 
propensities  are  not  as  great  as  those  of  some  other  pupils  ? 
There  are  many  children  in  our  schools  whose  lives  are  full  of 
sadness  from  this  very  cause.  We  should  reason  with  them, 
show  the  wandering  mind  why  this  expression  is  wrong,  and 
that  other  right.  We  should  give  the  child  to  understand 
that  his  best  efforts  ai*e  appreciated  by  his  teacher,  whose  en- 
couragement counts  more  with  him  than  all  other  sources  com- 
bined. If  the  child  has  done  his  work  even  moderately  well, 
we  should  not  fail  to  praise  him  occasionally.  Let  us  not  be 
so  economical  wiih  our  approving  word  and  reassuring  smile. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  boy  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  under  my  instruction.  I  say  "  good  fortune "  because 
the  results  of  that  experience  were  highly  beneficial  to  me  in 
my  after  experience.  How  the  little  fellow  used  to  watch  my 
pencil  as  it  went  hastily  through  his  work,  turning  a  slight 
shade  more  crimson  with  each  additional  stroke.  At  first  dis- 
couragement was  depicted  on  the  boy's  face.  Then  the  innate 
goodness  of  the  little  fellow,  and  his  undoubted  anxiety  to 
learn,  stiiTed  me  to  pity,  and  the  amount  of  patience  I  showed 
him  that  year  was  surprising  even  to  myself.     I  don't  remem- 
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ber  that  he  ever  failed  to  get  a  smile  from  me.  And  he,  in 
turn,  never  failed  to  go  at  his  next  task  with  renewed  energy. 
It  was  my  satisfaction,  before  the  close  of  that  year,  to  see  this 
same  boy  pushing  along  toward  the  head  of  the  class.  After 
the  con-ections  had  been  made  on  his  slate  he  did  not  go  to  his 
seat  and  fall  into  a  trance.  .  He  seemed  reassured  with  the 
belief  that  his  teacher  was  in  sympathy  with  him. 

"  O,"  say  some,  ^^  this  matter  of  complimenting  the  pupils  is 
one  that  should  not  be  handled  indiscriminately.     Some  chil- 
dren, like  some  grown  people,  are  already  so  conceited  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  say  anything  commendatory  of  their  work." 
There  are  none  so  conceited  but  they  can  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  well-directed  word  of  praise.     It  is  human  nature  to 
enjoy  praise.     Not  only  that,  it  deniafufs  it.     Let  us  study 
ourselves  as  teachers  for  a  moment.     What  do  we  think  if  the 
superintendent  or  principal  under  whose  direction  we  are  labor- 
ing withholds  altogether  his  opinions  of  our  work  ?     In  truth, 
do  we  not  expect  a  word  of  encouragement  from  him  now  and 
tiien,   and  are  not  our  feelings  hurt  if  we  do  not  get  it?     A 
'fceacher  has  excellent  reason  to  feel  a  suspicion  that  his  work 
Is  not  entu'ely  satisfactory  if  he  teach  from  September  till  June 
without  a  word  commendatory  of  his  work  from  his  principal. 
If,  then,  we  enjoy  a  little  encouragement  from  our  supenor 
officers,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  child  enjoys  it 
in  an  equal  degree  from  his  superioi*  ?     Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  man  is  simply  the  boy  grown  up.     And  we  may  remember 
with  equal  profit  that  the  boy  or  girl,  however  tricky,  however 
stupid  he  may  be,  still  has  a  heart  that  is  as  susceptible  to 
cheerful  words  as  our  own.     In  correcting  his  work,  let  us  not 
feel  that  we  are  seeking  our  revenge  for  hie  carelessness,  but 
let  it  be  our  aim  to  lead  him  out  into  the  open  light.     Let  us 
make  it  a  principle,  governing  our  actions  in  the  school-room, 
to  lend  a  word  of  encouragement  as  often  as  our  good  judg- 
ment directs,  and  not  have  it  said  of  us  that  this  stupid  child 
or  that  bright  one  has  lost  valuable  time  in  his  school-life  be- 
cause the  interest  of  the  teacher  was  not  properly  enlisted  in 
his  behalf.     A  word  of  encouragement  often  lifts  weak-kneed 
Christians  from  the  slough  of  despond.     In  like  manner  the 
disheartened  pupil  may  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  knowl- 
edge than  he  has  yet  seen. 

A.  U.  DOWNING, 
Instructor  fn  ihf  Wetftem  Pennsylvania  Inntitutiony 

Bdgetffood  Park,  Pa, 


A  FEW  COMMON  DIFFICULTIES  IN  OUR  WORK. 

Of  the  many  braDches  of  education  there  is  none  so  replete 
with  obstacles  and  difficulties  as  that  branch  which  applies 
itself  to  the  deaf.  From  the  commencement  of  a  deaf  child^s 
school  career  we  have  placed  before  us  one  long,  weary,  uphill 
task,  and  it  is  only  by  a  clear  conception  of  the  difficulties  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  that  we  are  enabled  to  prepare  the 
means  to  gain  success. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf,  more  than  any  other  worker  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  must,  from  the  beginning,  habituate  his 
mind  to  discover  exactly  what  is  his  difficulty  in  performing 
his  work  in  all  its  stages.  The  discovery  of  a  difficulty  is  as 
honorable  an  achievement  as  rendering  assistance  to  surmount 
one.  When  a  physician  has  discovered  the  exact  nature  of  a 
malady  more  than  half  of  his  task  of  restoiing  health  to  the 
sufferer  has  been  accomplished.  The  great  discovery  that  Co- 
lumbus made  was  not  that  of  the  existence  of  America  but  that 
of  the  conception  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  before  he 
achieved  his  fame  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world.  If  we  ap- 
ply this  thought  to  every  branch  of  human  progress  and  in- 
dustry, we  shall  find  that  years  have  been  spent  in  the  same 
every-day  kind  of  routine  simply  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
some  lurking  difficulty.  Men  have  labored  their  lifetime  in  one 
monotonous  strain  because  they  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
there  were  any  difficulties  in  their  daily  vocation,  and  although 
such  difficulties  may  have  been  presented  to  them  in  more  or 
less  vivid  forms,  yet  it  has  never  dawned  on  them  that  such 
difficulties  were  in  reality  finger-posts  of  progress. 

The  difficulty  our  schools  have  in  securing  efficient  teachers 
is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  only  by  a  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  that  the  best  educational  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  co-operation  is  only  possible  where  we  find 
teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work.  Just  as  in  the 
social  and  moral  world  goodness  of  purpose  must  be  the  pre- 
dominant quality  in  a  man  to  surmount  social  and  moral  diffi- 
culties, so  also,  in  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  goodness  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  against  should  be  the  predominating  quality  before 
he  can  be  thorough  master  of  his  subject.  Only  the  man  who 
so  understands  the  work  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  perform 
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succeeds  in  getting  down  to  the  minds  of  the  children.  Emol- 
ument and  encouragement  must  be  the  price  paid  for  such  a 
teacher.  The  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  the  perusal  of 
the  publications  of  the  views  of  our  predecessors,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  colleges  for  training  and  examining  teachers  in 
this  special  work,  provide  a  means  for  i*aising  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  teacher,  and  more  thoroughly  qualifying  him  for 
the  task  he  has  to  fulfil. 

A  proper  classification  of  pupils  is  no  small  difficulty  and  re- 
quires careful,  deliberate  judgment.  The  two  chief  conditions 
of  classification  should  be  that  the  pupils  are  fairly  equal  in 
ability,  with  a  sufficient  number  in  each  class  to  secure  real 
emulation  and  mental  stimulus.  There  exists  a  diversity  of 
ability ;  some  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  one  class  of  subjects 
which  they  have  not  for  others,  therefore  age  and  length  of 
time  at  school  cannot  be  taken  as  the  correct  grounds  for 
classification. 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  what  system  is  best  suited  for  a 
child  is  one  which  can  only  be  determined  after  a  fair  trial. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficulties  the  teacher  finds  in  the 
teaching  of  the  class  subjects :  articulation,  lip-reading,  arith- 
metic, language,  etc.  To  enable  our  pupils  to  gain  facihty  of 
utterance  great  observation  must  be  exercised  by  the  teacher, 
so  that  a  badly  pronounced  word  may  never  be  passed.  How- 
ever well  the  elements  of  speech  may  be  taught,  the  child  will 
require  frequent  correction,  and  it  behooves  a  teacher  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  giving  it.  Results  in  the  speech  of  his 
pupils  will  eventually  be  the  reward  of  his  labors.  A  com- 
mon error  of  many  teachers  is  that  of  watching  a  child^s  lips 
when  it  is  speaking  instead  of  listening  without  observing  the 
position  of  the  lips.  He  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  differ- 
ent motions  of  a  pupil*s  lips  that  he  is  able  to  understand  the 
child,  however  indistinct  his  speech  may  be.  Lip-reading  also 
is  fraught  with  obstacles  which  are  ever  tending  to  discourage 
the  pupil  in  his  endeavors  to  gain  a  free  means  of  communi- 
cation. To  the  deaf  ear  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  pro- 
nunciation or  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  many  of 
our  sounds,  as  t  and  J,  p  and  ^,  f  and  v,  k  and  g^  8  and  z.  etc. 
The  only  means  of  success  is  by  giving  continuous  exercises  on 
those  sounds  and  their  combination.s  prior  to  advancing  to 
words  and  sentences. 

Arithmetic  is  e<|ually  abundant  in  obstacles.     A  child's  first 
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notions  of  number  are  concrete,  therefore  the  earliest  exercises 
in  counting  should  take  the  form  of  counting  actual  objects. 
The  objects  in  a  room — the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window,  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  a  class,  a  handful  of  marbles — all  provide  scope 
in  which  to  convey  to  the  child's  mind  the  elementary  principles 
of  arithmetic.  A  common  mistake  made  by  many  teachers  is 
to  continue  using  these  artifices  too  long,  to  persist  in  showing 
objects  after  the  child  has  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  num- 
bers in  the  abstract.  Concrete  illustrations  should  be  discArded 
as  soon  as  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

It  is  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  written  and  spoken, 
that  we  find  the  pons  asinorum  of  the  deaf.  The  idiomatic 
nature  of  our  language  and  the  different  shades  of  meaning 
applied  to  many  of  our  words  are  a  constant  means  of  thwart- 
ing our  pupils  in  their  acquisitions.  In  the  early  stages  our 
lessons  should  be  simple  and  practical,  using  as  illustrations 
the  circumstances  of  the  child  and  of  those  with  whom  it  comes 
in  daily  contact.  The  primary  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  lesson,  and  success  is  sure  to  attend  it.  It  is  patent  to  the 
knowledge  of  every  teacher  how  limited  are  the  colloquial  ex- 
pressions of  our  pupils  in  and  out  of  school.  This  condition 
can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  ameliorated  by  the  teaching  of 
colloquial  phrases  while  in  the  play-ground  and  during  the 
intervals  of  school,  for  it  is  at  those  periods  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  lucid  illustrations  occurs.  The  difficulty  lies  in  in- 
ducing the  pupil  to  adopt  a  verbal  means  of  expression,  but 
this  can  be  surmounted  by  the  example  of  the  teacher  in 
adopting  verbal  language  in  communication  with  the  pupil  and 
ret| Hiring  him  to  do  the  same.  We,  as  teachers,  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  educational  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  our  c>are, 
and  one  of  our  most  important  duties  is  the  formation  of 
habit.  The  principle  embodied  in  one  of  our  national  prov- 
erbs, "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,"  is  one  fre- 
quently brought  under  our  ol)servation,  and  we  all  recognize 
the  impossibility  for  a  child  to  rise  higher  than  the  standard 
set  before  it.  It  is  only  by  the  constant  persistency  of  the 
teacher  in  putting  before  the  child  an  example  which  induces 
it  to  make  known  its  wants,  complaints,  etc.,  in  verbal  language 
that  we  can  enable  it  to  gain  greater  facility  in  the  use  of 
colloquial  language  instead  of  the  fragmentary  and  discon- 
nected expressions  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear. 
Circumstances  are  continually  occurring  during  school  intervals 
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which  provide  a  ready  means  for  the  exposition  of  new  words 
and  phrases,  and  it  only  requires  unity  of  action  among  the 
teachers  that  our  pupils  may  become  thoroughly  habituated  to 
the  use  of  coUoquial  phrases  and  expressions  similar  to  those 
we  hear  among  hearing  children.  It  may  often  be  very  incon- 
venient to  seize  those  opportunities,  for  amid  the  busy  routine 
of  institution  life  there  is  little  time  to  spend  in  making  the 
innumerable  corrections  that  are  necessary,  but  the  principle 
aim  we  have  in  view  is  that  of  giving  our  pupils  a  correct  use 
of  language,  and  no  systematic  arrangement  of  work  should  be 
allowed  to  prevent  favorable  opportunities  being  taken. 
Where  articulation  and  lip-reading  fail  we  can  resort  to  other 
means  by  providing  each  child  with  memorandum  and  pencil 
with  which  to  note  down  any  new  word  or  phrase.  This  note- 
book could  be  examined  periodically  by  the  teacher,  who  would 
then  see  what  new  acquisitions  his  pupils  had  made. 

This  out-of  school  attention  should  not  be  merely  individual. 
The  natural  tendency  for  a  teacher  to  bestow  most  attention 
upon  his  own  class  pupils  is  one  which  must  be  avoided ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  hearty  co-operation  among  the  teachers  in 
their  endeavors  to  emancipate  the  deaf  from  mental  darkness 

and  give  them  the  full  benefits  of  intellectual  light. 

A.  R.  DODD8, 
Instructor  in  Vie  Sdioolfor  Hie  Deaf^  Margate ^  England, 
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All  the  congenital  and  '^  natural  '^  mutes  of  my  acquaintance 
who  use  language  freely  and  accurately  were  either  taught 
by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  of  the  in- 
genious methods  by  which  professional  teachers  of  the  deaf 
try  to  initiate  their  unfortunate  charges  into  the  intricacies  of 
English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  they  were  so  situated  dur- 
ing their  school-life  and  afterwards  that  they  had  constant 
opportunities  for  practice  in  language  by  conversing  with 
speaking  people  who  did  not  follow  any  pre-arranged  plan  in 
these  conversations.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mrs.  B., 
who  became  totally  deaf  at  the  age  of  four  years.  I  met  her 
first  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  She  was  a  1  night  girl, 
full  of  life  and  fun,  and  used  language  as  well  as  any  hearing 
child  of  the  same  age.     I  was  then   shown  letters  written  by 
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her  and  giving  descriptions  of  her  travels.  They  were  admi- 
rably worded  and  free  from  mistakes  of  any  kind.  No  one 
reading  them,  without  knowing  their  writer,  would  have  sus- 
pected that  they  were  composed  by  a  deaf  child.  An  inquiry 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  taught  language 
elicited  the  information  that  '^her  mother  talked  with  her 
constantly,  and  she  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  speech  for 
everything."  "I  thought  of  nothing,"  writes  her  former 
teacher,  '^  but  how  to  render  my  pupil  like  other  children  in  the 
use  and  comprehension  of  language."  Neither  the  mother  nor 
the  teacher  had  at  that  time  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  deaf- 
mute  education. 

A  well-known  gentleman  who  has  been  deaf  from  birth,  and 
whose  language  does  not  in  any  way  differ  from  that  of  an 
educated  hearing  man,  wrote  to  me  in  answer  to  a  letter  in 
which  I  asked  him  how  he  was  taught :  '^  My  father  simply 
spoke  to  me  as  to  his  other  children.  As  he  was  at  home  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  I  was  with  him,  and  when  he  was  ab- 
sent my  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  helped  to  instruct  me." 
Once  I  met  a  congenitally  deaf  young  lady  of  sixteen  whose 
language  was  entirely  free  from  deaf-mutisms.  She  had  been 
taught  by  her  mother,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  "  systems," 
and  who  told  me  that  she  taught  that  deaf  daughter  to  speak 
by  talking  to  her  in  the  same  way  as  to  her  other  children. 
A  short  time  ago  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  who  has  been 
deaf  from  birth,  and  who  is  rather  dull,  was  brought  to  me 
for  examination.  He  has  been  taught  at  home  by  his  mother, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  scientific  methods  of  teaching 
language  to  the  deaf.  The  child  has  a  limited  range  of  ideas 
and  talks  on  simple  subjects  only,  but  what  he  says  is  ex- 
pressed in  good  English.  He  astonished  me  by  using  long 
sentences  that  invaiiably  were  well  constructed. — I  had  a  young 
lady  in  my  school  once  who  was  totally  deaf  and  was  reported 
to  have  become  so  at  the  age  of  five  months.  When  she  was 
fifteen  years  old  and  had  been  under  instruction  eight  years, 
the  principal  of  another  school  paid  us  a  visit.  After  talking 
to  this  young  lady  for  a  whole  hour,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said:  ^^  She  has  not  used  one  single  deaf  mutism  yet."  She 
was  a  day  pupil  and  her  parents  and  sisters  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  talk  with  her  constantly  at  home. — There  is  a  little 
fellow  in  my  school  now  who  is  eight  years  old  and  has  been 
totally  deaf  over  five  years.     He  came  to  us  two  years  ago 
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and  has  been  a  day  scholar.  His  parents  take  great  pains 
with  him  at  home.  He  talks  a  great  deal,  but  never  uses  a 
sign.  Although  the  language  which  he  uses  is  not  always 
correct,  yet  it  is  so  quite  often. — ^A  deaf  young  man  whose 
intellect  is  decidedly  weak  and  who  had  made  very  little  prog- 
ress during  the  eight  years  that  he  had  been  in  my  school 
has  been  at  his  home  now  for  the  last  five  years,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention  from  his  parents  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  improvement  in  language  is  sur- 
prising. His  thoughts  are  still  as  infantile  as  ever,  but  he 
almost  invariably  expresses  them  in  connected  and  well- 
arranged  words. 

I  know  a  good  many  more  deaf  persons,  bright  ones  and 
dull  ones,  who  in  the  natural,  practical  way  have  learned  to 
use  language  well.  Such  results  were  unknown  so  long  as  the 
grammatical  system  held  supreme  sway  in  our  schools.  In  an 
article  bearing  on  this  subject  {A  nnals,  vol.  xiv,  p.  194)  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fay  makes  the  following  remark :  *'  In  all  the  writer^s  acquaint- 
ance with  deaf-mutes  *  *  *  he  does  not  know  one  con- 
genitally  deaf  person  who  uses  language  with  the  freedom  and 
accuracy  of  an  educated  hearing  and  speaking  man."  This 
statement  was  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Fay  would  not  apply  it  to  his  acquaintance  with  deaf- 
mutes  of  the  present  day.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  change 
in  the  condition  of  affairs  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  of  late 
years  the  conversational  or  natural  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage which  he  so  ably  advocated  in  the  article  referred  to 
has  found  favor,  more  or  less,  among  instructors  of  the  deaf. 
In  the  school  under  my  charge  this  system  has  been  practised 
for  a  dozen  years.  To  give  an  account  of  its  workings  and  its 
results  is  the  object  of  this  treatise. 

The  plan  which  I  pursue  is  in  substance  as  follows :  During 
the  articulation  diill,  in  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  pupil 
becomes  familiar  with  a  number  of  single  words  and  a  few  sim- 
ple phrases.     Ease  of  pronunciation  and  the  immediate  wants 

♦  I  wIhIi  I  could  give  my  nnqunlilitMl  asHent  to  whut  Mr.  Greenberger 
says,  or  even  let  it  pa».s  without  comment .  It  is  true  that  since  that 
article  was  written  I  have  seen  letters  and  compositions  of  congenitally 
deaf  persons  which  were  expressed  in  good  idiomatic  English,  and  tliat  I 
know  now  a  hirger  number  of  congenitally  deaf  persons  whose  use  of 
English  approximates  oxftellence  than  I  knew  then ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  personally  acf^uainted  with  any  who  have  fully  attained  to  the 
high  standard  indicated. — E.  A.  F. 
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and  requirements  of  the  child  determine  the  class  of  words 
that  are  taken  up  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  taught.  The 
teacher  does  not  prepare  a  list  of  words  which  the  pupil  mti^t 
learn,  but  she  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself  for  introducing  little  words.  For 
instance,  one  little  fellow  makes  the  gesture  for  "  home,"  which 
most  new-comers  are  apt  to  do  during  their  first  days  in  school ; 
the  teacher  tries  to  make  him  say  the  word  '^home.''  Another 
child  indicates  by  gesture  that  he  wants  a  drink  of  water ;  he 
is  made  to  attempt  to  say  '*  water."  A  third  child,  showing 
an  apple,  or  a  ball,  has  to  pronounce  the  names  of  these  ob- 
jects ;  a  fourth  one  points  to  some  picture  on  the  school-room 
walls  that  attracts  his  attention,  and  some  other  word  is  intro- 
duced. Such  opportunities  for  teaching  words  to  express 
ideas  which  the  pupils  desire  to  convey  are  almost  continually 
presenting  themselves,  even  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  instruc 
tion.  If  there  is  any  lull,  and  the  children  have  nothing  to 
say,  the  teacher  points  to  some  object  or  picture  and  lets  them 
try  to  pronoimce  its  name. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  by  advocates  of  the  conversa- 
tional method  that  the  instruction  in  language  should  begin 
with  whole  sentences  and  not  with  single  words.  "  The  pro- 
cess of  nature  requires  us  to  begin  by  teaching  sentences  in- 
stead of  words,"  says  Dr.  Fay,  in  his  article  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  plan  can  be 
successfully  earned  out  if  the  manual  method  is  pursued,  as  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  teaching  by  that  methoil ; 
but  I  do  know  that  if  pupils  are  taught  by  articulation  it  is 
not  feasible  to  begin  with  sentences.  It  is  all  the  little  deaf 
beginner  can  do  if  he  imitates  one  word,  but  he  cannot  grap- 
ple with  two  or  more  words  at  once.  If  he  learns  to  say 
"  home "  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described,  this  word 
stands  for  the  sentence,  "  I  want  to  go  home,"  but  he  is  not 
yet  able  to  pronounce  and  remember  all  the  five  words  which 
compose  the  sentence ;  hence  we  are  satisfied,  for  the  present, 
to  accept  the  single  word.  As  soon  as  he  has  obtained  suffi- 
cient control  over  his  vocal  organs,  and  has  learned  to  repeat 
words  more  readily,  and  can  remember  their  meaning,  such 
occun*ences  of  the  school-room  as  have  previously  been  used 
for  teaching  the  single  words  '*  home,"  "  water,"  "  apple," 
"  ball,"  etc.,  are  made  the  occasion  for  teaching  the  sentences : 
"I  want  to  go  home,"  "May  I  have  some  water t"  **I  have  an 
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apple,"  *'  I  bought  a  ball.''  In  doing  this  we  are  not  at  all 
acting  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature ;  for  all  hearing  chil- 
dren, learning  to  speak,  begin  by  making  a  single  word  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  whole  sentence.  "  Pussy,"  means  "  The  pussy 
has  come  into  the  room  ; "  "  hot "  stands  for  *'  The  food  is  too 
hot,"  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  words  and  sentences 
which,  during  the  last  school  term,  were  learned  in  this  way  by 
pupils  who  were  spending  their  first  year  with  us : 

Papa,  home,  ball,  bone,  toe,  eye,  arm,  fall,  tall,  top,  bell,  baby,  thumb, 
shoe,  marble,  lamb,  boat,  hat,  water,  doll,  mamma,  mnff,  boy,  hoop,  man, 
table,  flonr,  lamp,  knife,  tooth,  month,  fork,  belt,.hor8e,  whip,  bird,  cap, 
comb,  brush,  pail,  barrel,  chair,  cat,  shovel,  hoe,  plow,  cars,  thimble, 
shawl,  fish,  saw,  apple,  ladder,  pole,  pan,  cow,  mat,  pipe,  hen,  ppin,  ham- 
mer, key,  girl,  book,  bowl,  fan,  one,  two,  four,  bee,  house,  three,  window, 
mouse,  door,  towel,  hair-pin,  soap,  pen,  bottle,  pencil,  floor,  deer,  slate, 
paper,  woman,  sew,  boot,  broom,  window-pole,  coat,  my,  you.  I  will 
go  home  in  the  cars.  A  boy  gave  me  a  nut.  It  is  cold.  I  am  cold.  I 
have  new  shoes.  I  ate  some  nuts.  I  had  some  coffee.  We  have  a  new 
boy.  A  man  gave  me  a  penny.  To-morrow  I  will  go  home.  The  cat 
jumped  on  the  table.  Mamma  bought  some  rolls.  I  like  ham.  The  cat 
caught  a  mouse.  I  am  warm.  May  I  wash  my  slate  ?  Nell  has  a  doll. 
I  will  have  a  bath.  I  ate  some  turkey.  A  boy  gave  me  some  candy. 
The  sun  is  warm.  A  man  gave  the  horse  some  water.  The  barber  cut 
my  hair.  My  papa  has  a  cow  and  a  calf.  A  boy  gave  me  a  piece  of  cake. 
I  played  with  the  cat.  My  mamma  made  some  rolls.  A  man  fell  from  a 
horse.  I  walked  in  the  park.  I  will  be  a  man.  I  ])layed  tag  with  some 
boys.  I  will  have  a  new  hat.  Mr.  N.  gave  the  boys  new  caps.  I  like 
potatoes.  I  love  the  baby  at  home.  I  can  dance.  My  mamma  made 
some  cake.  I  have  a  cough.  I  saw  a  man  shoe  the  horse.  The  man 
will  fall.  I  gave  an  apple  to  a  girl.  A  man  caught  some  fish.  May  I 
have  some  water  ?  I  am  sick.  Shut  the  door.  My  papa  gave  me  a  doll. 
You  have  a  new  winter  hat.  I  lost  my  knife.  The  girl  has  a  dolPs  head. 
Two  men  are  rowing  a  boat.  I  gave  MisH  N.  some  flowers.  How  do  you 
do  ?  I  am  well.  I  washed  my  face.  I  sleep  in  the  bed.  I  made  a  paper 
boat.  The  baby  is  fat.  I  will  have  a  bath  in  the  bath-tub.  I  laughed 
at  the  lx)y.  I  fell  on  the  ice.  I  ni<le  in  a  cab.  I  made  a  paper  doll.  I 
bought  some  candy. 

From  the  promiscuous  oliaracter  of  these  words  and  sen- 
tences and  the  manner  in  which  thoy  are  presented  to  the  pupil, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tea^'her  cannot  prepare  her  lessons  at  this 
stage  of  the  instruction  any  more  than  the  mother  or  nurse  of 
a  hearing  child  learning  to  H]>eak  prepares  regular  language 
lessons  for  it.  In  either  case  the  learner  determines  what  the 
lesson  is  to  l>e  about,  and  he  ehorwes  what  he  wants  to  express 
either  from  necessity  or  from  int^jrest.     Words  and  forms  of 
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speech  which  he  is  taught  m  this  maimer  are  sure  to  be  appro- 
priate and  within  his  comprehension.  Those  from  whom  the 
hearing  child  learns  to  speak  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  regular 
lessons,  but  are  for  the  greater  part  helping  and  correcting 
only.  We  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  teaching  language 
to  our  pupils.  We  do  not  force  upon  them  any  particular  parts 
of  speech  or  particular  forms  of  sentences  after  a  pre-arranged 
plan.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  find  out  what  the  child  has  in  his 
mind,  and  then  we  help  him  to  express  it ;  or  if,  in  trying  to 
express  his  ideas,  he  makes  use  of  words  which  he  has  previ- 
ously learned  but  does  not  use  them  right,  we  correct  him. 
Most  of  the  advocates  of  the  natural  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage cling  to  the  idea  that  the  teacher  must  have  a  pre- 
arranged plan  in  his  mind  as  to  the  order  in  which  words  and 
forms  of  construction  are  to  be  introduced.  But  I  differ  from 
them  all.  In  my  opinion  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  pervert 
the  purposes  of  the  natural  method  than  such  pre-arranged 
plans.  To  prove  the  correctness  of  my  views  I  refer  to  those 
deaf  persons  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle and  who  show  better  results  in  language  than  have  ever 
been  attained  in  any  of  our  schools,  and  yet  those  persons  were 
taught  by  their  mothers  and  others  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  pre-arranging  plans.  If  a  man  takes  a  course 
in  French  after  the  natural  or  conversational  method  because 
he  contemplates  a  trip  to  France,  it  is  well  for  his  teacher 
to  arrange  his  lessons  so  as  to  bring  in  forms  of  expression 
which  his  pupil  will  most  likely  have  occasion  to  use.  But  in 
the  case  of  deaf  children  I  say  :  The  way  to  teach  them  to  talk 
is  to  talk  with  them. 

Another  notion  which  is  quite  generally  entertained  by 
teachers  is  that  we  must  provide  frequent  reviews  and  repe- 
titions of  the  words  and  sentences  which  are  given  to  the  pupil. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  no  need  of  such 
reviews.  There  is  a  certain  sameness  in  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings  of  a  child,  therefore  the  same  little  words  and 
sentences  naturally  repeat  themselves^  often  enough  if  he  is 
constantly  required  to  talk ;  and,  if  the  development  of  his 
language  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  course,  the  words 
which  he  has  learned  will  be  applied  again  and  again  in  ever 
varying  forms  of  construction.  At  the  lisk  of  becoming  monot- 
onous I  ask :  Did  those  mothers  who  taught  their  deaf  children 
so  successfully  at  home  prepare  reviews  ?     We  all  know  that 
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vivii3  iiupresBions  are  moi'e  readily  retftined  by  the  memory 
thau  frecjuent  repetitions.  The  intereat  wbicb  the  cliild  feeU 
in  wbnt  be  wantH  to  say  ie  wliat  hetpu  him  most  to  remember 
the  form  in  wbicb  he  \n  taught  to  express  it.  Repetition  les- 
sens tliis  interest  and  does  very  little  good.  The  sehool-time 
ia  more  usefully  employed  if  we  get  the  pupil  interented  in 
sometibing  new  and  mak*  him  talk  nboiit  It  tbaii  if  be  is  com- 
pelled to  repeat  old  stories. — It  is  the  rule  in  our  seliool  that 
whenever  one  of  the  pupUs  speaks  all  the  rest  of  the  class 
must  pay  attention  to  what  be  ways,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat 
it  and  to  write  it  down  during  the  next  special  hour  for  writ- 
ing. Now  fill  the  teachers  of  our  lower  classes  find  that  when 
the  wilting  hour  arrives  each  pupil  will  reproduce  bis  own 
sentences  with  fewer  mistakes  than  he  can  write  those  of  others. 
Due  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  special  atten- 
tion that  the  teacher  gives  to  the  child  who  makes  a  statement 
and  for  the  practice  which  that  child  baa  while  he  speaks.  But, 
after  making  all  sucli  allowance,  the  fact  still  remains  that  gen- 
illy  the  child  is  more  interested  in  what  be  says  himself  and 
i  the  subject  about  which  he  speaks  than  in  that  which  others 
hj.  It  is  this  increased  interest  which  helps  him  more  than 
jDythiog  else  to  remember  the  language  that  he  is  made  to  use. 
flTe  have  also  found  that  the  dullest  and  most  lutckward  pupils, 
Mio  cannot  remember  any  sentences  that  were  spoken  or  writ- 
1  by  their  classmates,  often  retain  their  own  sentences  which 
<f  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  And  this  can 
Saly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  usually  the  child  feels  a 
^eater  interest  in  the  subject  about  which  he  speaks  than  in 
that  which  is  discussed  by  others. 

I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  two 
lists  of  sentences,  wbicb  lue  given  without  correction.  The 
pupils  who  wrote  them  had  been  asked  by  their  teacher  to  write 
anything  that  they  remembered  from  their  recent  exercises  in 
wnversation.  List  No.  1  is  the  production  of  a  little  girl  of 
intelhgeuce,  who  is  nine  years  old,  became  deaf  at  two 
irs  of  age,  and  has  been  in  school  since  March  17, 1891,  pre- 
s  to  which  date  she  did  not  have  any  instruction.  List 
wo.  '1  was  prepared  by  a  girl  who  is  quite  dull,  thirteen  years 
f  since  she  was  two  years  old,  and  under  instruction 
ince  January  lU,  1890: 

(l,  I  uw  n  roil  Uble  cloth  uu  the  tablt:.     TbeDn  is  h  dnriT  bell  on  mj 
Ik's  bouse.    My  mamuui  luu  >  large  sofa  at  hoine.    Is  Um  sofa 
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pretty  ?  Yes,  ma*am.  I  will  eat  bred  and  batter  of  supper.  I  saw  a 
soldier  on  the  boat.  I  saw  a  man  have  a  shovel.  My  mamma  bought 
her  a  white  muff.  I  will  eat  some  strawberries  and  sugar.  I  saw  a  man 
plow  the  ground.  I  saw  a  large  church.  Juliet  will  go  home  with  her 
papa  in  the  cars.  Mamma  has  two  sponges  in  the  bath  room.  I  caught 
some  fish  with  a  fish  pole.  The  lamp  is  on  the  hook.  I  will  go  home  in 
the  cars.  I  saw  a  boat  on  the  water.  The  mouse  will  go  in  the  prat.  I 
wash  my  face  and  hands  with  soap.  I  have  some  candy  in  my  pocket.  I 
saw  a  man  in  the  water. 

II.  I  have  many  buttons  on  my .     Can  you  sew  on  buttons?    Yes, 

ma*am.     I  saw  a  red  table  cloth  on  the  table.     My  mamma  has  a  large 

sofa  at  home.     Is  the  sofa  pretty  ?    Yes,  ma'am.     I  saw  a on  the  wall. 

Can  the run  ?    Yes,  ma'am.     I  saw  a  man  on  a  ladder.     My  mamma 

has  a  sewing  machine  at  home.  My  mamma  put  some  sugar  in  the 
lanumde.  My  mamma  bought  some  nuts  in  the  store.  My  mamma 
bought  a  can  of  corn.  I  saw  the  servant  poke  the  fire  in  the  stove.  I 
saw  a  tiger  on  the  park.  Can  the  tiger  bite  ?  Yes,  ma'am.  My  mamma 
has  two  sponges  in  the  bath  roon.  I  saw  a  man  plow  the  ground. 
Juliet  will  go  home  with  her  papa  in  the  cars.  I  caught  some  fish  with 
a  fish  pole.  I  will  go  home  in  the  cars.  I  wash  my  face  and  hands  with 
soap.     I  have  a  tooth  brush  np-stairs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  No.  2  there  is  a  word  omitted  here 
and  there  and  a  place  left  blank  for  it.  The  words  which  are 
left  out  were  new,  and  the  pupil  had  learned  to  pronounce  them 
but  had  not  yet  been  taught  how  to  write  them.  It  is  one  of 
my  principles,  in  teaching  language,  to  let  speech  precede 
writing.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this  principle  and  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  therefrom  are  fully  set  forth  in  my  treatise 
on  "  The  Word  Method,"  which  was  published  by  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  in 
its  Circular  of  Information,  No.  1.  I  therefore  refiuin  from 
descanting  on  this  subject  here.  Another  point  which  may 
strike  the  reader  of  these  two  specimens  of  language  exercises 
is  the  infrequency  of  the  use  of  the  interrogative  form ;  list 
No.  1  containing  only  one  question,  and  No.  2  containing 
four  questions.  In  the  grade  to  which  the  pupils  who  wrote 
these  exercises  belong  the  teacher  asks  one  or  more  questions 
in  connection  with  every  topic  that  is  broached.  The  pupils 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  formulate  questions,  and  do 
not  remember  them  so  well  as  they  do  their  own  statements. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  pupils  invariably  learn  to  un- 
derstand questions  and  to  answer  them  long  before  they  are 
able  to  construct  a  sentence  in  the  interrogative  form. 

In  our  lowest  grade  the  topics  for  conversation  are  suggested 
by  actual  occurrences  in  the  school-room,  and  by  pictures.  The 
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following  is  a  Rpecimen  of  a  language  exercise  with  a  class  of 
pupils  whose  conversation  is  just  beginning  to  turn  on  happen- 
ings outside  of  the  school-room,  which  they  bring  up  volun- 
tarily and  which  are  not  suggested  by  pictures  before  them. 
This  change  in  the  subject-matter  of  conversation  takes  place 
in  due  time  without  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
But  as  soon  as  she  notices  the  first  indication  of  it  she  encour- 
ages the  children  to  talk  about  outside  matters  and  to  tell  what 
they  have  seen  or  done  on  the  play-ground,  at  their  homes,  in 
the  street,  etc.  : 

I  spilled  some  coffee  on  my  apron  this  morning.  Did  you  wash  the 
apron  ?  No,  Emma.  We  saw  Viola's  friend  in  the  street.  What  is  her 
friend's  name  ?  I  do  not  know.  We  will  have  fish  for  dinner.  Do  you 
like  fish  ?  Yes,  Amelia.  Eva  hurt  her  hand.  Did  she  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal ?  Yes,  Bernard.  Viola  took  medicine.  Who  gave  it  to  her  ?  The 
nurse.  We  saw  a  dead  bird  iu  the  yard.  Who  killed  it  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  went  home  last  Friday.  How  did  you  go  ?  On  the  cars.  We  played 
school  io  the  play  room.  Who  was  the  teacher  ?  Violu.  I  saw  a  large 
dog  in  the  street.  Were  you  afraid  of  it  ?  No,  Hattie.  A  boy  sweeps 
my  father's  store.  Does  he  sweep  it  every  day  ?  Yes,  Louise.  We  saw 
a  blind*  man  in  the  street.  Did  some  people  give  him  money  ?  Yes,  Al- 
fred. A  horse  fell  in  the  street.  Did  some  men  help  it  up  ?  Yes,  Tilly. 
I  will  go  to  the  country.     When  will  you  go  ?     In  summer. 

The  following  exercises  were  used  in  a  little  more  advanced 
grades.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  more  questions  asked 
and  the  to2)ics  are  discussed  more  exhaustively : 

I.  Theodore  broke  a  branch  off  the  tree.     Is  the  tree  by  the  fence  ? 

Yes,  Kufy.     What  color  do  you  think  the will  be  ?     They  will  be 

pink.     What  kind  of  fruit  grows  on  the  tree  ?     Peaches  grow  on  it. 

II.  Last  Tuesday  afternoon  Ellis  saw  a  man  driving  very  fast.  Were 
there  many  pet)ple  in  the  street  ?  Yes,  Charlie.  Did  he  pull  the  lines 
hard  ?  Yes,  Willie.  Did  the  horses  gallop  ?  Yes,  Arthur.  Were  they 
frightened  by  the  cars  ?  No,  Theodore  ;  the  driver  whipped  them  hard. 
Was  there  a  la<ly  in  the  carriage?  No,  Kuth  ;  there  were  two  men.  Did 
a  policeman  arrest  the  driver?     Yes.  Ethel. 

III.  Last  Friday  evening  Miss  K.  pcjtted  a  kitten.  Where  did  she  get 
it?  On*?  of  the  boys  brought  it  from  the  cellar.  Di<l  the  boys  make  a 
box  for  the  kitten  to  sleep  in  ?  Yes,  Katie.  How  many  kittens  are  there 
in  the  cellar  ?  There  is  only  one  now  ;  there  were  five,  but  four  of  them 
have  disappeared.     Did  Miss  U.  enjoy  petting  the  kitten  ?     Yes,  Helen. 

These  converHational  exercises  or  free  discussions  of  any 
subjects  that  the  pupils  are  interested  in  are  continued  through- 
out the  greater  i)art  of  the  course.  But,  while  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  instruction  almost  the  entire  school-time  is  given 
uj)  to  them,  the  number  of  hours  that  are  daily  devoted  to 
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them  gradually  decreases  as  regular  studies,  such  as  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  form  study,  physics,  chemis- 
try, physiology,  etc.,  are  introduced.  All  the  lessons  on  these 
subjects  are  given  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
the  pupils  recite  very  httle  from  books,  so  that  in  reality,  even 
in  the  highest  class,  there  is  conversation  going  on  all  the  time 
except  during  drawing-hours,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  little  children  talk  about  common  things  and  the  older 
ones  discuss  topics  of  geography,  chemistry,  etc. 

When  an  ordinarily  bright  child  has  been  in  school  about 
two  years  we  begin  to  aid  the  instruction  in  language  by  a 
course  of  reading-lessons.  I  use  for  this  purpose  the  sets  of 
reading-chaiiis  for  common  schools  that  have  been  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  But- 
ler &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  I  find  these  charts 
better  adapted  for  teaching  language  to  little  deaf  children 
than  the  common  school  readers,  which  generally  contain  sto- 
ries covering  a  whole  page,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  pages. 
To  explain  all  the  language  of  such  a  story  in  one  lesson  is 
impossible,  and  if  several  lessons  have  to  be  spent  on  one  and 
the  same  story  on  different  days  the  children  become  tired  of 
it.  They  learn  more  if  in  each  reading  hour  a  fresh  chart  is 
placed  before  them  with  an  interesting  picture  and  a  few  sen- 
tences printed  under  it,  such  as,  "  Ned  fell  from  his  sled,"  etc. 
I  let  them  read  that  sentence  and  then  ask  a  good  many  ques- 
tions about  it :  Do  you  think  Ned  was  hui-t  ?  Will  he  get  on 
his  sled  again  ?  Who  gave  him  the  sled  ?  Did  he  make  it 
himself  t  Have  you  a  sled  ?  Who  gave  it  to  you  t  Where 
do  you  keep  it  in  the  summer? 

To  increase  the  vocabulai*y  of  pupils  who  have  been  in  school 
two  or  three  years,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  colloc|uial 
language,  we  give  them  a  series  of  lessons  on  common  things, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens : 

I.  Huw  many  pupils  are  there  in  this  class  ?  How  many  boys  ?  How 
many  girls  ?  Are  all  the  pupils  of  this  class  present  ?  How  many  are 
absent  ?  How  long  has been  absent  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence ?  Is  he  sick  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  When  do  you  think 
he  will  come  back  to  school  ?  What  is  the  number  of  this  class-room  ? 
Is  it  a  large  room  ?  How  many  windows  has  it  ?  Are  the  windows  large 
or  small  ?  How  many  panes  of  glass  has  each  window  ?  Are  all  the  win- 
dows the  same  size  ?  Are  all  the  panes  of  glass  the  same  size  ?  What 
color  are  the  window-sashes  ?  Are  there  any  curtains  to  the  windows? 
Are  there  any  shutters?     Are  any  of  the  panes  of  glass  broken?     Who 
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broke  them  ?  Who  ^U  put  in  the  glass  ?  How  many  doors  has  this 
room?  How  many  panels  has  the  door?  Has  the  door  a  lock?  How 
many  hinges  has  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  knob  has  it  ?  What  color  are  the 
walls  of  this  room  ?  Are  they  papered  or  painted  ?  What  color  is  the 
ceiling  ?  How  is  the  room  lighted  ?  Has  this  room  a  closet  ?  How 
many  shelves  has  the  closet?  What  do  we  keep  on  the  npper  shelf? 
On  the  lower  shelf  ?  How  many  black-boards  are  there  in  this  room  ? 
Is  the  black-board  fastened  to  the  wall  ?  Does  it  stand  on  an  easel  ? 
Can  you  move  the  black-board  ?  With  what  do  you  write  on  it  ?  Are 
there  any  pictures  on  the  walls  of  this  room  ?  Do  the  pictures  hang  on 
hooks  ?  Are  they  new  ?  Are  they  framed  ?  What  kind  of  frames  have 
they  ?  How  many  desks  arc  there  in  this  room  ?  How  many  pupils  sit 
at  one  desk  ?  Who  sits  at  the  same  desk  with  you  ?  What  do  you  keep 
in  your  desk?  Is  your  desk  fastened  to  the  floor?  Can  you  move  it? 
What  kind  of  wood  is  it  made  of  ?  Is  it  comfortable  ?  How  is  this  room 
heated  ?  Are  there  any  steam  pipes  in  it  ?  Are  the  steam  pipes  fastened 
to  the  wall  ?  Are  there  any  valves  on  the  steam  pipes  ?  Do  you  know 
how  to  turn  the  valves?  Which  way  do  you  turn  them  to  let  in  the 
steam  ?  Which  way  do  you  turn  them  to  shut  oflf  the  steam  ?  Do  they 
turn  hard  ?  Does  the  sun  sometimes  shine  into  this  room  ?  At  what 
time  of  the  day  does  it  shine  into  the  room  ?  Do  you  like  a  sunny  room  ? 
What  kind  of  a  floor  has  this  room  ?  Who  sweeps  the  floor  ?  When  is  it 
swept  ?  When  is  it  washed  ?  Who  dusts  this  room  ?  Who  cleans  the 
windows  ?  On  what  floor  is  this  room  ?  Are  there  any  other  class-rooms 
on  this  floor?  How  many  class-rooms  are  there  on  this  floor?  What 
class  is  in  the  room  next  to  this  ?  What  floor  is  below  this  ?  What  floor 
is  above  this  ?     How  many  stories  high  is  this  building  ? 

II.  What  day  is  this  ?  What  day  was  yesterday  ?  The  day  before  yes- 
terday? What  day  will  to-morrow  be  ?  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?  What 
is  the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  What  is  the  last  day  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
something  that  happened  a  week  ago  to-day  ?  What  day  of  the  mouth  is 
this  ?  What  day  of  the  month  will  be  a  week  from  to-day  ?  Two  weeks 
from  to-day  ?  On  how  many  days  of  the  week  do  we  have  school  ?  What 
month  is  this  ?  What  was  the  last  month  ?  What  will  be  the  next  month  ? 
What  is  the  first  month  of  the  year  ?  The  second  ?  The  third  ?  The  last 
month  of  the  year?  In  what  month  is  Christmas?  What  day  of  the 
month  ?  In  what  month  is  ThankKgiving  day  ?  In  what  month  is  Deco- 
ration day  ?  On  what  day  of  the  month  ?  In  what  month  is  Washing- 
ton*s  birthday  ?  In  what  month  is  your  birthday  ?  What  time  is  it  now  ? 
What  time  will  it  be  in  fifteen  minutes  from  now  ?  What  time  was  it  one 
hour  ago  ?  At  what  time  does  school  begin  in  the  morning  ?  At  what 
time  does  it  close  ?  How  many  hours  are  you  in  school  in  the  morning  ? 
How  many  in  the  afternoon  ? 

In  a  similar  maimer  the  dining-room,  the  bed-room,  the  play- 
room, and  what  happens  in  them  ;  a  ride  in  a  street-car,  a  visit 
to  the  store  or  the  theatre,  etc.,  are  made  the  subjects  of  lan- 
guage lesHons  in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  advanced  classes, 
where  the  i)upilH  use?  ordinary  text-books  and  read  the  daily 
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papers,  their  language  takes  care  of  itself,  so  to  say.  At  no 
stage  of  the  coui'se  is  any  of  the  school-time  given  up  to  les- 
sons on  particular  words  or  on  grammar.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  school  under  my  charge  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  recom- 
mendations which  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  made  in  this  regard  are  carried 
out.     He  says  :* 

Every  cbUd  learuH  to  speak  copionMly,  fluently,  and  idiomatically  with- 
out having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  rules  of  grammar ;  a  man  who  ha^ 
committed  a  dozen  grammars  to  memory  may  be  able  to  do  neither.  The 
study  of  grammar  is  unnecessary,  because  the  language  may  be  fully 
learned  without  it ;  it  is  worse  than  useless,  because  the  time  given  to  it 
is  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  language:  it  is  an  actual  injury,  because 
it  distracts  the  pupiPs  mind  in  composition  by  leading  him  to  depend 
upon  his  recollection  of  rules  to  determine  the  inflection  and  order  of 
words,  instead  of  his  consciousness  of  what  is  right,  resulting  from  reit> 
erated  impressions. 

To  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Fay  I  wish  to  add  what  Dr.  W. 
A.  Hammond,  the  great  neurologist,  who  probably  knows 
as  much  about  the  human  brain  and  its  functions  as  any  other 
living  man,  said  more  recently  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
vol.  xxxvii,  p.  726 : 

As  for  grammar,  it  should  be  banished  from  all  schools,  except,  per- 
haps, from  the  senior  year  of  a  university  course.  No  child  ever  learned 
to  speak  good  English  from  studying  grammar.  It  has  driven  many  a 
poor  little  wretch  into  headaches  and  other  nervous  troubles.  It  is  the 
most  ingenious  device  for  forcing  an  immature  brain  into  early  decrepi- 
tude that  the  cunning  of  man  has  yet  devised.  The  only  reason  why  it 
does  not  do  more  harm  is  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  that  come  tmt 
of  our  schools  know  anything  about  it. 

Since  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  all  exercises  on  the 
grammatical  plan  were  entirely  omitted  from  our  programme 
and  the  time  which  was  formerly  devoted  to  them  has  been 
spent  in  actual  practice  in  talking,  our  pupils  do  not  use  half 
the  number  of  deaf-mutisms  that  we  had  to  stniggle  against 
in  previous  years.  They  learn  to  understand  language  much 
quicker,  are  more  apt  to  use  it  spontaneously  on  all  occasions, 
and  reach  that  stage  when  spoken  language  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  instruction  in  the  ordinai*y  branches  of  knowledge 
in  less  time  than  formerly,  when  we  used  the  grammatical  sys- 
tem. During  the  last  school  teim  two  congenital  mutes,  one 
of  whom  had  been  in  school  six  yeai's  and  the  other  seven 
years,  were  promoted  into  our  highest  class.  In  former  times, 
when  we  followed  the  grammatical  plan  of  teacliing  language, 

*0p.  cU.,  p.  201. 
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pupils  of  that  condition  had  to  work  hard  for  ten  years  before 

they  were  prepared  to  enter  our  first  grade.     I  remember  that 

in  past  years  I  was  often  compelled  to  adapt  my  language  to 

tlie    deaf-mute  style  of  talking  and   to  make  use  of  natural 

^ig^s  when  I  atttempted  to  give  a  simple  lesson  in  geography, 

£or   instance,  to   a  class  of  pupils  who  had  been  in  school 

five  or  six  years.     Now  I  can  give  a  similar  lesson  to  pupils  of 

tiliree  or  four  years'  standing  without  making  a  single  sign,  and 

sun  able  to  use  language  which,  although  very  simple,  yet  does 

xiot  vary  much  from  that  which  we  use  veith  little  children  who 

<:au  heai\      We  all  know  that  as  soon  as  a  deaf  child  reaches 

'that  stage  at  which  spoken  language  can  be  used  as  a  means 

of  instruction,  the  worst  of  the  battle  is  over  and  the  rest  is 

only  a  question  of  time. 

Some  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  told  me  that  they  had  tried 
the  conversational  method,  but  had  to  abandon  it  on  account 
of  lack  of  suitable  topics  to  interest  the  pupils.  In  our  school 
we  hardly  ever  experience  difficulties  of  that  kind.  The  chil- 
dren seldom  fail  to  have  something  to  say  and  almost  always 
seem  ready  to  talk.  The  day  pupils  bring  in  a  good  deal  of 
news,  and  although  the  resident  pupils  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  this  regard,  yet  they  take  a  walk  every  morning  before 
school  begins  and  always  see  plenty  to  interest  them  in  the 
busy  and  lively  streets  of  the  city.  I  can  readily  understand 
that  if  a  school  is  situated  in  or  near  a  small  town,  its  pupils 
lack  these  opportunities  and  therefore  will  not  be  apt  to  be 
full  of  interesting  news  when  they  enter  the  class-room.  But 
the  human  brain  is  never  idle  any  more  than  the  lungs  or  the 
heart  stand  still  while  life  lasts.  Therefore  the  children's 
minds  must  always  be  occupied  with  something.  If  the 
teacher  will  only  take  the  trouble  of  finding  out  what  they  are 
thinking  about  she  will  soon  get  a  conversation  started. 
Hearing  children  who  are  growing  up  in  lonely  homes  and 
among  surroundings  that  are  entii'ely  void  of  interest  learn  to 
talk.  Why  should  not  deaf  childi-en  find  enough  to  talk  about? 
No  matter  how  small  an  institution  is,  life  in  it  can  never  be 

so  lonely  and  uneventful  as  it  is  in  some  families. 

D.  GREENBERGER, 
Principal  of  the  hmtitution  for  the  Improved 

fns^ruction  of  Deaf-Mutetf,  Nexc  Yarky  JV.  F. 


THE  IDEAL   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

One  of  the  definitions  of  beauty  given  by  writers  on  aes- 
thetics is  "variety  in  unity."  In  the  production  of  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  monotony,  dull  uniformity,  will  be  avoided,  while 
the  component  parts,  differing,  as  each  does  from  the  others, 
will  be  so  arranged,  their  relative  proportions  so  balanced,  as 
to  give  an  effect  not  only  of  harmony,  but  of  unity.  Beauty 
has  been  called  "a  harmonious  fitness  of  things."  And  we 
certainly  receive  an  impression  of  beauty  when  we  observe  any 
complex  organization,  mechanical,  physical,  or  moral,  in  which 
each  part  joins  with  every  other  in  securing  by  the  best  pos- 
sible means  a  feUcitous  and  worthy  end. 

From  what  object  of  human  devising  can  the  mind  receive  a 
more  lofty  and  vivid  impression  of  beauty  than  from  a  per- 
fectly organized  and  equipped  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  young  ?  Conceive  such  an  establishment,  with  buildings 
and  grounds  of  ample  size,  absolutely  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose, perfect  in  sanitary  arrangement,  with  officers  and  in- 
structors of  the  highest  character  and  intelligence,  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  management  absolutely  fitted  to  the 
capacity  of  those  to  be  educated,  certain  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  development  of  the  pupils,  morally,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  socially :  what  mind  would  not  be  thrilled  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  the  multitude  of  youth  that  would,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  go  out  from  such  a  school  to  bless  the  world 
with  the  culture  there  obtained? 

That  such  an  ideal  estabUshment  exists  among  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  America  cannot,  as  yet,  be  asserted,  but  tliat 
a  sufficient  variety  in  method  exists  in  the  several  schools  to 
preclude  all  fear  of  the  "  monotony  "  tod  "  dull  uniformity  •' 
which  kills  beauty  is  certainly  true.  And  it  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  consider  the  possibility  of  so  combining  the  ex- 
isting vanety  of  method  in  teaching  the  deaf  into  a  unity  of 
system  as  to  produce  the  ideal  or  model  school,  which  shall 
not  fail  to  inspire  that  impression  of  beauty  we  have  said  ac- 
companies a  perfect  example  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends. 

When  the  writer,  as  a  l)oy  of  eighteen,  "  tried  his  'prentice 
hand "  on  an  advanced  class  in  the  Hartford  school  for  the 
deaf,  he  found  that  school,  in  the  winter  of  1855-'6,  exceedingly 
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well  equipped  for  its  work.  Its  grounds  were  of  sufficient 
size,  and  its  buildings,  though  teaching  nothing  through 
beauty  of  architecture,  were  of  ample  extent  and  conveniently 
arranged. 

The  management  of  the  institution  was  in  able  and  expe- 
rienced hands.  At  its  head  was  the  Rev.  William  W.  Turner, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  an  associate  and  pupil  of 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  Dr.  Turner  had  enjoyed  a  long 
experience  as  a  practical  instructor.  He  was  such  a  master 
of  the  language  of  signs  and  its  genius  that  he  could  com- 
municate readily  even  with  the  uninstructed  deaf  who  had  just 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  school.  The  school  had  a  flour- 
ishing high  class  under  the  direction  of  Jared  A.  Ayres,  of 
wide  and  honorable  fame  in  our  profession.  In  this  class 
were  many  who  later  gained  prominence  as  men  and  women 
of  high  intelligence  and  culture,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Ballard,  Denison,  S.  T.  Greene,  Kavanaugh, 
Hotchkiss,  F.  C.  Davis,  and  Draper,  and  Mesdames  Agnes 
Holmes  Smith,  Lizzie  Lindsay  Denison,  Sarah  M.  Davis,  and 
P.  A.  Emery. 

Among  the  instructors  of  the  school  were  the  veteran 
Laurent  Clerc,  still  full  of  vigor  and  interest  in  his  work ;  with 
Messrs.  Porter,  Camp,  Keep,  Bull,  Storrs,  and  Whiton,  all  men 
of  culture  and  expeiience.  And  not  less  successful  as  teachers 
were  Mrs.  Bacon  and  the  Misses  Mann  and  Storrs.  As  a 
teacher  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Miss  Eliza  H.  Wads- 
worth  (now  Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes)  was  doing  excellent  work. 
Accomplished  masters  in  art  and  in  penmanship  were  em- 
ployed, as  also  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  cabinet- making,  shoe- 
making,  and  tailoring. 

Entering  the  profession,  as  the  writer  did,  amid  such  sur- 
roundings, he  received  impressions  at  once  stimulating  and 
satisfying  as  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  work  of  educating  the 
deaf,  and  as  to  the  completeness  and  value  of  the  system  then 
pursued  in  the  Hartford  School. 

This  system  included  a  judicious  use  of  the  language  of 
signs,  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  lecture-hall ;  its  free 
use  among  the  pupils,  with  the  effect  to  hasten  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  younger  by  their  easy  intercourse  with  the 
older ;  careful  instruction  in  verbal  language  through  writing, 
reading,  and  much  manual  spelling  ;  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  the  ground   gone  over  in   the  primary  and  high 
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schools  for  the  hearing  ;  careful  undenominational  training  in 
religion,  with  interestiifg  Sabbath  services  ;  some  physical  cul- 
ture, though  not  as  much  as  would  be  considered  necessary 
to-day ;  industrial  training  of  sufficient  variety,  and  instruction 
in  speech  and  speech-reading  to  all  semi-mutes  and  a  few  con- 
genital mutes  of  exceptional  brightness. 

The  results  of  the  system,  with  which  the  writer  became  first 
acquainted  in  1855,  have  been,  in  all  essentials,  satisfactory. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  that  period  are  intelligent,  self-sup- 
porting, respected,  happy  members  of  society  to-day.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  scores  of  them  by  the  hand 
at  the  reunion  of  Hartford  graduates  and  others  on  the  31st 
of  August,  when  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Hartford 
school  was  celebrated.  Many  of  them  were  his  own  pupils, 
whose  faces  were  bright  with  happy  memories  of  the  school- 
days, the  training  of  which  had  given  them  the  possibility  of 
the  useful  and  honorable  lives  they  have  led. 

When  the  question  is  asked.  What  was  lacking  to  make  the 
Hartford  School  in  1856  a  model  school  for  the  deaf  ? — to  the 
writer,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  that  day,  the  answer  seems  easily  given.  And  it 
will  be  given  later  on  in  this  article. 

During  the  decade  following  the  years  above  named,  efforts 
were  made,  as  is  well  known,  to  give  the  teaching  of  speech 
greater  prominence  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country,  and  in  1867  two  schools  were  organized,  which  have 
since  become  well  established,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in 
New  York  city,  in  whicli  oral  instruction  has  been  accorded  the 
place  of  first  importance. 

During  that  same  year  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit 
between  forty  and  fifty  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  in 
which  he  met  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  method. 
There  were  manual  schools  and  oral  schools ;  schools  of  the  for- 
mer class  in  which  a  little  oral  teaching  was  done,  and  others  in 
which  aU  speech  teaching  was  looked  upon  with  scorn ;  schools 
of  the  latter  class  in  which  the  use  of  the  language  of  gestures 
played  an  important  part,  and  others  from  which  it  was  as 
rigidly  quarantined  as  the  plague  would  have  been.  And 
there  was  one  place  where  an  oral  school  and  a  manual  school 
existed  not  far  removed  from  each  other,  both  under  a  man- 
agement which  effected  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  to  the 
other,  so  that  each  should  receive  instruction  under  the  method 
which  proved  most  helpful. 
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In  reporting  upon  the  work  inspected  in  these  European 
schools  the  writer  gave  his  decided  preference  to  those  whose 
methods  allowed  them  to  be  classified  as  pursuing  a  eonihined 
system.  In  them  he  found  all  due  importance  attached  to  the 
teaching  of  speech,  while  the  fact  was  freely  acknowledged  that 
many  of  the  deaf  could  not  be  taught  articulation  with  success, 
and  in  the  same  schools  he  found  the  language  of  signs  play- 
ing a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  term  "  combined  system,'*  first  used,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  writer's  report  on  European  schools,  has  been  acx?epted  in 
this  country,  and  is  to-day  applied  to  the  schools  in  which 
nearly  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  children  of  North 
America  are  receiving  their  education. 

Since  his  examination  of  European  schools,  in  1807,  the 
writer  has  taken  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  results 
of  the  several  methods  and  combinations  of  methods  made  use 
of  in  this  country,  and  has  held  himself  open  to  a  revision  of 
the  views  he  then  adopted  and  expressed,  should  he  find  rea- 
son for  such  a  change. 

And  it  seems  to  him  reasonable  that,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  independent  and  unrestricted  effort  on  lines  often  widely 
divergent,  it  should  now  be  possible  to  effect  a  process  of  nat- 
ural selection  by  which  all  elements  of  weakness  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  elements  of  strength  existing  in  no  inconsiderable 
variety  should  be  so  combined  as  to  form  a  unity  that  shall 
stand  a  monument  of  beauty  for  all  coming  time.  What,  then, 
shall  be  the  ideal  school  for  the  deaf  ?  May  it  be  the  Hart- 
ford School  as  the  writer  found  it  in  1855 1 

Not  many  months  ago  the  principal  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  oral  schools,  in  commenting  on  the  progress  of  oral  teach- 
ing, said  to  the  writer :  "  If  the  Hartford  Scihool  had  done 
thirty  years  ago  what  it  is  doing  now  in  articulation  teaching, 
there  never  would  have  been  an  oral  school  founded  in  the 
country." 

May  it  be  said,  then,  that  if  the  Hartford  School  in  1855-^6, 
instead  of  having  one  teacher  of  articulation,  with  an  attendance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  had  employed  six,  its  condition 
at  that  period  might  serve  as  a  model  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  deaf  ?  It  is  the  mature  judgment  of  the  writer  that  this 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  with  emphasis  and 
without  reservation. 

There  are  some  schools  for  the  deaf  which  limit  themselves 
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to  the  single  method  of  pure  oralism.  How  far  short  these 
schools  fall  of  being  models  or  ideals  may  be  easily  under- 
stood when  it  is  considered  that  in  them  the  natural  language 
of  the  deaf  is  banished  from  lecture-hall  and  school-room 
and  relegated  to  a  use  by  the  pupils  on  the  play-ground  and 
in  the  study -room,  often  surreptitious ;  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  teachers  in  these  schools  have  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures,  and  hence  are  often  wholly  unable  to  com- 
municate with  their  pupils  under  circumstances  when  it  is  often 
of  first  importance  that  they  should  be  able  to  understand  and 
make  themselves  understood ;  that  in  these  schools  pupils  inca- 
pable of  success  in  speech  are  often  detained,  to  their  lasting 
detriment,  when  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  other  ways  than 
are  available  in  a  pure  oral  school ;  that  in  these  schools  deaf 
children  are  often  encouraged  to  be  ashamed  of  being  deaf,  and 
to  scorn  as  their  inferiors  deaf-mutes  who  cannot  speak. 

That  a  pure  manual  school  cannot  be  taken  as  a  model  goes 
without  saying,  for  it  fails  to  attempt,  even,  to  give  speech  to 
any  of  its  pupils — thus  depriving  a  very  considerable  number  of 
a  most  valuable  accomplishment.  What,  then,  are  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  model  school  for  the  deaf? 

1.  It  should  be  a  boarding-school,  for  deaf  children  need 
special  trainmg  and  instruction  outside  of  the  hours  of  school, 
which  they  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  receive  in  the  homes 
from  which  they  mostly  come. 

2.  It  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  man  well  versed  in  ail 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  including  a  thorough 
familiaiity  with  the  language  of  signs.  He  should  also  be  a 
man  of  earnest  religious  convictions,  prepared  to  inspire  and 
develop  veneration  for  God  and  the  highest  moral  aims. 

3.  All  the  teachers  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  signs ;  a  majority  should  be  highly  educated  per- 
sons, some  of  them  being  deaf  themselves. 

4.  There  should  be  a  department,  or  classes,  in  which  pupils 
can  be  trained  from  the  start  by  the  oral  method,  and  every 
pupil  should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  acquiring  speech. 

5.  Only  those  pupils  should  be  retained  permanently  in  the 
oral  department  or  classes  who  are  unquestionably  successful 
in  speech  and  lip-reading. 

6.  All  pupils  in  manual  classes  who  can  attain  even  a  mod- 
erate degi'ee  of  success  in  speech  should  continue  to  have  in- 
struction in  that  branch. 
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7.  Orally-taught  pupils  should  have  the  benefit  of  lectures 
and  religious  services  in  the  sign-language. 

8.  No  effort  should  be  made  or  allowed  to  discredit  or  dis- 
grace the  language  of  signs,  and  its  use  out  of  school  should 
not  be  forbidden^  even  to  pupils  taught  in  oral  departments  or 
classes.  At  the  same  time  all  due  influence  should  be  exerted 
to  induce  pupils  to  communicate  largely  with  each  other  by 
speech  and  manual  spelling,  so  soon  as  their  attainments  render 
such  communication  practicable. 

9.  The  course  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
pupils  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  point  of  advancement 
required  for  admission  to  the  best  high  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing, and  provision  should  be  made  for  carrying  such  as  prove 
capable  and  deserving  through  a  high-school  course  quite  up 
to  the  point  of  fitness  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  College 
at  Washington. 

10.  Full  opportunities  should  be  given  for  industrial  train- 
ing, and  for  the  development  of  any  talent  in  ai*t  that  may  be 
found  to  exist  among  the  pupils. 

11.  Thorough  and  systematic  physical  training  should  be 
provided  for. 

12.  Religious  instruction  of  an  undenominational  character 
should  occupy  a  prominent  and  honored  place,  and  this  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  language  through  which  alone 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  deaf  can  be  moved  and  impressed 
as  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  heaiing  are  through  audible 

speech. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  wiiter  the  time  has  come  when  the 
public  should  be  made  fully  to  understand  that  no  school  for 
the  deaf  which  holds  to  a  single  method,  and  rejects  either  the 
language  of  signs  or  speech,  has  a  right  to  assume  that  it  can 
educate  the  deaf  as  a  class. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  oftfie  National  College^  Wanhington^  D.  C. 


THE  SEVENTH  CONFERENCE  OP  PRINCIPALS  AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Seventh  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  was 
held  at  the  Colorado  Institution,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Au- 
gust 8-11,  1892.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  from 
the  majonty  of  the  schools,  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at 
any  previous  Conference.  Thirty-two  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  active  service  were  present  as  regular  members ; 
there  were  also  ex  principals  and  ex-superintendents,  members 
of  boards  of  trust,  State  officers,  members  of  the  families  of 
regular  members,  and  invited  guests,  making  the  total  attend- 
ance seventy-nine. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  went  from  Chicago  in  a  spe- 
cial train  aiTanged  for  with  much  thought  and  labor  by 
Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 
On  this  journey,  as  well  as  during  the  recesses  of  the  Confer- 
ence, there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  the  pleasant  social 
intercourse  and  the  informal  exchange  of  riews  which  consti- 
tute an  important  element  in  the  value  of  such  gatherings. 

The  hospitahty  of  the  Colorado  school  was  generous  and 
heai'ty.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  the  efficient  superintendent,  together 
with  the  trustees,  who  were  in  constant  attendance,  the  matron, 
and  other  officers  did  everything  in  theh-  power  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  their  guests.  The  residents  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Colorado  Springs  also  contributed  by  their 
cordial  welcome  and  thoughtful  courtesy  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  who  visited  the  school  on  their  way  to 
the  California  Convention,  six  years  ago,  to  see  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the  buildings  and  grounds 
since  that  time.  The  commodious  new  school  building,  with 
its  excellent  equipment  for  work,  was  especially  admired. 

The  election  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  as  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  a  fitting  tribute  to  liis  long  and  useful  service  in  the 
profession.  Bj  a  hapj)y  coincidence  it  occurred  on  the  twenty - 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  succession  to  the  principalship  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  and  so,  as  he  said  on  taking  the  chair, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  silver-wedding  present. 

28<'i 
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The  principal  papers  read  were  "  Values  in  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  "  and  "  A  Message  from  the  Home  of  Heinicke,"  by  E. 
M.  Ghillaudet,  President  of  the  National  College  ;  "  The  Condi- 
tion of  Articulation  Teaching  in  America  "  and  "  The  Classifica- 
tion of  Methods  of  Instruction,"  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  "  A  Technical  School  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke, 
Principal  of  the  Arkansas  Institute ;  and  "  The  Presentation  of 
Language,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  Principal  of  the  Nebraska 
Institute.  There  were  also  interesting  addresses  on  "  The 
Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  "  and  *'  A  Method  of  Teaching  Num- 
bers," by  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  "  The  Use 
of  the  Phonograph  in  the  Indiana  Institution,"  by  Mr.  R.  O. 
Johnson,  Superintendent  of  that  Institution  ;*  "  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  in  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the 
California  Institution  ;  "  A  Few  Words  from  the  College  at 
Washington,"  by  President  Gallaudet ;  "  The  Exhibition  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893,"  by  President  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Gillett ;  "  The  Worid's 
Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  1893,"  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Noyes,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
E.  Crouter,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  and 
addresses  of  welcome  by  Judge  Daniel  Hawks,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Colorado  School,  who  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Gregg  and  Mayor  Sprague,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  with  responses  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  R. 
Mathlson,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Alabama  Institute,  and  Dr.  Gillett. 

President  Gallaudet's  paper  on  "  Values  "  was  not  identical 
with  the  article  bearing  the  same  title  noticed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Anrtals^  but  was  supplementary  to  it,  citing  the 
opinions  of  eminent  instructors  of  various  schools  in  support 
of  the  views  therein  expressed,  and  supplying  certain  omis- 
sions in  the  article  as  printed.  His  "  Message  from  the  Home 
of  Heinicke,"  reported  the  proceedings  of  an  association  of  the 
deaf  in  Leipsio,  showing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  method  of  instruction  prevailing  in  that  counti*y.  Dr. 
Bell's  paper  on  "  The  Condition  of  Articulation  Teaching  in 
America  "  demonstrated  by  statistics  compiled  from  the  Annals 
and  collected  from  heads  of  schools  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  articulation  teaching  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  within  recent  years,  especially  with  the  younger  pupils 
and  in  the  direction  of  using  speech  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
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These  papers  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  oral  method,  and  of  the  value  of  the  sign-lan- 
guage in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  which  was  marked  by  the 
earnestness  and  warmth,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  courtesy 
and  friendliness,  which  have  been  characteiistic  of  nearly  all 
the  discussions  of  the  subject  in  this  country.  No  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  in  connection  with  the  discussion,  but 
the  following,  offered  near  the  close  of  the  Conference  by  Mr. 
N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, was  adopted  without  opposition  : 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that,  in  all  schools  for 
the  deaf,  pupils  who  are  able  to  articulate  fluently  and  intelligently  should 
recite  orally  in  their' classes,  and  be  encouraged  to  use  their  vocal  organs 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

Dr.  Bell's  paper  on  "  The  Classification  of  Methods  "  pro- 
posed tentatively  that  the  classification  should  be  based  on  the 
language  employed  to  impart  ideas,  thus  dividing  the  methods 
into  'Hwo  broad  classes,  employing  (1)  English  and  (2)  other 
languages  (sign-language) ;  these  to  be  further  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  methods  of  instruction,  as  (1)  oral 
methods,  divided  into  the  auricular  method  and  the  speech- 
reacling  method,  (2)  manual  methods  (the  manual  alphabet 
method),  and  (3)  sign  methods  (the  De  Tfipee  sign-language 
method).''  After  some  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Noyes,  was  adopted  : 

Rciolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fay,  of  Washington,  shall  be  chairman,  and  the  other  two  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Conference,  to  which  committee  the  whole  subject 
of  classification  shall  be  referred,  to  report  their  conclusions  through  the 
Annals^  and  when  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
approve  of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee,  the  same  shall  be 
adopted  in  the  Annals. 

Dr.  Noyes  and  Dr.  Bell  were  appointed  as  the  other  two 
members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  on  "A  Technical  School,"  maintained  the 
importance  of  establishing  ^^a  free  technical  and  industrial 
school  for  the  deaf  of  the  whole  nation,  where  instruction 
should  be  given  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,"  and  urged  that  the 
General  Government  be  asked  to  provide  such  an  institution. 
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The  tUscusHion  tbat  foliowed.  liei'dopetl  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  tLe  part  of  the  pimcipala  nnil  super  in  ten  dents. 
Some  favored  Mi-.  Clarke's  ])!an,  others  reyai-ded  it  as  imprac- 
ticable; some  believed  induHtrieu  uould  best  be  tau^^ht.  as  at 
present,  in  connection  with  the  State  institntionx,  and  otbei-tt 
thought  jVIr.  Clai-ke's  plan  might  bo  cniTied  out,  with  some 
modiiications,  in  connection  with  the  National  College.  The 
illowing  reBolutions  were  finally  adopted : 

ttenoterd.  That  wf  fi*!  thu  greiit  noed  of  a  tree  lenlinionl  aod  indus- 
trtnl  Mchuol  for  Ibe  cleaf  of  uur  whole  uatioD,  wheru  iuHtrni'tioo  sliall  be 
l^ivuii  iu  "  ugrk'nlture,"  tlip  myoliBnic  arts,  tlw  Engliidi  IttngUAge,  and  the 
■various brnnthfls of  matIiemnUniU,phy3icul,iiatlintl,UDdecoDoniic;sci(^n('v. 
T^th  special  refcreiicE  to  tli«ir  npplication  in  the  indnstries  of  U(b.  and 
^uch  asefal  haudi:>rnft  as  can  be  tauj^lit  in  a  Hi^kool. 

lietoleed.  That,  an  the  Oenera!  Government  liaii  recognized  by  liberal 
appropriations  the  value  of  HUdi  coUfgeo  and  iustUutions  [oc  uonnal 
j^ouths.  we  hope  tbat  it  will  be  possible  to  find  •iaxae  meaoa  of  praTidlntj 
^luli  a  onn  for  the  deaf  of  the  whole  untion. 

Betolved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  our  oUairmau,  who  slinll 
decide  upon  the  gcaotal  course  of  instraction  at  such  au  iuatitute,  its 
letbodH  of  government,  the  re(|nlremente  i.if  entrance  ne  a  atadeut.  tba 
irtioiuuent  of  atndents  among  the  differeiit^tates  nnd  TerritoricB,  tfao 
iper  location,  and  the  nniouut  nei^pusary  to  establish  and  inaintain  it  j 
id  who  shall  embody  such  decisions  iu  a  circular,  to  be  sent  to  tlie  head 
>^t  e*cb  sclioul  foe  the  deaf  iu  the  country,  with  the  committee's  advice 
:■■  lu  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  money  necessary  tiisecure  the  end 
1  uommittee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  OoufereucP; 
;*ad 

Jtenalvrd,  That  each  of  us  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  iu  uur  power  to 

UWton  the  time  wheu  the  school  can  opeu  its  doore  to  students. 

The  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  these  resolu- 

I  tioQs  consists  of  Mr.  Clarke,  PreBideut  Gollaudet,  Mr,  W.  A. 

I  Caldwell,  Principal  of   the  Floi-ida  Institute,   Mr.  A.  L.   E. 

I'  Crouter,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson. 

As  Ml'.  Gillespie's  paper  oh  "  The  Presentation  of  Lan- 
piage  "  was  oi-iginnllj  written  for  the  .1  nnnlit  (having  arrived 
loo  late  for  the  last  number,  it  was  withdrawn  to  be  read  at  the 
Conference),  and  as  it  presents  a  subject  of  npecial  interest  to 
teaohers,  we  have  obtained  permission  to  print  it.  It  gives  ur 
,  pleasure  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  itself  in  the  present 
^  number  of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Lyon's  presentation  of  his  Phonetic  Manual  (Annali, 
Vixvii,  S3),  and  the  e:iplanation  of  his  device  for  teaching  num- 
r;ber8,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  offered 
JOiy  ]l£ss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School: 
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Hesolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  tendered  Mr.  Edmund 
Lyon  for  his  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  his 
explanation  of  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual,  which  is  ingenious  and  philo. 
sophicalf  and  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  in  articulation  and  speech-reading ;  and  that  we 
also  thank  him  for  the  explanation  of  his  device  for  teaching  small  chii- 
dren  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  experiments  made  with  the 
phonograph  in  the  Indiana  Institution  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  showed  the  possible  uses  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
the  kindred  graphophone,  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  testing  the 
degree  of  audition,  arousing  dormant  hearing  power,  recordiug 
progress  in  articulation,  and  other  ways.  The  experiments 
are  to  be  continued  in  the  Indiana  Institution. 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  informal  address,  giving  the  results  of  his 
observations  of  European  schools  during  the  past  year,  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest.  As  Dr.  Wilkinson  has  promised 
to  prepare  an  article  for  the  Annals  on  this  subject  we  will 
not  attempt  any  report  of  his  address,  except  to  record  the 
conviction  he  expressed,  that  the  United  States  are  fai*  in  ad- 
vance of  any  European  country  in  the  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

President  Gallaudet's  "  Words  from  the  CoUege  at  Washing- 
ton "  related  especially  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  and  the  provision  made  for  teaching  speech 
and  speech  reading.  Mi\  S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  Institution,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
requesting  the  directors  of  the  College  to  make  provision,  if 
possible,  for  the  travelhng  expenses  of  indigent  students  liv- 
ing in  remote  States.  Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  in  Arkansas  the 
provision  for  travelling  expenses,  etc.,  of  pupils  in  the  Insti- 
tution had  been  extended  by  the  legislature  to  students  at- 
tending the  College  from  that  State,  and  suggested  that  a 
similar  amendment  to  existing  laws  might  be  enacted  in  other 
States. 

President  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Gillett,  in  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  laid  before  the  Conference  the  results  of  a 
recent  consultation  between  the  Committee  and  Dr.  Peabodv, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Ai'ts  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Dr.  Peabody  expresses  a 
willingness  to  grant  sufficient  space  for  such  exhibit  as  tlie 
schools  for  the  deaf  may  desire  to  make.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  an  **  active  exhibit "  of  pupils  from  various  schools,  show- 
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ing  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room,  and  a  "  physical  ex- 
hibit/' illustrating  the  methods  and  results  of  instruction  in 
both  class  rooms  and  shops.      There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  make  the 
exhibit  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  single  group,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  State  exhibits.     Dr.  Peabody  favors  the 
plan  of  a  single  group,  but  it  was  feared  by  some  members  of 
the  Conference  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary State  appropriations  in  some  cases  unless  the  work  were 
shown  as  a  part  of  the  State  exhibit.     Dr.  Bell,  in  behalf  of 
±>\ie  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech, 
expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  exhibit.     Mr.  Bay  was 
x'equested  to  publish  the  whole  discussion  on  this  subject  as 
feioon  as  possible  in  the  Colorado  Index,     The  following  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  the 
Texas  School,  was  adopted  : 

liewfhed^  That  the  subject  of  aD  exhibit  of  all  institutions  and  associa- 
tions earnestly  engaged  in  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  deaf  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  with  authority  to  arrange 
with  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition for  such  physical  and  active  exhibits  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

The  subject  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Instructors,  includ- 
ing an  informal  report  of  the  programme  of  exercises  so  far  as  it 
has  been  aiTanged,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Noyes,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Programme,  and  Mr.  Crouter,  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  Normal  Department.  The  programme  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  following  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  Mr.  Crouter,  were  adopted  : 

Hesolvedy  That  we,  the  superintendents,  principals,  and  directors  of  the 
American  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  conference  assembled,  recognizing 
the  worth  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf,  and 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  their  instruction, 
respectfully  recommend  his  appointment  as  president  of  the  auxiliary 
Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  ;  and 

Hejtalved.  That  the  officers  of  this  Conference  transmit  this  expression 
of  our  sentiments  to  the  officials  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  published  by  the  Colorado  Institution  as  soon  as 

possible. 

E.  A.  F. 


THE  SECOND  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

The  Aiperican  Association  to  Promote  the  Teacbisg  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  its  title.  The 
name  defines  clearly  the  object  of  the  Association  and  at  the 
same  time  limits  the  field  of  its  work.  The  field  at  its  bound- 
aries touches  the  boundaries  of  other  fields,  but  it  does  not 
encroach  upon  them.  The  work  is  to  supplement  or  to  com- 
plement the  work  doing  in  other  fields,  and  thereby  to  make 
all  work  done  more  effective  of  desired  results.  To  promote 
speech-teaching  is  not  to  promulgate  a  sentiment  or  to  arouse 
an  interest  favorable  to  speech-teaching,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mulgate methods  and  to  train  workers  to  greater  efficiency. 
The  results  must  be  to  give  better  speech  to  all  taught  speech, 
and  good  speech  to  an  increased  and  constantly  increasing 
number. 

The  possibility  of  speech-learning  sets  the  limits  within 
which  every  friend  of  the  deaf  becomes  a  willing  and  an 
earnest  promoter  of  speech-teaching ;  the  measure  of  possi- 
bility is  a  matter  of  individual  belief,  and  each  promoter  de- 
termines it  for  himself.  Whether  the  measure  be  large  or 
small  is  here  of  little  moment ;  the  same  spirit,  the  same  efifort, 
and  the  same  means  must  be  employed  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  work  under  all  conditions  of  possibility  pre- 
sents. Hence  workers  of  all  schools  and  of  all  shades  of  belief 
may  join  in  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech, 
each  and  all  laboring  to  the  siune  end,  actuated  with  the  one 
desire  and  purpose — to  secure  intelligent  and  intelligible  speech 
to  the  largest  possible  number.  It  is  by  association  men  ac- 
complish great  things — greater  things  than  by  their  individual 
and  divided  efforts.  To  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
greater  things  in  speech  teaching  may  then  well  enlist  workers 
in  association.  In  teaching  we  leaiii  far  more  from  one 
another  than  we  individually  are  able  to  devise  and  discover 
for  ourselves.  An  association  of  workers  makes  possible  an 
exchange  of  thought  and  expeiiences  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  the  best  knowledge  of  each 
becomes  the  common  knowledge  of  all.  Moreover,  by  bring- 
ing  together   thus,  in   the   pursuit   of  a   common  pui-pose, 
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workers  of  different  schools  and  by  different  methods,  there 
is  opportunity  for  comparison  of  results  and  for  generous  and 
friendly  criticism  that  cannot  but  make  for  good  in  the  grand 
summing  up  of  educational  accomplishments.  Thus  speech 
is  coming  to  be,  has  come  to  be,  more  than  mere  syllables  and 
words  and  the  power  to  utter  them.  Speech  in  its  broad 
sense  is  education  ;  therefore  to  give  speech  is  to  educate. 
Speech  is  a  form  of  language,  and  its  possession  implies  and 
includes  the  power  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  thought  and 
as  a  medium  for  thought  expression.  Speech  is  all  that  lan- 
guage is  and  more — it  is  language  with  the  added  power  of 
utterance.  Not  all  the  deaf  who  can  learn  language  can  mas 
ter  its  speech  form ;  but  all  who  can  acquire  speech  can,  at 
the  same  time,  gain  all  of  knowledge  and  of  discipline  that 
the  study  of  language  brings,  and  all  of  power  that  the  mas- 
tery of  language  confers.  The  gi'eater  includes  the  less  :  the 
whole,  all  its  parts.  This  high  estimate  of  speech  tends  in 
speech-teaching  to  shape  methods  more  and  more  to  the  pro- 
duction, of  the  best  educational  results. 

The  Second  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ameiican  Association, 
held  at  Lake  George,  June  29  to  July  9,  was  in  no  way  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  first,  either  in  its  proceedings  or  its 
results.  The  plan  and  order  of  the  first  meeting  furnished  for 
the  second  opportunity  only  for  minor  changes  such  as  expe- 
rience and  wise  consideration  suggested.  A  change,  however, 
was  noticed  in  the  feeling  that  prevailed ;  at  the  first  meeting 
the  feeling  was  of  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  all  was  expeiiment, 
and  there  was  strange  newness  in  purj^oses  and  means.  At 
the  second  meeting  all  had  been  tried  and  proved,  and  the 
feeling  was  of  satisfaction  and  confidence ;  pui*poses  had  be- 
come clear,  and  they  had  met  with  unanimous  and  wide  ac- 
ceptance ;  means  were  adequate,  and  co-operation  was  offered 
from  every  hand. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  course  or  to  define  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  summer  school.  The 
school  is  the  Association  at  work.  Instructors,  able  and  well 
eijuipped,  give  of  the  wealth  of  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  a  practice  school  illustrates  methods  and  makes  demon- 
stration of  their  effectiveness.  Accomplishment  is  shown  and 
measured  in  pupils  of  schools  and  in  graduates  whose  speech 
is  at  once  the  instrument  of  a  cultural}  intelligence  and  the  evi^ 
dence  of  it. 
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The  practice  school  an  conducted  is  the  oue  feature  that 
overshadows  all  others  in  interest  and  value  to  the  practical 
teacher.  Here  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  methods  employed,  and  here  is  revealed  the  se^tret  of 
the  wonderful  successes  that  have  attended  the  best  instruc- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  essential  factor  in  the  problem 
of  speech-teaching  is  a  good  method  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher.  Failui-e  to  learn  speech  obviously  is  too  often  the 
result  merely  of  failure  to  teach  speech. 

The  Association  is  perhaps  doing  no  work  more  promotive 
of  its  object  than  when  it  enlists  in  its  service  men  of  learning 
in  lines  of  study  that  parallel  and  bear  upon  the  work  of 
speech-teaching.  Medical  science  may  well  contribute  of  its 
store  of  knowledge  to  aid  in  correcting  or  alleviating  that 
which  it  has  for  ages  striven  in  vain  to  cure.  Now  for  the  first 
time  are  the  empiric  and  the  scientist  brought  into  association 
in  the  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  production  of 
artificial  speech.  Exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  the 
physiology  of  the  speech  organs,  together  with  that-  rarer 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  various  mechanical  and  in- 
tellectual factors  of  speech  production,  can  be  given  only  by 
trained  and  skilled  specialists.  Such  the  Association  has  found 
in  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Hewson,  who  are  not  only  physicians  of 
eminence,  but  are  skilled  and  successful  teachers  as  well.  To 
enlist  the  interest  of  scientists  and  to  divert  them  in  their 
study  and  investigation  to  the  problem  of  si)eech  production 
may  not  have  been  a  purpose  of  the  Association,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  result  of  the  policy  of  bringing  such  men 
into  the  active  work  of  instruction. 

To  teach  speech  and  to  educate  by  speech  recjuire  excep- 
tional skill  and  teaching  ability  of  the  highest  order.  Nothing 
has  been  evidenced  more  plainly  in  the  summer  meetings  than 
this  tnith.  The  meetings  have  shown  what  great  skill  and 
great  ability  may  accomplish,  and  by  such  showing  have  edu- 
cated demand.  Never  before  have  principals  seeking  teachers 
been  so  discriminating.  They  want  the  best  teachers  and  will 
be  satisfied  only  with  the  best.  The  Association,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  demand,  made  reijuest  to  the  directors  of  the  Clarke 
Institution,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  normal  training  class.  The  request  has  met  with  favorable 
action  and  the  class  will  be  established.  Without  doubt  the 
result  of  this  move  will  be  a   great  increase  in  the  supply  of 
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skilled  and  trained  teachers.  The  Clarke  Institution  is  the 
oldest  oral  school  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  best.  Its 
management  is  thorough  and  in  every  way  competent ;  more- 
over, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  real  ability  and  skill, 
as  discovered  and  developed,  will  receive  certification  at  its 
hands. 

F.  W.  BOOTH,  B.  S., 
Chief  /instructor  of  the  Primary  Deptirtment 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^  Philadelphia^  Pa, 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACHING 
OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  First  Summer  Meeting  held  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y  ,  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  of  July,  1891.  Rochester,  N.  Y  :  Western  New 
York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.     1892.    Svo,  pp.  437. 

A  handsomely  printed  volume  giving  the  full  stenographic 
report  of  the  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  described  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Annals^  pp.  274-282.  The  lectures  on 
the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  vocal  organs,  visible  speech, 
etc.,  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  engravings,  and  photo-litho- 
graphs of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  Lake  George  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.  A  carefully  prepared  index 
renders  the  contents  easy  of  reference. 


B^LANGER,  AD.  La  Lecture  sur  les  L^vres  mise  a  la  portde  des 
personnes  devenues  sourdes  [Lip- Reading  put  within  the  reach 
of  persons  who  have  become  deaf].  Paris:  Imprimerie  Eug. 
Bdlanger.     Z891.    8vo,  pp.  24. 

This  treatise  is  intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  persons 
who  have  lost  their  hearing  after  having  acquired  a  command 
of  language  through  the  ear.  Mr.  Belanger,  an  instructor  in 
the  National  Institution  at  Paris,  explains  the  positions  and 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  sounds  of  the  French  language,  and  shows  how  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  eye  of  the  deaf 
observer.  He  teaches  the  vowels  before  the  consonants.  The 
consonants  he  divides  into  two  distinct  groups:  (1)  those  in 
which  the  lips  play  a  certain  part,  either  in  consequence  of  their 
action  or  by  the  positions  they  assume,  viz.,  P,  B,  M, — CH, 
J, — F,  and  V ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  lips  have  no  influence 
'-* '>n  the  articulation^  but  the  tongue  plays  the  active  part,  viz., 
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T,D,  N,— L,  R  lingual,— S,  Z,— C,  G,  GN,  ILL,  R  guttural. 
He  begins  by  teaching  the  positions  of  the  sounds  which  pre- 
sent the  most  marked  differences,  as  A,  O,  I,  among  the  vowels, 
and  P,  F,  CH,  T,  L,  S,  C  (K),  among  the  consonants.  When 
the  pupil  has  learned  to  distinguish  a  few  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, he  is  practised  on  combinations  of  sounds  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

1.  Simple  syllables  beginning  with  a  consonant  (fa). 

2.  Simple  syllables  ending  with  a  consonant  (ocA). 

3.  Repetition  of  the  same  syllable  itoutou). 

4.  A  consonant  between  two  similar  vowels  {apa). 

5.  A  consonant  between  two  different  vowels  (pte). 

6.  A  vowel  between  two  similar  consonants  (tot). 

7.  A  vowel  between  two  different  consonants  (ca/>). 

8.  Two  syllables,  consonants  different,  vowels  similar  {cata). 

9.  Two  syllables,  vowels  different,  consonants  similar  {papi). 

10.  Two   syllables   composed   of   different    elements   {scUi, 
fache). 

11.  Syllables  containing  diphthongs  {pia^  lotii). 

12.  Syllables  containing  double  consonants  (pla,  clo,  tri,  spe). 

13.  Syllables  containing  three  consonants  {spla^  scrcL,  sort). 

14.  Two  syllables,  one  simple,  the  other  with  a  double  articu- 
lation (nopii,  astre,  capri). 

16.  Groups  of  three,  four,  five  syllables. 

Each  vowel  is  carefully  considered  not  only  as  to  its  own 
appeai'ance,  but  also  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  several  con- 
sonants with  which  it  may  be  combmed. 


BELL,  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM.  Opening  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  delivered  at  Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 
June  29,  1892.     8vo,  pp.  54. 

Speech-Teaching  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.      Statistics 

from  the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf." 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Bell's  address  is  the  condition  of  articu- 
lation teaching  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  shows  by 
statistics  drawn  from  the  A^inals  the  number  and  proportion 
of  pupils  taught  speech  in  each  of  tlie  American  schools  for 
the  deaf  since  1884,  when  statistics  concerning  articulation 
teaching  were  published  in  the  A  ynials  for  the  first  time.  The 
percentage  of  pupils  taught  speech  is  shown  by  a  simple  but 
ingenious  device  of  graphical  charts.  The  following  chart 
gives  the  percentage  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country: 
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Taught  Speech.    |   Not  Taught  Speech. 

1884.  27 ._. 

1885.  as -i-i... 

1886.  31 .-1^ 

1887.  32 .i....^ 

1888.  89 ..1^.^ 

1889.  40 ^i...... 

1890.  41  -i....... 

1891.  46 .^^^_ 


I  •     ••••■• 


It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  tables  showing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  school  were  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
correspondiQg  graphical  charts  showing  the  percentages,  in- 
stead of  being  in  a  different  part  of  the  appendix,  since  the 
importance  of  percentages  always  depends  largely  on  the  num- 
bers which  they  represent. 

Other  tables  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  hearing 
teachers  and  of  articulation  teachers,  the  number  of  new  pupils 
admitted  during  the  last  school  year,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  new  pupils  taught  speech,  and  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  these  taught  by  speech.  With  respect  to  new  pupils, 
replies  were  received  from  schools  containing  7,987  pupils,  or  80 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  instruction.  Into  these 
schools  836  new  pupils  were  admitted,  of  whom  680,  or  69  per 
cent.,  were  taught  speech,  and  363,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  taught 
by  speech.  These  percentages,  however,  are  probably  exces- 
sive, as  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  because  the  schools  which  did  the 
most  work  in  articulation  teaching  were  the  most  ready  to  re- 
spond to  inquiries. 

Dr.  Bell  quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Job 
Williams  expressed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American 
Asylum,  that  '*  any  pupil  who  has  mastered  speech  and  lip- 
reading  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  conversation  in  regard 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in  speech  so  plain  as  to  be  readily 
understood  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  even  though 
others  fail  to  understand  him,  should  be  counted  as  a  success- 
ful articulator  and  lip-reader ;"  maintains  that  the  parents  and 
friends  at  home  are  the  proper  persons  to  decide  the  value  and 
success  of  the  articulation  taught,  and  suggests  that  coiTe- 
spondence  be  kept  up  with  former  pupils,  and  that  statistics 
1)0  collected  showing  their  earnings,  distinguishing  the  eaniijigs 
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of   tbose  who  can  speak  and  read  speech  from  those  who 
cannot. 

The  statistics  and  graphical  charts  of  the  second  publication 
above  named,  which  are  published  without  comment,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  the  Address. 


DAVIDSON,  SAMUEL  GASTON.  The  Discussion  and  Results 
of  Oral  Work.  Philadelphia :  Edward  Stem  ft  Co..  printers. 
1892.    8vo,  pp.  15. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  and  printed  by  request  of  the  members. 
Mr.  Davidson  urges  his  fellow-teachers  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  oral  method  without  prejudice,  and  to  form  their  con- 
clusions only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  es- 
pecially the  condition  and  progress  of  the  pupils  after  leaving 
school.  All  will  agree  in  his  conception  of  the  best  methoti 
of  instruction,  however  widely  they  may  diflfer  in  opinion  as 
to  what  that  method  is  : 

The  best  method  is  the  one  that  wears  best — the  one  that  enabh^s  our 
pupils  to  best  mingle  with  and  make  their  way  in  the  world  ;  that  carries 
them  highest,  farthest,  and  longest  on  their  way  towards  intelleftual, 
spiritual,  and  physical  perfection  and  happiness,  and  the  demonstration 
of  its  superiority  must  come  after  school,  not  in  school. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  investigation  of  the  condition  and 
progi*ess  of  pupils  after  leaving  school,  Mr.  Davidson  submits 
extracts  from  several  letters  (not  written  for  publication)  by 
gi'aduates  of  oral  schools,  and,  for  comparison  with  them,  let- 
ters and  compositions  written  by  the  same  persons  while  they 
were  in  school  or  soon  after  graduation.  In  all  cases  their 
later  work  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  langaage,  and  this 
Mr.  Davidson  attributes  to  their  association  with  hearing  peo- 
ple and  their  consequent  absorption  and  repetition  of  correct 
forms  of  speech.  He  also  gives  the  following  statistics  con- 
cerning a  society  in  New  York  city  composed  of  graduates  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  to  show 
the  wide  range  and  high  character  of  the  occupations  their 
education  enables  them  to  follow : 

There  are  45  members.  Their  time  in  school  ranges  from  3  to  13  years. 
Th«»  average  would  be  about  7  or  8  y^ears.  The  pnwieedingsof  the  society 
are  conducted  through  signs.  Of  these  45, 11  were  born  deaf,  7  lost  their 
hearing  at  1  year  or  under,  14  under  2  years,  making  32  who  were  as  good 
as  born  deaf.  Their  occupations  are:  Shirt  cutter,  1;  silk  weaver,  1: 
dealer  in  fancy  paper,  1  :  piano  makers,  3 ;  undertaker,  1 ;  contractor's 
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1 ;  batcher,  1 ;  engraver,  1 ;  mercantile  photographer,  1 ;  insiir- 
kvace  clerk,  1 ;  sUvwr-chaHer,  1 ;  moulders,  2  ;  clerks,  2;  carpenter,  1 : 
importer  and  dealer,  1 ;  cabinet-makers,  2 ;  electrical  instrument 
laker,  1 ;  commission-house  clerk,  1  :  lithographers,  3  ;  bookbinder,  1 ; 
^^  iano  polisher,  1 ;  assistant  superintendent  of  oral  school,  1  ;  student, 
■^  :  enameller  of  jewelry,  1 :  artist,  1 ;  lithograph  press-feeder,  1 ;  en- 
SJjraver  on  wood,  1 ;  book-packer,  1 ;  electrotyper,  1 ;  starter  on  horse, 
line,  1 :  cloth  sponger,  1 ;  compositor,  1 ;  while  two  are  men  of  leisure. 


'FERRBRI,  G.  Di  Alcune  Quistioni  intorno  all'  Educazione  del  Sor- 
domuti  [Some  Questions  relating  to  the  Education  of  Deaf- Mutes]. 
Siena:  S.Bernardino.     1892.     8vo,  pp.  89. 

The  chief  questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Ferreri,  the  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Pendola  (Siena)  Institution,  in  this  valuable 
treatise  are  the  deaf-mute  and  society,  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  before  instruction,  the  special  care  required  by  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  conditions,  their  industrial 
education,  and  their  social  condition.  Among  the  subordinate 
topics  considered  are  the  rights  of  the  deaf  to  education ;  a 
sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  their  education  in  Italy  ;  instruction 
at  home ;  juvenile  asylums,  day-schools,  and  boarding-schools ; 
civil  lights,  military  conscription,  marriage,  and  the  consan 
guinity  of  parents. 

Mr.  Ferreri  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  present  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Italy,  and  sees  little  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  near  future.  In  1887  there  were  15,300 
deaf-mutes  in  the  country,  and  only  1,671  of  them  were  under 
instruction.  The  government  recognizes  the  importance  and 
need  of  education,  but  other  demands  upon  the  treasury 
and  the  grievous  financial  burdens  already  imposed  upon  the 
people  lead  them  to  defer  the  claims  of  the  deaf  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Ferreri  admits  the  value  of  home  instruction  in  the  rare 
cases  where  it  is  feasible,  but  gives  the  preference  to  boarding- 
schools  over  day-schools.  The  co-education  of  deaf  and  hear- 
ing childi-en  he  regards  as  entirely  impracticable.  He  urges 
strongly  the  importance  of  industiial  training. 

We  are  suii)ri8ed  to  learn  that  the  deaf  from  birth,  even 
after  education,  are  still  denied  civil  rights  in  Italy,  and  that 
exeni])tion  from  military  service  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of 
total  defifuoHH  in  both  ears.  Mr.  Ferreri  pleads  earnestly  for 
reform  in  these  respects. 

On  the  questions  of  maniage  and  the  consanguinity  of 
]>arents,  Mr.  Ferreri  expresses  himself  cautiously,  desiring 
fmthor  statistics  before  forming  an  absolute  conclusion.     He 
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remarks  incidentally  that  the  majority  of  Italian  deaf-mutes, 
including  neai4y  all  the  women,  resign  themselves  to  celibacy 
as  soon  as  they  have  had  a  little  experience  of  life. 

Mr.  Ferreri  is  an  adherent  of  the  oral  method,  but  in  this 
treatise  he  does  not  discuss  methods,  inasmuch  as  that  subject 
had  been  assigned  to  him  for  the  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Genoa  in  September. 

VAN  PRAAQH,  WILLIAM.  Deaf  and  Dumb.  An  article  in  Cas. 
seirs  Storehouse  of  General  Information,  pp.  349-352.  Cassell 
&  Company,  London. 

Lip- Reading.     Fourth  edition.     Reprinted  from  the   Quarterly 

Review  for  Deaf- Mute  Education,  with  additional  notes.  Lon- 
don :  1 1  Pitzroy  Square.     8vo,  pp.  7. 

In  his  article  on  the  "  Deaf  and  Dumb  " — a  term  which  he 
admits  is  a  misnomer — Mr.  Van  Praagh  makes  the  following 
careful  classification  of  the  partially  deaf : 

The  partiHlly  deaf  are  divided  into  five  classes ;  that  is,  into  (a)  those 
who  perceive  the  human  voice  wheu  it  is  used  close  to  the  ear,  without 
being  able,  however,  to  distinguish  the  separate  sounds ;  {h)  those  who 
can  distinguish  the  vowels  when  they  are  loudly  pronounced  in  the  ear  : 
(c)  those  who  understand  (but  with  difficulty)  some  words  known  to 
them  when  these  are  clearly  pronounced  in  their  ear ;  {d)  those  who, 
without  effort,  understand  all  that  is  clearly  pronounced  in  their  ear. 
and  finally  {e)  those  who  can  hear  the  raised  voice,  but  not  sufficiently 
well  to  follow  general  conversation,  or  to  attend  to  what  is  going  ou  in 
a  class  of  hearing  children.  All  those  coming  within  this  division  are 
fit  subjects  for  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  article  is  mainly  devoted  to  methods  of  instruction,  of 
which  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  exposition  are  given.  Mr. 
Van  Praagh  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  oral  method,  and  be- 
stows upon  that  method  the  fullest  description  and  the  highest 
commendation.     He  upholds  it  as  preferable — 

because  (1)  it  emancipates  the  deaf-mute  by  giving  him  the  great  gift  of 
speech ;  (2)  because  it  develops  the  power  of  understanding  what  t»th- 
ers  say  ;  (3)  because  it  teaches  language  in  the  natural  way ;  (4)  because 
it  extends  his  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  since  every  one  whom  he 
sees  talkmg  and  who  converses  with  him  becomes  to  him  a  teacher, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  destroys  the  isolation  of  his  life,  and  makes 
him  better  fitted  to  mingle  in  general  society. 

"  Lip-Reading  "  Mr.  Van  Praagh  regards  as  "  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  syHtem,"  and  in  the  pamphlet  bearing  that  title  he 
earnestly  urges  its  importance : 

(xrt^ftt  as  is  the  value  of  speech,  that  of  lip-reading  is  as  grf^at,  or 
grettt«*r.     ♦  •  *     *     We  oonsid'ir  lip-reading   the  principal  object  of  our 


accKHnpAnjing  powr  t^  lip-nnftdiiur,  »-  of  cwmpftmtix^y  limited  rahi^^ 


Some  useful  soggestkwts  are  giTen  as  to  the  b€«t  meaas  of 
tetrhiiig  lip-rauiing*  but  Mr.  Tmo  Prugb  does  Dot  altesipt  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  His  chief  object  is  to  imprHts  upon  oral 
teachergt  its  Tidue  and  importance. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  pobbsbed  in  it^x  <:  Honce  Mam, 
South  Cafolina;  ^poblishd  in  iSgtf:  QeiKMi  Italy\  Llai^daff 
<  Wales  I.  AssdciatioQ  for  Oral  Instractioa  ^Loodoo,  EncUw 
Western  New  York. 

E.  A.  F 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Albiiny  Ifomf  Srhooi. — \Gss  Caroline  ^larvin.  who  has 
taught  here  for  two  vears,  has  gone  to  the  Indiana  Institutkoi 
to  take  charge  of  an  oral  class.  Two  l>eginners  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  her  place. 

The  A>»c  Aibanf/^  vol.  ii,  Xo,  2.  has  a  dc^scriptive  article 
concerning  this  schooL  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  itjR  pleasant 
new  home  at  Pine  Hills. 


A  rkaitsas  IfistituU. — Miss  Wells  left  in  June  to  be  married. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Bright  accepted  a  position  in  the  Iowa  SchooL  and 
took  Mrs.  Bright,  the  matron,  vrith  him.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gearr  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  ¥rife*s  health.  These  vacancies  have 
been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  other  teachers  and  officers,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Michaels,  of  Virginia*  for- 
merly a  teacher  here,  and  Miss  Emma  Macy,  late  of  the  Evans- 
ville  School,  as  teachers. 


Chicago  Da^-Schfjols. — Mr.  Emery  is  succc^eileil  as  princi- 
pal by  Mr.  Oscar  Taught,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  National  College. 


Cittrke  Institution. — Miss  Fannie  Lucas,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  Institution  for  two  years,  enters  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution.  Miss  Laura  H.  Wild,  a  graduate  of  Smith 
College,  and  Miss  Hannah  Wells,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
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Hartford  School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  inatructioD, 
and  Mrs.  Marion  Smith,  a  former  teacher,  returns  after  an  ab- 
sence  of  nearly  three  years. 

A  new  department  will  be  opened  in  the  Institution  this  fall, 
a  distinct  school  and  family  being  organized  for  the  youngest 
grade  of  pupils,  about  twenty-five  in  number. 


Colorado  iSchool. — Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  M.  A.,  a  graduat4' 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  College,  is  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  manual  department,  and  Miss  P. 
E.  Burchard,  who  has  taught  articulation  in  Eastern  schools 
for  eight  years,  to  the  articulation  force.  Mrs.  Lena  B.  Elder, 
for  twelve  years  matron  of  the  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  at 
Jacksonville,  HI.,  succeeds  Mrs.  McWhorter  as  matron,  and 
Miss  Edith  Elder,  her  daughter,  is  appointed  superintendent's 
clerk  and  visitor's  attendant.  Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  who  took 
Mr.  Tillinghast^s  place  while  he  was  in  the  College,  goes  to  the 
Indiana  Institution. 


JSvansville  Day-School, — Mr.  Paul  Lange,  B.  A.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  National  College,  has  been  appointed  principal 
Mr.  Charles  Kerney,  the  former  principal,  has  been  appointed 
a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  and  Miss  Emma  Macy, 
teacher,  goes  to  the  Arkansas  Institute. 


Fl<yrida  lyistitute. — Mrs.  Keeler  and  Miss  Hart,  teachers  of 
articulation,  have  resigned,  and  their  places  liave  not  yet  been 
filled.  Mr.  O.  D.  Whildin,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
National  College,  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  printiuj; 
office. 


Iforaee  Mann  School,  —Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  who  since  the 
establishment  of  the  School  has  been  most  heartily  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  its  work,  died  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  August.  Miss  Fuller  writes  that  tlie  loss  of  her  pres- 
ence and  of  her  watchful  care  to  the  Home  for  Little  Deaf 
Children  is  almost  iiTeparable.  '*  It  is  but  ten  months  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  constant  and  generous 
friend  to  both  schools.  Death  has  taken  many  friends  from 
us,  but  never  wiser,  truer,  or  more  helpful  ones  than  Mi*,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Brooks." 
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Illinois  Itistitution. — Mrs.  Catharine  Bull,  for  ten  years 
matron  and  fourteen  years  assistant  matron,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  June  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  D.  Qibson,  for- 
merly matron  of  the  Wisconsin  School. 


Iowa  School. — Mr.  S.  C.  Bright,  formerly  instructor  in  the 
Arkansas  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
Miss  Alicia  M.  Ewing  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  and 
the  vacancy  so  caused  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Augusta  Kruse,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  a  student  in  the  National  College.  Mr.  Alexander 
Hardie,  book-keeper,  and  Miss  Caroline  Schuif,  a  teacher,  were 
married  September  1.     Both  will  retain  their  former  positions. 

An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  and  a  new  system  of  steam- 
heating  has  been  placed  in  the  school-house. 

A  fire  on  the  11th  of  August  last  destroyed  the  boiler-house, 
laundry,  and  cold-storage  house.    The  loss  was  about  $20,000. 


Kansas  InstittUion, — The  following  changes  are  reported  in 
the  corps  of  instructors :  Miss  Cora  E.  Coe  will  no  longer 
teach  here.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clippinger  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Wisconsin  School.  Miss  Inez  Townsend  has  re- 
signed as  articulation  teacher,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Boof,  of  Colo- 
rado, having  been  mairied  during  the  vacation.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bensted,  late  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  and  Miss  Eva  Ore,  of 
the  Blinois  School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

During  vacation  there  has  been  placed  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment a  large  wood-turning  lathe,  a  scroll-saw,  and  a  buzz- 
saw,  all  to  be  run  by  steam. 


Michigan  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Monroe,  an  instructor  in  the 
school  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent in  the  place  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Gass.  Mr.  George  W.  Cook, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Allen,  and  Miss  Emma  Monroe  have  resigned  their 
positions  as  teachers — Mr.  Cook  to  become  the  Republican 
candidate  for  County  Clerk  of  Genesee  County,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
to  assume  housekeeping  duties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Clarke,  formerly  of  the  Arkansas  Institute,  Mr.  Cyrus  M. 
Pierce,  for  the  past  four  years  supervisor  of  the  boys  in  this 
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School,  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Gkirlock,  a  recent  graduate,  have 
been  appointed  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  married  on  the  17th  of  August  last  to  Miss 
Jennie  Barney,  of  Flint,  Michigan. 


Midland  {Derby y  England)  Institution, — The  publication 
of  an  illustrated  quarterly  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  Roe,  the 
head  master,  was  begun  in  June.  It  is  called  "  Our  Deaf  and 
Dumb,''  and  its  object  is  to  interest  the  public  in  the  education 
of  deaf  children  and  in  mission  work  among  the  adult  deaf,  to 
maintain  relations  with  former  pupils,  and  to  encourage  the 
pupils  to  write  compositions. 


Minnesota  SchooL — On  account  of  the  delay  in  completing 
Barron  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  for  boys,  the  term  does  not 
begin  this  year  till  October  5th.  The  completion  and  occu- 
pancy of  this  new  building  will  enable  the  superintendent  to 
organize  the  school  and  systematize  the  work  on  a  plan  he  has 
long  desired  to  carry  out,  viz.,  to  separate  the  smaller  pupils 
from  the  larger  and  give  them  better  and  more  commodious 
quarters  than  heretofore.  In  future  the  primary  pupils  will 
occupy  sleeping-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  in  a  building  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  intermediate  and  gi*ammar-school 
grades.  The  latter  will  have  a  large  study-room,  where  they 
will  be  reheved  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  primary 
pupils,  and  the  former  will  have  rooms  well  arranged  and 
equipped  for  the  grade  to  which  they  belong.  The  boys  will 
leave  the  main  building  and  occupy  Barron  Hall,  and  the  girls 
of  the  primaiy  grade  will  occupy  the  rooms  formerly  used  by 
the  boys  in  the  north  wing  of  the  main  builduig. 

Four  new  school-rooms  have  been  provided  and  fitted  up  in 
a  first-class  manner,  and  two  new  teachers  employed — Miss 
Ruth  C.  Buxton,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Miss  Amy  £.  Snider, 
of  Lena,  111.  Mr.  Guy  M.  Wilcox,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Carle- 
ton  College  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National 
College,  will  take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Olof  Hanson  last 
term.  Mr.  Hanson  has  returned  to  his  chosen  profession,  that 
of  an  architect,  and  is  now  at  work  in  Duluth. 


Montreal  Female  Institution. — The  Montreal  Semaine  He- 
liyieuse  recently  published  an  interesting  series  of  articles 
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concerning  this   school,  its   history   and  present   condition. 
These  articles  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 


N'ational  College, — Mr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National 
College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


NehroAka  InsHHUe. — Kindergarten  work  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  Miss  Lelia  E.  Vail,  an  experienced  kindergartner, 
has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  it.  She  begins  with  a 
class  of  about  fifteen. 


^ew  England  Industrial  School,— A,  large  two-story, 
twelve-room  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  near  the  school 
for  the  use  of  the  foreman  and  his  family,  and  of  a  new  teacher 
who  is  to  be  appointed,  while  a  small  house  with  three  rooms 
has  been  fitted  up  for  a  hospital.  The  additional  teacher 
needed  is  for  articulation. 


New  Jersey  School, — The  educational  department  and  the 
department  of  building  and  grounds  have  been  separated. 
The  former  will  remain  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who 
is  hereafter  to  be  styled  principal  The  direction  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  and  the  discipline  of  the  pupils  at  aU  times  re- 
main with  the  educational  department. 


New  York  InstittUion, — Mr.  George  R  Hare,  M.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  CoUege  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  National  College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Neio  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, — Mr. 
Greenberger,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New 
York,  dated  August  11,  1892,  has  changed  his  name  to  David 
Greene. 


North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  P.  L.  Axling,  who  has  filled  the 
position  of  teacher  and  instructor  in  printing  for  one  year,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  South  Dakota  School. 
Mr.  Martin  M.  Taylor,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  National 
College,  is  appointed  his  successor.    The  increased  attendance 
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requiring  au  additioual  teacher,  Miss  Alto  M.  Lowman,  also  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  National  College,  has  been  appointed. 
The  teaching  force  now  consists  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Miss  C.  M^ 
Halvorson,  and  Miss  Lowman. 

Owing  to  various  delays,  the  new  school  building,  for  whic 
money  was  appropriated  nearly  two  years  ago,  is  not  yet  co; 
pleted  and  probably  will  not  be   ready   to  occupy  this  y 
Mr.  Spear  writes  that  "  as  the  walls  go  up,  bringing  out 
admirable  arrangement  of  rooms  and  beauty  of  design, 
wisdom  of  the  trustees  in  selecting  Mr.  Hanson  as  the  arc! 
tect  for  this  work  becomes  more  and  more  manifest/* 


Ohio  Institution, — Col.  Stephen  Russell  Clai'k,  of  Delaw 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent.  No  changes  h 
been  made  in  the  corps  of  instructors. 


Oregon  School, — Mr.  Knight  has  resigned  the  position        q^ 
superintendent.     Mr.  Benjamin  Irving,  who  has  been  princij^zjj^ 
teacher  for  nearly  four  years,  will  now  also  perform  the  dutve^ 
of  superintendent. 

Miss  Winnie  Emerson,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  School,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  teacher  vice  Mr.  Glenn  Pierson,  re- 
signed. 

Pennsylvania  T7i^titution. — Miss  Fannie  Lucas,  late  a  teacher 
in  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  Miss  Annie  M.  Jameson,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  College,  have 
been  appointed  teachers. 

Ml*.  F.  W.  Booth,  Chief  Instructor  in  the  Primai*y  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Marion  Hendershot,  a  teacher  in  the  Institu- 
tion, were  manned  on  the  3d  of  August. 

The  opening  of  tlie  term  is  delayed  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, in  order  that  school  may  begin  in  tlie  new  Institution 
home  at  Mount  Aii*y.  All  the  new  pupils  aie  to  be  placed  at 
the  outset  in  the  Ai'ticulation  Department. 


Portland  Day-School. — Miss  Menill,  head  assistant  teacher, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  be  married.  Miss  Mary  Webb  has 
been  appointed  a  teacher. 

South  DakoUi  School. — Mr.  H.  MeP.  Hofsteater,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  in  this  school  for  live  years,  resigned  his  posi- 
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tion  during  July,  and  hiH  place  wau  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Phil.  L.  Axhng,  a  graduate  of  this  School  and  hile  a 
teaicher  in  the  North  Dakota  School. 


Tex(is  School. — Miss  Kinney  resigned  her  position  as  teacher 
last  June  to  be  married,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  M.  A.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  College,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy.  Miss  Carrie  Steagall,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  who  has  had  experience  in  kindergarten  work,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps.  She  will  take  a  primary  class  and  will 
practise  some  of  the  kindergarten  exercises  with  them. 


Virginia  InsiittUion. — A  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
the  way  of  repairs  and  improvements  has  been  done  during 
ing  the  vacation.  This  work  has  improved  very  materially  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment,  and  will  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


We8ter7i  Pennsylvania  Institution, — Miss  Nannie  Orr,  who 
acted  as  substitute  teacher  last  year,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Frances  G.  Camp,  who  has  been  ad- 
vised by  her  physician  to  rest  a  year  from  work.  The  indus- 
trial school  for  training  girls  to  do  cooking  and  general  house- 
work will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  January 
next. 


Wisconsin  School. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College,  an  instructor  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion from  1838  to  1843,  a  trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  School  from 
1865  to  1881,  and  President  of  the  Board  from  1873  to  1881, 
died  July  22,  1892,  in  his  76th  year.  He  was  President  of  the 
Ninth  Convention  of  Instructors,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1878,  and  always  took  a  warm  and  active  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  in  general,  and  in  this  School  especially. 

The  school  has  recently  met  another  seiious  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Luling,  of  Manitowoc,  who  for  eleven  years 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  during  a  portion 
of  that  time  its  President,  and  at  all  times  a  staunch  friend 
and  wise  advise.  He  is  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Oliver, 
of  Waupun. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Cochrane,  who  has  been  connected  with  this 
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Hch(N)l  for  twoiity  yearH,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Bensted,  for  seven 

yoarM,  have  witlulrawu  from  its  service.    Mr.  CJochrane  remains 

in  Dolavan  and  Mr.  Hensted  has  gone  to  the  Kansas  School 

Mr.  K.  K.  (31ipj)inger,  late  of  the  Kansas  School,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 

Murphy,  both  former   teachers   here,   have   been   appointed 

U^m^lu^rH,  and  Miss  Bowman,  of  Kilbourn  City,  takes  the  work  in 

iho  writing  and  drawing  classes  which  Miss  Eva  L.  Cutler  has 

liml.     Miss  C3utlor  resigns  to  prosecute  further  study  in  art. 

E.  A.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

.  I  im^iiHtn  Sehooh. — Mr.  E.  Erbrich,  of  Metz,  criticising  in 
Uio  Or^an  thr   7\mh8tt4mmen'A  ustaiten  for  June,  1892.  the 
rtHHUii  |H>tiiiimof  Qenuan  deaf -mutes  to  the  Emperor  ( Anuai*, 
xxxvii«  178),  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  Ameri 
can  soIuhUs: 

If  ill  Anityriiib  tho  si^u-ltul^ll^J:^  predominates  in  the  meth^jd  -.•€  m^ 
j»t?wotio«»  thwviurt»H|H»cijU  w^^>us  for  this  which  most  not  b^  o"r#*ri«>  •c-'L 
'Vh^  ^Tif^t  Aiu^^ricau  institutions  aiv  not  merelr  schools  bat  aLs*?  jisj'Jiaia 
\^  r<v*M>#yMi|jr4u  JiMlii£f<i»\  in  which  the  pupils  are  n«>t  ooir  -fap^ct^  Ui 
^\\\\k\T^  A  ^.N^rt«uu  de^rv^  of  kuv>wlevl^  hut  also  to  learn  i  tra*ie.  wfuca 
m*nv  \**rrY  »»n  iu  the  verv  iuscitutious  where  thev  o.  a'±:i**  t.  r**sitir. 
llerw  uu>re%>ver.  u  is  to  >oiue  extent  a  iiuesrion  .»t  d-r-sf-rziz^  .••  t-  ni*** 
Aiul  ^heu  one  uo  lv»uj:er  |»erwives  that  tht-  weli-Are  ■  i  th-  i-xz  ^  Oi-Li^*  n 
a  sjniisfaotory  svh».K*I  tHliioaiioit.  rev.-.t'^nni:  r':!*""!!  japar-t**  t  li-^-Oi;  ui-f 
wv>rkiu4;  with  atul  Aruouj:  hear.Ujc  ^^ev^ple.  ba:  has  ic:  "-.'^•v  3i-*r^i.-  -n»-»r 
>up|v»rtx  then  v*ue  utay  Iv  vvuter-.t  wish  <?ioh  sir-th**.!^ .  ir-l.■^l;^n•  a  j-  r 
*.vur!k\  uuuevx.'tiftiArv  for  :he  :u:et^.^'*a^*e  ot  ■l-'af-ai:::'^^  tr.']i     c-  ui-  'j-^ 

Mr.  Vjrbrivh's  aurtivie  is  for  the  m«.^t  vjirt  abirr  iz.-:  rt?mn»^isr- 
bm  tht*  stat**mt»ut  aKn>  *.(uoc»kI  i>  f  nrirtlj  errT  c*e*:  ii:^.  \.'n»^n- 
ciwi  schvvis  for  the  deikf  ar\?  f'-^i  :jLSjl'.im<:  :i:«f  ^'iriils  :•  f^ 
vviitiuut'  to  r^*?wdt>  iti  rht'tiL  aknd  o-^rrv  '.c  i  rri'lt  if'^-r  Mr*r 

!"*  to  dc  th^Lr  t'tivu>  *o  jL'.t  md  work  w.:ii  ini*.  mi.  e^  .it- a.-:',  j 


,  7r     ih  '  ••■'  <  '../#./••-■."<<      "    r.-*:'*-''*"  ■■•^.  — 1.2.*-    ^    n.;  -     .   z.- 
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America  and  Europe ;  additional  appointments  may  be  made 
in  the  future.  A  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Congress  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme. 


The  WorliVs  Congress  of  the  JJeof. — A  World's  Congress 
of  the  Deaf  is  to  be  ,held  at  Chicago  next  summer  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliai*y.  It  is  classed 
within  the  department  of  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Gillett 
is  chairman,  but  on  Dr.  Gillett's  recommendation  a  special 
committee  of  deaf  gentlemen,  of  which  Mi*.  George  T.  Dough- 
erty, of  Chicago,  is  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  make 
aiTaugements  for  the  Congress. 


lieeent  Conventions  of  the  JJmf. — Conventions  of  State  asso- 
ciations of  the  deaf,  reunions  of  alumni,  etc.,  have  been  held 
during  the  past  summer  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Hartford.  AU  were  largely  attended,  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  due  parliamentary  order,  valu- 
able papers  and  addresses  were  given.  The  largest  and 
most  important  gathering  was  that  of  the  New  England  Gal- 
laudet  Association  at  Hartford,  the  occasion  being  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  Ohio  reunion  was  the  contribu- 
tion by  deaf  persons  present  of  over  $2,400  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm — a  proceeding  that 
speaks  well  alike  for  tlie  prosperity  and  the  generosity  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school. 

FuU  reports  of  all  the  conventions  above  named  have  been 
published  in  the  deaf-mute  papers. 


Congress  of  German  Deaf-Mutes, — The  Blatter  filr  Tauh- 
stvminenbildung  of  June  15  contains  a  report  of  the  Congress 
of  German  Deaf-Mutes  held  in  Hanover,  June  5-7,  1892. 
About  150  delegates  were  present.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  partly  in  the  sign-language  and  partly  in  speech 
with  accompanying  signs.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  after  leaving  school,  their  occupations, 
the  deaf  as  teachers,  the  religious  privileges  of  the  adult  deaf, 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

With  respect  to  occupations,  it  was  deplored  that  many 
masters  would  not  employ  deaf  workmen,  and  the  formation 
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of  colonies  where  deaf-mutes  out  of  work  could  be  employed 
was  proposed.  The  importance  of  industrial  instruction  at 
school  was  urged. 

On  the  subject  of  deaf  teachers  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  One  speaker  was  in  favor  of  hearing  teachers,  but 
others  urged  that  the  deaf  should  be  employed,  and  that  a  spe- 
cial seminary  should  be  established  to  train  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  Since  very  few  clergymen  can  communicate  with  deaf- 
mutes,''  it  was  voted  to  petition  the  Minister  of  Religion  to  ap- 
point specially  trained  clergymen  to  conduct  rehgious  services 
in  the  sign-language  in  each  province  of  the  Empire. 

The  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  included  the  sub- 
jects :  "  Is  it  meddling  if  deaf-mutes  take  part  in  the  cx>nte8t  of 
German  teachers  on  methods  of  instruction,  and  what  part 
shall  we  take  in  it  ?  "  "  the  deaf-mute  and  his  language,"  "  the 
contest  concerning  articulation  and  the  sign-language,"  "  the 
deaf-mute's  cry  of  distress,"  "  Heidsiek's  views,"  etc.,  etc. 
Some  speakers  urged  the  value  of  speech,  others  that  of  the  sign- 
language.  It  was  finally  voted  that  both  articulation  and  the 
sign-language  ought  to  be  taught  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
that  a  petition  to  that  effect  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor. 

It  was  decided  to  send  six  delegates  at  the  expense  of  the 
Association  to  the  World's  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
next  year. 

The  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  had  been  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  Congi'ess,  but,  except  Mr. 
Heidsiek,  who  sent  a  friendly  telegram,  they  held  entirely  aloof 
from  it.  The  reporter  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in 
the  Blatter  expresses  regret  that  this  was  the  case,  but  the 
editor,  Mr.  Walther,  says  that  the  German  teachers  have  gootl 
reasons  of  their  own  for  keeping  aloof  at  present  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  adult  deaf. 

I^resident  Gallaudefs  Glasgow  A  ddress. — In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  (page  239)  we  noticed  Mr.  Fari'ar's  ointicism 
of  President  Gallaudet's  Address.  In  the  July  number  of  the 
Quarferli/  Memeic  of  JJeaf-Miite  Instructlo7i  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw, 
of  Blackburn,  Lancashii'e,  replies  to  Mr.  Farrar  with  much 
vigor  and  force,  supporting  President  Gallaudet's  views 
throughout.     He  concludes  as  follows  : 
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We  are  willing  to  learn  from  the  oralists,  to  adopt  their  methods  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  to  give  them  the  credit  of  having  advanced 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education.  Indeed,  we  claim  to  be  oralists  our- 
selves, as  ardent  as  the  best  of  the  exclusive  oralists ;  the  only  thing  we 
object  to  is  the  wholesale  denunciation  and  condemnation  of  manual 
methods  by  men  who  do  not  and  will  not  understand  them.  Seasonable 
oralists  like  Mr.  Farrar  admit  the  value  of  signs  in  education,  and  will 
grant  the  deaf-mute  liberty  to  revert  to  his  natural  language  in  adult 
life ;  the  only  question  at  issue  between  him  and  men  of  Dr.  Gallaudet*s 
stamp  is  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  we  agree  with  him — Dr.  Gallaudet 
agrees  with  him — that  one  who  is  a  master  "  will  know  by  the  teaching 
of  experience  where  to  draw  the  line."  The  master  must  be  no  faddist, 
no  fanatic,  no  blind  theorist.  He  must  face  manfully  the  difficulties  of 
his  profession  and  not  strive  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by 
blatant  boasts  of  what  can  only  be  done  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
He  must  take  into  consideration  the  natural  qualifications  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  each  individual  pupil,  the  length  of  each  pupiPs  probable 
school  term,  and  his  prospect  of  keeping  up  speech  in  after  life.  If  men 
like  Mr.  Farrar  would  only  shake  themselves  free  from  theorists  who 
profess  to  work  miracles,  and  overcome  their  ill-founded  objections  to 
the  finger  and  sign  language,  which  we  who  know  it  and  use  it  be- 
lieve to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  then  the  best  oralists  and  the  most 
thoughtful  men  of  the  combined  school  can  join  hands  and  work  amica- 
bly together  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  whose  welfare  we  all  have  at 
heart.  Let  us  secure  the  **  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,'*  and 
combine  into  one  national  or  international  system  the  best  features  of  all 
well-tried  methods  of  instruction. 


The  Yerrier  Audigene. — Mr.  N.  Weiss weiler.  Director  of  the 
Cologne  Institution,  in  the  JiliHter  fflr  l^auhstumrnejibildwuff 
of  August  15,  1892,  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  thorough 
tests  recently  made  with  the  Veirier  audighie  in  the  Cologne 
Institution.  They  agree  with  the  results  of  the  tests  made  by 
Professor  Gordon  at  Washington  {Annals,  xxxvii,  238),  rather 
than  with  those  previously  reported.  Mi\  Weissweiler  finds 
the  audig^ne  no  more  powerful  than  various  other  hearing 
tubes  which  are  simpler  in  construction,  less  expensive  in  cost, 
and  more  convenient  in  use.  Mr.  F.  Haller,  of  the  Gerlachs- 
heim,  Baden,  School,  in  the  Organ  der  l^aiibsUnnmen-Anstal- 
ten  for  August,  1892,  expresses  virtually  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Weissweiler. 


Abusive  Laiigiiage  by  Signs. — The  Belfast  Ne^os- Letter  of 
July  29,  1892,  in  its  report  of  the  Armagh  Petty  Sessions, 
describes  the  case  of  Anne  Slavin  vs,  Bella  McAi-thur  for  abu- 
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sivo  language?.  The*  complainant  tcstificMl  that  the  defendaut 
liad  shaken  her  and  had  said  slie  wouhl  pull  the  heart  out  of 
her.  The  lawyer  who  appeared  for  the  defence  put  iu  the  plea 
that  his  client  was  a  "dummy."  A  ma«5astrate — "Is  «he  a 
dumb  person  ?  ".  Complainant — ••  She  is.''  (Laujjliter.)  An- 
oth(?r  ma<i^istrate — "  How  did  she  tell  you  that  she  would  pull 
the  heart  out  of  you  .'  "  Complainant — "  She  signed  ine  that 
she  would  do  it."  The  magistrates  dismissed  the  case,  Hayiug 
that  the  complainant  should  have  brought  a  summons  for  as- 
sault instead  of  for  a])u.sive  Lmguage. 

Tlie  yews-  Letter^  commenting  editorially  on  this  case,  makes 
the  following  foolish  rennirks : 

Tin*  i)t)r*si})ility  of  almsivr  IsuiL^uaijje  brim^  ina<l«^  uso  of  b y  n  perj*f>n  who 
is  (l«'priv«Ml  of  thtf  j»riw<T  of  spei'ch  may  In*  *'iiti'rtaiin*«l  by  suiiu*  perKoun^, 
but  tlHjy  »!'«  i»ot  nnint'i'ous.  That  a  bpiirh  of  ina;;istratcs  ^Iiould  come  to 
tlu'  CMinchisinii  that  a  mutt*  j-aiiiiot  bt*  Lruilty  «»f  shin(b»r  is  in  kocpiu;;  with 
*»xj»irnt"iico  u!i(l  coiiinuui  siaisi:*.  .V  ih»«."isioii  ti>  this  efft'ct  was  ))roiii.»une«Ml 
at  the  Armai^h  Petty  Si.*s^ions  yest«'r«hiy,  wh«Tt*  a  fi'inah*  phiintilT  upi>eare<I 
ai^aiiist  :i  fh"ft*inhuit  of  tht:*  saiiur  t?(*x  for  defamation  of  fhanu-t+T.  Tht» 
(Ipfondaiit  was  a  ch'af-mute,  ami  Iht  «»|)ponont  stati'd  that  slu*  ha*l  <'Oii- 
vi'ytnl  lu*r  nifaninj;  by  si^iis.  The  bt-nrh  h<»hl  that  **i^ns  coubl  nut  l>e 
madt?  tin*  biisis  of  iiii  a«.'ti«)n,  uiihtss.  wi*  sujiposi*.  th«'y  ar**  the  sky  signs 
that  the  Tionrhm  County  Council  complain  of,  or  those  si ^ns  that  project 
«ivcr  the  footway,  so  a>  to  be  daii'^crnu**  t«t  pedestrians.  Slander  by  sij»iij* 
may  aippcar  olTi-nsive.  but  its  power  nf  dniuj;  evil  is  necessarily  liuiiteil, 
for  while  some  sigii>  mii^ht  appear  disrinrily  hurtful  t«»  a  <en>itiv«'  »4oul, 
the  sanu^  mis^ht  be  interpr».-ied  in  a  hinldy  comjilimentairy  sensr  by  au- 
other.  F<»r  instance,  tlwrc  is  a  ra'-e  wh«)  »^r»^et  one  another  by  ))u11iii&; 
noses.  Amonif  others.  Imwever,  ^-ucli  an  action  would  be  construed  as  an 
insult.  'rhu<  il  is  that  no  uniscrsal  code  «)f  siLrns  could  be  framed.  W»* 
have  heard  of  som^s  witliout  words,  but  never  of  unuttered  slander. 


A  ft  .1  Ksfn'ftft  Perfo'IffuL — An  association  of  Austrian  teach- 
ers of  the  <leaf  was  foiniecl  l;ist  year,  and  the  piddicatiou  of 
a  monthly  periodictil  entitled  Mitt  hell  nnfji)t  iIh  Wrtints  ns- 
frrrfirhisf'/tfr  l^inhstKimncnh hnr  (Communications  of  the 
Uni(»n  of  Austrian  Teacli(M*s  of  Dcaf-^Fiites)  was  begun  in 
^larch  last.  The  r<Ut.or  is  Mr.  Kjirl  Fink,  Director  of  tlie 
Royal  Im])crial  Iiistituti(>n  :  tlie  sul)scripti<m  price  for  coun- 
tries  otlier   than   Austria,  7  marks  a  year.     Address  IV  Bez., 

Favoritenstrassc  13,  Vienna,  Austria. 

K.  A.  F. 


